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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  blood  in  both  its  clinical  and  its  pathological  aspects  have  been 
very  numerous,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  fundamental  importance. 
In  the  present  edition  of  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  tliese  recent  studies  in  such  form  as  will  be 
found  available  both  for  the  medical  practitioner  and  for  the  student 
of  hematology.  This  undertaking  has  required  references  in  the  text 
to  about  four  hundred  new  articles  or  monographs,  which  have 
been  added  to  the  bibliographical  lists.  Among  the  changes  thus 
introduced  are  considerable  additions  to  the  chapter  on  Technics, 
the  serum  test  for  blood,  and  the  subject  of  crioscopy.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  morphologj'  of  blood  cells  has  been  enlarged  and  a 
new  plate  added.  Some  noteworthy  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
leukemia  have  been  included  in  that  chapter.  The  essential  features 
of  Ehrlich's  theories  on  immunity  have  been  presented,  but  the 
proper  limits  of  the  volume  do  not  permit  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  Four  new  plates  and  various  other  figures  have  been 
added  to  the  illustrations. 

The  autlior  acknowledges  with  thanks  numerous  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  his  critics,  and  in  many  instances  has  been  able  to  follow 
these  suggestions  in  the  revision. 

J.   E. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  rapid  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the 
blood  and  the  multitudinous  applications  of  this  knowledge  in 
clinical  diagnosis  which  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  have  brought 
forth  several  critical  treatises  on  hematology,  and  still  furnish,  as 
the  writer  believes,  abundant  reason  for  the  preparation  of  another 
such  work  in  English. 

Although  the  clinical  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  partly  or 
fully  accessible  to  English  readers  in  some  recent  text-books,  many 
later  contributions  to  the  pathology  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming 
organs  have  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  often  in  the  original 
articles.     This  omission  the  present  work  endeavors  to  supply. 

Much  of  the  theoretical  discussion  in  the  volume,  abstracts  of 
special  articles,  and  reports  of  cases,  have  been  set  in  fine  print, 
so  as  not  to  encumber  the  main  text,  which  has  been  constructed 
for  the  student  and  general  reader.  The  wants  of  the  laboratory 
worker  and  special  student  of  hematology  have  been  partly  con- 
sidered in  the  chapter  on  Technics  and  Chemistry,  and  in  the 
limited  references  to  pathological  anatomy. 

There  are  probably  always  some  deficiencies  in  a  treatise  closely 
relating  to  clinical  medicine  when  that  treatise  emanates  from  a 
pathological  laboratory.  Yet  a  comparison  of  the  various  extant 
works  on  the  so-called  "  clinical "  pathology  of  the  blood  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  clinical  pathology  is  pathologj'  still, 
and  that  a  wide  experience  at  the  autopsy  table  and  in  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  diseased  tissues  furnishes  an  absolutely 
essential  standpoint  from  which  to  view  pathological  changes  in  the 
blood.     The  present  volume  aims  therefore  to  associate  changes  in 
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the  blood  an  closely  as  possible  with  lesions  in  the  viscera,  without 
which  combination  the  former  are  very  often  unintelligible. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  all  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  freely  consulted,  and  the  writer  has  profited  espe- 
cially by  the  labors  of  Ehrlich,  Limbeck,  Hayem,  Lukjanow, 
Lowit,  Grawitz,  Stengel,  Cabot,  and  many  others.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  discriminate  between  authorities,  and  in  all 
details  of  important  subjects  the  author  has  invariably  consulted 
the  original  sources  of  information.  Works  without  bibliography 
have  been  of  little  value  in  this  task,  and  the  considerable  number 
of  references  involved  have  therefore  been  included  as  a  feature  of 
the  present  volume. 

J.  E. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Plethora.  Although  the  older  physicians  regarded  the  existence 
of  a  true  plethora  as  an  important  and  well-established  fact  in  path- 
ology, this  view,  lacking  proof,  received  a  serious  blow  from  the 
work  of  Ludwig's  pupils,  v.  Lesser  and  Worm-Muller,  and  from 
the  authoritative  conclusion  of  Cohnheim.  Lesser  and  Worm- 
Muller,  attempting  to  produce  artificial  plethora  by  transfusion  of 
blood  in  animals,  found  that  when  the  red  cells  were  thereby  in- 
creased 28  per  cent,  the  numbers  fell  to  normal  on  the  following 
day,  and  when  increased  58  per  cent,  the  blood  became  normal  on 
the  twenty-third  day,  while  the  total  quantity  of  blood  might  be 
doubled  without  abnormal  symptoms,  owing  to  the  rapid  return  to 
the  normal  quantity.  Likewise,  Hamburger  was  unable  to  produce 
a  permanent  plethora  in  horses,  by  the  injection  of  large  quantities 
(7  litres)  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  finding  that 
the  isotonic  power  of  the  blood,  thus  increased,  became  normal  in 
one-half  to  two  hours,  while  nearly  all  traces  of  the  salt  diaapi>eared 
from  the  blood  in  twenty-four  hours.  Instead  of  drawing  from  these 
data  the  conclusion  that  continuous  plethora  cannot  be  induced 
artificially,  the  unwarranted  claim  was  advanced  that  a  true  plethora 
does  not  exist  (cf.  v.  Kecklinghausen,  Lukjanow).  Against  this  con- 
clusion stood  the  daily  observation  of  clinicians  and  pathologists,  at 
the  bedside  and  in  the  dead-house,  that  there  are  extreme  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  different  subjects,  in  divers 
states  of  health  and  disease.  Oertel  especially  strongly  maintained, 
without  being  able  to  offer  proof,  that  the  volume  of  blood  might  be 
reduced  in  endocarditis  and  with  good  therapeutical  effect.  Positive 
data  on  the  question  were  gathered  by  Bergmann  and  Heissler,  pupils 
of  Bollinger,  and  the  fact  established  that  there  is,  in  general,  a 
direct  ratio  between  the  volume  of  blood  and  size  of  the  heart,  and 
the  muscular  development  of  the  subject,  and  an  indirect  ratio  with 
the  subject's  fat  deposits.  Though  lacking  full  experimental  proof 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 
is  variable,  may  be  increased  by  hygienic  measures,  and  is  diminished 
in  many  unhygienic  and  pathological  conditions. 

Anhydremia,  /.  e.,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  blood  with  concen- 
tration of  solids,  must  be  admitted  to  result  from  loss  of  body  fluids, 
as  by  sweating  and  diarrhea,  or  by  diminished  ingestion  of  water. 

Czerny  exposed  cats  in  a  warm,  dry  chamber  for  thirty-six  hours, 
finding  that  they  lost  45  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  the  volume  of 
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blood  was  greatly  reduced,  its  viscosity  increased,  and  the  red  cells 
rose,  in  one  case,  to  ten  millions  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Grawitz  found  that  profuse  sweating  is  followed  in  the  majority 
of  cases  by  a  concentration  of  the  blood,  in  one  instance  from  specific 
gravity  1040  to  1051.  A  few  subjects  showed  a  contrary  reaction 
and  diminution  in  gravity  (1060  to  1057.5),  which  Grawitz  refers  to 
nervous  influences. 

Limbeck  examined  the  blood  of  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
with  extreme  ascites,  before  and  after  tapping  the  abdomen.  On 
the  day  after  the  removal  of  18  litres  of  fluid  the  red  cells  had 
risen  from  3,280,000  to  6,160,000.  Stintzing  and  Gumprecht  have 
made  similar  observations  before  and  after  the  removal  of  large 
serous  exudates. 

Grawitz  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  at  first  decreased 
by  the  intravenous  injection  of  concentrated  salt  solutions  (absorption 
of  water),  while  the  administration  of  the  salt  by  mouth  concentrated 
the  blood. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  ingestion  of  water  and  the  loss  of 
body  fluids  always  produces  a  more  or  less  transitory  effect  on  the 
volume  of  the  blood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  the  prolonged 
sweats  of  phthisis  and  the  severe  diarrhea  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  cholera  lead  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  i^uction  in  the  volume 
of  the  blood  and  a  concentration  of  blood  cells. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  was  frequently  encountered  by 
the  writer  among  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Wickoff  (1898).  When  these  patients, 
suffering  from  prolonged  malaria  with  severe  anemia,  were  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever  or  acute  aysentery.  the  ordinary  watery  character  of  the  expressed  blood 
drop  disappeared,  and  the  blood  soon  became  thick  and  deep  rea. 

Herz  claims  to  have  recognized  an  "  acute  swelling  "  of  the  red 
cells  in  febrile  conditions,  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  and  v.  Lim- 
beck, finding  a  considerable  average  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  red 
cells  in  eight  febrile  cases,  believes  that  relative  oligoplasmia  with 
increased  volume  of  red  cells  is  of  freauent  occurrence  in  high  fevers. 

The  effect  of  nenrouB  influences  in  altering  the  (juality  of  the  blood 
in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  circulation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
numerous  studies. 

Cohnstein  and  Zuntz  found  that  section  of  the  cord  above  the 
origin  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  is  followed  by  general  dilatation  of 
blcHodvessels,  and  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  red  cells. 

Grawitz  and  Knopf elmacher  found,  in  general,  that  vasomotor 
paralysis  is  followed  by  local  and  general  increase  in  the  volume  of 
blood,  with  diminished  specific  gravity  and  proportion  of  red  cells, 
while  the  opposite  effects  follow  vasomotor  constriction  of  vessels. 

The  nervous  stimulus  of  cold  baths  has  been  found  by  Leichten- 
stern,  Wick,  Knopf  elmacher,  Wintemitz,  Thayer,  and  Grawitz  to  be 
followed  by  contraction  of  vessels  and  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
red  and  white  cells,  while  the  hot  pack  and  the  inhalation  of  amy] 
nitrite  have  an  opiK>site  effect. 

To  a  similar  origin  must  be  attributed  the  increased  gravity  of  the 
blood  obser\'ed  by  Grawitz  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  and 
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Ittires  of  the  bacillus  of  cholera  aud  of  diphtheria,  and  the  oppo- 
iwte  effect  produced  by  dreplocorrtia  and  Maphylococoiui  pyoffenea  and 

The  intluence  of  paychical  emotions  on  the  character  of  the  blood  in 
idifferent  regions  of  the  body  has  been  emphasized  by  Lloyd  Jones, 
\faid  is  seen  especially  in  the  study  of  the  blood  in  neurotic  women. 
Jacobi,  examining  the  blood  of  an  hysterical  woman,  found  on 
November  12th  3,892,000  red  cells;  on  December  11th  8,084,000 
',  102,200  white  cells  ;  on  December  16th  3,393,O(J0  red,  22,000 
bite.  Qrawitz  refers  to  the  remarkable  increase  seen  in  the  si^ecific 
_  ,vity  and  proportion  of  cells  in  the  blood  of  rabbits,  in  experi- 
iments  conducted  without  anesthesia.  The  remarkable  variations  in 
•ihe  blood  taken  from  the  ears  of  rabbits,  de{>cnding  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  blood-content  of  the  member,  are  a  matter  of  common 
observation. 

In  the  meckanimn  by  which  these  chaiigee  are  brought  about  there 

ap])ear  to  be  many  factors.     Heidenhain,  Lowit,  Gartner  and  Homer, 

.^ad  that  many  substances  injected  into  the  blood  cause  an  increased 

"low  of  lymph.     (Extract  of  cancerous  tumors,  peptone,  tuberculin, 

'as  of  B. pyoci/ttneus  and  pnetanococcue,  henii-albumose,  nuclein, 

.acid,  etc.)     Heidenhain  and  Hamburger  believe  that  some  aub- 

ices  excite  a  secretory  action  of  the  capillary  endothelium,  whereby 

fluids  of  the  blood  are  diminished. 

Grawitz  explains  the  concentration  of  the  blooil  under  the  influence 

cold  by  the  escape  of  fluids  into  the  tissues,  but  the  experiment  of 

hustein  and  Zuntz  ofFers  another  exi)lanation,  since  they  found 

ider  the  microseoj>e  that  capillaries  might  be  so  reduced  in  calibre 

by  irritation  of  vasoconstrictor  nerves  fliat  no  red  cells,  but  only 
plasma,  oould  pass  in  them.  It  then  appears  that  many  red  cells 
may  be  caught  in  the  contracted  capillaries  while  the  plasma  passes 
on  into  the  veins.  Grawitz  concluded  from  many  comparative  tests' 
'^liiat  the  capillary  blood  is,  in  all  ordinary  conditions,  richer  in  cells 
m  that  of  the  veins ;  but  Becker  found  no  such  differencee  in  the 
lis  of  veins  and  capillaries,  and  thinks  that  the  polycythemia  of 
cold  is  referable  both  to  the  escape  of  fluids  from  the  blood  and  to 
the  sifting  of  cells  by  tbe  contracted  capillaries.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  proven  that  the  vascular  dilatation  produced  by  heat  is 
followed  by  the  return  of  tissue  fluids  into  the  capillaries.  It  appears 
quite  as  likely  that  an  irregular  distribution  of  cells  and  plasma  is  to 
a  larger  extent  responsible  lot  such  local  variations  in  the  composition 
of  the  blood  {cf.  Winternitz). 

The  law  that  increased  blood  pressure  leads  to  transudation, 
ithoritatively  stated  by  Ludwig  and  Landois,  appears  to  have  a  less 
portanl  application  here  than  in  more  general  and  more  prolonged 
Doeases.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  cold  batb  can  be  followed  by  much 
[udation  of  serum  into  the  tissues. 

Massage  and  electricity  have  beeu  shown,  by  Mitchell  and  Cheron, 
cause  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  red  cells  in  the 
of  a  part,  au  effect  which  may  be  explained  according  to  the 
'e  data. 
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Ekgren  found  that  ten  minutes  of  active  massage  of  body  or 
abdomen  increased  the  peripheral  leucocytes,  chiefly  the  polynuclears, 
from  1000  to  3000,  once  7000.  The  increase  was  not  marked  ten 
minutes  after  the  massage.  Oliver  was  able  to  lower  the  red  cells 
of  the  finger  7  per  cent,  by  elevating  the  arm,  while  elevation  of  the 
leg  for  fifteen  minutes  lowered  the  red  cells  of  the  toe  14  per  cent., 
and  raised  them  in  the  finger  3  per  cent.  Exercise  and  faradism 
caused  an  increase  of  5  to  8  per  cent,  in  the  peripheral  blood.  A 
Turkish  bath  caused  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  the  osmotic  relations  of  the  blood  in  controlling 
the  volume  of  red  cells  and  plasma  is  indicated  from  the  discussion 
in  Chapter  II.  In  hydremia  and  anhydremia  Hamburger  has  shown 
that  the  isotonic  relations  of  the  blood  are  maintained  by  a  rapid 
interchange  of  salts  and  albumins  between  the  cells  and  plasma, 
with  frequent  minor  changes  in  their  relative  volume.  From  Lim- 
beck's analyses  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  it  appears,  also,  that  the 
imbibition  of  COj  causes  swelling  of  red  cells  with  absorption  of 
water  and  salts  and  with  relative  diminution  in  the  volume  of  plasma. 


The  foregoing  considerations  are  dwelt  upon  not  only  because  of 
their  theoretical  interest,  but  because  they  deal  with  fundamental 
facts  without  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  properly 
perform  or  sensibly  interpret  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
blood. 

To  summarize  the  discussion,  it  lias  been  shown  that  there  are 
wide  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  referable  to 
diverse  conditions  other  than  disease. 

1.  There  are  considerable  physiological  variations  in  the  volume 
and  composition  of  the  blood,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
individual  (plethora),  and  the  degree  of  muscular  development. 
Here  may  be  classed  the  variations  between  the  sexes  and  between 
different  periods  of  life.  Such  variations  are  permanent  but  usually 
not  of  extreme  grade. 

2.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  physiological  conditions  producing 
marked  but  transitory  changes  in  the  blood,  such  as  active  digestion, 
muscular  exertion,  the  ingestion  of  fluids,  profuse  perspiration,  tem- 
porary cyanosis,  etc. 

3.  The  nervous  system  has  a  very  striking  temporary  influence  on 
the  (juality  of  the  blood  in  local  or  general  areas,  acting  through  the 
cerebral  (psychical)  or  medullary  centres,  or  through  local  vasomotor 
nerves. 

4.  Various  local  influences  may  greatly  change  the  quality  of  the 
blood  specimen,  as  seen  in  the  local  and  transient  effects  of  cold, 
heat,  massage,  and  electricity. 

5.  Many  theraiKJUtical  procedures  may  temporarily  alter  the  blood, 
as  the  aspiration  of  fluids,  administration  of  diaphoretics,  purges, 
vasodilators  (amyl  nitrite),  vasoconstrictors,  etc. 
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6.  Various  pathological  conditions  may  partly  or  completely 
obscure  the  real  status  of  the  blood,  as  the  sweats  of  phthisis ;  the 
diarrhea  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera  ;  general  cyanosis 
or  local  stasis  ;  the  increased  arterial  tension  of  uremia ;  the  polyuria 
of  diabetes  and  nephritis  ;  antemortem  cardiac  failure,  etc. 

Having  regard  to  the  possible  action  of  any  of  the  above  influences, 
one  may  avoid  many  of  the  local  disturbances  by  observing  special 
care  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  blood  specimen. 

The  blood  should  be  expressed  by  very  slight  pressure,  exerted  at 
a  distance,  from  a  liberal  puncture  of  the  finger-tip  or  ear-lobe.  The 
circulation  in  the  part  should  be  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  and 
should  be  uniform.  A  cold,  bloodless  tissue  is  not  suitable  for  fur- 
nishing a  blood  specimen,  and  if  artificial  means  are  taken  to  correct 
the  condition  a  sufficient  period  must  elapse  to  allow  the  accelerated 
circulation  to  subside.  Blood  should  be  taken  not  less  than  four 
hours  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  when  comparative  tests  are  made  the 
specimens  should  be  taken  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 

The  examination  having  been  performed,  its  results  are  to  be 
interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  possible  clinical  information. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Grawitz  has  pointed  out,  that  the  numer- 
ous contradictor}^  results  of  hematological  studies  are  largely  referable 
to  hasty  conclusions  drawn  from  figures  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  or  the  stage  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 
Likewise,  hematological  diagnosis  has  fallen  into  much  discredit 
from  the  tendency  to  offer  opinions  from  the  isolated  findings  of  the 
blood  test. 


PART  I. 
GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


TECHNICS. 


QUALITATIVE  TESTS  FOB  BLOOD. 

Demonstration  of  Bed  Oells.  By  far  the  most  delicate  for  blood 
is  the  demonstration  of  red  cells  under  the  microscope,  but  as  the 
cells  are  not  always  preserved  in  demonstrable  form  one  must 
usually  resort  to  tests  for  hemoglobin  and  its  derivatives.  To 
demonstrate  red  cells  in  dry  blood  stains  one  should  soften  the  scrap- 

Fio.  1. 


Hemin  crystals.    (Rieder.) 


ings  in  some  agent  which  will  not  lake  the  corpuscles.  Many  of  the 
fluids  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  active  laking  agents  for 
dried  red  cells — e.  g.,  0.8  per  cent,  salt ;  glycerin,  60  per  cent.;  sodium 
sulphate,  76  per  cent.  A  strong  alkaline  solution,  as  KOH  30  per 
cent.,  is  effective  in  separating  the  corpuscles  and  does  not  dissolve 
them. 
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The  Guaiacum  Test. 

To  a  watery  solution  of  the  suspected  substance  are  added  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  guaiac,  producing  a  milky  precipitate.  A  few 
drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide  added  will,  in  the  presence  of  blood 
pigment,  produce  a  distinct  blue  color. 

The  tincture  of  guaiac  should  be  freshly  made,  and  diluted  to  the 
color  of  pale  sherry  wine.  The  guaiac  must  be  added  before  the  per- 
oxide, and  the  blue  color  must  be  developed  immediately.  Many 
substances  turn  tincture  of  guaiac  blue,  without  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide. This  test  is  very  delicate,  demonstrating  one  part  of  fresh 
blood  in  several  thousands  of  water.  It  is  most  effective  with  fresh 
specimens  ;  but  after  two  or  three  years  some  specimens  fail  to  react 
satisfactorily.  Brandenburg  finds  that  leucocytes  of  myelogenous 
origin,  but  not  the  lymphocytes,  give  this  same  reaction.  The  guaiac 
test  demonstrates  the  presence  of  peroxidases,  which  exist  in  most 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

The  Hemin  Test  (Teichmann's). 

A  drop  of  blood  or  portion  of  suspected  detritus  is  spread  out  on 
a  glass  slide,  mixed  with  one  drop  of  salt  solution  and  dried  at  a  low 
temperature.  A  cover-glass  is  then  laid  over  the  specimen,  filled 
beneath  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  specimen  evaiK)rated  with 
higher  heat,  but  without  boiling.  When  the  fluids  have  entirely 
evaporated  the  specimen  may  be  mounted  in  distilled  water  and 
examined  microscopically  for  the  characteristic  crystals  of  hemin 
(Teichmann's  crystals). 

The  hemin  test,  if  successful,  is  absolutely  reliable,  but  often  fails, 
in  unskilled  hands,  from  (1)  alteration  of  albumins  by  excessive 
heat,  preventing  the  formation  of  crystals ;  (2)  excess  of  salt  solu- 
tion ;  (3)  violent  boiling  which  drives  off  free  HCl,  thus  preventing 
the  formation  of  hemin  crystals  (hydrochloride  of  hematin). 

Hemin  crystals  often  fail  to  form  from  old  blood  stains  in  which  the 

f)igment  has  become  comparatively  insoluble  from  the  formation  of 
lematin.  In  such  cases  a  successful  result  may  sometimes  be  secured 
by  allowing  the  specimen  prejyared  in  the  usual  way  with  excess  of 
dilute  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  stand  overnight  (Richter). 

When  the  stain  is  very  faint  or  diffuse,  or  washed,  the  blood  pig- 
ment may  be  concentrated,  as  recommended  by  Wood,  by  dissolving 
the  material  in  weak  alkaline  solution,  precipitating  the  pigment 
by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  tungstate  strongly  acidified  by  acetic  acid,  collecting  the 
brownish  precipitate,  and  i>erforming  the  usual  hemin  test  u|>on  it. 

MEDICO-LEGAL  SERUM   DIAGNOSIS  OF  BLOOD. 

One  fruitful  result  of  the  recent  trend  of  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  immunitv  has  been  the  discoverv  of  a  delicate  and  reliable  method 
of  distinguishing  human  blood  from  that  of  lower  animals.     The 
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first  step  in  the  elaburation  of  this  mothrtd  of  senini  diagnosis  con- 
eialed  in  the  discovorv  bv  Tsetiiatuwilsch  that  the  serum  of  au  animal 
treated  by  iujectiona  of  defibrtnated  biood  or  of  serum  from  anotlier 
snecies  of  animal  develops  the  power  of  agglutinatiug  and  dissolving 
tiie  red  cells  or  of  causing  a  precipitate  in  tlie  serum  of  the  second 
animal. 

This  effect  was  foimd  to  be  limited  to  the  species  of  animal  whose 
blood  was  used  in  the  injections,  while  on  the  blood  of  other  animals 
the  serum  remained  inert.  It  soon  became  apjUirent  that  the  serum 
of  an  animal  could  be  made  to  develop  specific  powers  in  relation  to 
vsrioiis  animal  tissues  and  albumins  and  even  to  vegetable  albumins, 
and  in  1900  Wasaerman  pointed  out  that  the  biological  method  was 
probably  ca|>able  of  separating  between  all  albumins  of  whatever 
source. 

Almost  simultaneously  Deutsch,  Uhlenhuth,  Wa^iserman  and 
Scliutze,  and  Stern  applied  the  method  to  the  idenliiication  of  blood 
for  medico-legal  purposes,  and  showed  that  it  was  [wesible  thereby 
to  determine  the  origin  of  old  blood  stains. 

Deutsch  immunized  rabbits  by  defibrinated  human  blood  and  pro- 
duced specific  agglutination  and  solution  of  the  red  cells,  finding 
that  the  test  could  be  applied  to  minute  quantities  of  blood  cells 
prepared  in  the  hanging  drop.  His  method  is  of  value  in  deal- 
ing with  small  amounts  of  blood  in  which  the  red  cells  are  still 
intact,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  gives  reliable  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  more  minute  stains  than  can  be  treated  by  tlie  method  of 
precipitation  of  albumins.  The  other  observers  employed  defibrin- 
ated blood  and  secured  sera  which  caused  precipitates  in  solutions  of 
slai  us. 

Method  of  Preparation  of  the  Semm.  The  rabbit  is  the  animal 
visually  employed,  and  three  or  four  large  healthy  ones  should  he 
selectetl.  They  should  te  housed  under  the  best  hygienic  condi- 
tions. The  wriier  has  had  very  satisfactory  results  with  chiekeus, 
and  there  are  theoretical  reasons  for  preferring  this  animal  to  the 
rabbit.  I>efibrinated  blow!  squeezed  from  the  fresh  placenta  or 
drained  from  the  umbilical  cord  should  be  used  for  the  injections, 
although  less  potent  sera  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  albuminous 
urine  (Stern,  Leclainche  and  Valine)  or  of  pleuritic  exudate  (Dinkel- 
suiel,  Dieudonue),  or  of  blood  from  the  cadaver  (Modica,  Ziemke). 
The  placental  blood  may  be  jioured  into  100  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flasks 
containing  broken  glass  or  beads,  and  defibrination  accomplished  by 
shaking  the  flasks  for  a  few  minutes.  Or  the  blood  mny  be  allowed 
to  ooBgulate  and  the  serum  used  which  separates  after  forty-eight 
■  ours.  The  former  metliod  is  preferable,  as  it  yields  a  more  henio- 
■tio  antiserum.  From  six  to  eight  injections  of  6  to  10  c.c.  each, 
it  iuter%'a]a  of  three  to  five  days,  are  reijuired  to  develop  a  serum 
Df  sufficient  potency  for  iiractical  use.  * 

The  intra|)eritoneal  is  the  preferable  route,  and  the  animals  usually 
iolerate  the  injections  well.  If  they  lose  weight,  treatment  should 
be  suspended  for  a  weelt.  Strict  asepsis  in  the  handling  of  the  blood 
in  the  injections  is,  of  course,  essential. 


The  serum  may  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by  drawing  a  little 
blood  from  the  ear  vein,  and  after  a  sufficient  course  of  treatment 
the  animal  may  be  essanguinatcd  by  exposing  the  carotid  and  draw- 
ing the  blood  throLigb  a  canula  ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  sacrifice  the 
animal,  but  to  bleed  from  the  marginal  ear  vein,  as  a  very  little  8ub- 
setjuent  treatment  serves  to  restore  the  potency  of  the  senim  in  an 
animal  which  has  once  been  bled. 

The  drawn  bloixl  should  be  allowed  to  coagulate,  and  the  semm 
drawn  off  as  clear  as  possible,  eentrifuged,  if  necessary',  sealed  in 
glass  tubes,  and  kept  on  ice.  Preservation  of  the  active  agent  may 
be  secured  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  by  evaiiorating 
the  itenim  on  giatfs  plates,  the  dr\'  residue  being  dissolved  in  salt 
solution  when  needed  (Modica  and  Nobell). 

In  testing  a  suspected  stain  the  material  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
very  little  0.6  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  (c.  p.),  or  in  0.1  per  cent. 
NaOH,  as  preferred  by  Zierake,  or,  if  the  stain  is  old  and  fails  to 
dissolve  readily,  in  concentrated  potassium  cyauide  with  subseipient 
neutral iiffltion  with  tartaric  acid  (Ziemke). 

The  solution,  if  turbid,  may  naually  be  cleared  by  the  centrifuge 
or  by  filtration  through  Schleicher's  filter  paper  (blue  ribbon),  or 
through  an  asltestos  filter.  Small  test  tubes — diameter  0.5  cm. — are 
reimired  in  the  work. 

To  the  filtrate  should  be  added  the  active  serum  in  pvopoiHon  not 
grtaltf  than  S  :-'ilK     In  less  dilutions  spurious  reactions  may  occur. 

The  writer  finds  it  advisable  to  prepare  several  controls  in  each 
test,  one  of  known  human  blood,  and  one  of  the  salt  or  other  solu- 
tion used  in  dissolving  the  bloo«l  stain,  one  of  blood  from  another 
animal,  one  of  human  blood  to  which  normal  mbbit  serum  is  added, 
and  one  of  the  dissolved  stain  which  shall  remain  untreated.  With- 
out Buoh  controls  a  short  experience  with  the  method  will  convince 
one  that  errors  will  not  infre<iuently  arise  from  unknown  factors. 
All  of  these  specimens  should  be  ])lacied  in  the  thermostat. 

The  reaction  is  positive  when  a  distinct  turbidity  appears  instantly 
or  within  a  few  minutes,  and  when  a  floconlent  precipitate  forma 
■within  three  hours.  I^eas  definite  reactions,  such  as  uniform  turbidity, 
cannot  at  present  be  accepted  (Ziemke),  although  sera  of  moderate 
potency  give  only  turbidity  at  first  and  require  more  than  three  hours 
for  preoipitation.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  secure  a  serum  of 
high  potency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  powerful  sera  are 
more  apt  to  cause  turbidity  in  heterologous  bloods  (Strube,  Lenoaaier 
and  Lemoine).  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  more  powerful  sera  can  be 
ufely  diluted  beyond  the  point  where  reactions  in  heterologous  bloud 
can  occur. 

The  reaction  does  not  fail  with  very  old  specimens  of  blood, 
although  it  becomes  less  distinct  the  older  the  specimen.  Ziemke 
obtained  a  cloudiness  in  three  hours  from  a  blootl  stain  twenty-five 
yeara  old  ;  from  blisod  mixed  with  earth  three  years  old  ;  from 
decomposed  blood ;  and  from  human  blood  highly  diluted  with  six 
other  Icinda  of  blood.  A  solution  of  iron-rust  guve  no  reaction. 
Uhleuhuth  secured  positive  results  with  blood  of  the  three  months' 
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decomposed  cadaver,  aud  with  soapsud^j  containing  washed  Mood. 
The  reaction  fails  when  dry  blood  has  been  heated  oue  hour  at  130° 
C  (Ferrai).  SoliUions  of  blood  stains  on  leather  may  precipitate 
spontaneously,  proliably  from  the  presence  of  tannin. 

The  delicacy  of   the  test  is  \"ery  great,  a   reaction  having  beeo 
obtainal    in    solutions  of   blood  too  weak   to   give  the  absorption 
spectra,  and  in  solutions  of  1  of  serum  to  .50,000  of  blood  (Stem). 
Limit&tiona  of  the  Test.    The  reaction  is  not,  in  one  sense,  specific, 
and  there  are  only  i^uantitative  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by 
ailding  humanized  aera  to  varioua  types  of  blood.     However,  these 
quantitative  differences  are  very  great,  and  in   a   large   series  of 
animals  Stern,  Wasserman  and  Schutze,  aud  Niittall,  found  none  to 
react  to  humanized  sera  in  any  degree  comparable  to  human  blood 
j  except  that  of  the  monkey.     There  are  several  reports  in  the  litera- 
ture showing  that  special  sera  added  in  slight  dilution  (1:0,  1 :20) 
I  cause  reaotions  in  the  blood  of  many  animals  not  very  closely  related, 
I  but  it  has  been  fullv  shown  that  if  the  test  serum  is  diluted  up  to 
1 :  50  or  1 :  100  and' added  to  blood  diluted  1 :  20  or  1  :  100,  the  i-esults 
I  become  absolutely  specific.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  attend  care- 
fully both  to  the  dilution  of  the  serum  to  be  tested  and  to  that  of 
[  the  active  serum  used  in  the  tests.     Kister  and  Wolff,  and  Strauss 
and  the  writer  have  found  that  most  reactions  in  heterologous  bloods 
may  be  avoided  by  diluting  the  test  aerura  1  :  50.     Indeed,  most  of 
I  them  fail  to  appear  wlien  the  serum  is  diluted  1 :  30. 

The  writer  has  eomi>ared  the  reactions  of  human  and  monkey 

blood  (rhoesus)  treated  by  several  potent  humanized  rabbit  sera,  and 

finds  that  the  reaction  fails  in  this  monkey  blood  when  the  test  serum 

is  diluted  1 :  50.   The  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  blood  to  be  tested, 

if  not  greater  than  1  ;  1000,  made  comparatively  little  difference. 

I       The  method  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing  the  chemical  variety 

of   albumin,  as  Rostocki  showed  that  rabbit  serum  potent  against 

I  horse  globulin  precipitated  also  serum  albumin  of  the  horse. 

I       A  more  practical  difficulty  in  identifying  blood  is  found  in  the 

[  fact  that   tlie  active   serum   precipitates  albumins  from   exudates, 

f  nrinary  and   pleuritic,  etc.,  and  from   sputum.      Strauss  and  the 

;   writer  secured  good  precipitates  from  albuminous  diarrheal  stools 

not  containing  blood.     It  must,  therefore,  first  be  determined  by 

'  the  hemiu  test  that  the  stain  is  blwd.     Contamination  by  pus,  feces, 

I  sputum,  or  urine  can  usually  be  detccteil  by  appropriate  tests. 

Sonrces  of  Error.     1.  Turbidity  or  precipitate  may  occur  in  any 
I  bl'xHi  from  too  slight  dilution  of  serum, 

2.  Potent  sera  considerably  diluted  (1:20)  cause  turbidity  in 
solutions  of  blood  from  closely  related  animals. 

3.  The  chemicals  used  may  be  impure  and  cause  precipitates. 

4.  Chlorofonn  does  not  inhibit  all  bacterial  growth,  and  precipi- 
tates occurring  after  three  hours  may  be  referable  to  this  cause. 

5.  The  reaction  of  the  solution  may  be  too  acid  or  too  alkaline, 
and  the  reaction  fails  or  it  occurs  in  heterologous  blood  (Ziemke, 
Rostocki).      The  reaction   should   be   neutral  or  slightly   alkaline 

I  (Ijcnossier,  Leraoine),  or  slightly  acid  (Rostocki), 
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ti.  The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  chemicals  wliich  cause  jirecipi- 
tatee,  or  human  alliumiaous  or  mucous  exudates  may  be  present  in 
the  eolation  and  react  as  btood  albumins  (of.  Graham-8mith  and 

Sanger), 

From  the  foregoing  discussian  it  is  evident  that  full  niedloo-legal 
requirements  for  the  positive  identificatiun  of  blood  stains  may  be 
met,  under  some  conditions,  by  the  biological  test.  These  conditions 
are  the  positive  proof  by  the  herain  test  that  the  material  is  blood 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  flocciilent  precipitate  appearing  within  one 
to  three  hours  in  tlie  suspected  specimen  and  in  no  other  of  the 
several  controls  when  a  potent  serum  is  added  in  proportion  of 
1:50  of  blood. 

While  these  conditions  can  usually  be  secured  when  dealing  n~ith 
Cresh  bloo<l  in  considerable  cjuantities,  in  the  writer's  opinion  and 
experience  the  material  submitted  for  medico-l^ul  examination  is 
more  apt  to  be  old,  scanty,  and  impure,  and  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing a  fully  satisfactory  test  by  this  method  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 
With  such  material  one  has  often  to  be  content  with  faint  turbidities 
instead  of  fli>oculent  precipitates,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear, 
as  Stoeu&^o  maintains,  tnat  a  guarded  opinion  be  given  and  the 
claim  made  only  that  the  specimen  is  probably  human  blood.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  absolutely  faultless  tcchniijue  is  required, 
and  tliat  this  can  be  obtained  only  after  considerable  experience. 


SFECTBOSCOPIC   EXAMINATION  OF    BLOOD. 

Ill  all  ca.scs  wliere  a  .'iullicient  ([Uiiutity  of  dissolved  blocid  can  be 
obtaineil  for  examination  the  spectroscopic  test  is  the  be.^t  means  of 
determining  not  only  the  presence  of  blood  pigment  but  also  its  par- 
ticidar  form. 


Of  fresh  bloo<l  a  1  percent,  solulioo  yields  very  distinct  ab.sorpdon 
bunds.  Recently  clotted  blood  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Old 
elota  may  usually  be  dissolved  hy  maceration  in  acetic  ncid,  after 
which  the  spectrum  of  ncid  liemalin  is  obtained.     Clots  that  have 
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,  been   exposed  to   heat  must  be  macerated  in  ammonia,   wlieti   the 

I  spectrum  of  reduced  or  of  alkaline  hematiii  will  result. 

1       For  ordinary  clinical  work  Browning's  spectroscope  is  very  satis- 

I  factory,  but  absorption  bands  are  more  accurately  located  !n  larger 

I  instruments.     The  small  instrument  t-hould  be  supported  in  a  con- 

'  venient  holder  in  strong  daylight  or  gaslight.     By  means  of  a  collar 

'  the  width  of  the  aperture  may  be  varied  according  to  the  strength 

of  the  light  and  opacity  of  the  Huid,     By  means  of  the  sliding  tube 

Fraunhofer's  lines  are   brought    into  accurate  focus.      The   fluids 

should  be  examined  in  sranll  glass  vials  with  flat  sides. 

When  dealing  with  fresh  blood  Jind  unaltered  Hb  the  spectrum  is 
that  of  oxyktmoghhin,  which  shows  two  absorption  bands  between 
It  and  E,  one  rather  thin  aud  sharp  near  the  orange,  and  the  other 
bnuider  near  the  green.  The  indigo  and  most  of  the  blue  is  absorbed. 
In  strong  solutions  the  two  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin  may  be  united. 
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SpecliBof  Ulood  iilgmenlii.    (Aftei  Llnibecli.) 

If  to  the  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  added  a  little  reducing  sub- 
stance, such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  the  color  of  the  fluid  becomes 
darker  and  the  speotruni  changes,  becoming  that  of  reduced  hemo- 
globin, giving  one  broad  absorption  band  between  D  and  E. 

The  transformation  of  the  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin  to  that  of 
re<luced  Hh,  by  reducing  agents,  is  the  positive  indication  of  the 
presence  of  blood.  Cochineal  and  ammoniated  carmine  give  spectra 
very  similar  to  that  of  oxyhemoglobin,  but  on  the  addition  of  boric 
acid  the  spectra  of  these  substances  are  displaced  into  the  blue,  while 
that  of  blood  remains  unaffected.  The  spectra  of  various  other 
veeetable  dyes  simulate  that  of  blood,  but  these  are  bleached  by 
eoaium  bisulphite. 

Hematin  is  producerl  by  the  addition  of  acids  or  strong  alkalies  to 
reduced  Hb.  In  acid  solution  its  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  acid 
methemoglobin.  In  alkaline  sohition  it  gives  a  single  rather  broad 
band  at  1). 
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The  end-product  of  the  alteration  of  hemoglobin  found  in  old 
blood  stains  is  iron-free  hematoporphyrin,  which  must  be  identified 
by  the  spectroscope.  Kratter  and  Hammerl  claimed  to  have  ob- 
tained the  spectrum  of  this  pigment  from  specimens  of  incinerated 
blood.  To  prepare  a  solution  of  hematoporphyrin  the  suspected 
stain  should  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
should  yield  a  reddish  violet  fluid  in  one-half  hour.  The  spectrum 
of  hematoporphyrin  resembles  that  of  oxyhemoglobin,  but  the  bands 
are  displaced  further  to  the  left,  especially  the  small  band  to  the 
left  of  2).  In  alkaline  solutions  the  spectrum  resembles  that  of  acid 
hematin  (Fig.  4). 


Fig.  4. 


Spectra  ot  hematoporpbyrin.    (1)  in  acid  solution,  (2)  in  alkaline  solution. 


Clinically,  the  most  important  alteration  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  that 
into  methemof/lobiny  sometimes  detected  by  the  chocolate  color  of  the 
blood.  In  acid  or  neutral  solution  it  gives  four  absorption  bandSy 
one  quite  sharp,  between  C  and  Z> ;  a  second,  faint,  in  the  yellow, 
immediately  to  the  right  oi  D  ;  a  third,  broad,  rather  distinct,  between 
the  yellow  and  green,  and  just  to  the  left  of  E ;  a  fourth,  broad,  to 
the  left  of  F,  sometimes  merged  with  a  complete  absorption  of  the 
blue  end  of  tlie  s|>ectnim. 

The  demonstration  of  carbonio-oxide-Hb  is  of  great  clinical  im- 
portance in  ciises  of  gas  poisoning.  The  blood  drop  has  a  rosy 
red  tinge,  seen  alike  in  both  venous  and  arterial  blood.  In  i  per 
cent,  dilution  a  s|)ectrum  is  obtained  which  resembles  that  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin, but  the  bands  are  broader,  and  the  T>  band  is  displaced 
slightly  to  the  right.  On  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  the 
spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  replaced  by  that  of  reduced  Hb,  while 
Co-Hb  remains  unaltered.  In  applying  this  test  clinically,  since 
consi<lerable  oxyhemoglobin  remains  in  the  blood  in  most  cases,  the 
results  of  spectral  analysis  are  not  always  clear,  and  corroborative 
tests  are  re<|uired. 

1.  Warm  tlie  specimen  with  ei|ual  parts  of  10  per  cent.  XaOH  ; 
normal  blow!  l)ecoines  dark  brownisli  green,  the  other  becomes 
cloudy,  tlien  clear  red,  and  red  flakes  gather  on  the  surface  (Hop|)e- 
Soyler). 

2.  To  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  blood  add  a  few  droi)s  of  orange- 
coloreil  aininoniuni  sulphide  containing  an  excess  of  sulphur,  and 
faintly  acidify  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  carcjully  shak- 
ing,    (.'urboiiic  oxide  blood  then  shows  a  beautiful  rose-red  color. 
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with  a  flocculent  precipitate,  while  normal  blood  becomes  greenish 
or  reddish  gray.  The  test  may  be  performed  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
adding  a  drop  of  blood  to  the  mixed  reagents  (Eatayama). 

Eiinkel  and  Welzel  employ  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  or  very 
dilute  solution  of  platinum  chloride,  which  color  carbonic  oxide 
blood  bright  red,  normal  blood  black. 

Rubner  recommends  tliat  the  suspected  blood  be  diluted  four  to 
five  times  with  acetate  of  lead,  when  normal  blood  becomes  chocolate, 
carbonic  oxide  blood  red. 

Watery  neutral  solutions  of  Co-Hb,  boiled,  yield  a  clear  red  coagu- 
lum,  while  oxyhemoglobin  becomes  grayish  brown  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Estimation  of  Total  Quantity  of  Blood. 

The  limits  of  error  in  the  methods  of  estimating  the  total  quantity 
of  blood,  suggested  by  Valentin,  Vierordt,  Buntzen,  and  Thibault, 
probably  exceed  the  physiological  and  pathological  variations  in  the 
bulk  of  this  tissue,  and  are,  therefore,  not  available  for  clinical 
purposes. 

Haldane  and  Smith  have  determined  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in 
fourteen  healthy  subjects  by  a  method  based  on  the  capacity  of  the 
blood  to  absorb  CO2.  In  these  subjects  the  total  bulk  of  blood  varied 
between  3.34  per  cent,  and  6.27  per  cent,  (average  4.88  per  cent.)  of 
the  body  weight  (one-thirtieth  to  one-sixteenth).  The  lowest  per- 
centage was  obtained  in  a  very  fat  subject.  Most  physiologists  hold 
that  the  total  blood  in  healthy  animals  is  about  one-thirteenth  of  the 
body  weight. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  BED  CELLS  AND  PLASMA. 

The  Hematocrit.  The  idea  that  the  centrifuge  might  give  valu- 
able clinical  information  concerning  the  volume  of  red  cells  was 
original  with  Blix,  while  his  instrument  and  method  have  been 
improved  principally  by  Hedin,  Grartner,  and  Daland.  Although 
hand  centrifuges  have  been  used  and  recommended,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  only  with  the  electric  centrifuge,  which  is  at  present  in 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  improved  electric  centrifuge  consists  of  an  iron-clad  motor 
can^'^ing  a  steel  shaft  and  horizontal  armature  for  urine  tubes,  which 
may  be  replaced  by  the  hematocrit.  A  "  speed  indicator  '^  may  also 
be  attached,  which  strikes  a  bell  with  every  100  revolutions.  The 
instrument  is  practically  noiseleas  even  with  a  very  high  speed.  A 
rheostat  is  used  to  control  the  current  and  speed.  A  speed  of  8000  to 
10,000  revolutions  may  be  obtained  by  a  small  batterj'  or  from  the 
street  current.  The  hand  centrifuge  (Fig.  6)  may  be  employed  when 
it  is  not  convenient  to  use  electricity. 

The  hematocrit  attachment  consists  of  two  capillary  tubes,  grad- 
uated in  100  degrees,  which  are  held  in  the  armature  by  springs. 

Procedure.  With  walking  patients  ^re^A  blood  may  be  used.  The 
capillary  tubes  may  be  filled  automatically  by  holding  the  tube 
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horizontally,  or  with  one  end  slightly  depressed,  and  touohitiK  it  to 
the  rather  large  drop  of  blood  required.  The  tube  '\&  then  imme- 
diately inserted  in  the  armature,  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  opixisite  tnbe  hav- 
ing previously  been  filled  with  water,  and  the  revolutions  are  begun 
before  the  blood  cougulatetj. 

When   the  patient  is  at  a  distance  the  blood   must  he  diluted, 
preferably  in  2.5  per  cent,  solution  |>otassium  bichromate,  aa  recom- 
mended by  Daland.     The  bloo<l  should  he  diluted  with  equal  parts 
of  this  solution,  which  may  l>e 
"«•'■  accomplished  in   the  red-ce'U  or 

white-cell  pi]>ette  of  the  bemo- 
cytometer.  With  the  red-cell 
pijiette  the  capillary  tube  is  filletl 
with  blood  to  the  mark  1 ,  then 
a  Ismail  air  bubble  is  drawn  in, 
followed  by  another  tube-length 
of  blood.  Three  or  four  tuoe- 
Icnglhs  of  blood  should  he  secured 
in  this  way  and  immediately 
mixed  with  an  etjual  number  of 
tidjc-leiigths  of  diluent.  With 
the  while-cell  pipette  a  single 
measure  of  blood  and  diluent  is 
suflicieut.  The  hltHxI  and  diluent 
should  then  be  mixed  hy  gentle 
shaking,  taking  care  not  to  en- 
close air  bubbles.  When  diluted 
blood  is  used  both  lubes  of  the 
hematocrit  should  be  filled  with 
blood,  which  may  be  done  by 
allowing  the  drops  to  flow  in 
from  the  point  of  the  pij^tte. 

The  tubes  are  now  revolved  at 
a  speed  of  eight  to  ten  thoutoind 
revolutions  (>er  minute,  for  three 
minuter,  after  which  the  volume 
of  the  red  cells  has  l>ecii  found 
unalterable. 

The  question  now  arises  how 
many  red  cells  are  contained  in 
one  degree  of  the  acale.  Daland,  working  extensively  with  diluted 
blood,  pUoea  the  number  at  90,390,  practically  100,000. 

Cnhot,  in  a  series  of  40  comparalive  tests,  using  undiluted  blood  in 
the  hematocrit,  found  variationij  between  105,000  and  12.'J,(XH),  with 
an  average  of  1 12,000, 

Further  observations  on  this  point  are  reipiired,  but  at  present 
the  aliove  figures  should  bo  used  for  diluted  and  fresh  hlowl  respec- 
tively, multiplying  the  renuli  hy  two  when  diluted  blood  has  been  used, 
lilinitationB   of    the   Hematocrit.     Since   the   centrifuge   does   not 
ly  reriuire  the  use  of  diluting  fluids,  a  serious  cnusc  of  error 
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1  the  ruethm]  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  fresh  blood.  It  raust 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  nriginal  voluDie  of  the  red  cells  can- 
not always  be  exactly  deterniined  hv  this  method,  as  in  pathological 
conditions  the  compressibility  of  the  corpuscles  is  not  always  uni- 
I  form.  Moreover,  in  altered  couclitions  of  the  plasma,  it  is  uncertain 
Kttow  mucli  change  can  be  wrought  in  the  natural  volume  of  red  cells 


\hy  violent  centrifugal  force.     Some  fragile  cells  are  probably  always 
destroyed  during  the  centrifugal  process. 

When  diluting  fluids  are  used  the  error  is  doubtlet-s  increuEed  by 

alterations  in  the  density  and  composition  of  the  plasma  and  in  the 

I  volume  of  the  red  cells  caused  by  the  action  of  the  fluid.     Never- 

plheles  Daland's  claim  must  be  admitted  that  the  volume  of  the  red 
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cells,  except  in  leukemia,  is  determined  by  this  method  with  accuracy 
sufficient  for  clinical  purposes.  The  value  of  such  information  is, 
of  course,  quite  evident. 

The  further  claim  that  the  hematocrit  may  give  more  accurate 
estimates  of  the  number  of  red  cells  than  does  the  hematocytometer 
has  not  been  confirmed.  The  volume  of  the  red  cells  differs  so 
markedly  in  both  the  chlorotic  and  the  pernicious  anemias  that  one 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  project  of  replacing  the  hematocytom- 
eter by  the  hematocrit.  Only  in  the  moderate  secondary  anemias, 
with  little  change  in  the  size  and  Hb-content  of  the  cells,  can  the 
volume  of  the  red  corpuscles  yield  reliable  indications  of  their 
number.  In  cases  of  leukemia  and  of  extreme  leucocytosis  so  many 
leucocytes  are  entangled  with  the  red  cells  that  even  the  volume  of 
the  red  cells  is  not  accurately  told,  much  less  their  number.  Each  of 
these  instruments  has  its  proper  field  to  which  it  should  be  restricted, 
and  as  the  hematocrit  is  not  overexact  in  its  immediate  object,  it  is 
unscientific  to  introduce  a  second  source  of  error,  as  is  done  in 
attempting  to  compute  the  number  of  red  cells  from  their  volume. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  the  hematocrit  in  estimating  the 
character  and  severity  of  an  anemia  has  not  yet  been  as  fully  recog- 
nized by  clinicians  as  it  deserves,  possibly  because  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  number  of  red  cells  than  to  their  functional  capacity. 

The  reliability  of  the  centrifuge  in  determining  even  the  volume 
of  the  red  cells  has  been  denied  principally  by  the  brothers  Bleibtreu, 
and  bv  Bleibtreu  and  Wendelstadt.  These  observers  devised  another 
method  of  deterniininp:  the  volume  of  the  red  cells,  which  they  claim 
gives  more  trustworthy  results  than  are  obtained  by  the  hematocrit. 
They  employed  OJ)  per  cent.  s;\lt  solution  to  prevent  coagulation,  and 
allowed  the  hlcKxl  to  settle  slowly.  The  nitrogen-content  of  the 
su|>ernatant  plasma  was  then  determined  by  Kjeldahrs  method,  and 
from  tables  which  these  observers  constructed  the  volume  of  the 
plasma,  and  hence  that  of  the  red  cells,  could  be  determined  from  the 
quantitv  of  X  obtained. 

M'hile  the  results  obtained  with  the  hematocrit  bv  several  observers 
indicate  that  the  normal  volume  of  red  cells  varies  between  40  and  66 
i)er  cent.,  Bleibtreu's  method  gave  normal  variations  in  cadaveric 
blood  between  2o.l5  and  55.8  per  cent.  (Bleibtreu,  Pfeiffer).  v. 
Umbeck  obtained  very  low  volumes  with  Bleibtreu's  method  (24  to  28 
per  cent.),  which  he  refers  to  the  use  of  highly  oxidized  blood,  in 
which  he  believes  the  red  cells  are  reduced  in  volume.  The  lengthy 
discussion  which  has  prevailed  regarding  the  above  |X)ints  indicates 
that  the  volume  of  the  re<l  cells  is  subject  to  a  considerable  varietv 
of  chanjijes,  the  origin  and  significance  of  which  are  little  understood. 
It  has  l)een  shown  that  in  order  to  prevent  X  from  leaving  the  red 
cells  during  sedimentation,  the  exact  isotonic  tension  of  the  plasma 
must  be  determined  in  each  instance,  and  a  corresponding  solution 
of  salt  used.  The  isotonic  tension  of  plasma  is  rarely  so  low  as  0.6 
per  cent.  XaC'l. 

Moreover,  suj)posing  that  the  red  cells  remain  intact  during  sedi- 
mentation, the  pathological  variations  in  the  X^-coutent  of  the  plasma. 
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depending  on  several  variable  nitrogenous  bodies,  are  too  frequent 
and  marked  to  permit  of  any  fixed  formula  to  give  the  volume  of 
tiie  serum  from  its  content  of  nitrogen.  (Bleibtreu's  method  has 
been  sharply  criticised  by  Hamburger,  Eyckman,  Hedin,  Biernacki, 
and  others.) 

The  following  table  of  results  obtained  by  Biernacki  well  illus- 
trates the  unreliability  of  comparisons  between  results  obtained  by 
difiFerent  procedures  and  the  general  inaccuracy  of  all  indirect  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  red  cells  or  percentage  of  Hb  from  the 
volume  of  the  cells  and  the  specific  gravity  : 


Vtf'mU^V* 


Content  of 
water. 


Bed  cells. 


1.  Normal 77.18  % 

2.  Normal 77.60 

3.  Cancer  of  esophagus 79. 58 

4.  Rheumatism  .       .  ....'  79.02 

5.  Chloroels bO.99 

e.  Phthisis ^2.37 

7.  Nephritis 82.73 

8.  Tabes 83.09 

9.  Chlorosis 83.04 

10.  Phthisis 84.59 

11.  Ulcer  of  stomach 85.43 

12.  Chlorosis 89.  ST. 

13.  NephriUs 89. 4G 


— 

—   -.   

Hb. 

Number. 

Volume  it. 

5.037  mil. 

56.3  " 

105  o;^, 

5.487 

53.6 

100 

5.175 

52.7 

80 

3.902 

49.1 

85 

4.958 

50.0 

70 

4.f>72 

40.9 

60 

4.800 

40.0 

70 

4. 512 

47.6 

65 

4.250 

85.4 

55 

1.975 

30.9 

60 

3.825 

37.1 

45 

2. 456 

20.0 

25 

1.184 

13.6 

20 

Grawitz  determines  the  volume  of  red  cells  in  blood  drawn  in 
considerable  quantities  by  venesection.  The  specific  gravities  of  the 
whole  blood  (Dj),  of  the  centrifuged  serum  {D^y  and  of  the  sedi- 
mented  red  cells  {D^,  are  first  determined,  from  which  the  volume 
percentage  of  red  cells  {x)  may  be  computed  by  the  following  formula  : 


10o(I>3-l^i). 
(1)3 -D,) 


ESTIMATION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  BLOOD  CELLS. 

The  Hematocytometer.  The  instrument  now  in  use  for  counting 
blood  cells  is  that  of  Thoma,  who  combined  and  improved  several 
features  of  instruments  previously  deviseil  by  Hayem,  Gowers,  and 
Malassez.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  mixing  pipette  and  a  count- 
ing-chamber. 

(a)  The  pipette  is  a  capillary  tube  graduated  in  ten  equal  divisions, 
surmounted  by  a  bulb  of  exactly  100  times  the  capacity  of  the  tube, 
and  to  which  is  attached  a  rubber  tube  and  mouth-piece  (Fig.  7). 
When  the  tube  is  filled  with  blood  up  to  the  mark  1,  and  this  is 
mixed  with  a  diluting  fluid  sucked  up  to  the  mark  101,  a  specimen 
of  blood  is  obtained  in  the  dilution  of  1  :  100.  By  filling  only 
one-half  the  tube  with  blood,  up  to  the  mark  0.5,  the  subsequent 
dilution  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  200.  The  bulb  contains  a  glass 
ball  to  facilitate  the  mixing  of  the  blood. 
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(b)  The  coimttnK-chambeT  is  contjtriicted  no  as  to  aeciire  a  layer  of 
diluted  blood  ^^  millimetre  in  depth  over  a  certain  aqiiare  area. 

On  a  thick  glass  slide  is  ceinentetl  a  thinner  glass  plate,  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  which  is  cut  out.  In  this  central  area  is  cemented  a 
oiroular  glass  shelf  the  surface  of  which  is  exactly  -^g  millimetre  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  When  a  drop  of  diluted  blood 
is  placed  on  the  shelf  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  a  layer  of  fluid 
is  secured,  which  is  exactly  A  millimetre  deep.  Between  the  edge 
of  the  shelf  and  the  surrounding  plate  is  a  moat  into  which  the  blo»d 
may  run,  but  if  the  fluid  should  run  over  the  moat  and  beneath  the 
cover-glass,  the  latter  will  be  elevated  and  the  reHulling  layer  of  fluid 
will  be  more  than  ,'5  millimetre  deep.  The  shelf  is  accurately  ruled, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  S  to  11. 

The  entire  ruled  area  is  nine  square  millimetres,  biit  only  the  cen- 
tnd  Bi|nare  millimetre  is  used  in  counting  rml  cpIIs,  the  ntliers  Wing 


The  TLiomB  benmtwylunifier. 

Inquired  in  counting  leucocytes.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  central 
square  millimetre  is  subdivided  into  4lX)  small  squares  (Hi  blocks  of 
25  each),  so  that  each  small  squai'c  is  .fJu  sq.  mm.  Beginning  at 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  area,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
fifth  square,  above  and  to  the  right,  is  subdivided  by  an  extra  line, 
which  is  added  merely  to  assist  in  counting  the  squares.  The  out- 
lying square  millimetres  are  variously  ruled. 
The  above  descriiiiion  applies  only  to  ihe  so-called  "  Zappert " 
chamber  which  should  always  be  secured,  preferably  of  Zeiss'  manu- 
facture. The  older  chambers  cannot  well  be  uscil  for  counting 
leucocytes. 

DUutlng  Fluids.     Of  Ihe  various  diluting  fluids,  TdIh-sos's  Mix- 
TCRE  is  lo  Ik!  ri'Oommendetl  : 

UflDdlumialphiirc <il  inni, 
Sikllnm  cmoridc       ...               10     " 
Olrcertn  par- SO.o 
All- den .  IW.O     "  ^^ 

Uctbyl  Tlolel O.TS   "         ^H 
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Thia  Hiiid  keeps  well,  stains  the  leuciicytes,  aud  is  of  high  specific 
gravity  so  that  the  red  cells  settle  from  it  slowly. 

When  counting  leucocytes  only,  one  may  use  with  advantage  a 
0.6  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  tinged  with  gentian  violet 
(about  1  drop  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  gentian  violet  to  50  o.c. 
of  salt  solution).  This  fluid,  while  readily  prepared,  does  not  keep 
well,  and  the  red  corpuscles  settle  from  it  so  rapidlv  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  counting  these  cells.  It  jjermits,  however,  of  the 
identification  of  eosinophile  cells  and  of  certain  degenerative  changes 
"n  leucocytes. 

A  reliable  fluid  for  diluting  and  permanently  preserving  blood  is 
found  in  Hayem's  Mixture: 

HfdraiiS.  blchloi. 0.1  gna. 

Sod.  julphat S.O    " 

Bod.  chlor ,        .       .      l.O    " 

Aq.  deil. ,        .  200.0    " 

DirectioitB  for  Using   the   Hematocytometer.     (n)    Fii.lin'O   the 

Pll'ETTE.     The  finger-tip  of  the  jHilieiit  is  cleansed  with  soap  and 

rater,  dried  with  alcohol,  and  freely  punctured  with  a  needle  or  a 

peoially  prepared  acne-lancet.     Using  very  gentle  pressure  only,  a 

wnpact  drop  of  blood  is  then  expressed  and  the  capillary  tube  is 

filleu  to  the  mark  I  or  0.5.     In  doing  this  the  pipette  must  he  held 

3tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  the  liand  steadied  ngainst  the 

tud  of  the  patient.     In  MclT-oonstructed  pipettes  the  column  of 

Iblood  19  easily  controlled,  and  after  filling  the  end  of  the  tube  may 

;  cleansed  of  adherent  blood.     The  diluting  fluid  is  then  sucked  up 

'  the  mark   101,  taking  care  that  no  blood  runs  out  of  the  tube 

firhen  it  is  immersed  in  the  fluid.     The  specimen  is  then  thoroughly 

mixed  by  shaking. 

(6)  FiLLisG  THE  ConsTiN(i-CHAMBER.  The  counting-chamber 
and  oover-glass  are  thoroughly  dried  and  freed  from  particles  of 
dust.  One  or  txvo  drops  of  diluted  blood  are  first  forced  from  the 
[  pipette,  and  a  third  drop,  the  size  of  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
I  experience,  is  deposited  on  the  central  shelf.  The  cover-glass  is  then 
t  immediately  adjusted,  slipping  one  comer  under  the  forefinger  of  the 
[  left  hand  and  controlling  the  opposite  corner  with  the  second  finger 
I  of  the  right  hand,  and  lowering  the  gloss  slowly  so  as  not  to  include 
I  air  bubbles.  Without  raising  the  fingers,  now  quickly  cover  the 
f  other  corners  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  and  second  finger  of 
I  the  left  hand,  and  preas  the  cover-glass  firmly  into  position.  If  the 
I  application  is  successful  and  no  dust  particles  have  intervened,  Ncw- 
!  ton'e  color  rings  will  appear  beneath  the  cover-glass.  The  formation 
f  and  permanency  of  these  rings  may  be  facilitated  by  breathing  rery 
f  gently  on  the  specimen  before  applying  the  cover-glass. 

The  specimen  should  now  be  held  up  to  the  light  and  examined 
cloeely  to  see  that  the  red  cells  are  evenly  distributed.  An  uneven 
distribution  is  readily  detectetl  by  the  naked  eye.  After  settling  a  few 
moments  tlie  specimen  is  ready  for  counting. 

The  rapid  and  mccesafal  adjustment  of  the  cover-(/Iass  in  ilie  most 
I  important  detail  in  the  proceas  of  coUTiiing  blood  cdls.     The  cover-glass 
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must  be  raphlly  adjusted,  because  from  the  moment  the  drop  ie  placed 
upon  the  sheli  there  is  a  rain  of  cells  upon  the  ruled  area  out  of  a 
layer  of  fluid  which  is  more  than  -^  mm.  deep. 

T/ie  specimen  mimt  he  ilhvarded ; 

If  Xetuton's  riiujit  do  not  appear. 

If  any  air  bubbles  are  inclosed. 

If  the  fluid  rans  imdei-neolh  the  cover-glass. 

If  the  shelf  Is  not  wdl  covered  by  fiuid. 

jf,  OH  inspection,  the  cells  are  found  unei/ualli/  disfribuied. 


-<i5iiii:i 

iK'ill.lllHHiBn 

i|iiliiii[iii 
■lillllllllllllll 
niiliiiiliiiiii 


■I!  nil  III!  III!  I 

■lillllllllllllll  I 
■lillllllllllllll  I 

■nil  nil  nil  III!  I 


(c)  CorjiTiXG  THE  Red  Celi^s.  The  speciuieu  proving  satia&o- 
tury,  the  count  may  begin  as  90on  us  the  cells  have  settled.  Z^ss, 
D.,  Leit^,  Xo.  7,  Reichert's  or  Buusch  and  Lomb,  J,  are  the  lenses 
best  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  a  good  mechanical  stage  is  necessary 
for  accurate  work.  Locate  in  the  field  the  lower  loft-hand  block  of 
25  umall  squares,  begin  at  the  lower  and  left  s<iuaro  and  [uissing  to 
the  right  count  all  the  cells  lying  in  the  first  five  squares.  The  fifth 
square  will  be  found  subdivided.  In  each  square  oount  all  the  cella 
lying  on  the  htixr  aud  left  side  lines,  leaving  to  be  countetl  with  the 
adjacent  squares  all  the  cells  lying  on  the  lines  (d)ovf  and  to  the  riffht. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  at  least  four  blocks  of  25  small  squares  and 
at  least  1000  cells  are  enumerated.  The  more  squares  counted  over 
the  greater  the  accuracy,  anri  when  slight  variations  are  to  be  de- 
monstrated the  entire  square  millimetre  must  be  covei-ed.     If  the 
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cells  HOW  api>ear  to  be  unevenly  distributed  the  specimen  should  be 
discarded  and  another  prepared  after  thoroughly  shaking  the  ]>i|)ette, 

(rf)  Computation.  Suppose  that  12>l0  cells  are  eniiDjerdte<]  in 
100  small  squares,  /.  e.,  in  J  of  the  sc[Uare  millimetre.  This  number 
multiplied  by  4  gives  the  number  lying  over  one  square  millimetre. 
But  the  depth  of  the  fluid  is  only  -^^  mm.,  so  that  we  multiply  again 
bv  10  to  get  the  number  of  cells  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  fluid. 
I'inally  we  must  multiply  by  100  because  the  blood  is  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  100. 

Ill  short,  after  counting  over  100  small  squares  the  result  is 
multiplied  by  ^000  to  give  the  numlier  of  cells  per  cubic  millimetre 
(4  X  10  X  100  =  4000). 

If  the  capillary  tube  was  originally  filled  to  the  mark  0.5,  the 
dilution  is  1:200,  aud  the  multiplier  SOOO.  If  400  squares  are 
counted  over,  the  multiplier  is  1000. 

(e)  Soi'HCES  OF  Error  is  the  Use  of  the  Hematocytometer, 
1,  In  Securing  (he  Drop  of  Blood.  When  much  pressure  is  employed 
in  expressing  the  drop  of  blood,  tissue  fluids  are  squeezed  out  with 
the  blood  and  the  number  of  red  cells  is  reduced.  Reinert  found  a 
reduction  of  722,000  from  this  cause,  which  is  especially  potent  ia 
cases  of  dropsy  and  of  severe  anemia. 

When  the  finger  is  cold,  the  circulation  poor,  or  local  stasis  is  pro- 
duced, as  by  a  ligature,  the  red  cells  are  increased  in  number.  To 
avoid  errors  of  this  class,  the  circulation  in  the  hand  should  be  as 
active  as  possible,  the  finger  warm,  and  the  puncture  liberal  enough 
to  permit  the  flow  of  blood  with  little  pressure  applied  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  puncture.  Unless  these  conditions  can  be  secured  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  ojunt  the  blooti  cells. 

2.  /n  dilufing  the  blood  and  in  Iransjei-ring  it  to  the  conittlng-cliajnber 
there  an?  numerous  plainly  evident  sources  of  error,  such  as  the 
inaccurate  fdling  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  entrance  of  air  with  the 
blood  column,  the  failure  to  cleanse  the  tip  of  adherent  blood,  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  diluting  fluid,  the  overfilling  of  the  bulb 
with  diluting  fluid,  the  inadequate  mixture  of  the  blood,  the  failure 
to  discharge  one  or  two  drops  Ijefore  a|>plying  one  to  the  shelf,  the 
use  of  thin  cover-glasses,  and,  above  all,  delay  and  inaccuracy  in 
a<lju3tiiig  the  cover-glass,  A  little  experience  and  constant  care 
serve  to  eliminate  all  these  difficulties, 

3.  Ia  the  Con^niotion  and  Comlilton  of  the  Apparattis.  The  ten- 
dency to  favor  the  Zeiss  instruments  is  still  probably  well  founded, 
although  Lcitz  and  Reichert  are  now  making  very  excellent  pipettes 
after  Grawilz's  model.  Aside  from  inaccuracies  iu  the  graduation 
of  the  pipette  and  construction  and  riding  of  the  counting-chamber, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  some  pipettes  are  still  on  sale 
which  are  too  short,  Iheir  calibre  is  too  large,  and  is  narrowed  at  the 
point  so  that  the  tubes  cannot  be  eleane*.],  they  require  too  much 
blood,  and  the  short  arm  is  so  small  tliat  the  mark  101  comes  too 
close  to  the  bulb.  Accurate  work  cannot  be  performed  witli  such 
instruments.  The  worker  is  at  present  advised  to  insist  on  having 
(Jrawilz's  pij>ette  made  by  Zeiss,  Leitu,  or  Reichert. 
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Many  close  observers  find  that  their  pipettes  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature. While  accurate  information  on  this  point  is  not  at  hand 
it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid  extremes  of  temperature  in  making  the 
tests  and  in  cleaning  the  instrument.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

Polycythemia  of  high  altitudes  is  partly  referable  to  variations  in  the 
ematocytometer  due  to  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure,  but  this 
suspicion  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  condition  of  the  pipette  is  of  prime  importance.  Absolute 
dryness  of  the  tube  and  bulb  is  essential.  The  collection  of  minute 
water  drops  in  the  tube  and  bulb  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
shadow  corpuscles  sometimes  seen  in  the  counting-chamber. 

Every  few  weeks  a  pipette  should  be  cleaned  out  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

(/)  Cleaning  the  Apparatus.  After  using  the  pipette  the 
rubber  tube  may  be  transferred  to  the  long  arm  and  the  remaining 
fluid  expelled.  The  tube  should  then  be  cleaned  thoroughly  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  or,  better,  with  pure  ether.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using  again.  The  counting-chamber, 
must  be  clean^  with  waiei*  only,  as  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  the 
cement  under  the  shelf  and  plate. 

(gf)  The  Limit  of  Error  with  the  Hematocytometer. 
Lyon,  Thoma  (and  lleinert),  counting  an  average  of  1141  cells  in 
100  squares  with  a  dilution  of  1  :  200,  found  an  average  error  of 
1.82  per  cent,  in  24  preparations  of  the  same  specimen,  and  in  another 
case,  counting  an  average  of  934  cells  in  100  squares,  1 :  200  dilution, 
an  average  variation  of  2.71  per  cent.,  in  12  preparations  of  the  same 
specimen  (Limbeck).  These  results  in  the  hands  of  experts  usin^ 
special  care  indicate  that  a  variation  of  150,000  cells  (3  per  cent^ 
cannot  be  accepted  as  of  any  significance.  More  accurate  data  are, 
however,  seldom  required  by  the  clinician. 

Oliver's  Hematocytometer.  The  Principle.  When  a  candle 
flame  is  viewed  through  a  flat  glass  tube  containing  water  a  trans- 
verse line  of  bright  light  is  seen  which  results  from  the  blending  of 
numerous  images  of  the  flame.  The  images  are  produced  by  the 
minute  longitudinal  corrugations  in  the  glass  which  reflect  the  light 
in  various  directions.  When  diluted  blood  is  placed  in  the  tube  the 
flui<l  is  sufficiently  opatjue  to  shut  out  the  images  until  a  certain 
dilution  is  reached,  when  a  bright  streak  of  liglit  becomes  rather 
suddenly  visible. 

Oliver  believes  that  the  appearance  of  this  bright  horizontal  line 
is  a  very  sensitive  indicator  of  the  proportion  of  red  cells  in  the 
fluid,  and  by  ii  long  series  of  observations  has  devised  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  number  of  red  cells  in  blood  according  to 
this  principle. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  measuring  pipette  (A) ;  a  drop- 
per for  Ilaycni's  fluid  (B) ;  a  flat  glass  tube  graduated  in  120 
degrees  (('). 

The  Procedure.  The  (Mpillary  pipette  is  carefully  filled  with 
blood  and  wiished  into  the  tube  hv  means  of  Havom's  fluid.  A 
proper  amount  of    Hiiid   is   then   adde<l   to   the  diluted   blood,  and 
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I  the  two  are  mixed  by  inverting  the  tube  closed  by  tlie  lliiimb, 
care  being  taken  not  to  remove  any  diluted  blood  with  the  thumb. 
The  test  should  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  being  fur- 
nished by  a  Christmas  caudle 
placed  alioul  ten  feet  from  the 
operator.  Wheu  the  blood  is 
insufficieutly  diluted  the  image 
of  the  caudle  is  invisible  when 
looking  through  the  tube  held 
horizontally  (Fig.  12,  D),  but  at 
■  certain  dilution  the  images 
begin  to  appear,  and  at  the 
proper  dilution  a  rather  com- 
poct  transverse  line  of  light 
becomes  visible.  The  bottom 
of  the  meniscus  is  then  read  off 
on  the  graduated  scale.  Each  de- 
gree of  the  scale  represents  lOO,- 
000  red  cells,  the  mark  100  cor- 
responding to  5,000.000  cells,  80 
to  4,000,000, 60  to  3,000,000,  etc. 
There  are  both  theoretical  and 

Eractical  objections  to  the  use  of 
•liver's  instrument.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  methofl  falls  in  the  un- 
deaimbleclassof  indirect  methods 
about  which  there  are  always  a 
large  series  of  unknown  disturb- 
ing factors  which  can  only  beelim- 
inated  by  prolonged  experience. 

Bkumgarten  finds  that  in  addition  to  the  variation  in  aize  of  tbe  coniuBcIn 

BD  imporUnt  source  of  error  ia  the  coagulation  of  the  serum  by  the  Hayem's 

I  ■olutioD.   He  found  variatioua  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  from  tbe  results  obtained  by 

L  Thoma's  iimtrDment.  and  concludes  that  tbe  method  ia  of  no  value  in  clinical 

\  work.    8canne)!'s  report,  however,  is  more  favorable. 

Practically  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  dilution  from 
I  the  appearance  of  a  compact  line  of  light  is  very  great.  The  method 
t'OAnnot  he  recommended  until  it  has  received  much  wider  application 
tthao  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 

The  Estimation  of  Leucocytes. 

The  leucocytes  may  be  counted   by  a  method  which  refjuires  a 

special  mixing  pipette,  yielding  a  dilution  of  blood  in  the  proportion 

<«  1 ;  10,  and  a  diluting  fluid  (3  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  tinged  with 

entian  violet)  which  dissolves  the  red  cells,  leaving  only  the  stained 

iuoocytes  to  be  counteil.     The  same  chamber  is  used  as  for  counting 

led  cells,  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed.     All  the  leucocytes 

■<in  one  square  millimetre  having  been  counted,  the  result  is  multi- 

Vplied  by  100,  giving  the  number  of  leucocytes  per  cubic  millimetre. 
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The  disadvantages  early  recognized  in  this  method  are  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  an  extra  pipette,  and  a  second  diluting  fluid, 
the  time  required  in  preparing  a  second  specimen,  the  larger  quantity 
of  blood  recjuired,  the  difficulty  sometimes  encountered  in  distin- 
guishing leucocytes  from  the  detritus  of  red  cells,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  separating  and  evenly  distributing  the  cohesive  leucocytes. 

This  method  has  gradually  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
practice  of  counting  leucocytes  in  the  same  specimen  prepared  for 
counting  the  red  cells.  In  1892  the  writer  found  that  he  secured 
more  uniform  results  with  the  latter  method,  and  has  since  found  no 
inducement  to  return  to  the  former. 

The  Counting  of  Leucocytes  in  the  Same  Preparation  with 
the  Red.  This  method  requires  the  Zappert  Chamber,  which  was 
originally  devised  by  Elsholz  for  the  estimation  of  eosinophile  cells 
in  fresh  blood.  Varous  modifications  of  the  ruling  in  this  chamber 
have  been  employed,  one  of  which,  made  by  Leitz,  at  the  writer's 
suggestion,  is  represented  in  Fig.  10. 

With  this  chamber,  using  a  Leitz  lens  Xo.  7,  it  is  possible  to 
count  over  nine  square  millimetres,  which  gives  almost  as  many 
leucocytes  as  are  counted  in  the  other  method.  When  the  leucocytes 
are  normal  or  reduced  in  number,  it  is  necessary  to  count  all  there 
are  in  the  available  9  sq.  mm.,  and  if  the  number  is  verj'  low  it  is 
advisable  to  prepare  a  second  specimen  in  the  chamber  and  count  the 
white  cells  in  18  sq.  mm.  When  the  leucocytes  are  increased,  9 
sq.  mm.,  or  in  cases  of  leukemia,  6  sq.  mm.,  will  yield  a  number 
large  enough  to  insure  an  accurate  result. 

In  order  to  make  the  leucocytes  visible  the  Toisson's  fluid  or  other 
solution  should  contain  enough  methyl  violet  to  stain  these  cells  dis- 
tinctly. With  a  little  practice  the  eye  very  readily  picks  out  the 
bluish  highly  refractive  leucocytes. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  condition  of  the  local  circula- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  pressure  in  expressing  the  blood,  is  to  be 
specially  emphasized  when  estimating  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  a 
specimen  of  blood. 

Computation.  Divide  the  number  of  leucocytes  counted  by  the 
number  of  square  millimetres  traversed  in  the  count  and  multiply  by 
1000.  The  result  is  the  number  of  leucocytes  per  cubic  millimetre 
of  blood. 

If  the  original  dilution  is  1 ;  200,  which  ought  not  to  be  employed 
except  in  cases  of  leukemia,  the  multiplier  is  2000.  Thus  if  54 
leucocytes  are  counted  in  9  sq.  mm.  (dilution  1  :  100)  the  number 
per  cubic  mm.  is  6000  (54  --  9  X  1000). 

The  Enumeration  of  Eosinophile  Leucocytes,  (a)  In  the  Same 
Preparation  with  the  Red  Cells.  When  the  blood  is  diluted,  1  :  100, 
with  0.6  per  cent,  salt  solution  tinged  with  gentian  violet,  the  leuco- 
cytes retain  their  natural  size  and  shape  and  eosinoj)hile  cells  can  be 
readily  identified  by  their  large,  greenish,  refractive  granules.  In 
cases  of  myelogenous  leukemia  this  method  is  satisfactory,  but  when 
the  eosins  are  present  in  their  usual  numbers  (1  to  5  per  cent.)  one 
must  count  a  larger  number  than  can  be  found  by  this  method.     The 


luBtial  expedient  is  to  estimate  their  periieutage  from  a  dried  apeciaien 
of  blood,  and  then  to  calculate  their  nimiber  from  the  total  number 
of  all  leucocytes  counted  by  other  methods.  Tlins,  if  the  count  shows 
12,000  leucocytes  per  cubic  mm.  and  the  dried  blood  slide  shows  2 
per  cent,  of  eosins  their  number  will  be  240  per  cubic  millimetre. 
Tliis  niethixl  is  aulficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purpos&s. 

(6)  Bjr  Means  of  Tboma's  Special  Pipette  for  the  Enumeratdon  of 
Leucocytes.  Klein,  Mueller  and  Reider,  and  Elsholz,  have  employed 
nicthoda  for  the  accurate  estimate  of  eosinophile  cells  adapted  to 
finer  clinical  work  and  to  esi>erimental  research.  They  use  the  large 
pijjette  of  Thoma  which  gives  a  dilution  of  1 :  10.  The  capillary  tube 
IS  filled  with  blood  to  the  mark  1,  and  the  bulb  is  half  filled  \vith 
the  following  solution  :  watery  eosin  (2  per  cent.),  7  c.c. ;  glycerin, 
4o  i',c. ;   aq.  dest.,  55  c.c.     After  shaking  three  to  four  minutes  the 

wfaalb  ia  filled  to  the  mark  11  with  the  following  staining  Buid  :   acj. 

fcjk»t.,  15  c.c. ;  gentian  violet,  cone.  aq.  sot.,  5  drops  ;  alcohol,  1  drop. 

B    In  Mpecimena    thus    prepared  Ixtth   neutrophile  and  eosmojthile 

Eleucocytes  nrc  readilv  distinguished,  the  eo^^inouhile  cells  being  par- 
ticularly brilliant.  The  red  cells  are  disaolvea  and  the  leucocytes 
concentrated  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  eosinophile  cells  may  be 
counted. 

Zappert's  extensive  studies  of  eosinophile  leucocytes  were  conducted 
kith  specimens  diluted  in  the  large  pipette  of  Thoma,  by  the  follow 
bg  solution  :  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  sol.,  5  c.c,  to  which  are  added 
i  drops  of  a  filtered  mixture — aq.  dest.,  10  c.c. ;  glycerin,  10  c.c; 
t  per  cent  watery  eosin,  5  c.c. 


THE  ESTIMATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN. 

.  Oowers'  Hemoglobinoineter.     Tliis    insLrumeut    has  always 

'  been  largely  empluyeti  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  simplicity, 

and   the  ease  and   rapidity  with    which  its  results    are    obtained. 

Except  with  low  percentages  of  Hb,  it  is  tolerably  accurate,   but 

much  less  reliable  than  Fleischl's  instniment.    With  low  percentages 

"  "b  it  is  well  to  use  a  double  quantity  of  blood,  halving  the  result. 

ide  from  any  inaccuracy  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 

rora  arise  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  adding  exactly  the  proper 

untity  of  water  to  the  blood,  and  the  imperfect  comparison  of  red 

lora  in  daylight.     The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  (A,  B) 

f  exactly  equal  calibre,  one  of  which  is  partly  filled  with  gelatin 

.  ^red  by  picrocarmine  so  as  to  represent  the  color  of  a  1  per  cent. 

iolution  of  normal  blood.     The  second  tube  carries  a  graduated  scale 

1  10  to  120  and  serves  to  hold  the  diluted  blood.     The  capillary 

e  C  measures  20  c.mm.,  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  used. 

1  making  the  test  the  pipette  is  filled  to  the  mark  20  cnim.  with 

d  obtained  under  the  usual  precautions.    The  specimen  is  quickly 

sarged  into  the  tube  B,  in  which  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water 

.  a  previously  been  placed.    The  pipette  must  then  be  washed  once 

'  twice  into  the  tube,  the  distilled   water  removing  all  traces  of 


biood  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  cnpillarv  tulw.  Distilled  water  i* 
now  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  of  blood,  carefully  shaken 
and  mixed,  exactly  matches  the  carmine  gelatin.  The  percentage 
of  Hb  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  solution  on  tlie  scale,  readin); 
from  the  middle  of  the  meniscus.  The  colors  match  in  daylight,  and 
the  eye  may  lie  assisted  by  holding  the  tube  in  front  of  white  paper. 
Haidane'B  Moiliflcatioii.  The  picrocarmine  solution  of  Gowers' 
instrument  is  not  stable  and  has  l)een  replaced  by  Haldane  with  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  CO-Hb.  which  he  has  found  to  remain  unchanged 
for  months,  even  when  exposed  to  heat  and  sunlight.  The  specimen 
of  blood  is  drawn  as  usual  and  partly  diluted.  The  air  in  the  tub« 
i8  then  expelled  by  a  current  of  illuminating  gas  introduced  from  a 
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fras-bumer  by  a  rubber  tube,  and  CO-Hb  formed  by  inverting  the 
tube,  olosed  by  the  thumb,  several  times.  The  dilution  and  reatUng 
are  then  completed.  Haldane  claims  very  accurate  results  from  this 
method.  The  apparatus  with  standanl  solution  of  CO-Hb  is  sup- 
plied bv  the  makers  of  Gowors'  hemoglobinomcter. 

2.  T^allquist's  Method  of  Estimation  of  Hemoglobin.  Tallquist 
has  recently  desoriliwl  a  rough  method  of  estimating  hemoglobin  by 
ooupariaon  of  a  piece  of  filter  \ya\ier  stained  by  the  blood  with  a  care- 
fully prei>ared  lithographic  plate  representing  the  colors  of  ten  solu- 
tion's of  Hh,  ranging  from  10  to  100  por  cent,  A  small  piece  of 
white  lilter  ;)aper  of  standard  quality,  such  as  is  sold  with  the  scale, 
ia  tourhe<i  to  a  rather  large  drop  of  blood,  which  is  allowwl  ti)  diffuse 
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slowly  [liroiigli  the  paper,  so  as  to  give  as  even  a  6laiu  a»  possible. 
Immediately  after  the  stain  has  lost  its  lustre  and  before  drying  or 
ohangiDg  color  by  exposure  the  percentage  of  Hb  is  determined  by 
matching  with  one  of  the  colored  areas  in  the  scale.  It  is  unneces- 
sarj-  to  mention  the  serions  sources  of  error  in  this  method,  which 
hardly  estimatea  but  rather  assists  one  to  judge  the  percentage  of  Hb. 
3.  Fleiscbl's  Hemoglobinonieter.  {a)  Apparatus.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  metal  stand  with  plate,  and  plaster  mirror  (S}  which 
oaste  diffused  light  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  plate.  Beneath 
the  plate,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  wheel  (T),  slides  a  colored  glass 
wedge  fixed  in  a  graduated  frame  (P).  The  glass  wedge  and  gradu- 
ale<l  scale  are  arranged  so  as  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  Hb  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  portions  of  the  wedge.  In  the  circular 
opening  of  the  plate  Bts  a  cylindrical  metallic  cell  (6'),  with  glass 


Ebottuiu  and  metal  partition,  one  compartment  of  which  lies  directly 

iover  the  glass  wedge.     The  other  compartment  (a)  being  lilled  with 

Ldtluted  blood,  one  is  able  to  make  a  close  comparison  of  the  color  of 

nbe  dissolved  blood  with  that  of  the  glass   wedge.     The  blood  is 

Bineasured  by  an  automatic  capillary  pipette,  while  a  slowly  running 

Kclropper  is  provided   with  which  to  add  distilled  water.     On  the 

Blundle  of  each  pipette  is  stamped  a  number,  indicating  the  cnbio 

loontent  of  the  tuoe.     On  the  stand  of  each   instrument  is  also  a 

mber  showing  the  capacity  of  the  tubes  with  which  it  can  be  used. 

(&)  Pnwedure.     One  should  first  see  that  the  automatic  pipette  is 

1  working  order,  by  blowing  it  out  several  times  with  water  until 

;  fills  instantly  and  completely,  after  which  it  nmst  be  thoroughly 

jdried.     A   drop  of  blood   having  been  expressed  nnder  very  strict 

Bprecantions  against  pressure,  one  end  of  the  pipette  is  lightly  touched 
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tu  the  drop  which  instantly  fills  the  tube.  There  ehould  be  nether 
negative  nor  positive  meniscus  to  the  ooliimn  of  blood,  but  the  tube 
should  be  level  full  at  either  end.  It  should  not  be  immersed  in  the 
blood  drop,  othcr^vise  blood  will  adhere  to  the  sides  which  (annol 
safely  be  removed.  The  tube  of  blood  is  immediately  transferred 
to  one  compartment  of  the  cell  which  has  been  half  filled  with  dis- 
tiller! water,  and  the  blood  is  thoroughly  dissolved  by  moving  the 
tube  rapidly  from  side  to  side.  On  withdrawing  the  tube  it  should 
be  washed  into  the  cell  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  With 
the  handle  of  the  pipetle  the  blood  which  collects  in  the  corners  of 
the  chamber  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Both  chambers  of  the  cell  may 
now  be  filled  level  full  with  water.  The  thick  round  covcr-glasfi 
should  then  be  adjusted,  avoiding  the  inclosure  of  air.  Serious  error 
may  here  result  by  forcing  dissolved  blood  over  into  the  water  com- 
partment or  over  the  side  of  the  cell.  If  the  reading  is  made 
promptly  the  cover-glass  ueed  not  be  used,  but  after  an  exposure  of 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  may  darken  the 
blood  and  increase  the  readiug  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  reading  must  be  done  in  a  dark  room  by  means  of  candlelight 
or  gaslight.  The  colors  do  not  match  in  daylight.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  placing  the  candle  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
stand,  and  by  looking  through  an  improvised  paper  tube  which 
exactly  fits  the  cell.  With  low  percenUigeit  of  Hb  a  very  dim  light  in 
eaaeatiid.  When  the  cell  is  in  place,  and  the  light  adjusted,  the 
wedge  is  moved  with  quick  rather  than  gradual  turns  until  the  color 
of  the  glass  exactly  matches  that  of  the  dissolved  blow!,  when  the 
])ercentage  of  Hh  may  be  read  on  the  scale.  Several  expedients  are 
employed  to  assist  the  eye  in  the  comparison  of  colors.  It  is  well 
to  relieve  one  eye  with  the  other  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  color  sense. 
The  strength  of  the  light  may  be  varied  by  altering  its  distance,  but 
the  faintest  distinct  light  is  usually  found  to  be  the  be^it.  Two  or 
three  readings  should  always  be  made  and  the  average  taken.  As 
the  graduation  of  the  instrument  is  more  accurate  and  the  matching 
of  colors  more  exact  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  double  quantity  of  blood  when  dealing  with  low  jiercentages 
of  Hb. 

(r)  Iiimitatlotu  of  Flelscbt'a  Instrument.  With  considerable  experi- 
ence and  constant  care  Fleischl's  instrument  yields  results  which  are 
sufliciently  accurate  for  most  clinical  purposes.  One  cannot  attiich 
any  significance,  however,  to  a  ^■ariation  of  5  per  cent.,  within  which 
figure  the  ordinary  error  ought  to  be  limited. 

jVII  the  causes  of  error  mentioned  as  affecting  the  number  of  red 
cells  may  also  disturb  the  percentage  of  Hb  in  the  blotxl  drop.  In 
the  procedure  the  principal  difficulties  relate  to  the  even  filling  of  the 
tube,  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  tul)e,  the  overflow  of  blood  solu- 
tion hito  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  proper  adjustment  and  regula- 
tion of  the  light,  and  the  accurate  raatchmg  of  colors. 

The  chief  sources  of  error  in  this  method  probably  lie  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  that 
different  instruments  give  different  results  with  the  same  specimen 
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[  blood,  wliich  Limbeck  satisfied  himself  were  referable  principally 
>  differences  Id  the  glass  ^vedges. 

Tiie  writer  tested  his  own  blood  with  sixteen  different  instru- 
lents,  two  of  which  were  old  (1892),  the  others  of  more  recent 
nportation  (1897).  With  the  two  old  instruments  the  Hb  regis- 
sred  87  per  cent,  and  90  per  oent. ;  with  the  newer  instruments  it 
sried  between  fl7  per  cent,  and  105  per  cent.,  except  with  one  which 
ave  85  per  cent,  with  different  cells  and  different  capillary  tubes. 
!he  colored  ^ve(%e  with  this  instrument  was  broader  and  darker 
asual,  and  when  it  was  replaced  by  another  wedge  the  instru- 
lent  registered  100  per  cent,  with  the  same  specimen.  The  error 
ittributable  to  variaiions  in  different  tubes  and  cells  the  writer  finds 

seldom  greater  than   5  per  cent,  among  tlie  newer  instruments. 

!any  old  instrument  read  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  tlian  normal. 


The  possible  combination  uf  these  various  defects  in  construction 
ruders  it  desimhle  that  one  should  lest  every  new  instrument  for 
limself,  using  the  blood  of  five  or  six  healthy  subjects.  The  newer 
nstmmcDts  will  not  be  found  to  require  much  correction. 

HiescheTB  Modification  of  Fleiachl's  Hemoglobinometer.  Miescher's 
improvements  have  removed  some  iniporlant  defects  in  Fleischl's 
in.ilrumeiit,  and  as  it  now  stands  the  improved  hemoglobinometer 
yields  results  that  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  jjoint  of  accuracy. 

With  this  apparatus  the  blood  is  diluted  by  means  of  a  graduated 
pipette  very  similar  to  that  of  Thoma,  but  yielding  dilutions  of 
1 :  200,  1  :  300,  and  1  :  -100,  nceordiug  as  the  tube  is  filled  with 
Eblood  to  the  mark  j,  ^,  or  ^. 
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Two  cells  are  provided,  one  with  a  depth  of  15  mm.,  the  other 
with  a  depth  of  12  mm.,  the  percentage  of  Hb  being  obtained  with 
the  deeper  cell,  and  the  other  being  used  as  a  control  specimen  and 
giving  only  ^  (|f )  of  the  actual  percentage  of  Hb. 

These  cells  have  a  projecting  paHition  dividing  the  compartments, 
along  which  a  grooved  cover-glass  (D)  may  be  slid,  without  fear  of 
mixing  the  blood  and  water.  If  an  excess  of  the  blood  solution 
overflows  the  side  of  the  cell  during  the  adjustment  of  the  cover,  no 
harm  results,  as  the  blood  is  already  properly  diluted  in  the  pipette, 
and  the  depth  in  the  chamber  will  always  be  15  mm.  (or  12).  These 
changes  add  very  much  to  the  facility  and  precision  of  the  method. 

Finally,  the  cells  are  covered  with  diaphragms  transmitting  a  ray 
of  light  which  includes  only  three  degrees  on  the  scale,  thus  giving 
practically  a  single  color  of  the  wedge  for  comparison  with  the  olooo. 

In  the  procedure  the  blood  is  diluted  in  the  pipette  as  with  the 
hematocytometer,  the  diluting  fluid  being  distilled  water  or  a  Altered 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  After  shaking  and  clear- 
ing the  tube  of  diluent,  one  chamber  in  each  cell  is  filled  with  diluted 
bloo<l,  the  opposite  chamber  with  distilled  water,  and  cover-glasses 
and  diaphragms  are  adjusted.  Usine  a  small  candle  and  shielding 
the  eyes  from  light,  the  readings  witn  the  two  cells  are  carefully 
taken.  The  reading  with  the  small  cell  should  be  ^  that  with  the 
larger.  If  there  is  any  variation  one  reading  may  be  used  to  correct 
the  other.     For  example,  suppose  the  readings  to  be  : 

For  the  larger  chamber  (15  mm.) (*\ 

For  the  imaller  chamber  (12  mm.) TiO 

If  the  first  reading  were  absolutely  correct  the  second  reading 
should  have  been  51.2,  since  64  X  1^  =  51.2.  Or,  assuming  the 
second  to  be  correct,  the  first  should  have  been  G2.5,  since 
50  X  S  =  62.5.  The  mean  of  64  and  62.5,  /.  e.,  6:1.25,  should  be 
taken  as  the  true  value. 

If  the  original  dilution  was  1  :  200,  the  percentage  of  Hb  is 
63.25,  the  corrected  result  with  the  larger  cell,  but  if  the  dilution 
has  been  1  :  300,  this  result  must  be  multiplied  by  H,  or  if  1  :  400, 
by  2. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  this  method  are  so  slight  and  the 
results  so  accurate  that  the  instrument  may  be  recommended  over 
any  other  yet  devised  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Oliver's  Hemoglobinometer.  This  instrument  is  constructed 
on  the  excellent  principle  of  the  tintometer,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  various  arts  and  industries. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  six  red  fj:la.ss  disks  (d)  mounted  upon 
white  plaster  mirrors  in  convenient  fninies.  These  di.sks  represent 
the  colors  of  twelve  solutions  of  blood  containiufi:  twelve  different 
proi)ortions  of  Hb.  Two  sets  of  disks  are  made,  one  for  reading  in 
daylight,  the  other  for  candlelight.  The  latter  give  more  aecurate 
results  and  should  be  chosen.  The  intermediate  j)erceiita^e.s  of  Hb 
are  secunxl  by  means  of  "  riders ''  of  colored  ^lass  to  be  i>laeed  over 
the  disks,  and  which  represent  resi>ectively  2  J  and  5  per  cent,  of  1 1!) 


in  the  upjiei-  half  of  the  scale,  but  twice  that  amount  in  the  lower 
I  half.  The  disks  are  graded  according  to  the  specific  dihition -curve 
I  Of  Hb. 


Ollvcr'n  bemDgloblnometei 


The  blnod  is  meaeured  in  an  aiitouiatic  pipette,  c,  and  diluted  in  a 
■«cll,  e,  provided  with  a  white  planter,  glass-covered  bottom,  and 
Tblue  glass  cover,  which  fnoilitales  the  reading.     The  blood  is  washed 
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ozule.    The        I 

tfi  tliB  YAnnA  ' 


from   the  tube  by  moans  of  a  pipetle,  d,  with  rubber  nozule. 
tube  may  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  thread  and  needle. 

Procedure.  The  capillary  tube  is  tilled  by  touching  it  to  the  blood 
drop,  ami  the  blood  \&  washed  into  tlie  cell  by  attaching  the  rubber 
nozzle  of  the  pipette,  filled  with  distilled  water,  taking  care  not  to 
aspimte  any  blood  into  the  pi^jette.  The  handle  of  the  tube  is  then 
used  to  mix  the  blood,  ami  water  is  carefully  added  until  the  cell  I* 
level  full.  The  cover  is  then  applied  and  should  inclose  a  minute 
air  bubble,  showing  that  the  chamber  has  not  been  overfilled.  The 
coni{}arison  of  colors  should  be  made  by  candlelight,  the  candle  being 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  disks,  and  the  eye  shieldwl 
by  means  of  a  hood  or  paper  tube,  Oliver  uses  a  special  ooniem 
with  green-glass  eye-piece.  If  the  color  of  the  specimen  matches 
any  one  of  the  disks  the  reading  is  completed.     If  it  does  not,  the 


Dan)'>heiiin(lubl[H>nielar<-^  ^.  Putiln  pmlUon.  R.  milled  wbealroMllngoolorail  dink  (ad 
■CBle.  8.  CUB  InoliMiig  dlik.  T,  ihlcld  vblch  raoeiTet  tlia  ukmcr*  tub«  U  V.  rldble  portion 
at  dlik  bkcked  \tj  wblw  kI*m.  W.  wblle  glua  t«ct  of  caplUftry  alwinber  Y.  ckndle  holder. 
OoBtmti  ot  Uw :  E,  colored  dl*k.  P.  closr  jlkadUK  sndiuitd  along  edg«,  U.  I.  wblte  %iam 
tMCli.    a.  openlns  fat  pivot. 

disks  may  be  varied  by  using  the  "  riders,"  adding  a  clear  glass 
disk  to  the  specimen  to  com|>en3ate  for  the  thickness  of  the 
"  rider." 

Oliver's  instrument  presents  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  with 
a  single  color  instead  of  with  a  scale  of  10  per  cent.  -!-,  as  in 
Fleieohl's.  This  difRculty  is  slight,  however,  and  is  overcome  in 
Miescher's  modification  uf  Floischl's  instrument.  The  color  of 
Fleischl's  glass  wedge  vanes  according  to  the  .'i|>eoific  dilution-curve 
of  the  colored  glass,  which  dilTers  fnim  the  H]>ecific  dilnlion-onrve 
of  Hb.  How  serious  an  error  may  arise  with  Fleischl's  instrument 
from  this  cause  has  not  been  clearly  shown.  It  is  probably  not 
great,  as  it  \*  not  apparent  in  the  use  of  Miescher's  mixlification  in 
which  different  jtarts  of  the  scale  are  employed.  Yet  the  principle 
of  Oliver's  instrument  is,  in  tliis  res{>ect,  a  distinct   improvement. 
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The  technical  diffieiiltips  are  considerably  less  with  Miescher*s  hemo- 
globinometer. 

0.  Dare'a  Hemoglobinometer.  This  instrument  consists  of  the 
fullo\viD)r  parts:  1.  A  capillary  blood  chamber  com^psed  of  two 
.Cectangular  pieces  of  gloss  which  when  clamped  toother  leave  a  thin 
at  one  end  into  which  a  layer  of  blood  flows  by  capillars-  attrac- 
^tion.     One  of  the  plates  is  of  porcelain  glass,  which  diffuses  the  light. 

This  chamber,  when  filled  and  adjusted,  lies  over  one  of  two  aper- 

res  which  meet  the  eye  glancing  through  the  camera  tube  of  the 

itrument. 

2.  The  color  standard  is  a  semicircular  glass  plate  stained  with 
isius'  golden  purple.  The  plate  varies  in  thickness,  giving  colors 
hrhich  have  been  accurately  adjusted  to  match  various  percentages 
of  Hb.  This  plate  is  inclosed  in  a  rubber  case  in  which  it  rotates  oy 
means  of  a  milled  screw,  carrying  with 
it  another  glass  plate  with  scale  adjusted 
from  10°  to  120°,  which  may  be  read  on 
the  left  of  the  rubber  case. 

■'i.  A  detachable  camera  tul>e  of  black 
[iTubber  screws  into  a  movable  shield  at- 
tached to  the  case,  and  when  the  parts 
are  in  position  this  tube  furnishes  a  dark 
chamber  through  which  the  operator  com- 
pares the  color  of  the  blood  with  that  of 
the  standard  scale,  each  of  which  is  ex- 
posed by  small  circular  openings  in  the 
shield.  The  light  is  provided  by  a  candle 
fixed  to  the  case.  The  wick  should  be 
trimmed  low. 

Method  of  Uae.  One  edge  of  the  capil- 
lary clmniber,  firmly  clamped,  is  touched 
to  a  rather  large  drop  of  blood  sufficient 
to  (ill  it  rapidly  and  cnnipletely, 
which  the  chamlier  is  slinpetl  into  the 
holder,  while  glass  outwaitl. 

Rotating  the  shield  and  camera  tube    ^tsk. 
outward  and  pointing  the  instrument  to-    ^fj"  ^ 
ward  a  dark  background,  one  finds  the    biood.  q,  meiiiiicwpium. 
color  scale  and  blood  film  clearly  outlined 

in  the  camera  tube,  and  by  rotating  the  milled  wheel  the  color 
scale  is  brought  to  match  the  blood.  The  instrument  should 
he  held  steady,  so  that  the  tiame  does  not  flicker,  and  the  read- 
ing should  be  completed  promptly  before  the  blood  coagulates  or 
evaporates, 

fare's  instrument  is  very  cleverly  devised  and  constructed.     It 

|uirM  the  use  of  pure  blood,  offers  ideal  conditions  for  the  com- 

Tiaon  of  colors,  ana  demands  little  space  in  transportation,  little 
_  [me  in  application,  and  liltle  pains  in  cleansing,  wliile  in  accuracy 
of  resnlts  it  stands  next,  but  interior,  in  ihe  author's  experience,  to 
the  Mieacher-FteischI  ap|)aratus. 


'■  li«iiM)gJotiinoiiie(er.   Ill 
CapJUaiy  cbani: 
BiiiJ  rlsmp.    J,  caadlv.    K.  wt 

opeijJng   IbrouEh  wbicb 

ojieuLug  In    t 
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ESTIMATION  OF  THE  IBON  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

JoUea'  PeiTometer.  Jollea  haa  devised  a  method  and  designed 
apparatus  for  the  estimation  of  the  iron  of  the  blood,  which  is  ivell 
adapted  to  clinical  purposes. 

The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by  Reicbert,  and  full  directions  in 
German  accomjmnv  each  set. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

By  means  of  a  pipette  0,05  c.c.  of  blood  is  transferred  to  a  plati- 
num crucible,  and  the  adherent  blood  washed  ont  with  a  few  dropa 
of  water.  The  blood  is  then  evaporated  and  incinerated  over  a 
liunsen  Hame,  The  uah  is  melted  with  0.1  gr,  water-free  potassium 
bisulphate,  until  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride^  cease  to  rise 
from  the  dish. 


Fa|>ers  containing  the  rei[uisite  amount  of  jKitassium  bisulphate 
aecomjiany  the  instrument.  .\.fter  cooling,  the  ash  is  washed  into 
cylinder  ("(Fig.  20)  with  about  5  c,c.  of  not  distilled  water,  which 
is  added  until  the  whole  quantity  is  10  c.c. 

In  cylinder  C  1  c.c.  of  the  standani  solution  of  iron  (0.00006  gr. 
iron  oxide  with  potassium  sulphate)  is  measured  by  a  pipette  and 
distilled  water  added  to  the  mark  10  c.c,  Iloth  eylinders  are  now 
placed  in  the  stand  (Fig.  20),  and  when  at  even  temperature  1  c.e. 
of  dilute  HC't  (3,3  per  cent.)  is  added  to  each. 

To  cylinder  <'  should  then  be  added  4  c.c.  of  the  solution  of 
ammonium  suiphocyanide,  and  to  cylinder  C  about  3,5  c.c,  and 
both  are  shaken  after  covering  the  ends  with  glass  plates. 

f'vlinder  (',  containing  the  blood,  is  now  filled  with  suiphocyanide 
until  it  presents  a  iwsilive  meniscus,  when  it  is  permanently  ci>vered 
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poA  sealed  by  its  glass  plate.  It  may  then  be  placed  in  tbe  color- 
leter.  In  cyliuder  ('  the  aluminum  float  is  then  adjuated,  free 
air  bubbles,  and  it  is  also  placed  in  position  in  the  colorimeter. 
The  further  procedure  oonsiste  in  bringing  the  color  of  C  to  match 
that  in  C,  when  viewed  from  above  in  the  colorimeter.  For  this 
purpose  the  fluid  in  O  is  allowed 
to  run  out  drop  by  drop  through  a  ■""  "" 

stopcock  until   the  two  colors  are 
ictly    alike.      The     comparison 
lould  be  made  in  daylight.    When 
the  colors  exactly  match  the  height 
of  the  necessary  colurau  of  fluid  in 
cylinder  C  may  be  read  off  and 
the  percentage  weight  of  iron  de- 
termined by  reference  to  a  table  ac- 
impanying  the  instrument.     The 
b  may  then  be  found  according 
Jaksch's  formula, 

H^  =  100  ■  „. 

0.42 

in  which  m  ^  the  percentage  weight 
of  metallic  iron. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  re- 
sults with  the  ferrometer  it  is  ueces- 
sary  to  observe  the  same  care  that 
is  required  in  all  quantitative  chem- 
ical analyses,  &jpecially  to  avoid  the 

of  fluids  by  sputtering  from  the  hot  crucible,  the  use  of  wet  and 
iclean  instruments,  and  the  inclosure  of  air  bubbles,  etc.  Under 
lost  conditions  the  Hb  may  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of 
the  above  formula,  but  from  the  considerations  mentioned  under 
"  The  Occurrence  of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
may  be  considerable  variations  between  the  iron  and  the  Hb-conlent. 
The  ferrometer,  therefore,  usually  gives  a  higher  proportion  of  Hb 
"       does  Fleiachl's  instrument. 


ical 
wjbes 
HbdcI 

^(DDSI 


THE  mSTOLOOICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD. 

The  greater  [)art  of  the  e.tanii nation  of  blood  is  conducted  with 

y  stained  specimen:).     To  prepare  ancli  specimens  for  staining  one 

squires  only  polished  glass  slides  and  a  Bunsen  gas-burner.     The 

Jaa&  slides  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  dried, 

md  kept  free  from  dust.     Passing  them  a  few  times  through  a  flame 

feoilttates  the  even  spreading  of  the  cells. 

A  rather  small  conqMict  drop  of  blood  expressefl  from  the  finger 

tip  under  the  usual  precautions  is  lightly  scraped  off  with  thejxilished 

Ige  of  one  slide  and  applied  to  one  end  of  a  secoud  slide  which 

loald  lie  on  firm  sup)>ort.     When  the  blood  has  spread  along  the 
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edge  of  the  smearer  it  should  be  slowly  and  firmly  drawn  over  the 
surface  oE  the  receiving  slide.  The  drop  should,  if  possible,  be  small 
enough  to  be  exhausted  in  the  smearing,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  can  be  fully  controlled  by  the  d^ree  of  pressure.  The  blood 
should  be  pushed  before  the  smearer  and  not  trailed  after.  (See 
Fig.  21.) 

Klany  prefer  to  use  cover-gtasses  in  spreading  the  blood.  One 
polished  cover-glass  is  touched  to  the  drop  of  blood  and  applied  to  a 
second  cover,  all  comers  projecting.  When  the  blood  has  spread  to 
the  edges  the  oover-glasaes  are  gently  slid  apart  without  pressure. 
The  cover-glasses  should  be  handled  with  foroeps,  otherwise  the 
moisture  of  the  finger  will  often  crenate  many  cells. 

The  writer  prefers  to  use  glass  slides,  finding  that  b^inners  are 
much  more  successful  with  the  slides  than  with  oover-glasses,  that, 
after  very  little  praotice,  every  specimen  can  be  spread  suocessfuUy ; 
that  forceps  are  not  required  ;  that  slides  may  be  handled  and  trans- 


Metbod  of  nutklog  blood  •mean. 

ported  without  fear  of  breakage ;  that  they  need  not  be  mounted, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  fade  like  cover-glass  specimens,  which  require 
mounting  in  balsam ;  that  they  may  be  restrained  if  necessary  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  they  may  safely  he  fixed  in  the  free  flame. 

After  spreading,  all  specimens  should  be  well  dried  in  the  air. 
They  may  then  be  kept  for  weeks  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
kept  from  moisture,  but  it  is  better  to  fix  them  at  once. 

nxation.  1.  Heat.  In  routine  work  one  may  discani  all  other 
methods  for  that  of  fixation  in  Oie  free  fiame  of  a  Buruten  burner. 
The  slide,  s{>ecimen  aide  up,  is  passe<l  slowly  through  the  flame  until 
it  is  deci<le<Uy  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear.  Xi  this  temperature, 
which  probably  varies  between  110"  and  150°  C,  fixation  is  com- 
plete in  one  to  two  minutes. 

A  little  practice  will  give  the  confidence  necessary  to  heat  the 
slides  hot  enough,  as  one's  initial  failures  from  this  method  almost 
always  result  from  incomplete  fixation  and  subsequent  vacuolization 
of  the  red  cells.     Overheated  slides  can  usually  be  seen  to  change 
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ir  in  ihe  Hame,  after  which  the  red  cells  stain  yellowish  with  eoain, 
;  beginuer  is  strongly  recomiiiende^l  to  peifect  hiiugelf  \a  this 
iiple  metliod  oF  fixation. 
Small  ovetis  provi<led  with  a  thermometer  are  made  for  the  fisa- 
Vtion  of  blood  slides,  and  may  be  used  when  many  specimens  are  in 
■liand,  or  when  one  does  not  care  to  risk  the  free  name.  Specimens 
Iflhfluld  be  exposed  five  to  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
^110"  to  120°  C. 

2.  Alcohol.  Fixation  for  ten  to  thirty  minutes  in  HI  per  cent. 
I'lUcohol,  or  in  equal  jxirts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  a  very  reliabe 
P  method  in  very  general  use.     Specimens  may  be  left  in  alcohol  for 

twenty-four  hours,  but  do  not  then  stain  quite  so  well.  There 
appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  adding  ether  to  the  alcohol,  which 
even  without  mixture  with  the  more  volatile  agent  must  frequently 
he  replaced.  Methyl  alcohol  fixes  much  more  rapidly  than  ethyl, 
requiring  only  one  to  two  minutes.  It  may  be  advantageously 
employetl  as  a  routine  lisative,  and  it  is  used  as  a  combined  fixative 
of  blood  and  solvent  of  dyes  in  .Tenner's  and  Goldhorn's  stains. 
Fixation  in  alcohol  is  to  be  specially  recommended  for  the  malarial 
parasite,  but  is  unsatisfactory  when  Ehrlich's  triacid  stain  is  to  be  used. 

3.  Fixation  by  Vapors.  Specimens  may  be  fixed  by  being  laid, 
specimen  side  down,  over  a  wicle-mouthed  bottle  containing  25  per 
cent,  formalin,  to  which  the  exposure  is  five  minutes,  or  2  jyer  cent, 
osmic  acid,  to  which  expose  two  minutes.  Both  these  fiuids  have  to 
be  replaced  freauently,  they  considerably  alter  the  staining  relations 
of  the  blood  cell?,  and  are  inferior  to  other  methods  of  fixation. 

4.  Fixation  wltbont  Drying.  Jolly  and  others  claim  that  fixation 
after  drying  destroys  many  of  the  essential  characters  of  lencocytes, 
which  mav  be  demonstrated  in  specimens  fixed  while  moist  in  solu- 
tions of  <Miromio  acid.  Flemming's  stronger  solution  gave  the  best 
resalts  in  Jolly's  hands  (1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  15  parts ;  2  per 
cent,  osmic  acid,  4  parts;  glacial  acetic  acid,  1  part).  Other  fixa- 
tives recommended  for  the  same  purpose  are  saturated  bichloride  in 
0.6  per  cent,  salt  solution  (Hermann's  fluid).  All  these  fixatives  un- 
doubtedly give  better  demonstration  of  nuclear  structures  and  mitotic 
figures  than  can  be  obtained  after  fixation  with  drying. 

Methods  of  Staining^  Dry  Blood  Specimens,  1.  Eosin  and 
Uethylene  Blue.  The  solutions  reijuired  are  :  A  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  Ehrlich's  l>lood-eosin.  A  saturated  watery  solution 
(1  per  cent.)  of  Ehrlich's  rectified  methylene  blue.  The  latter  should 
be  at  least  one  week  old,  as  fresh  solutions  lack  selective  quality  and 
stain  the  specimen  diffusely.     After  several  weeks  methylene  blue 

Lin  solution  diminishes  in  staining  |>ower,  while  the  alcoholic  eosin 

■Absorbs  water,  and  becomes  less  selective  and  more  powerful. 

p  In  stamiiiff  flood  the  specimen  with  eosin  for  a  few  seconds  and 
wash  in  water.  If  the  stain  is  not  effective  add  more  eosin,  but  the 
water  on  the  slide  dilutes  the  alcohol  and  renders  the  second  applica- 
tion of  eosin  mncli  more  i»werfid  than   the  first.     Xext  Hfjod  the 

I  specimen  repeatedly  for  one  minute  with  methylene  blue,  wash  ha.stily 
'i  water,  and  drv. 
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This  method  may  be  recommended  for  all  ordinary  examinations. 
The  blood  is  stained  as  shown  in  Plate  11.,  readily  distinguishing 
the  various  forms  of  normal  leucocytes.  It  does  not  stain  neutrophile 
granules  in  leucocytes  unless  the  action  of  eosin  has  been  prolonged, 
in  which  case  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  eosinophile  only  by  the  size  of  the  granules.  Its  chief  advantage 
is  the  clear  differentiation  of  basophilic  leucocytes  and  of  nuclear 
structures.  It  clearly  demonstrates  the  malarial  parasite,  but  in 
this  field  is  greatly  inferior  to  Nocht's  method.  Its  chief  disadvan- 
tage is  the  danger  of  overstaining  with  eosin,  which  prevents  the  full 
action  of  methylene  blue. 

2.  Ehrlich's  Triacid  Mixture.  This  fluid  has  the  following  com- 
position : 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  orange  G 120-135  c.c. 

'•  "  "  acid  fuchfiue 80-165    " 

•'  methyl  green 125    " 

To  these  add  : 

Aqua 800    " 

Absolute  alcohol 200    ** 

Qlyoeriu 100    •' 


The  attempt  to  prepare  this  mixture  Ls  not  always  successful. 
The  smaller  quantities  of  orange  G  and  acid  fuchsine  are  best 
employed,  and  the  solution  of  methyl  green,  well  seasoned,  should 
be  added  slowly,  with  stirring,  to  the  mixture  of  the  other  dyes. 
The  water  should  be  added  next,  then  the  alcohol,  and,  finally,  the 
glycerin,  with  constant  stirring.  After  standing  one  week  the 
mixture  is  ready  for  use.  Griibler's  preparation  of  this  mixture  is 
in  the  market  and  is  reliable. 

In  stalnhig  it  is  only  necessary  to  flood  the  si)ecimen  with  the  dye 
for  one  to  two  minutes,  and  wash  hastily  in  water.  It  cannot  over- 
stain,  but  overheated  si>ecimens  are  usually  faint,  and  the  red  cells 
are  yellowish.  It  stains  neutrophile  and  eosinophile  granules  deep 
red,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  their  size.  It  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  in  the  diagnosis  of  leukemia.  It  is  a  poor  nuclear 
stain,  fails  to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  normal  mononuclear 
leucocytes,  and  does  not  stain  the  malarial  parasite. 

On  account  of  the  uniformity  of  its  results  many  prefer  it  to  eosin 
and  methylene  blue  as  a  routine  method. 

3.  Jenner's  Stain.  .Tenner's  method  of  fixing  and  staining  blood 
has  now  withstood  sufficient  trial  to  warrant  its  acceptance  as  one  of 
the  most  important  recent  methods  in  blood  technics.  The  speci- 
mens are  fixed  and  stained  in  the  same  solution,  which  is  prefmred 
as  follows :  (H[IislI  parts  of  1.2  per  cent,  to  1.25  i)er  cent,  or  watery 
solution  of  Griibler's  yellow  water-soluble  eosin  and  of  1  per  cent, 
waterv  solution  of  Grubler's  medicinal  methylene  blue  are  mixed 
together  in  an  o{)en  basin,  thoroughly  stirred,  and  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered,  dried  in  the  air,  or 
oven,  at  55°  ( \,  the  filtrate  powdered,  shaken  up  with  distilled  water, 
and  washed  on  a  second  filter.  It  is  ag:ain  dried,  powdered,  and 
store<l   in   bottles  for  use.     The  stain  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.5 


oialytical  i 


e  of  the  powder  in  100  c.c.  pure  methyl  alcohol  (Merck's 


'for 


")■. 


i  purposes  \ 

""I  smears  of  blood,  made  on  thoroughly  uieuu  snues,  mc 
s  air.  The  dye  is  poured  on  the  specimen,  aud  ataining 
is  complete  in  one  to  three  minutes.  The  specimens  are  washed, 
preferably  in  distilled  water,  imtil  of  a  pink  color,  which  usually 
appears  in  ten  seconds.     All  the  cells,  their  nuclei,  and  the  variona 

I  granules,  are  well  differentiated,  while  the  malarial  parasite  is  densely 
stained  and  only  in  the  larger  parasites  does  the  chromatiu  fail  to 
appear  deeply  red  stained.  For  tliis  last  purpose  the  method  is 
inferior  to  Xocht's.  The  powder  or  fluid  dye  may  be  obtained  from 
New  York  dealers. 
4,  Demonstration  of  "Uast-cellB."  The  large  basophilic  granules 
of  these  cells  retain  basic  dyes  with  tenacity,  and  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  mixture  of  one  of  these  dyes,  with  a  strong  decolorizer, 
which  removes  the  stain  from  most  other  basophilie  structures. 
Ehrlich's  dahlia  solution  is  adapted  to  this  purpose: 

B  AbMlule  ftlcohol M.Oc.c. 

^b  GUclkl  acellc  acid I2.&   " 

^1  DlMUled  vckler lOO.o  " 

^1  AdddkhlU  u>  utucBtlon. 

^B     Stain  several  hours,  wash  in  wafer,  decolorize  in  alcohol  or  more 

^mpidly  in  20  per  cent.  Ac,  until  the  nuclei  fade,  and  wash  in  water. 

^PTne  nuclei  of    leucocytes  are  then   very   (>ale   blue,  the  mast-cell 

*  granules  ven'  dark  blue  or  black. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  mast-cell  granules  are  very  sol- 
uble in  water  and  that  their  reliable  demonstration  requires  fixation 
and  staining  by  alcoholic  solutions. 

Michaelis  recommends  a  solution  of  thionin  or  kresyl  violet  in  .50 
ler  oetit,  alcohol.  The  author  prefers  lo  use  Ooldhorn's  solution  in 
Strong  methyl  alcohol  of  eosin  and  polychrome  methylene  Mue. 


ESTIMATION  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

Hammerschlag's  method  is  the  most  practical  of  the  various 
indirect  proceilures  devised  for  this  purpose.  A  small  urinometer 
_l)f  suitable  dimensions  is  partly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
(b.  g.  1526)  and  benzine  {s.  g.  0.889)  of  a  gi-avily  of  about  1060. 
By  means  of  a  pipette,  such  as  the  red-cell  mixer  of  Thoma,  a  drop 
of  blood,  expressed  with  the  usual  precautions,  is  transferred  to  the 
fluid.  In  expelling  the  blood  the  tip  of  the  pipette  should  be  sub- 
merged and  no  air  should  be  allowed  to  [>ass  out  with  the  blood. 
The  drop  should  not  be  very  minute  in  size  and  should  float  on  the 
fluid.  If  it  is  allowed  to  sink  it  will  often  be  lost  by  spreading  out 
1  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  By  adding  chloroform  or  benzine  drop 
/  drop,  as  required,  aud  carefully  mixing  by  inverting  the  urin- 
met«r  closed  by  the  [lalm,  a  mixture  is  secured  in  which  the  drop 
leither  rises  nor  sinks,  but  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  deusitv  as 
blood.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  blooil 
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may  then  be  taken  as  with  urine.  The  urinometer  should  be  gradu- 
ated up  to  1065,  and  should  be  tested  in  distilled  water  at  60°  F. 
The  apparatus  should  be  clean  and  perfectly  dry.  The  mixture  may 
be  filtered  and  used  repeatedly. 

Great  accuracy  can  hardly  be  expected  from  this  method,  yet  it  is 
sufficiently  reliable  for  clinical  purposes.  Errors  arise  from  changes 
in  the  blood  drop  during  and  after  its  transfer  to  the  mixture,  from 
evaporation,  from  the  escape  of  gases,  from  the  inclosure  or  adher- 
ence of  minute  air  bubbles,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  possible 
action  of  chloroform  and  benzine  upon  the  blood,  which  is  at  present 
an  unknown  factor.  Accordingly,  Hammerschlag's  method  gives  a 
uniformly  higher  gravity  than  is  obtained  by  more  accurate  direct 
estimates.  Practically,  in  performing  the  test  one  finds  that  tlie 
behavior  of  the  drops  varies,  for  reasons  which  are  not  clear,  some 
rising  and  others  falling  in  the  same  mixture.  A  large  drop  should 
be  secured  and  followed  in  the  test. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  simple  anemia  varies 

Erincipally  with  the  Hb,  the  percentage  of  Hb  may  in  many  cases 
B  calculated  with  considerable  accuracy  from  the  specific  gravity. 
Hammerschlag  has  prepared  the  following  table  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  Hb  to  the  specific  gravity  as  determined  by  his  method : 

Specific  gravity.  Hb. 

1088-1065 25-80  per  cent 

1035-1088 30-85 

1088-1040 35-40 

1040-1045 40-45 

1045-1048 45-55 

1048-1060 55-CO 

1050-1053 (Kv-TO 

1053-1055 70-75 

1055-1057  ....       75-85 

1067-1060 85-95 

The  suggestion  that  Fleischl's  hemoglobinometer  be  discarded  for 
this  indirect  method  of  estimating  Ho  has  not  found  favor.  The 
changes  in  the  plasma  in  severe  anemia,  leukemia,  dropsy,  and 
diarrheal  diseases,  render  this  practice  always  unscientific  and  fre- 
quently very  unreliable  (cf.  Siegel,  and  Stintzing  and  Guniprecht). 


( 
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Capillary  glais  tabe  adapted  to  varloiu  details  of  blood  analysiii. 

Schmaltz's  Method.  A  thin-walled  capillary  glass  tube  is  pre- 
pared, about  12  mm.  in  length,  and  of  a  calibre  of  about  §  mm.  at 
the  ends  and  li  mm.  at  the  middle.  This  is  thoroughly  cleaned, 
dried,  and  weighed  before  and  after  filling  with  distilled  water. 
After  drying  with  ether  the  tube  is  filled  with  blood  and  again 
weighed.  Tlie  weight  of  the  blood  divided  by  that  of  the  water 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former. 

This  is  the  be.st  of  the  methods  requiring  a  small  (luantity  of 
blood,  and  in  experienced  hands  gives  more  accurate  results  than 
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Ham mersc blag's  method.  It  is  to  be  espeoially  reconimendetl  in 
experimental  and  laboratory  work,  but  usually  requires  too  much 
blood  for  its  adoption  as  a  routine  clinical  method,  although  the 
quantity  required,  two  drops,  is  not  great.  The  chief  sources  of 
error  are  in  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the  tube  and  inac- 
mracy  in  the  use  of  the  scales.  Schmaltz  found  by  controlling  his 
feaults  by  the  use  of  salt  solutions  of  known  density  that  the  error 
did  not  exceed  0.003  in  the  computed  gravities. 

Comparing  the  percentage  of  Hb  obtained  by  Fleischl's  method 
with  the  specific  gravity  obtained  by  his  own  method.  Schmaltz  con- 
Atructed  the  following  table  : 
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ESTIMATION  OF  TEE  ALKALESGENOH  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  determination  of  the  atkalcscenee  of  the  blood  is  attended 
ih  very  great  practical  difficulties.     This  alkalescence  being  refer- 
able to  the  presence  of  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  of  albumins 
which  are  retained  in  solution  by  acid  phosphates,  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  the  changes  in  these  principles  and  the  consequent 
variations  in  reaction  produced  by  the  procedures  required  in  alka- 
limetry'.   If  serum  alone  is  titrated,  the  alkaline  principles  of  the  clot 
are  left  out  of  account,  and  if  "  laked  "  blood  is  employed  there  is 
an  uncertain  factor  in  the  chemical  changes  produced,  especially  in 
.the  delicately  balanced  albumins  and  phosphates,  during  the  solu- 
Ltion  of  red  cells. 

W  Nevertheless  it  appears  from  a  considerable  number  of  painstaking 
patndies  by  Landois,  v.  Jaksch,  Kraus,  Tausczk,  Lowy,  Schullz- 
Schultienslein,  I<inibeck,  and  Rigler,  that  in  blood  and  in  serum 
there  is  a  fairly  constant  group  of  alkaline  principles  which  may  be 
rather  accurately  measured  and  which  have  a  distinct  and  important 
relation  to  disease  (cf.  Blood  in  Fever). 

Four  of  the  many  methods  employed  may  be  recommended  as 
most  reliable. 

1.  Lowy'3  Method.  In  a  50  c.c.  flask  containing  45  c.c.  of  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate,  5  c.c.  or  less  of  fresh  blood 
are  accurately  measured  and  dissolved. 

Of  the  solution  6  c.c.  are  titrated  by  means  of  a  ^  normal  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  using  litmus  paper  as  an  indicator.  The  latter 
may  be  prepared  by  soakmg  prepared  paper  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  litmus  to  which  dilute  HCl  nas  been  added  until  a  violet  color 
jtppearB.  The  end  reaction  is  obtained  by  adding  a  drop  of  blooi.1 
Mution  to  the  paper  and  closely  inspecting  the  color  of  the  outer 
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:  into  whicli  the  fluid  diffuiies.  The  i-esult  is  not  affected  by 
changes  in  temperatures. 

Ungel's  Alkalimeter.  Engel  has  devised  at]  api>amtiis  for  the 
clinical  estimalion  of  alkalioiLy  according  to  Lowy's  method.  A 
large  drop  of  blood  is  drawn  into  a  special  pipette  np  to  the  mark 
0.05  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  the  mark  5.0.  After  shaking 
the  dissolved  blood  is  discharged  inio  a  glass  cylinder  and  titrated  br 
^  normal  solution  of  tartaric  iicid  (ac.  tartar.,  1  gr. ;  aq.  dest.,  1  litre). 
The  acid  is  addetl  drop  by  drop  nntil  a  distinct  red  zone  appears, 
when  a  drop  uf  blood  is  allowed  to  diffuse  through  litmus  pa]>er. 
In  normal  blood  about  ten  drojis  of  acid  bring  the  end  reaction. 

Computation,  If  0.4  c.c.  of  acid  is  reauired  to  neutralize 
0.05  CO.  of  blood,  8  c.c.  of  acid  will  be  re(]uirea  to  neutralize  1  c.c. 
of  blood.     One  cubic  centimetre  of  ^  normal  tartaric  acid  neutral- 


izes 0.5.33  nig,  NaOH  (Engel),  so  that  W  c.c.  of  acid  solution  indicate 
the  presence  in  1  c.c.  of  blooil  of  4,2G4  mg.  of  NaOH,  to  which  terms 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  ia  usually  reduced. 

2.  Method  of  Schultz-Schultsenstein.  By  meaus  of  the  pipette 
of  the  FleischI  hemoglobinomcter,  a  or  7-5  nig,  of  blood  are  meas- 
ured, which  13  dissolved  in  \2  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  This  is  acidi- 
fied by  adding  1.5  c.c.  ^in  normal  II^O,.  After  careful  niising  a 
drop  or  two  of  ethereal  solution  of  ery  throsin  ie  added  as  an  indicator 
and  the  solution  titrated,  with  frequent  stirring,  by  ^jr  normal  solu- 
tion of  KOH.  The  end  reaction  is  shown  by  tlie  first  appearance 
of  A  red  color  in  the  supernatant  ether.  The  test  must  be  performed 
spwiniy  to  avoid  obscuring  the  end  reaction  by  a  layer  of  fibrin  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ether. 

The  requirement  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  hhioii  renders  tliis 
method  specially  suitable  for  clinical  purposes. 
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Limbeck's  Method.  To  about  200  c.c.  of  boitecl  distilled 
water  are  added  5  c.c.  decinormal  HCI  solution,  and  drop  by  drop, 
with  stirring,  5  c.c.  of  semm  sjKintaiieously  ex{)reseed  from  a  clot. 
The  stirriDg  rod  should  he  covered  with  black  gutta-percha.  The 
resultiog  clear  and  slightly  opalescent  fluid  is  uow  titrated  with 
deciaormal  solution  of  XaOH.  After  adding  a  few  drops  a  precipi- 
tate forma  which  soon  dissolves.  The  end  reaction  is  reached  when 
the  abundant  precipitate  (of  albumin)  no  longer  dissolves,  which  is 
best  determine  by  finding  a  flocculent  precipitate  persisting  on  the 
black  rod. 

The  same  quantity  (5  c.c.)  of  fresh  blood  may  be  titrated  by  this 
method  and  the  total  alkalinity  of  the  blood  determined.  In  adding 
blood,  however,  it  must  be  dropped  very  carefully  iuto  the  hot  water 
to  avoid  coagulation. 

The  chief  technical  difficulty  with  thia  method  lies  in  detecting 
the  end  reaction.  In  case  of  doubt  the  precipitate  may  tie  dissolved 
by  adding  1  to  2  c,c.  of  acid,  as  above,  and  titrating  as  before. 

There  is  also  the  objection  that  it  lakes  no  account  of  the  alkalinity 
referable  to  albumins.  Limbeck  doubts,  however,  if  the  capacity 
of  albumins  to  neutralize  acids  ever  comes  into  action  in  the  body, 
and  argues  that  his  method  estimates  exactly,  without  regard  to  the 
i|uantitv  of  albumin,  the  alkalinity  of  the  salts  present  in  the  blood. 

4.  itigler'B  Method.  The  blood  Hows  from  the  vein  through  a 
canula  into  two  vessels :  (1 )  3  to  4  c.c.  in  a  tube  for  centrifuging ; 
(2)  a  similar  quantity  into  a  50  c.c.  flask  containing  10  c.c.  of  96 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  serum  is  obtained  by  centrifuging,  and  is  transferred  to  a 
flask  containing  10  o.c.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Both  flasks  are  weighed  both  before  and  after  the  addition  of  blood 
or  senim  to  determine  the  weight  of  blood. 

After  shaking  the  Bpccimens  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to 
each  is  added  10  c.c.  of  neutml  distilled  water.  The  alkalinity  is 
determined  by  titration  with  -^  normal  HjSO„  using  red  and  blue 
litmus  paper  as  indicators. 

5.  Wright  has  devised  and  extensively  used  one  of  the  most 
practical  clinical  methods  of  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
for  the  full  explanation  of  which  the  reader  should  consult  the 
original  description. 

Determination  of  the  Ooagnlability  of  the  Blood. 

Vierordt  and  Wright  have  employed  methods  of  determining  the 
ooagulability  of  the  bloo<l  the  resulL'^  from  wliich  do  uot  apjwar  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  even  for  clinical  purposes  (Limbeck). 

Estimation  of  the  Osmotic  Tension  of  the  Plasma. 

Although  comparatively  little  attention  is  usually  piiid  to  the 
osmotic  tension  of  the  plasma,  it  is  evident  from  the  frer|iient  oecur- 
renoe  of  heiuoglobinemia  in  various  forms  of  severe  anemia,  malarial 
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and  especially  hemoglobinuric  fever,  jaundice,  acute  poisonings,  etc., 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  this  respect  is  of  prime  importance 
in  the  clinical  and  pathological  study  of  these  diseases.  In  Ham^ 
burger^s  method  we  possess  ready  and  very  exact  means  of  investi- 
gating this  problem. 

In  a  series  of  test  tubes  are  poured  small  quantities,  accurately  meas- 
ured, of  the  serum  to  be  examined,  and  to  each  is  added  an  increas- 
ing quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  surface  of  the  mixed  fluids  in 
each  tube  is  then  touched  with  a  pipette  holding  a  very  little  normal 
blood,  and  the  tubes  are  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours.  By  that 
time  the  cells  have  settled  to  the  bottom  in  some  tubes,  while  in 
others  the  supernatant  fluid  is  tinged  with  dissolved  Hb,  and  one 
notes  that  tube  in  which  the  first  traces  of  Hb  appear.  Normal  red 
blood  cells  begin  to  lose  their  Hb  in  solutions  of  salt  containing  any 
less  than  0.46  per  cent,  of  XaCl.  Estimated  in  terms  of  NaCT  that 
tube  of  the  series  which  shows  the  first  faint  traces  of  dissolved  Hb, 
therefore  shows  the  same  osmotic  tension  as  a  0.46  per  cent,  solution 
of  salt.  The  dilution  being  known  the  tension  of  the  original  serum 
can  be  computed  as  follows  :  Suppose  that  to  1  c.c.  of  serum  0.9  c.c. 
of  water  added,  caused  the  solution  of  Hb.  Then  the  tension  of  the 
original  serum  is  equivalent  to  1  +  0.9  X  0.46  =  0.874  per  cent,  of 
NaCl. 

Hamburger*  points  out  that  all  red  cells  do  not  dissolve  with  equal  rapidity 
in  the  same  salt  solution,  and  he  defines  as  minimum  rensiance  that  strength 
of  salt  solution  in  which  the  weakest  cells  begin  to  dissolve,  and  as  maximum 
resistance  that  solution  in  which  the  strongest  cells  begin  to  dissolve.  In 
order  to  obtain  comparable  results  he  recommends  for  universal  use  a  series 
of  simple  tubes  in  which  is  secured  a  dilution  of  blood  in  proportion  of  1 :  40 
of  salt  solution.  He  determines  the  minimum  resistance  by  adding  0.05  c.c. 
of  blood  to  each  of  several  salt  solutions,  allows  the  specimens  to  stand  for 
two  hours,  and  centrifuges  in  order  to  determine  the  first  appearance  of  dis- 
solved Hb.  The  apparatus  with  twelve  tubes  can  be  obtained  from  W.  J. 
Weller,  Kerk  Stratt,  Utrecht. 

CRIOSCOPY. 

In  1898  Koranyi  pointed  out  that  certain  important  clinical  deduc- 
tions could  be  drawn  from  the  determination  of  the  freezing  point  of 
the  blood  and  urine.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  elements  in  solution  in  a  fluid  increases  the  osmotic  ten- 
sion of  the  fluid  and  lowers  its  freezing  point,  both  effects  following 
invariable  physical  laws. 

The  freezing  point  of  normal  blood  he  found  to  be  0.56°  lower 
than  that  of  water — a  fact  which  is  commonly  indicated  by  the 
formula  J  =  0.56°.  A  series  of  clinical  studies  showed  that  in 
uncompensated  heart  disease  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of 
the  blood,  J,  is  increased,  reaching  as  much  as  0.67°,  although  the 
chlorides  of  the  blood  are  diminished.  This  result  he  shows  is  owing 
to  the  retention  of  COj  in  the  system. 

In  nephritis  J  was  shown  to  be  much  increased,  reaching  0.71°  in 
a  case  of  uremia.     A^arious  characteristic  changes  were  noted  in  the 
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blood  in  auoruia  aud  in  fevers,  where  in  the  absence  of  cyanosia  J  was 
less  ihnn  0.56°,  and  in  hemoglobinemia,  in  wliicb  J  rose  to  0.70°. 
Various  contributions  regarding  the  clinical  value  of  the  test  have 
appeared.  Koeppe  noted  variations  in  healthy  subjects  between 
0.558°  and  0.570°,  and  in  hysteria,  menstruation,  gastritis,  cancer  of 
jliylortis,  diabetes,  nephritis,  neurasthenia,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia, 
variations  between  0.508°  and  0.6;i4°. 

Lindeniann  finds  that  in  disease  of  the  kidneys  the  freezing  point 
xX  the  scrum  is  unaffected  as  long  as  uremic  symptoms  are  absent, 
while  in  uremia  J  rises  to  0.70°. 

Kummel,  in  ten  cases  of  nephritis,  cystic  kidney,  and  anuria  after 
operation,  always  found  J  increased  to  0.60°  to  0.65°,  and  once  to 
0.71°.  C^ton  reports  various  conditions  in  which  the  value  of  the 
test  appears  very  uncertain.  Ceconi  and  Micheli  oould  not  distin- 
guish by  the  method  the  stage  of  an  inflammatory  exudate,  nor 
between  exudates  and  transudates,  but  found  that  the  freezing  point 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  was  not  higher  than  normal  (0.56°),  while 
in  uremic  seizures  simulating  meningitis  J  was  increased. 

In  pneumonia  J  was  always  increased  to  0.60°,  while  in  typhoid 
fever  several  ob.'wrvers  have  demonstrated  no  change.  Carrara  finds 
4vio3copy  of  the  blood  serum  the  most  reliable  test  for  the  medico- 
legal diagnosis  of  death  by  submersion.  The  absorption  of  fresh 
vater  through  the  luugs,  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  skin,  raises 
the  freezing  point  of  blood  senim,  while  salt-water  lowers  it,  in  each 
instance  more  markedly  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  heart.  His 
results  were  as  follows : 


Hui.  (ItDwoed  li 
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In  the  determination  of  the  freezing  point  of  blood  and  blood 
serum,  Beckniann's  apparatus  is  employed,  and  preferably  the  modi- 
fication of  Ijindematm. 

About  10  c.c.  of  blood  is  reijuired,  and  may  be  drawn  from  the 
basilic  vein.  Coagulation  makes  no  differfnce  in  the  freezing  point 
(Ogstoii). 

Beckmann's  Apparatus.  Descriptionof  Apparatus  (Fig.  24).  The 
large  vessel  (C)  for  holding  the  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  is  titled  with  a 
perforated  iron  lid  through  which  passes  the  handle  of  a  wire  stirrer, 
while  in  the  centre  is  an  opening  for  the  lube  (B).  Another  tube  (A) 
onutaining  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  the  thermometer  (D),  and  a  small 
rire  or  glass  stirrer  (E)  fits  in  the  mouth  of  the  large  tube. 

The  thermometer  is  of  peculiar  oonstruction,  graduated  iu  TAjr"  C, 
ind  permitting  very  accurate  readings  over  a  scale  of  10°.     It  con- 

*  IS  the  usual  main  reservoir  at  the  bulb  and  also  an  accessory  reser- 
r  at  the  top  of  the  column  (F),  by  means  of  which  one  may  add 

>r  take  from  the  column  of  mercury  at  will,  A  thermometer  with 
•^fixed  zero"  and  without  an  accessory  reservoir  may  be  obtained 
[from  the  makers  of  Ikckmann's  apjmratus  as  modified  by  Linde- 
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manu,  but  even  with  this  thermometer  the  exact  freezing  point  of 

water  on  the  instrument  varying  from  day  to  day  must  first  be  delvr- 

minetl  aa  described  later,     i^indemann's  ap- 

Fw-  2<-  paralus  has  the  advantnge  of  reiiuiriiig  not 

more  than  5  c.e.  of  serum. 

Application  of  the  Test,  The  lar^  jar  is 
liiiEf  tilled  with  finely  crushed  ice  and  salt. 
The  thermometer  must  first  be  "set"  so 
that  the  toji  uf  the  eolumii  of  mercury  at 
fi-eezing  point  falls  al>out  the  middle  of  the 
graduated  scale.  This  may  be  done  by  im- 
mersing the  bulb  in  warm  water  until  the 
mercury  in  the  column  joins  that  in  the 
accessor)-  reservoir.  Then  fill  the  inner 
tube  with  distilled  water  and  cwl  to  about 
10°  C,  immersing  an  ordinary  thermometer 
in  the  water.  Now  place  the  thermometer 
of  the  instrument  in  tlic  cool  water,  and 
when  it  is  thoroughly  oool  break  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  reservoir  by  tapping  it 
sharply  with  the  finger. 

The  distilled  water  is  now  frozen  with 
the  thermometer  immersed,  and  the  exact 
jmint  to  which  the  broken  column  of  the 
mercury  falls  is  taken  as  the  xero  of  the 
instrument.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
moment  that  the  water  congeals  the  mer- 
cury falls  slightly  below  the  true  freezing 
point,  shortly  to  rise  and  remain  steady  at 
the  exact  point. 

With  Lindemann's  thermometer  the 
breakage  of  the  column  is  not  required, 
but  the  exact  freezing  point  of  water  on 
the  thermometer  must  he  determined. 
Having  determined  the  zero  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  blood  or  serum  to  be  tested  is 
placed  in  the  inner  tube,  cooled  to  near  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  it.  \s  the  Huid  cools  it  must  be 
stirred  by  the  gloss  stirrer.  When  the  fluid  congeals  the  mercury  drone 
a  fraotiou  of  a  degree,  Imt  soon  rises  and  becomes  stationary  at  the 
freezing  [mint  of  the  Huid.  The  difference  between  the  freezing  point 
of  water  and  that  of  the  Huid,  J,  may  then  l>e  determined  by  the  read- 
ing, which  should  Ik;  made  il^j  siion  as  the  column  bee<iiiies  stationary. 

Bremer's  Specific  Reaction  of  Diabetic  Blood. 

Saturated  watery  solutions  of  eosin  (\vatery?)  and  of  methylene 
blue  are  mixed  in  about  ccjual  proportions  so  that  a  ncnimi  reactiQii 
is  obtatoe<l,  and  the  mixture  produces  little  or  no  stain  on  litmus 
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pai)er.  A  precipitate  forms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water, 
which  is  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  powdered.  To  twenty-four 
parts  of  this  powder  are  added  six  of  powdered  methylene  blue  and 
one  of  eosin  Of  this  mixed  reddish  brown  powder  0.025  to  0.05 
grm.  are  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  33  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  which  solu- 
tion the  specimen  is  stained  for  four  minutes. 

The  specimens  are  prepared  by  smearing  the  blood  on  glass  slides 
or  covers,  and  fixed  by  boiling  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether 
for  four  minutes.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  bottle 
of  alcohol  and  ether  in  hot  water  at  60°  C. 

After  washing  the  stained  specimens  in  water,  diabetic  blood  has 
a  greenish  tint,  while  normal  blood  is  reddish  violet,  and  on  micro- 
scopic examination  the  erythrocytes  of  diabetic  blood  are  found  to 
be  greenish,  while  those  of  normal  blood  are  red. 

Bremer  found  the  reaction  in  50  out  of  51  cases  of  diabetes.  The 
negative  result  was  obtained  in  a  well-established  case,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, in  whom  glycosuria  began  after  an  electric  shock.  He  found 
that  the  reaction  persisted  in  the  absence  of  glycosuria ;  that  normal 
blood  floated  on  diabetic  urine  for  fifteen  minutes  gave  the  reaction ; 
that  blood  treated  with  solutions  of  glucose  failed  to  give  the  reac- 
tion ;  that  the  blood  in  glycosuria  artificially  produced  in  animals  by 
phloroglucin  gave  the  reaction,  while  in  that  produced  by  phloridzin 
it  did  not. 

The  nature  of  the  reaction  is  not  understood.  While  some 
observers  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  presence  of  glucose  is 
not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  altered  staining  qualities  of  the 
blood,  Hartwig  concluded  that  the  glucose  first  causes  a  change  in 
the  Hb  which  shows  itself  in  the  altered  reaction  of  the  red  cells  to 
aniline  dyes.  Other  reducing  agents  besides  glucose  are  probably  of 
importance  in  this  relation  (R.  Muller).  Some  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  reaction  by  reference  to  the  changes  in  alkalescence  of 
the  blood.  Hartwig  found  the  reaction  to  disappear  after  the  addi- 
tion of  alkali  to  the  blood.  Although  Lowy  found  a  pronounced 
reaction  in  cases  with  relatively  high  alkalescence,  Schneider  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  reaction  runs  parallel  with  the  quantity 
of  abnormal  acids  in  the  blood. 

Various  modifications  of  the  above  most  approved  method  have 
been  employed  successfully  by  Bremer  and  others.  One  of  these, 
employed  by  Bremer,  is  as  follows :  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  Congo 
red  or  of  methylene  blue  stain  diabetic  blood  very  slightly,  while  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  Biebrich  scarlet  stains  it  intensely.  A  directly 
opposite  relation  holds  with  normal  blood.  Kather  thick  smears  of 
bloo<l  should  be  used  with  this  procedure,  and  the  colors  compared 
by  the  naked  eye. 

The  value  of  Bremer's  test  has  been  confirmed  by  Le  Goff ,  Eichner 
and  Folkel,  Lepine  and  Lyonnet,  James,  Jeanselme,  Badger,  and 
Hartwig,  but  similar  reactions  have  been  found  in  normal  blood  in 
leukemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  multiple 
neuritis.  A  partial  reaction  has  been  obtained  in  cachectic  condi- 
tions, and  Bremer  failed  to  find  it  in  a  case  of  glycosuria  of  neurotic 
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origin,  Yet  io  most  conditions,  other  than  diabetes,  the  reaction  hof 
been  found,  when  present,  to  be  inconstant,  and  to  occur  in  a  veiy 
small  proportion  of  cases  (Lepine,  Eicbner,  Hartwig). 

The  technical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  test  are  considerable, 
wbile  a  slight  variation  in  technique  appears  to  vitiate  the  result, 
as  is  indicated  bv  the  failures  reported  by  Patella  and  Mori,  after 
both  Bremer's  and  Williamson's  methods, 

Witiianuton  finds  that  diabetic  blood  decolorizes  solutions  of 
methylene  blue,  while  normal  blood  does  not.  His  test  is  performed 
as  follows :  20  c.mra,  (2  drops)  of  blood  are  dissolved  in  40  c.mm.  of 
water,  and  to  the  solution  is  added  1  c.c.  of  methylene  blue  (1 :  60<X1 
solution)  and  40  c.mni.  of  liquor  poicumv  (3,  g.  1.058).  The  veaael 
is  then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  four  minutes ;  diabetic  blfl 


decolorizes  the  solution,  normal  blood  leaves  it  de«p  blue.     Dtsbetio 
urine  has  the  same  effect. 

Williamson  found  this  reaction  in  6  diabetics  and  failed  to  find  it 
in  160  cases  of  other  diseases,  including  one  of  leukemia. 

Demonstration  of  Qlycog^en  in  Blood. 

Gabritsohewsky's  metiiod  may  be  employed.  The  blood  smeara, 
thoroughh'  dried  in  the  air,  are  stained  for  several  minutes  in  :  iodum 
pur,,  1  ;  KI,  3 :  aq.,  100 ;  acacia  pulv.  in  excess. 

The  presence  of  glycogen  is  indicated  by  the  ap|)earance  of 
mahoganv-brown  granules  of  variable  size,  in  leucocytes  and  plasma. 
(See  I'lati  XII.) 
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Czcmy  claimed  that  this  method  demonstrates  the  presence  in  the 
blood  not  of  glycogen  but  of  a  carbohydrate  more  nearly  related  to 
amyloid.  Hupnert's  later  studies  on  the  blood  of  animals  support 
the  belief  that  tae  substance  thus  demonstrated  is  really  glycogen. 

It  ia  probable  that  many  colorless  globules  visible  in  leucocytes 
treated  by  ordinary  staining  methods  are  referable  to  the  former 
presence  of  glycogen,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  of  which  the 
reactions  are  largely  destroyed  by  he:it. 

Demonstration  of  Fat  in  the  Blood. 

The  blood  smear  is  fixed  in  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  counterstained  with  eosin.  The  fat  particles  are  then 
stained  black.  Since  all  that  blackens  under  osmic  acid  is  not  fat, 
a  control  preparation  should  be  fixed  twenty-four  hours  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  then  in  I  per  cent,  osmic  acid  for  twenty-four  bours, 
counterstained  with  eosin,  and  the  extraction  of  the  fat  by  ether 
demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  black  particles  in  cells  and  plasma. 


BAOTERIOLOaiOAL  EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD. 

Apparatus.  Any  aspirating  syringe  of  the  capacity  of  10  c.c.  wbich 
can  be  thoroughly  sterilized  may  be  used  for  drawing  the  blood,  but 
the  difficulty  of  sterilizing  the  ordinary  syringe  renders  it  advisable 


to  employ  a  special   apitaratus  without  joints  and   permitting  the 
adjustment  of  the  needle  on  a  ground-glass  orifice  {Fig.  26), 

The  other  end  of  the  tube,  considerably  narrowed  and  bulbed,  is 
plugged  with  cotton,  and  over  it  a  rubber  tube  is  slipped,  through 
vliich   the  blood   is  sucked  by  the  operator.     The  glass  tube  and 

I  needle  are  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  sterilized  by  heat,  and  kept  ready 

[  for  use.     Such  an  apparatus — a  modified  form  of  one  devised  by  Dr. 

I  Jamee — has  been  made  for  the  writer  by  Stohlmann,  Pfarre  A-  (!'o., 

I  New  York  Citv. 
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Operation.  The  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  median  basilic 
vein.  The  skin  of  the  arm  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  cleaned  with  alcohol,  and  sterilized  with  bichloride  solu- 
tion 1 :  SOk),  or  formalin  5  per  cent. 

In  most  female  subjects  an  Esmarch  bandage  must  be  applied  at 
the  axilla  to  render  the  basilic  vein  prominent,  but  in  many  male 
subjects  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  better  to  incise  the  skin  over  the 
vein  before  inserting  the  needle,  but  this  precaution  is  not  essential 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  the  needle  enters  the  vein 
obliquely  the  blood  should  flow  into  the  tube,  and  the  flow  may  be 
hastened  by  suction  through  the  rubber  tube. 

At  least  10  c.c.  should  be  drawn,  a  quantity  which  is  usually  of 
no  consequence  to  the  patient.  The  elbow  may  be  snugly  bandaged 
after  the  operation. 

Preparation  of  Cultures.  Before  clotting  the  blood  should  be 
distributed  in  culture  media.  The  medium  chosen  depends  u]>on 
the  particular  organism  which  one  expects  to  demonstrate.  For  the 
usual  pathogenic  species,  staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  typhosus,  etc., 
ordinary  bouillon  suffices,  but  for  the  gonococcus,  ascitic  broth  should 
be  preferred. 

The  dilution  of  the  blood  should  be  considerable,  and  for  10  c.c. 
of  blood  it  is  advisable  to  employ  at  least  300  c.c.  of  broth. 

Unusual  care  should  be  employed  at  every  step  of  the  process  to 
prevent  contamination. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  BED  BLOOD  CELLS. 

Ik  the  analyses  of  Suhniidt,  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Judell  the  red 
cells  were  separated  from  the  serum  by  the  addition  of  salts 
(Na^SO,,  XaCl),  a  procedure  which  considerably  altera  the  chemical 
composition  of  cells  and  plasma.  The  accuracy  of  their  results, 
which  are  the  best  available,  is  therefore  only  approximate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  red  cells  is  usually  about  1088.  They 
contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  oxyhemoglobin  and  a  small  proportion 
of  a  globulin-like  albumin  (nucleoproteid)  coagulating  at  75°  C. 
There  are  also  traces  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  The  principal  salts 
are  phosphates  of  !\a,  K,  Ca,  and  Mg,  and  chloride  of  K,  whereas 
in  the  senmi  the  chief  salt  is  NaCl. 

In  cholera,  dysentery,  and  dropsy,  Schmidt  found  the  red  cells  to 
be  of  increased  specifio  gravity  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
exudative  process,  while  their  chemical  analysia  showed  that  they 
participate  in  the  changes  which  first  affect  the  serum,  losing  first 
water,  then  salts,  and  finally  alburaio.  More  recently  v.  Jalcsch,' 
after  establishing  the  normal  content  in  N  of  the  red  cells,  followed 
the  variations  in  this  principle  in  various  diseases.  He  found  very 
marked  and  irregular  variations  both  in  health  and  disease,  which 
indicate  tliat  the  metliod  used  (determination  of  total  N)  was  unre- 
liable. 

Biernacki,  estimating  the  dry  residue  of  red  cells  settled  after  the 
addition  of  sodium  oxalate,  found  a  noj-mal  residue  of  29.28  to  30  per 
cent. ;  in  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus,  27.9  per  cent. ;  in  tabes  with 
anemia,  25,51  per  cent.;  in  chlorosis  (Hb  25  per  cent),  22.24  per 
cent. ;  in  chronic  nephritis  (Hb  20  per  cent.),  22.88  per  cent.  Among 
the  important  observations  of  Biernacki's  are  the  increased  content 
in  water  of  the  red  cells  in  hydremia,  the  general  parallelism  between 
PjO^  Fe,  and  K,  and  between  water  and  XiiCl  in  the  red  cells. 

Hemoglobin  (Hb)  and  its  Derivatives. 

Hemoglobin  belongs  to  the  group  of  proteids,  containing  about  96 
I  per  cent,  of  albumin  and  4  per  cent,  of  an  iron-holding  pigment, 
ntmochromogen.  Hb  exii^ts  in  the  red  cells  in  combination  probably 
I  with  the  nucleoproteld  of  the  stroma.  The  nature  of  this  union  is 
not  certainly  understood,  but  it  renders  Hb  comparatively  insoluble, 
greatly  concentrated,  and  capable  of  actively  forming  unstable  com- 
pound.^ with  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Ghimgee). 
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Its  chemical  composition  is  very  complex  and  apparently  variable, 
but  its  spectroscopic  relations  are  constant.  In  the  circulation  it 
exists  principally  as  reduced  Hb  in  the  veins,  and  in  molecular  union 
with  oxygen  as  oxyhemoglobin,  in  the  arteries.  One  gramme  of  satu- 
rated oxyhemoglobin  yields  about  1.16  c.c.  of  oxygen,  but  in  the  cir- 
culation the  degree  of  saturation  with  oxygen  varies,  and  in  health 
is  never  complete.  Meyer  and  Biarnes  found  in  the  arterial  blood 
of  a  dog  76  per  cent,  of  saturation  with  oxygen ;  after  a  large  hemor- 
rhage it  rose  to  85  per  cent,  of  saturation,  while  after  inducing  CO 
poisoning  it  rose  to  90  per  cent.  Limbeck  found  97  per  cent,  of 
saturation  with  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  poisoned  with  potassium 
chlorate.  It  thus  appears  that  with  a  relative  loss  of  functionating 
Hb  the  demands  of  the  system  may  cause  a  more  complete  saturation 
of  the  blood  with  oxygen  than  exists  in  health. 

Oxyhemoglobin  is  bright  red  in  color,  and  forms  with  difficulty 
yellowish  red  rhombic  crystals.  These  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  ver}'  dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  but  when 
treated  with  strong  alcohol  they  are  modified  and  become  insoluble 
(parahemoglobin  of  Nencki).  They  are  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benzol,  or  carbon  disulphide.  Oxyhemoglobin  is  absolutely  non- 
diffusible  (Gamgee). 

Hemoglobin  (reduced  Hb)  is  dichroitic.  In  thick  layers  or  in  thin 
layers  of  concentrated  solutions  it  presents  a  dark  cherry-red  color, 
while  very  dilute  solutions  exhibit  a  green  tint  (Gramgee).  This 
dichroism  is  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  simple  asphyxia.  Reduced 
Hb  is  more  soluble,  but  less  easily  crystallizable  than  oxyhemoglobin. 

Methemoglobin  is  brownish  red  in  color,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  brownish  red    needles,  prisms,  and    hexagonal 

Elates.  It  contains  the  same  j)roportion  of  oxygen  as  oxyhemoglobin, 
ut  in  much  firmer  and  probably  in  chemical  union.  Methemoglobin 
is  found  in  the  blood  chiefly  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  a  variety  of 
substances,  the  so-called  "  blood  poisons."  Tschirkoff  claims  to  have 
found  it  in  Addison's  disease,  and  Ruyter  has  recognized  a  very 
similar  but  not  identical  coloring  matter  in  a  case  of  malignant 
edema. 

Hemoglobinemia,  a  solution  of  Hb  in  the  plasma,  a  normal  condi- 
tion in  the  blood  of  some  vertebrates,  is  in  man  always  pathological, 
and  results  from  lessened  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  red  cells  and 
from  abnonnal  states  of  the  plasma.  The  former  condition  is  prob- 
ably conct»rned  in  cases  of  |>aroxysmal  hemoglobinemia  and  in  the 
destruction  of  blood  which  follows  general  burns  (Lichtheim,  Murri, 
(yhvostek,  Silbennan),  while  the  latter  condition  exists  in  the  hemo- 
globinemia of  acute  poisonings  and  in  cases  referable  to  increased 
globulicitlal  i>ower  of  the  serum. 

Carbonic  oxide  Hb  is  a  firm  compound  of  lib  and  CO,  and  imparts 
a  bluish  red  or  rose-rod  color  to  the  blood.  Its  crystals  are  similar 
to  those  of  oxyhemoglobin,  but  more  bluish  and  less  soluble.  In 
cases  of  j>oisoning  by  the  inhalation  of  fire-damp  or  illuminating  gas, 
('(^-IIl)  is  formed  in  (considerable  pro|)ortion  and  the  respiratory 
capacity  of  the  blood   is  largely  destroye<l.     (.'()-Hb  persists  in  the 
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I  blood  for  several  days,  in  cases  that  recover,  aud  for  a  much  longer 
Lperiod  in  fatal  cases. 

I  HenuitiD,  one  of  the  advanced  decomposition  products  of  Hb,  is  a 
■.dark  brown  or  blackish,  non-erystalliiie  solid,  decomposed  at  180*  C. 
fIXt  is  indoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
Ibnt  dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  ntid  ether,  and  readily  in  dilute 
Lalkulies.  It  is  found  in  old  blood  transudates,  in  the  feces  inhere 
ttdigestive  fluids  have  acted  upon  blood,  and  in  the  urine  in  cases  of 
Psrsenical  poisoning.  Crystals  of  hemiu,  or  the  liydrochlorate  of 
[hematin,  are  formed  in  Teichmanu's  test. 

Henuittndiii  is  a  crystalline  derivative  of  Hb,  found  in  old  blood 
•extravasations.  It  crystallizes  in  orangeHX)Iored  rhombic  plates,  is 
wliible  in  chloroform,  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  ammonium  siil- 
Fphide,  contains  no  iron,  and  gives  no  absorption  bands,  although 
absorbing  most  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  generally 
r^srded  as  identical  with  bilirubin. 

HemosideTiu  is  an  amorphous  iron-holding  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  Hb,  and  is  abundantly  found  in  the  viscera  in  disease 
Laccompanied  by  much  destruction  of  blood.  It  is  probable  thut 
WWhen  red  cells  are  disintegrated  hemosiderin  is  formed  by  the  action 
vof  living  cells  upon  Hb,  while  heluatoidin  originates  apart  from  any 
l^oellular  activities  (Perls,  Thoma,  Ziegler).  Hemosiderin  is  black- 
■cned  by  ammonium  sulphide  and  turned  blue  by  acidified  potassium 
■ferrocyanide. 

w  UeliuUJt  i«  a  yellowish  browu  or  black  pigment  produced  by  the 
ntclion  of  the  malarial  parasite  upon  Hb.  It  is  insoluble  in  wafer, 
■  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  acids  in  moderate 
l-Btrength,  but  is  destroyed  by  heat,  and  Is  soluble  in  strong  alkalies 
Kand  in  ammonium  sulphide.  It  fails  to  yield  the  microchemical 
kieactions  of  iron,  and  probably  contains  no  iron. 
P  The  term  "  melanin  "  is  also  loosely  applied  to  a  variety  of  black 
pigments  occurring  in  the  body,  some  of  which  contain  iron  but 
whose  origin  is  uncertain. 
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From  "  antialbumid,"  Tnrmed  by  heating  egg-nlbumin  with   3  per  cent. 

H,SO,  for  leo  houri  at  IW  C.  and  from  hemipepUme,  Chittenden  and  Albro 

arnduced  black  melanin  by  digesting    these  nubotant'es    with  10  per  cent. 

BgSO,  and  boiling  for  aeventy-nine  hours.     The  change  they  believe  to 

in  a  process  of  hjdrolytlc  cleavage.     Sulphur  and  faUy  acids  were 

olTIn  the  process,  and  the  melanin  was  found  to  contain  C,  H.  N.  and  S. 


THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  LEUCOCYTES, 

Attempts  to  determine  the  chemical  comiiosition  of  leucocytes 
have  been  made  by  analyses  of  leukemic  blood,  of  piis,  and  of  fresh 
lymphoid  tissue.  In  all  of  these  it  cannot  l>e  doubtefl  that  abnormal 
products  were  constantly  present,  so  that  the  chemical  com|>osttion 
of  normal  leucocytes  cannot  be  learned  by  such  methods.  Probably 
Lilienfeld's  analyses'  of  lymphoid  tissue  furnish  the  most  reliable 
data. 
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In  cadaveric  leiikeruic  blooii  various  fatty  acids  have  been  isoIat«d, 
and  lecithin,  a  normal  conatitueut  of  bKwd,  has  been  fonntl  in  i 
cess.  Glyc<^n  has  Iweii  repeatedly  isulated  in  this  and  other  oon- 
d  it  ions. 

In  fresh  pus,  Miescher  found  five  different  forms  of  albumin,  an 
abundance  of  lecithin,  and  cholesterin,  phosphates  of  Na,  K,  C-a, 
Mg,  Fe,  and  chloride  of  Sa. 

In  analyses  of  the  thymus  gland  in  calves  Kossel  and  Lilienfeld 
isolated  various  albumins,  principally  nucleins,  lecithin,  and  choles- 
terin,  besides  about  3  per  cent,  of  inot^nic  principles.  In  older 
cells  they  believe  that  secondary  products  develop  in  the  form  of 
glycogen,  protagon,  and  fats. 

The  nitcMii  of  Jiogtvl  U  a  combiaalioD  of  the  oi^anic  Ducleinic  &cid  which 
conUins  plioaphorus,  with  albumin,  g,ad  in  the  leucocytei  i«  found  in  com- 
blDittion  with  another  albuminous  body,  hUlon,  with  which  it  rorms  nucleo- 
hislon.  Under  certain  conditions  Kowel  and  Lilienfeld  believe  that  nucle- 
intc  Bcid  becomeH  free  ia  the  cells,  and  exerts  bactericidal  action  before  and 
during  phagocytosis. 

The  niicUins  are  bodies  obtained  from  animal  (or  v^etable)  oells 
after  digestion  with  pepsin  to  which  they  are  resistant.  They  are 
rather  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  give  the  biuret  and 
Millon's  reactions,  and  acting  as  strong  acids  and  uniting  with  bases, 
they  may  be  identilieil  from  the  basic  alburains  by  their  tinctorial 
qualities.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids  they  yield  "nuclein  bases"  or 
xanthin  bodies ;  or  treate<l  with  alkali  they  yield  albumin  and 
nucleinic  acid.  They  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and  iron.  Nucleinic 
acid  is  of  variable  composition,  hut  that  from  the  calf's  thymus  is  a 
combination  of  a  xanthin  body  with  a  complex  phosphoric  acid 
(Hammarstcn). 

Milro;  and  Malcolm  have  demonstrated  some  peculiar  reactions  of  the 
granules  of  leucocTles.  The;  found  that  weak  water?  tolutions  of  sodium 
carbnnatt?  or  of  acids  remove  the  pseudopoainophile  granules.  Injeclions  of  nu- 
cleinic acid  reduce  the  number  of  pneudoeo^iDophile  and  eusinophile  grauulet 
and  cause  tbem  to  become  basophiie.  This  change  they  explaiu  on  the  theory 
that  the  granules  are  composed  of  a  nucleoproteid  and  an  albumin,  the  latter 
being  removed  by  the  nucleinic  acid.  The  change  being  most  marked  in  the 
pseudoeosinoiihile  granules,  they  conclude  that  in  these  granules  the  albumin 
IS  less  firmly  oound  than  in  eosiuophile.  The  complete  solution  of  the  baso- 
phiie rMidue  of  the  granules  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increoM  of 
excretion  of  PA- 


THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  BLOOD  PLATES. 

Since  the  true  nature  of  blood  plates  has  been  at  leaat  partly  shown 
the  chief  inquiry  concerning  them  has  related  to  their  chemical  oora- 
position.  fjowit  has  strongly  maintained  tliat  they  are  composed  of 
globulin,  a  claim  which  is  probably  true  of  some  of  the  IkkUbs  which 
ap()car  in  coagulating  shed  blood  and  which  must  be  classed  with 
the  blood  plates  of  different  origins. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

.  Lilienfeld'  regards  the  substance  of  blood  plates  as  beluuging  to 
the  iiucleo-albiunins,  and  identifies  tliem  with  the  remnants  of  the 
nuclei  of  leueocjtea,  basing  this  opinion  on  their  content  in  phos- 
phorus, their  resistance  to  digestion  by  pepsin,  and  their  niicro- 
cheoiical  reactions.  These  observations  may  be  regarded  as  definitely 
settling  the  question  of  their  chemical  composition,  but  do  not  prove 
their  exclusive  origin  from  leucocytes. 


The  Serum. 

The  Albumins  of  the  Semm.  Blood  serum  contains  two  albu- 
minous bodies,  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin,  which  together 
form  7.(12  [ht  cent.  (Hiimmarsten)  or  8.20  per  cent.  (Schmidt)  of 
the  weight  of  normal  serum. 

The  quantitative  changes  in  these  principles  in  disease  are  not 
usually  very  marked,  owing  to  their  relatively  slight  diffusibility. 

From  the  studies  of  Becquerel  and  Uodier,  Schmidt,  v.  iTaksch, 
Limbeck  and  Pick,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  albumins  of  the 
serum  are  considerably  diminished  in  severe  anemias,  and  in  nephritis 
or  endocarditis  with  dropsy,  but  that  in  most  severe  infectious  dis- 
eases tliey  are  but  slightly  reduced  and  liear  a  fairly  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  other  solids  of  the  serum.  If  temporarily  reduced  by 
some  exudative  lesion,  as  in  diarrhea,  dysenterj',  etc.,  they  are  soon 
replaced  if  the  disease  continues. 

Be«[uerel  and  liodier,  however,  found  the  albumins  much  reduced 
in  puerperal  septicemia,  and  Schmidt  fouud  a  marked  increase  in  ihe 
concentrated  blood  of  cholera,  v.  Jaksch,^  determining  the  total 
N  of  the  semm,  found  slight  variations  in  many  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  hut  a  well-marked  loss  in  leukemia,  pernicious  and  secondary 
anemia,  and  chlorosis.  Limbeck,  using  the  same  method,  found  less 
marked  changes  in  coses  of  anemia. 

The  ratio  of  serum  albumin  to  serum  globulin,  on  the  other  hand, 
varies  much  more  than  does  the  total  quantity  of  albumin  in  the 
serum.  The  normal  limits  are  placed  by  Limbeck  and  Pick,  for 
globulin,  16.£f  to  38.3  per  cent.,  for  albumin  €1.7  to  83,1  percent,  of  the 
total  albumin  of  the  serum.  When  such  wide  limits  may  be  found 
in  normal  subjects  it  is  difiScult  to  attach  much  importance  to  very 
considerable  cluinges  demonstrated  in  disease,  as  reported  by  Estelle, 
Hoffman,  Halliburton,  and  Mya  and  Viglezio.  In  a  considerable 
aeries  of  observations  in  various  diseases  Ijimbeck  and  Pick  succeeded 
in  showing  only  tliat  serum  globulin,  the  lees  diffusible  principle,  is 
less  subject  to  change  than  is  serum  albumin,  but  they  were  unable 
to  establish  any  other  general  rules. 

The  inorganic  salts  of  the  serum  include  phosphates,  chlorides, 
carbonates,  and  sulphates,  but  in  what  proportion  or  form  the  alkalies 
and  earths  are  combined  with  these  acids  is  not  definitely  known. 
Sodium  and  potassium  are  combined  especially  as  neutral  chlorides, 
partly  as  phosphates  and  carbonates.  Pathological  variations  in  the 
phosphates  of  the  scrum  are  of  slight  degree  and  importance,  so  far 
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US  \A  known,  probably  on  account  of  their  occurrence  in  scant  quantity 
and  their  relative  lack  of  diffusibility.  A  retention  of  phoe|)nates  in 
the  blood  of  patholoirical  grade  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
variations  in  the  chlorides  of  the  serum  investigated  by  Schmidt, 
Biernacki,  and  Limbeck  have  not  been  found  extreme,  nor  of  notable 
pathological  im|>ort,  although  this  principle  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  isotonic  relations  of  cells  and  serum.  A  high  [)ercentage  of  ohlo- 
rid&s  is  usual  in  anemias. 

The  Specific  {fravity  of  the  serum  in  disease  varies  slightly  from 
the  normal  limits,  1025  to  1030  (Hammersohlag,  Limbeck).  While 
Bectiuerel  and  Rodier  and  Hammersohlag  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum  normal  in  chlon)sis  but  reduced  in  secondary  anemia, 
Limbeck  found  it  low  in  both  (1021  to  1023).  In  infectious  diseases 
Bectiuerel  and  Rodier  found  the  serum  of  normal  gravity. 

The  color  of  human  serum  is  yellowish  with  a  slight  greenish 
fluorescence,  but  after  a  hearly  meal  the  increased  quantity  of  fat 
may  yield  a  cloudy  or  whitish  color.  The  coloring  matter  of  normal 
human  serum  belongs  to  the  group  of  luteins  or  lipochromes  (Ham- 
marsten).  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol  and  by  ether,  yields  a  blue 
color  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  siiectroscopio  analysis 
causes  an  absorption  of  the  violet  and  part  of  the  blue,  which  is 
unaffected  by  reducing  or  oxidizing  agents.  Icteric  serum  causes 
more  complete  absorption,  beginning  sharpiv  in  the  blue  (Lini- 
Iteck). 

When,  from  lessened  resistance  of  the  red  cells  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  plasma,  red  cells  are  dissolved  the  serum  contains  lib 
in  solution  (hemoglobinemia),  as  occurs  principally  in  malaria,  par- 
oxysmal hemoglobinuria,  septicemia,  and  with  the  blood  poisons.  In 
jaundice  the  serum  has  a  characteristic  orange-yellow  color  and 
bilirubin  is  readily  detected. 

Hemolytic  Properties  of  Haman  Blood  Serum.  Manigliano 
(l'!92)  first  investigated  the  hemolytic  power  of  pathological  blood 
serum  U|K3n  the  red  ctJls  of  human  subjects  ( iisolyijis),  hnding  (hat 
the  serum  in  many  cases  of  primary  anemia,  leukemia,  purpura, 
pneumonia,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  cirrhosis,  etc.,  [wssessed  in  vary- 
mg  degree  the  power  of  dissolving  healthy  red  cells.  In  the  solution 
he  obtained  the  spectrum  of  heraatoidin.  Heating  to  iiO"  to  63°  C. 
did  not  destroy  this  homolvtic  property.  Various  later  writers  have 
confirmed  and  extended  these  obserx'ations,  and  suggested  \-ariou8 
explanations  of  the  toxic  effects  of  blood  serum,  but  the  systematic 
atudv  of  the  subject  has  been  |x»saible  only  sinee  the  contributions  of 
Boniet  and  Ehrlich  on  the  nature  of  hemolysis.  Many  of  the  earlier 
studies  jirobably  deal  with  other  fomis  of  hemolysis  than  those  dia- 
cussed  by  Ilordet  and  Elirlich. 

Halpem  (1!)02)  reviews  the  subject  to  date,  finding  considerable 
but  rather  inconstant  variations  in  the  hemolytic  power  of  blood 
serum  in  disease,  Imth  upon  human  and  upon  ranbit  cells.  In 
typhoid  fever  hemulyeis  was  usually  increased,  and  in  septicemia  it 
was  decreased  ;  but  in  most  other  conditions  it  varial  slightly  from 
that  of  normal  blood.     (Sec  seolion  ou  Hemolysis.) 
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THE  WHOLE  BLOOD. 

Albumins.  The  albuminous  principles  of  normal  circulating 
blood  include  hemoglobin,  serum  albumin,  serum  globulin,  and 
fibrinogen.  In  shed  blood  a  nucleoproteid  exists  whicn  is  probably 
derived  from  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes,  probably  also  from  red  cells, 
which  combines  with  calcium  salts  to  form  the  fibrin  ferment,  and 
which  is  called  "prothrombin.''  Traces  of  albumose  have  been 
found  in  the  blood  in  various  diseases,  and  other  nitrogenous  princi- 
ples, occasionally  present  and  commonly  reckoned  with  albumins,  are 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  xanthin  bodies.  Varying  considerably  with  the 
method  of  determination,  the  proportion  in  which  these  elements 
exist  in  the  blood  has  been  placed  for  the  entire  group  by  v.  Jaksch" 
at  22.62  per  cent. ;  by  Limbeck  at  about  25  per  cent. ;  by  Schmidt 
at  10.82  to  16.63  per  cent. 

A  relative  increase  of  total  albumin  is  seen,  according  to  v.  Jaksch, 
in  diseases  accompanied  by  marked  loss  of  fluids,  as  in  cholera  and 
severe  diarrhea,  but  an  absolute  increase  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
In  infectious  diseases  the  albumins  are  moderately  reduced,  even 
when  the  number  of  red  cells  remains  normal  (typhoid  fever).  In 
nephritis  there  is  usually  but  not  always  a  reduction.  In  endocarditis 
there  is  little  change.  In  chlorosis,  pernicious  anemia,  and  leukemia 
the  total  albumins  of  the  blood  are  constantly  diminished,  but  in 
secondary  anemia  the  diminution  usually  noted  sometimes  fails. 
V.  Jaksch  found  his  lowest  proportion,  8.46  per  cent.,  in  a  case  of 
gastric  cancer. 

Peptone  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  leukemia  by  Ludwig, 
V.  Jaksch,'  and  Freund  and  Obermayer,  and  deiderO'<iU)umose  by 
Matthes.  These  observations  were  made  on  blood  from  the  cadaver. 
Devoto  and  Wagner,  who  examined  blood  obtained  during  life,  both 
failed  to  find  peptone.  The  suspicion  that  the  peptone  previously 
demonstrated  was  of  postmortem  formation  was  followed  up  by 
v.  Limbeck  in  a  case  of  myelogenous  leukemia.  In  the  fresh  blood 
no  peptone  was  found,  but  in  a  specimen  that  had  stood  at  room 
temperature  for  forty-eight  hours  albumose  was  demonstrated,  but 
its  exact  character  was  not  determined.  The  patient  died  three 
weeks  later  and  deutero^ilbumose  was  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of 
the  cadaver,  v.  Jaksch  states  that  peptone  (albumose?)  is  found  in 
leukemic  blood  only  when  eosinophile  cells  are  abundant.  Freund's 
observation  that  peptone  is  found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  sarcoma 
but  not  in  cases  of  carcinoma  has  not  yet  been  confirmed. 

The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  peptone  to  pla^sma  in  vitro 
recluces  its  content  of  COg  and  its  coagulability,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  if  peptone  (or  albumose)  exists  in  the  circulating  blood  a 
similar  influence  is  exerted,  intra  vitanij  by  its  presence. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  total  albumin  of  the  blood  may  be 
accomplished  *by  one  of  two  methods. 

1.  By  precipitating  the  albumins  by  excess  of  alcohol,  and  weigh- 
ing the  dried  precipitate. 
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2.  By  estimutiou  of  total  N  by  Kjeldahl's  iiietho<i  and  multiplying 
the  result  l»y  (3.25  (v.  Jaksch). 

By  the  first  method  an  uncertain  quantity  of  inoi^nic  matter  is 
carried  down  whicli  cannot  be  thoroughly  removed  by  washing,  and 
which  therefore  disturbs  the  result. 

In  the  second  method  N  is  derived  from  other  principles  besides 
albumins,  and,  as  Limbeck  and  Pick  have  shown,  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  10  to  20  \kt  cent,  in  the  results  of  the  two  methods. 

Most  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  otlier  than  albumins  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  some  of  the  sources  of  error  in  this  method  are  there- 
fore removed  by  estimating  the  total  X  of  the  alcoholic  precipitate. 
V.  Jaksch  has  determined  tnat  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  N 
by  6.25  the  average  percentage  of  weight  of  albumin  is  obtained. 
Limbeck  and  Pick,  after  investigating  the  ratio  between  X  and  the 
weight  of  albumin  from  which  it  was  derived,  concluded  that 
V.  Jakach's  figure  is  sufficiently  reliable  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  that  considerable  inaccuracies  may  result  in  the  cases  of 
venous  stasis,  nephritis,  and  especially  uremia,  in  whicli  nitrogenous 
principles  in  the  blood  other  tlian  albumins  are  increased. 

The  determination  of  total  X  by  Kjeldahl's  method  is  generally 
employed  in  estimating  the  albumins  of  the  blood.  The  method 
mav  be  found  fully  described  by  Halliburton.  Chrm.  Phi/s.  and  Patl^., 
and  Sutton,   Volumdrii-  Aiiali/iiin.  -^m 

Inorganic  Principles  of  the  Blood.  ^M 

The  Blood  Ash.  Xtter  incineration  of  two  specimens  of  normal 
blood  Schmitlt  found  0.!^4  per  cent,  and  0.91  per  cent,  of  ash.  This 
qiiantity  wiis  increased  Ut  1  |>er  cent,  in  a  case  of  cholera,  but  the 
relation  of  ash  to  dry  residue  remained  normal,  3.1  to  3.5  per  cent. 
In  the  watery  blood  of  nephritis,  however,  the  ash  was  relatively 
much  increased  (6.5  per  cent.). 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  ash  in  health  and  disease  ha%'e 
shown  that  patholugicul  importance  attaches  principally  to  variations 
in  the  chlorides,  pliosphates.  and  the  iron  of  the  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  ddorides  (princi}»ally  XaCl)  the  law  has  i»een 
established  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  planma  the  (frfatrr  is  the 
percentage  of  ehiorkleg  in  tlic  bfood.  In  pneumonia  the  chlorides  are 
low,  probably  owing  to  diminishetl  ingestion  and  the  effects  of  an 
erudative  process  which  drains  the  blood  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salts.  In  typhoid  fever  and  ery8i])elas  a  reduction  usually  exists 
which  is  neither  so  marked  nor  so  constant.  In  nesirly  all  forms  of 
anemia  the  proportion  of  chlorides  is  high,  following  the  rule  above 
stated.  Yet  Limbeck  found  nomial  projKjrtions  in  two  cases  of 
chlorosis,  which  he  refers  to  diminished  salts  in  the  red  cells,  and 
Biemacki  refers  to  oases  of  severe  anemia  with  normal  chlorides, 
whioh  he  also  explains  from  the  loss  of  red  cells,  IJecquerel  and 
Ilodier  found  considerable  variations,  but  a  normal  average  in  chlo- 
rides in  six  cases  of  chlorosis. 

From  the  known  influence  upon  the  urinary  chlorides  of  dimuHa 
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I  ished  ingestion  of  food,  vomiting,  diarrliea,  iiiid  exudation,  it  appears 
[probable  that  these  factors  may  to  some  extent  affect  the  chlorides  of 
p  the  blood,  for  in  manv  of  the  available  analyses  of  the  blood  ash  in 
leeneml  diseases  there  are  numerous  contradictorj' results  (tubercu- 
\  losis,  sv-philis,  cancer). 

The  phosphates  e-iist  as  neutral  or  alkaline  salts  of  Xa,  Ca,  Mg, 
'in  the  plasma  and  in  various  combinations  (lecithin,  nuclein)  in  the 
red  ami  white  cells.     Few  facts  of  importance  have  tieen  eslablished 
in  regard  to  the  variations  in  these  principles  of  the  blood. 

Biemacki  demonstrated  a  conaiderable  diminution  of  P,0,  in  anemia,  and 
St  the  same  time  a  certain  parBllelisiii  between  P,Oj  and  K  in  thete  condi- 
l  tions.     In  leukemia,  Freund  aad  Obermajrer  found  an  iocreate  in  P,0,y  and 
~!Ia,  while  the  K  was  diminished. 

The  alkalies  Na  and  K  are  principalis  combined  with  CI  in  the 
I  blood,  but  Na  is  united  in  considerable  projwrtions  as  phosphates 
I  jmd  carbonates.  The  sodium  salts,  being  found  principally  in  the 
■  plasma,  are  subject  to  marked  quantitative  variations,  being  usually 
T  increased  in  watery  blood.  Potassium  being  located  chiefly  in  the 
L  red  cells  is  diminished  in  most  hydremic  conditions,  and  not  alone 
I  ID  scurvy  as  suggested  by  Garrod.  Sodium  carbonate  is  probably 
I  the  next  most  abundant  salt  of  the  plasma  after  sodium  chloride,  and 
I  to  this  salt  mainly  the  plasma  owes  its  alkalinitv  and  its  power  to 
\  absori*  GOj. 

Iron.  The  iron  of  the  blood  is  principally  found  in  the  hemoglo- 
l  bin,  a  compound  of  albumin  and  iron  containing,  in  human  blood, 
I  about  0.42  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  also  occurs  in  traces  in  the  plasma, 
and  is  found  in  relatively  large  proportion  in  nuclein  (Hammar- 
sten).  The  percentage  of  iron  in  normal  blood  is  placed  by  Limbeck, 
from  the  results  of  several  analyses,  between  O.O-'iG  and  0.0.58.  .lollea 
found  variations  between  0.0413  and  0.0559  per  cent.,  and  Hladik  an 
average  of  0.0425  per  cent.,  using  the  ferrometer  devised  by  the 
former. 

While  the  principal  depot  of  iron  is  in  the  Hb  of  the  red  cells,  and 
the  quantity  of  iron  is  closely  proportionate  lo  the  percentage  of  Hb, 
the  ratio  between  the  two  is  often  disturbed,  lieoause  all  iron  of  the 
blood  does  not  form  colored  compoimds.  A  further  discrepancy 
between  the  Hb  per  cent,  {after  Fleischl)  and  the  iron  content  of  the 
blood  results  from  the  presence  of  iron-free  pigments,  as  the  lutein  of 
Thudicum  or  the  hydmbUimbin  of  Maly. 

ThuH  Biernacki  found  that  direct  quantitative  estimatioD  alwajra  jrielda  more 
iron  than  the  computation  from  the  percentage  of  Ub,  after  Fleiachl.  Some- 
times twice  as  much  iron  was  found  aa  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Hb  per- 
centage. Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Jolles  and  Jellinek.  It  seems 
probaote  that  the  general  introduction  of  a  practical  clinical  method  of  esti- 
matiuK  the  iron  of  the  blood  ma^  develop  some  new  facts  of  interest  in  the 
pathorngT  of  the  blood.  Thus,  Jeliinek  found  in  a  case  of  purpura  kcmor- 
rhaoica  (hat  iron-free  pigment  was  apparently  absorbed  from  extravasations, 
since  the  Hb  register»i  50  per  cent,  after  Fleischl.  but  only  38  per  cent,  as 
computed  from  the  iron-content.  Also  in  a  case  of  malaria  immediatelj 
after  a  pRraxysm  the  Hb  sank  ID  per  cent,  while  the  iron  remained  con- 
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Estiination  of  the  Inorganic  Principles  of  the  Blood.  It  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  to  consider  the  details  of 
inorganic  quantitative  analysis  of  the  blood. 

For  the  estimation  of  Fe,  however,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  clinical  method  and  results  of  Jolles.  This  method  permits  the  es- 
timation of  Fe  within  fifteen  minutes,  and  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  apparatus  is  offered  by  Reichert's  agents  in  this  country  and  is 
accompanied  by  full  directions  for  use. 

Mackie  has  described  clinical  methods  of  estimating  Fe  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  drop  of  blood,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
("Iron,"  Tjancet,  1898,  vol.  i.  p.  219;  "Phosphoric  Acid,"  Lcincet, 
1899,  vol.  ii.  p.  484.) 

Urea  in  the  Blood. 

Urea  occurs  in  traces  in  normal  blood  (Picard)  and  in  increased 
quantity  in  fevers  (Gescheidlen),  and  when,  as  in  nephritis,  its  excre- 
tion by  the  kidneys  is  imperfect.  In  uremia  Munzer  found  0.4  per 
cent,  of  urea  in  the  blood,  but  the  amount  is  regarded  as  insufficient 
to  cause  the  toxic  symptoms  of  this  condition. 

Demonstration  of  Urea  in  Blood,  v.  Jaksch  recommends  the  following 
procedure :  200  to  300  c.c.  of  blood  are  precipitated  with  three  to  four  times  as 
much  alcohol,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  precipitate  is  repeatedly  washed 
in  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  crystalline  mass,  securea  after  some  hours,  is  dried  between  filter 
paper,  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with  barium  carbonate  till  CO,  ceases  to 
form,  dried  on  a  water-bath,  and  extracted  with  hot  alcohol.  On  evapora- 
tion urea  is  found  in  slender  rhombic  prisms.  If  secured  in  sufficient  quantity 
the  crystals  may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  when  character- 
istic crystals  of  urea  nitrate  form.  Or  the  biuret  test  may  be  employed,  dis- 
solving the  crystals  in  a  little  caustic  potash,  and  adding  a  drop  of  dilute 
cupric  sulphate. 

Various  other  methods  may  be  found  described  in  text-books  of  physiologi- 
cal chemistry — e.  y.,  Gamgee. 

Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood. 

Scanty  traces  of  uric  acid  have  been  demonstrated  in  normal  blood 
(Picard,  Abeles).  Garrod  found  0.025  to  0.145  per  cent,  during  acute 
attacks  of  gout,  and  Salomon  also  found  an  increase  in  acute  gout. 
V.  Jakseh  regards  their  methods  as  inexact.  A  moderate  increase 
(0.08  per  cent.)  has  been  demonstrated  in  pneumonia  and  anemia 
(Salomon/  v.  Jaksch*),  in  cardiac  and  other  forms  of  dyspnea,  and 
in  nephritis  (v.  Jaksch).  Klemperer^  and  Weintraud  noted  moderate 
increase  in  leukemia  (0.00  per  cent.),  in  nephritis  (0.06  per  cent.), 
and  in  uremia  (0.19  per  cent.),  but  failed  to  find  any  trace  in  three 
healthy  subjects  and  in  one  case  of  pneumonia. 

Estiination  of  Uric  Acid. — Garrod  took  10  c.c.  of  serum  from  30  c.c.  to  35  c.c. 
of  coagulated  blood,  added  10  per  cent,  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  obtained  crys- 
tals of  uric  acid  on  a  thread  placed  in  the  fluid.  In  blood  containing  not 
less  than  0.025  per  1000  of  uric  acid  the  thread  was  covered  with  crystals  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  These  crystals  should  be  submitted  to  the 
murexide  test. 
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Jutach  recommeodB  tbe  qualitslire  and  quantitative  estimation  rif  uric 
Bcid  bv  means  or  the  Ludnig-SalkoiVBlci  methoa  employed  in  urinary  analvsis. 
The  blood  is  prepared  for  this  method  as  follows  :  100  c.c.  to  300  c.c.  of  blood 
■re  diluted  three  to  four  times  with  water,  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  coagu- 
Iktion  begins,  when  it  ia  feehl;  nciditied  by  ncelic  acid  (s.  e.  1.0335).  After 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  it  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water, 
boiled  again  after  feebly  acidifying,  cooled  and  tillered.      A  little  sodium 

Shosphnte  is  now  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  RUhraitted  to  the  Ludwig- 
alltowski  method.    For  a  full  description  of  this  method,  aee  Simon's  Clinical 

aiucoae  in  the  Blood. 

Normal  blood  always  contains  traces  of  glucose,  which  may  be 
increased  by  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  ia  diminished  by  raus- 
eular  exercise  and  hunger  (Seegen,  Chauveau  and  Cavazanni,  v. 
Mering).  Limbeck  found  in  the  blood  of  two  healthy  subjects,  five 
liours  after  eating,  0.075  jwr  cent,  and  0,08Sl  per  cent,  of  glucose. 
Freund  and  TrinKler  Bnd  that  ginojse  is  very  considerably  increased 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  readily  reducing  cupric  oxide 
Tfhen  freed  from  albumins,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the 
blood  of  any  other  disease  except  diabetes.  In  one  case  of  eancerotia 
cachexia  Trinkler  found  0.3  per  cent,  of  glucose,  which  reaches  the 
,Umit  staled  by  Claude  Bernard  to  be  capable  of  producing  diuresis, 

In  diabetes  the  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  acct>rding  to  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
Hop[)e-Seyler  found  in  one  case  0.!)  per  cent. 

EBttmAtlon  of  Qlocosfl  in  the  Blood  A  weighed  quantity  of  blood  is 
freed  from  albumin  by  tmiliug  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate 
snd  filtering.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed  and  the  presence  and  quantity 
of  glucose  in  the  filtrate  determined  by  Fehling's  solution  or  by  tiolarimetry. 
A  certain  amount  of  sugar  is  carried  away  by  the  precipitated  alDUmine,  and 
unless  tbe  blood  is  fresh,  the  action  of  the  glycolytic  ferment  may  cause  serious 
«rror  iu  ibe  result. 

Glycogen  in  the  Blood. 

The  long  discussion  regarding  the  feasibility  of  demonstrating 
glycogen  in  the  blood  by  chemical  methods  haa  led  to  many  contrary 
opinions,  but  in  recent  years  positive  results  have  been  more  constant 
(Salomon,  Frericbs,  Cramer,  Lepine  and  Barral,  Huppert,  Czemy). 

The  microscopic  (es(  on  specimens  dried  in  the  air  and  stained  by 
iodine,  after  Ehrlich's  suggestion,  lias  given  more  uniform  results. 
Gabritschewsky,  using  this  method,  found  intracellular  and  extra- 
cellular glycogen  in  the  blood  of  both  healthy  and  di.'^eased  persons. 
ExtraceUiJ/ir  glyoogen,  in  the  form  of  fine  or  coarse  grauules  (1/i  to  G/i) 
he  found  to  be  the  only  form  usually  present  in  normal  blood ;  and 
it  was  increased  in  diseases  in  which  intracellular  glycogen  was  abun- 
dantly present.  He  slates  that  extracellular  glycogen  is  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  leucocytes,  hut  offers  no  evidence  to  prove 
this  origin.  The  glycogen  was  found  in  the  bodies  of  neutrophile 
leucocytes  in  cases  of  diabetes  and  leukemia,  and  in  the  plasma  in  a 
omslderable  variety  of  other  diseases.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
nienLs,  injecting  sugar  and  peptone  into  the  blood  of  animals,  indicate 


that  the  leucocytes  are  capable  of  transforming  both  sugar  and  pep- 
tone mto  glycogen.  Livierato  also  found  extracellular  glycogen  in 
normal  blwid,  but  failed  to  discover  any  in  the  leucocytes  in  diabetei:. 
From  his  clinical  observations  he  concludes  that  the  glycogen  of  the 
blood  ia  increased  in  febrile  cases  with  an  active  exudative  lesion  and 
with  leucocytosis.  In  typhoid  fever  he  found  only  eximoellular 
glycogen. 

Czemy'B  etudiea  addeil  conaiderablf  to  the  lcnoiTle<lKe  of  the  subject.  He 
found  the  increase  of  glycogen  in  exudative  procetiseH  with  leucocytosis.  Id 
the  blood  of  children  with  cachectic  leucocytosis  be  Ibund  an  almost  equal 
quautity.  In  two  or  three  dogs  exposed  to  prolonged  cold  he  found  tb>t 
glycogen  appeared  in  the  leucocytes  after  twenty -four  hours,  and  persisted  for 
several  days.  From  the  severe  diaturbances  of  respiration  following  section 
of  both  vagi,  or  pneumothorax  artiQcially  introduced,  as  well  aa  in  severe 
anemia  from  hemorrhage,  he  found  a  marked  Incretuie  in  glycogen.  An  inter- 
«stin^  inquiry  of  CEerny's  related  to  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  brown 
staining  eranules  demonstrated  bv  iodine,  a  reaction  common  to  both  gly- 
cogen and  amyloid.  That  these  tirown  granulea  are  glycogen  is  indicated 
by  (1)  their  reaction  to  iodine;  (2)  by  the  disappearance  of  their  brownish 
Hlain  on  heating  (Bnrrurth),  and  (3)  by  their  complete  digestion  by  aaliva 
(Cxerny).  Ou  ibe  other  band,  Czerny  poini«  out  that  pure  glycogen  is  soluble 
in  water,  while  the  glycogen  of  Icucocyles  is  insoluble  in  water  (as  the  wril«r, 
also,  has  found),  that  iodine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  colors  theae  granules 
violet,  which  is  the  reaction  of  amyloid ;  and,  finally,  that  in  dogs  suffering 
from  prolonged  Huppuration  whose  blood  continu^ly  shows  abundance  o? 
"glycogen,"  the  viscera,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  extensive  amyloid  changes. 
These  observations  indicate  that  the  brownish  staining  granules  are  not  pure 
glycogen,  but  a  comparatively  insoluble  compound  of  glycogen  with  some  other 
substBDces,  or  else  an  Intetmedinte  product  between  glycogen  and  amyloid. 

Cnminer  failed  to  find  any  glycogen  in  normal  blood,  and  in  disesse  very 
rarely  found  it  in  the  plaama.  He  dlatinguished  three  stages  of  the  depoiil 
in  leucocytes:  (I)  the  presence  of  a  light,  diffuse  mahogany  stain;  (2)  the 
iireaence  of  a  few  Isolated  globules;  (3|  the  complete  trans  formation  of  the 
body  of  the  cell  into  glycogen.  In  cases  of  extreme  sepsis,  all  stages  were 
aeen;  in  pneumonia  glycogen  was  usually  present,  but  never  in  the  third 
stage  of  its  formatiou ;  In  phthisis  only  the  first  stage  was  found;  and  in 
rheumatism  it  was  absent.  In  cases  of  carcinoma  it  was  found  only  when 
suppuration  occurred.  In  four  diabetica  none  whb  found,  but  in  a  case  of 
diabetic  coma  it  whh  abundant.  It  was  absent  in  most  cases  of  carcinoma, 
in  chlorosis,  in  two  cases  of  leukemia,  and  In  secondary  anemia  from  hemor- 
rhage. From  experimental  studies,  he  finds  that  three  factors  are  concerned 
in  the  glycogenic  degeneration  of  leucocytes;  (1)  fever,  (21  leucocytoaii,  (3) 
toxemia,  of  which  the  last  is  most  potent. 

T.  Dunham  found  the  glycogenic  degeneration  of  leucocytea  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  suppuration,  and  introduced  the  t«rm  "lodophilia."  Locke 
faas  contributed  extensive  clinical  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  glyc<^n 
in  leucocytes.  He  found  an  extracellular  reaction,  especially  in  the  blood 
plate*,  in  all  caaes,  and  regarda  this  occurrence  of  no  clinical  importance.  In 
septicemia  an  intracellular  reaction  was  marked  and  constant.  In  abscess  it 
was  preitent  in  22  of  25  cases,  but  disappeared  in  forty-eight  hours  after  drain- 
age of  the  puB.  The  three  negative  cases  were  very  small  abscesses  without 
fever  or  leucocytosis.  In  apnendicitia.  peritonitis,  and  empyema  it  was  abun- 
dant when  pus  was  forming,  out  otherwise  absent  or  slight.  In  aeroua  pleurisj 
no  reaction  occurred  even  with  high  fever.  In  49  cases  of  pneumonia  it  waa 
constant  and  persistent.  In  malaria  22  of  29  cases  gave  a  positive  reaction. 
In  17  of  42  case«  of  typhoid  fever  the  reaction  wag  present,  but  referable  to 
inflammatory  complications.  After  perforation  the  reaction  increased  within 
six  hours.  In  tuberculoais  it  waa  absent  or  faint  if  there  were  no  suppurative 
complications.  In  diabetea  a  positive  reaction  occurred  only  with  coma  or 
gangrene.     In  pernicious  anemia  a  very  faint  reaction  was  occanionally  seen. 
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Numerous  other  reports  on  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  in  leuco- 
iwtes  have  appeared,  showing  that  the  subject  is  of  considerable 
iilinioal  interest  and  sometimes  of  value  in  diagnosis.  Eegarding 
microscopic  demonstration  of  extracellular  glycogen,  it  sfaoiJd  be 
mentioned  that  other  principles,  auch.as  myelin,  lecithin,  and  amyloid, 
■tain  brown  with  iodine. 

Lipemia. 

^^  The  ocenrrenoe  of  free  fat  (palmitin,  stearin,  olein)  in  the  blood, 
iioth  in  health  and  in  disease,  has  repeatedly  been  observed.  While 
uaually  present  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  be  recovered  in  very 
kraall  amounts  from  the  ethereal  extract,  and  recognized  with  difli- 
nlty  by  the  microscope,  it  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  the 
blood  a  milky  appearance  (Gumprecht),  Its  phj/gwlofftcal  variations 
probaitly  exceed  (he  patholoffleal,  ajt  it  has  been  found  very  much  in- 
wtngfd  in  healthy  tndimditafe  after  a  hearty  meal.  In  disease  its 
locurrence  appears  to  follow  no  general  rule,  so  that  its  real  patho- 
l^ical  siguihcance  remains  doubtful.  v.  Jaksch,  extracting  the 
blood  with  etiier  and  thereby  including  fat,  lecithin,  chulesterin,  and 
t  trace  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  found  in  three  cases  of  diabetes 
0.05  to  0.16  per  ceut,,  in  nephritis  0.1  to  0.5  per  cent.,  in  typhoid 
iver  0.16  per  ceut.,  and  in  pneumonia  0.15  per  ceut.  It  has  also 
een  found  in  increased  quantity  in  phthisis,  poisoning  by  carbonic 
taiA,  and  in  fat  embolism  after  iraumalism. 

Englehart  found  considerable  variations  in  the  elher  extract  of 
human  blwid  in  healthy  subjects,  viz.,  0.101  to  0.273  per  cent,, 
Average  0.194  per  cent.,  while  iu  cachectic  subjects,  altbough  no 
Mter  variations  were  found,  the  average  was  lower  than  0.174  per 
it.  Id  fasting  dogs,  Cohusteiu  and  Michaelis  found  an  average  of 
).121  per  ceut.  in  seven  analyses,  while  after  fatty  diet  the  average 
ose  to  0.153  [»r  cent. 

Acetonemia.     Lipacidemia. 

Peichmuller  and  v.  Jakscb,  by  extracting  the  blood  with  ether 
nd  by  distillation,  have  isolated  a  principle  which  gives  the  reaction 
f  acetone,  and  which  they  found  increased  in  many  processes,  espe- 
ially  in  fevers.  Fatty  acids  have  been  found  in  the  blood  by 
■.  Jakscb,  in  diabetic  coma,  leukemia,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver, 
nd  acute  infections  diseases :  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  in  the  cadaveric 
ilood  of  diabetes,  by  Hougounenq ;  and  sarcolactic  acid,  in  normal 
ilood,  by  Gaglio,  Spini,  and  Berliuerblau.  Limbeck  doubts  the 
eliability  of  these  results,  believing  that  fatty  acids  may  develop 
rom  lecithin  during  the  technical  |irocedures  followed  in  isolating 
liiese  principles. 

Cholemia. 

The  poisonous  symptoms  developed  iu  cholemia  have  been  referred 
most  authorities  to  the  presence  of  biliary  acids.     Flint's  stale- 
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luent  that  cholesteriu  is  the  poisonous  agent  has  not  been  accejiItMl, 
although  it  has  heen  found  in  coosiderable  traces  in  icteric  blood. 

To  the  nuked  eye  icteric  blood  may  appear  of  yellowish  red  color, 
while  in  the  serum  or  its  foam  small  quantities  of  bile  pigment  are 
readily  detected  by  the  peculiar  yellowish  tinge.  On  repeated  heat- 
ing the  yellowish  red  bilirubin  changes  to  ihe  green  hiliverdin. 

Diminished  isotonic  tension  and  increased  resistance  of  the  reil  cells 
are  a  peculiar  character  of  the  blood  in  jaundice.  Limbeck  found  the 
tension  of  the  cells  reduced  0.4,  0.38,  and  0.32  per  cent.  NaCl,  and 
that  of  the  serum  0.76  and  0.864  per  cent.  NaCI.  The  well-attested 
fact  that  in  intensejaundiceredcellaarefrequently  dissolved  by  biliary 
principles,  can,  with  some  difficulty,  be  reconciled  with  this  markedly 
hyperisotonic  quality  of  the  serum.  Limbeck  believes  that  bile  aci^ 
affect  the  union  of  Hb  with  the  stroma  of  the  re<l  cells,  rendering 
the  Hb  more  easily  soluble,  and  thinks  that  the  solution  of  red  cells 
in  jaundice,  as  well  as  in  other  conditions,  depends  on  other  than 
simple  osmotic  factors. 

Other  characters  of  icteric  blood  are,  according  to  Limbeck's 
analyses,  an  increase  of  nitrogenous  bodies  (3.29  to  3.52  per  cent.) ; 
diminution  of  chlorides  of  both  blood  and  serum,  which  he  refers  to 
their  displacement  by  biliary  acids;  and  a  well-marked  increase  in 
the  volume  nf  red  cells  (Blelbtreu's  method). 

Detection  of  Biliary  Principles  in  the  Blood.  Well-marked 
cholemia  may  he  detected  by  naked-eye  inspection  of  serum  or  its 
foam.     On  heating  m  .iiT  C.  bilirubin  may  be  changed  to  biliverdln. 

T.  .Isksch  hM  been  able  lo  demonHtrale  bilirubin  in  the  blood  wh«n  none 
WM  to  be  ToiiDd  in  the  urine,  or  when  only  urobilin  existed  in  the  urine,  bj 
the  following  procedure :  A  little  blood  obtained  by  a  wet-cup  h  Allowed  U> 
coagulate,  and  after  one  to  two  hours  the  serum  is  drawn  olf  and  forced  by 
aipirntion  through  an  a8be*taa  6lter.  The  froth  of  the  (ittrate  ia  yellow  if 
any  bilirubin  ia  present,  and  this  yellow  linge  becomes  green  on  heating  two 
or  three  hours  at  35°  C,,  if  any  minute  traces  of  bile  pigment  are  present. 
Or  the  blood  may  1>e  coagulated  slowly  at  78°  to  80°  C.  when  the  serum  Womea 
greenish  in  the  presence  of  minut«  traces  of  bile. 

BiliaiT  acids  may  be  demonstrated  by  Pettenkofer's  method  on 
serum  prejMired  as  follows : 

Albumins  are  removed  by  boiling  or  by  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  ia  treated 
with  lead  acetate,  and  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  acids  with  th« 
lead  compounds.  The  acids  are  then  recovered,  by  washing  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  boiling  in  alcohol,  filtering,  and  decompntiiig  the  lead  salts  by 
carbonat«  of  soda.  The  solution  is  aKsin  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryneas,  and 
the  acids  extracted  by  boiling  in  absolute  alcohol.  Finally,  on  evaporating 
the  altoholic  extract,  biliary  acids  crystallize  out.  or  an  amorphous  suhntance 
remains,  from  which  Ihe  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  with  ether. 


^^         pri 

Ik 


Tbe  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Blood. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  clianges  with  the  conteut  of 
water,  its  most  variable  constituent,  the  proportion  nf  salts,  which 
are  less  variable,  and  the  percentage  of  albumins,  which  are  the  last 
princi])1e  nffectetl  by  pathnlogical  processes. 
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The  normal  limits  liave  been  placed  by  Beajuerel  and  Rodier  between 
1.058  and  1.062  for  men,  1.054  and  1.060,  including  both  sexes;  by 
Baniniersciilag,  between  1.066  and  1.063,  including  both  sexes;  by 
Uovd  Jones,  between  1.045  and  1.066.  Some  of  these  discrepancies  are 
doubtJess  referable  to  the  differences  between  the  methods  employed. 

There  are  considerable  physiological  variations  in  gravity.    Accord- 

g  to  Lloyd  Jones  the  blood  of  newborn  infants  shows  the  highest 
_  avity,  averaging  1,066 ;  after  the  second  week  of  life  up  to  the 
■eoond  year  the  gravity  sinks,  1.04H  to  1.050;  rising  with  men  between 
'tiiirly-five  to  forty-five  years  to  1.058,  with  women  after  the  climac- 
teric, to  1.054  ;  in  old  i^  the  blood  of  both  sexes  approaches  the  initial 
iliigh  gravity  of  infancy.  Limbeck  finds  an  explanation  of  these 
Jirogressive  changes  in  the  decreasing  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  absorb 
mter.  From  forty-four  estimations  on  his  own  blood  Schmaltz 
minimal   variations  at  different  hourg  of  (he  day,  from  1.061 

>ni  7  to  8  A.M.,  to  1.058.  from  2  to  8  p.m.     Muntz  found  a  marked 
1, 1.0.38  to  1.058,  in  the  gravity  of  the  blood  in  overfed  sheep. 

!u3cular  activity,  if  accompanied  by  sweating,  slightly  decreases, 
rSleep  slightly  increases  the  gravity  (Schmaltz,  Jones).  Schmaltz 
'found  that  menstruation  is  followed  by  a  slight  increase  of  gravity, 
while  the  slightly  lower  gravity  of  pregnant  and  parturient  women 
has  been  frequently  observed. 

For  somewhat  obscure  reasons  the  gravity  of  the  blood  is  increased 
by  residence  in  high  altitudes  and  a  considerable  difference  (0.015) 
has  been  observed  in  the  blood  of  animals  pastured  on  mountain 
lops  and  those  grazing  in  the  valleys  (Muntz,  Viault,  Glogner). 

In  paiholoffical  conditions  lowered  specific  gravity  is  a  constant 
character  of  the  blood  in  anemia. 

In  chlorosis  the  change  is  usually  referable  to  and  proportionate 
with  the  loss  of  Hb,  but  Stintzing  and  Gumprecht  and  Siegel  have 
shown  that  this  parallelism  is  not  Invariable.  In  pervicious  anemia 
the  specific  gravity  and  dry  residue  suifer  more  than  the  Hb,  owing 
to  loss  of  albumins  from  the  serum.  Extremely  low  gravity,  in 
comparison  with  the  Hb-content,  is  characteristic  of  this  condition. 
In  leukemia  the  gravity  is  reduced  as  in  simple  anemia,  but  extreme 
reductions  are  seldom  observed,  owing  to  the  increase  of  white  cells 
and  the  presence  of  abnormal  products  soluble  in  the  plasma.  In 
tecondary  anemias  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  parallelism 
l>etween  specific  gravity  and  Hb-content.    These  are  found  especially 

I  diseases  in  which  an  exudative  process  drains  the  blood  of  albu- 

lins  (dysentery),  or  when  from  edema  there  is  relative  hydremia  of 
serum  or  red  cells. 

In  the  infectiotis  diseases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  depends 
upon  associated  conditions,  such  as  profuse  perspiration,  diarrhea, 
exudation,  etc.,  more  than  upon  any  specific  property  of  bacteria  to 
increase  the  water  of  the  blood.  That  the  power  to  impoverish  the 
blood  varies,  however,  with  different  infectious  agents  is  strongly 
indicated  by  clinical  observation.  Grawit/'s  claim  that  tuberculin 
and   the  diphtheria  toxin  tend  to  increase  the  gravity  of  the  blood, 

hile  the  toxins  of  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  pyogenes  tend  to 
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diminish  it,  is  frequently  confirmed  by  comparison  of  the  blood  in 
cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  and  uncomplicated  diphtheria  with  that 
of  septicemia. 

Although  acute  stasis  is  usually  followed  by  marked  increase  in 
the  gravity  of  the  blood,  yet  in  chronic  endocarditis  the  variations 
observed  are  very  irregular.  General  edema  is  usually  associated 
with  lowered  gravity. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  blood  of  nephntis,  normal 
gravity  being  observed  in  many  cases  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
(Hammerschlag),  while  anemia  and  low  gravity  of  the  blood  and 
edema  of  the  tissues  are  nearly  constantly  associated  with  the  large 
white  kidney. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  blood  of  pulmonary  tubercviosisj  including 
that  of  Grawitz,  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  uniform  variations 
in  gravity  peculiar  to  the  blood  in  this  disease.  As  a  rule,  extreme 
reductions  are  not  observed. 

In  the  cachexia  of  malignant  neoplasms  some  of  the  lowest  gravi- 
ties on  record  have  been  observed  (1.030,  1.032,  Lyonnet),  especially 
in  ulcerating  and  bleeding  tumors  of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 
.  In  certain  skin  diseases  (pemphigus,  eczema,  psoriasis,  prurigo, 
morbus  ma>culosus)  an  increased  gravity  of  the  blood  has  been  noted 
by  Schlesinger.  In  oases  of  general  bums,  Tappeiner,  Baraduc,  and 
Schlesinger  have  found  very  high  gravities,  1.065  to  1.073,  which,  in 
cases  that  recovered,  fell  to  normal  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Finally,  varioxm  drugs  appear  to  exert  a  moderate  but  in  no  sense 
peculiar  influence  on  the  gravity  of  the  blood.  Purges,  diaphoretics, 
and  diuretics  remove  water  from  the  system,  and  when  this  loss  is 
not  immediately  replaced  from  the  tissues  the  blood  is  temporarily 
concentrated.  The  action  of  mercury  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  in 
syphilis  it  appears  to  diminish  the  gravity  after  a  short  initial  period 
of  increase  (Schlesinger). 

To  recapitulate y  it  has  been  found  that  considerable  variations  in  the 
water  of  the  blood  may  under  ordinary  conditions  be  promptly  equal- 
ized by  the  action  of  the  tissues  on  the  one  hand  replacing  a  loss,  or 
of  the  kidneys  and  skin  removing  an  excess,  so  that  the  change  in 
the  blood  is  very  transitory.  Only  when  there  is  interference  with 
thase  processes  or  when  the  demands  upon  them  are  excessive  does 
a  more  or  less  permanent  alteration  in  the  gravity  of  the  blood  follow. 

On  the  othcT  hand,  when  the  albumins  of  the  blood  are  affected, 
more  marked  and  permanent  changes  are  produced.  In  general,  the 
content  of  the  tissues  in  water  an(i  that  of  the  blood  are  very  closely 
interdejKMulent. 

The  Ferments  of  the  Blood. 

In  recent  years  the  metabolic  ])rocesses  in  the  cells,  both  catalytic 
and  syntiietie,  imv(»  been  referro<l  more  and  more  to  the  agency  of 
ferincnit-like  bodies,  many  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
blo(Ml.  It  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  consider  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Hbrin  ferment  and  of  the  probable  ferment  action  of  the 
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lore  pTou|)  of  Ehrlich's  complement,  but  some  other  special 
fermentative  processes  inherent  in  the  blood  or  its  cells  deserve  brief 
mention. 

Oxidase.  The  presence  of  an  oxidizing  ferment  in  the  blood 
was  first  demonstrated  bv  Schonbein,  who  located  the  ferment  iii  the 
Btroma  principally  of  the  red  cells.  Its  importance  in  physiology  is 
now  fully  recognized, 

Lillie  lias  applied  an  interesting  method  of  demonstration  of  an 
oxidaitc  in  leucocytes  and  red  cells.  When  blood  is  mixed  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  u-naphthol  or  paradiamidobenzene,  in  equt- 
moleciilar  proportions,  the  solution,  at  first  colorless,  becomes  deeply 
tinted  from  oxidation,  and  many  stained  granules  of  oxidation  prod- 
Dcts  arc  deposited  about  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  and  in  the  red  cells. 

Lipase.  The  presence  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  blood  has 
been  claimed  by  Hanrlot  and  others,  but  its  existence  is  not  fully 
proven  (Jacoby). 

Proteolytic  Fenneat.  .\scoli  and  Moreschi  report  that  the 
waiihed  sediment  of  sterile  pus  from  empyema  contains  a  proteolytic 
ferment.  To  the  action  of  snch  a  ferment  in  the  leucocytes  has  been 
attributed  the  dissolution  of  the  pneumonic  exudate,  in  which,  of 

nrse,  the  leucocytes  are  mingled  with  other  cells  and  are  dying. 

Qlycolsrtic  Ferment.  The  presence  of  a  glycolytic  property  in 
normal  blood  has  been  long  known.  Lepine  found  that  it  depends 
on  the  re<]  cells  more  than  upon  the  plasma,  and  he  elaborated  the 
theory  that  diabetes  results  from  the  diminution  or  absence  of  this 
glycolytic  ferment.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  glycolytic 
property  of  diabetic  blood  is  not  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  normal 
blood  (Minkowski,  Kraus).  The  experiments  of  Seegen  and 
Arthus  indicate  that  this  property  is  not  exerted  during  life,  but  is  a 
lOadaveric  phenomenon,  and  that  the  extent  of  its  action  depends 
ipon  the  time  consumed  in  the  examination  of  the  specimen.  This 
objection  applies  to  present  views  regarding  nearly  all  of  the  cell 
ferments  and  is  not  generally  regarded  as  valid  (Jacoby). 

Spitier,  in  an  exhaustive  study,  finds  that  a  glycolytic  ferment  is 
present  not  only  in  re<)  and  white  blood  cells,  but  in  all  tissue  cells; 
that  it  is  precipitate<l  in  active  form  by  alcohol,  and  that  its  action  is 
po^ible  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  as  contained  in  oxy-Hb. 

Diaatatic  Pennent.  The  study  of  the  property  of  fresh  blood  to 
digest  starch  has  lately  been  extended  to  the  blood  in  various  diseases. 
This  property  may  be  demonstrated  by  adding  1  c.c.  of  bloo<i  to 
50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  starch,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  a  few 
hours  in  the  thermostat,  when  glucose  may  be  demonstrated  by 
Pehling's  solution. 

Castellino  and  Pracca  found  that  2  c.c.  of  normal  human  blood  added  to 
50  c.e.  of  Htarch  sotutioa  produced  0.07  per  cent,  of  Bugar  in  Iwenty-four 
botira.  at  30"  C.  Arteriit]  blood  ia  more  active  than  venous,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion mnat  active  between  30°  find  38°  C,  is  inhibited  at  7G°  C,  and  diminiibed 
bv  Blifcht  changes  in  reaction  (CavRZiinDi).  Cavaxnnni  am)  Pracca  found  con- 
iiderabty  increaaed  fermentative  power  of  the  blood  in  anemia,  cblorosiB, 
1«ukemia,  pneumonia,  malaria,  uepbritis.  cirrhosis,  and  c      '  <  ■•     - 

Other  casM  of  tbeae  and  other  diseases  it  was  diminished. 
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The  priiioipal  source  of  the  diastatic  ferment  is  placed  in  the  red 
cells  by  Tiegel  and  Plosz,  in  the  aerum  of  Bial,  and  in  tlie  leuoocj-iea 
by  Castellino  and  Praoca.  The  last-ntiiiicd  observers  find  that  the 
diastatic  property  is  closely  related  to  the  globultcidal  and  coagnlative 
power  of  the  blood  ;  that  it  increases  after  the  blood  is  shed  ;  tliat  it 
IB  inhibited  by  the  addition  of  nuelein,  and  increased  by  sodium  sul- 
plmte  and  chloride. 

Tschereskoff  was  able  to  precipitate  from  blood  by  alcohol  sniall 
amounts  of  a  diastatic  ferment  which  remained  active  forty-five  days. 
It  \vas  more  abundant  in  the  semm  than  in  the  clol,  and  the  presence 
of  sodium  oxalate  did  not  destroy  it. 

The  Osmotic  Relations  of  the  Blood. 

When  a  drop  of  blood  is  placed  in  distilled  water  the  rod  cells  are 
promptly  dissolved,  but  when  blood  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  salt  of 
a  certain  concentration  the  red  cells  retain  their  Hb,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fluid.  The  solution  of  the  t^lls  results  from  the  law 
of  osmosis,  that  when  two  solutions  of  different  couceniration  are 
separated  by  an  animal  membrane  the  solutions  pass  through  the 
membrane  until  the  quantity  of  salt  in  each  is  equal.  The  force 
which  leads  to  this  interchange  is  called  "  osmotic  tension,"  and  two 
fluids  with  equal  content  of  salt  are  said  to  be  "  isotonic,"  or  of  equal 
"isotonic  tension,"  Fluids  are  likewise  said  to  be  Ai/;>m8ofontc  or 
hffpisotonic  when  they  contain  greater  or  lesser  (juantitiea  of  diffusible 
salta  than  other  iluids,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  water  from  or 
yielding  it  to  such  fluids,  according  to  the  law.4  of  osmosis. 

A  solution  containing  0.46  ner  cent,  of  XaCl  is  just  sufltcient  to 
prevent  the  solution  of  red  cells  in  the  average  specimen  of  normal 
numan  blood  (Limbeck),  and  Ike  iconic  i^ixion  of  hurtian  retl  (Wis 
vuiif,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  0.^6  prr  coil.  No  Ct.  Yet  when  rod  cells 
are  placed  in  a  0.46  per  cent,  sonitton  of  salt  they  absorb  water  and 
swell,  although  they  do  not  yield  up  Hb,  and  when  placed  in  strong 
solutions  of  salt,  red  cells  shrink,  yielding  water  to  the  fluid.  Ham- 
burger Jinds  thai  a  0.9  per  cmf.  soiuUon  of  sail  oauaeji  neither  wavUing 
nor  shrinkage  of  the  red  cells.  This  fioliUion,  there/ore,  reprencnix  the 
iaotonie  teiuion  of  the  blood  plagnui,  niut  m  proper!}/  oaJled  the  "  normal 
salt  aotiUion." 

Any  considerable  lowering  of  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  plasma 
must  therefore  lead  to  swelling  of  the  red  cells  and  eventually  to 
their  solution.  The  hyperisotonic  quality  of  the  pksnia  with  refer- 
ence to  the  red  cells  is  a  physiological  necessity,  otherwise  the  inges- 
tion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  would  cause  the  solution  of 
many  red  oells.  The  exact  limits  of  osmotic  tension  between  wbieh 
the  red  cells  suffer  no  alterations  of  volume  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
oertain  that  they  are  often  exceeded  in  [mtlio logical  conditions. 
Changes  in  osmotic  tension  which  affect  the  volume  of  the  red  cells 
mav  occur  not  only  in  the  plasma  hut  also  in  the  red  ixUs.  Thus, 
if  t)ie  red  cells  in  chlorosis  are  for  some  developmental  anomaly 
deficient  in   salts  they  would  shrink  in  plasma  of  normal  (0.9  per 
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oent.)  osmotic  tension,  while  normal  cells  would  swell  in  the  watery 

plasma  itupplied  after  hypodermoclyais  for  hemorrhage. 

The  iaotonio  relations  of  tlie  blood  do  not  apparently  depend 
I  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  salts,  but  are  affected  also  by  the  pres- 
'  ence  of  other  diffusible  principles,  as  the  albumins.     Limbeck  finds 

only  0.2  i>er  cent,  of  salts  in  red  cells,  yet  their  isotonic  tension   is 

equivalent  to  at  least  0.46  per  cent.  NaCl. 

Hamburger  Rods  that  albumins,  phoephaleB,  and  chloriden  behave  differ- 
ently  under  changiog  osinolic  conditione,  Whea  a  liule  acid  is  added  to 
bl<M>d,  albumins  and  pbnepbates  pass  from  red  cells  to  serum,  while  chloridea 
paM  from  serum  to  cells,  but  when  alkali  is  ndded  the  opposite  transfer  ia 
induced.  Similar  physical  effects  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  through  the  blood,  and  Hamburger  suggests  that  these 
factort  take  importaut  part  io  the  metabolic  ezcbangea  in  the  capillaries. 

One  of  the  chief  physiological  relations  of  the  isotonic  tension  of 
the  blood  is  its  influence  in  confining  Hl>  to  the  red  cells. 

Hamburger,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  this  subject,  regarded  the 
fiiatton  of  Hb  as  the  result  solely  of  osmosis  on  the  fluid  Hh  lying  within 
the  membrane  of  the  red  cell.  Yet  the  opinion  of  Hoppe-Seyler  that  Hb 
enters  iuto  chemical  or  molecular  union  with  the  stroma  of  the  red  cell,  and 
the  fact  that  the  exiilence  of  a  membrane  about  the  erythrocyte  has  not  been 
aatisfaclorily  proven  (Limbeck)  render  this  belief  uncertaio.  Limbeck  ofTers 
evidence  to  show  that  there  are  other  than  purely  physical  inlluences  con- 
cerned with  this  important  function,  viz.,  the  chemical  union  of  Hb  with  other 
elements  of  the  red  cells,  and  the  influence  of  albumins  on  osmoais. 

Phtfuiolofficai  variations  in  ittolonk-  tenitioii  of  the  blo(.>d  are  numerous. 
That  of  venous  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  arterial  blood  (0.02 
per  cent.).  The  addition  of  CO,  CO,,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  arsenic, 
or  a  trace  of  acid  increases  isotonic  tension,  while  oxygen  and  traces 
of  tilkali  diminish  it  (Limbeck).  In  pathological  conditions,  from 
a  series  of  fifty-four  observations  on  blood  from  venesections, 
Limbeck  concludes:  During  acute  infections,  especially  typhoid 
fever,  erysipelas,  and  pneumonia,  the  isotonic  tension  of  the  blood 
is  fre<[Uently  much  increased,  but  not  ahvavs  or  constantly  so.  In 
general  disturbances  of  nutrition  the  tension  of  the  blood  is  very 
variable;  in  diabetes  and  osteomalacia  it  was  normal ;  in  leukemia 
it  was  much  increased  ;  in  jaundice  it  was  low,  while  in  chlorosis 
it  was  low,  and  in  severe  secondary  anemia  higher  than  normal. 

In  pregnancy  and  lactation  Vicarelli  found  a  distinct  increase  in  osmotic 
tension— >*,  e  ,  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  red  cells  to  water  (O.S  to  0.66  per 
cent.  NaCi).  While  Limbeck  and  Caetellino  found  the  red  cells  leas  resistant 
in  typhoid  fever,  Bianchi  and  Mariotti  found  that  experimental  injections  of 
£.  fifjih/iiui  lowered  the  isotonic  tension  of  the  blood,  although  fiftered  cul- 
of  this  and  other  bacteria  had  the  opposite  effect.     Cavazanni  found 


that  injeclions  and  inunctions  of  mercury  slightly  increased  the  resiatance  of 
the  red  cells. 

The  teimi&n  of  the  srrtim  has  been  investigated  by  Hamburger, 
I  using  another  method,  who  found  uo  change  after  bleeding.  Viola 
I  and  Jona,  during  seven  hours  foUowiag  venesection,  found  a  modorate 
I  diminution,  while  Liml)eck,  in  three  portions  of  blood,  taken  at 
r  intervals  during  the  exsauguination  of  a  dog,  found  nearly  constant 
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conilltioDB,  iind  Adler  Found  little  variation  in  the  tension  of  the  serum 
in  variouu  diseases. 

It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  vet  in  a 
very  rudimentary  conditionj  although  its  importance  in  hematology 
invites  further  investigatinn. 

Alkalescence  of  the  Blood. 

It  is  an  esUiblished  principle  of  physiology  that  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  to  absorb  CC),  depends  on  its  alkalescence. 

When  one  ooniuarcs  the  results  of  direct  alkalimetry  obtained  by 
any  of  the  recognized  methods  with  the  proportion  of  CO,  nbtained 
after  the  dissociation  of  carbonates  by  strong  acids,  marked  discrep- 
ancies are  obsepN'ed.  The  volume  of  CO,  differs  greatly  from  the 
degree  of  alkalinity  obtained  by  direct  titration.  To  explain  this 
fact  it  must  be  supposed  that  certain  basic  properties  of  the  blood 
are  brought  into  action  by  alkalinietric  methods  which  are  not  active 
during  life,  or  else  that  under  changing  conditions  of  metabolism  the 
blood  is  required  to  absorb  varying  quantities  of  CO,,  which  are  by 
no  means  necessarily  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  blood  to 
absorb  this  element.  ^  ,^ 

There  are  (cood  physiological  ground*  for  aappocing  that  both  oftbene  con- 
diliooa  aclu&lly  eiis't.  It  ie  probable  that  the  eilsiing  methods  of  tilraiion 
are  lensible  to  the  alkaliDe  carbonates  and  phosphates,  which  are  principally 
cunceroed  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and,  as  nell,  to  some  acid-neulral- 
IeId^  albumiuous  principles  that  are  liberated  from  plasma  and  red  cells 
during  alkalimetric  procedures  (Limbeck  and  Steindler).  To  what  extent 
the  phosphates  and  albumins  are  concerned  in  the  physiological  functiooa 
centred  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  not  known,  but  it  has  seemed  to 
the  writer  that  the  opponente  of  the  titration  method  have  failed  to  consider 
the  poasibiljly  that  other  important  functions  beeideit  that  of  absorbing  CO, 
may  depend  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  (r  ?.,  librin  formation),  and  that 
the  results  of  the  titration  method,  therefttre,  deserve  recognition  in  the  study 
of  the  pathology  of  the  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  measure  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood 
by  the  volume  of  CO,  recovered  after  addition  of  acids  involves  a  needlens 
confusion  of  the  problem,  as  such  estimations  include  both  the  CO,  loosely 
combined  with  Ho  and  that  more  firmly  united  with  the  alkalies.    Vet  the 

Shysiological  significance  of  each  of  these  combinations  is  probably  very 
ifterent,  the  former  repreaentiog  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  blood  and 
the  metabolic  activity  of  the  tissues,  while  the  latter  is  re1at«d  to  other  leas 
definitely  known  functions.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  volume  of  CO,  recovered  from  the  blood  represents  the  total 
quantity  that  the  blood  is  capable  of  ainorbing.  or  is  any  indication  of  its 
acid  neutralizing  power.  Bunge  calculates  that  after  allowing  for  the  amount 
of  sodium  required  to  saturate  the  only  strong  mineral  acid  of  the  plasma 
(HCI),  there  is  enough  sodium  left  to  tii  63  volumes  per  cent,  of  CO,  aa  car- 
bonate and  an  equal  additional  amount  as  bicarbonate,  which  is  far  more  than 
the  amount  of  CO,  actually  present  in  the  blood. 

Again,  the  attempt  to  entimate  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood,  considered 
from  either  the  biological  or  chemical  standpoint,  by  the  content  in  C0| 
involves  neveral  probaole  errors.  There  may,  first,  be  a  diminished  produc- 
tion of  CO,  in  the  tissues  in  pathological  conditions.  There  may  be  a  dimin- 
ished absorption  nf  CO,  by  the  blood,  owing  to  chemical  changes  in  the  liianea 
or  mechanical  impedimenta  in  the  circulation.  Finally,  there  may  be  simple 
ftbsurption  of  Cu,  uncumbined  with  acid   neutralizing   principles  (Schafer). 
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Of  the  actual  existence  or  importance  of  these  factors,  it  is,  with  the  present 
knowledge  of  physiology,  difficalt  to  jndge,  bat  since  they  stand  as  uncertain 
quantities,  it  seems  unwise  to  rely  upon  any  such  indirect  method  of  judging 
of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  both  alkalimetry  and  the  estimation  of  CO, 
furnish  important  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  but  there 
are  no  gooa  a  priori  reasons  to  suppose  that  both  measure  the  same  property 
of  the  blood,  while  the  practical  results  obtained  positively  disprove  such  a 
view.  When  laked  blood  is  titrated  a  hieh  d^ree  of  alkalescence  is  obtained, 
as  this  method  takes  account  of  all  acid-nentralizing  principles,  carbonates, 
phosphates,  and  albumins  of  plasma,  and  red  cells.  When  serum  is  titrated, 
the  acid  neutralizing  principles  of  red  cells  are  ignored,  and  lower  grades  of 
alkalinity  are  obtained.  When  the  CO,  is  estimated  account  is  taken  only  of 
the  carbonates,  but  albumins  and  phosphates  are  ignored,  and  the  presence 
of  any  dissolved  CO,  disturbs  the  computation,  while  the  possibility  still 
remains  of  accidental  variations  in  the  ratio  between  the  CO,  actually  present 
and  total  capacitv  of  the  blood  to  absorb  this  acid. 

Brandenburg  mstinguishes  between  the  total  alkalescence  of  the  blood  and 
its  ''  alkaline  tension,"  the  latter  signifying  the  diffusible  alkalies,  the  former 
those  in  non-diffusible  combination  with  albumins.  The  percentage  of  diffu- 
sible alkali  increases  as  the  idbumins  of  the  blood  diminish.  In  normal  blood 
he  found  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  alkali  diffusible,  in  chlorosis  about  33  per 
cent.  The  freezing  point  of  blood  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  diffusible 
alkalies,  but  very  little  by  those  combined  with  albumin.    (See  Diabetes.) 

The  studies  of  the  COf^ionierd  of  the  blood  have  given  the  follow- 
ing chief  results,  as  summarized  by  Limbeck  : 

Venous  blood  is  always  richer  than  arterial  in  CX)„  and  both  are 
sabject  to  minor  physiological  variations,  33.37  to  45.3  volumes  per 
cent.  (Schafer,  Kraus). 

Febrile  processes  are  generally  accompanied  by  diminution  of  CO,  in 
the  blood,  often  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  34.18  to  20.9 
volumes  per  cent.  (Greppert).  This  condition,  according  to  Geppert 
and  Minkowski,  is  referable  to  the  abnormal  production  of  acid 
metabolic  principles  of  the  blood,  a  view  which  is  supported  by 
Kraus,  who,  in  fevers,  along  with  a  diminution  of  COj  (10  to  20 
volumes  per  cent.),  found  an  increase  in  the  acid  principles  of  the 
blood. 

In  ike  cachexia  of  carcinoma  Limbeck  and  F.  Klemperer  found 
marked  diminution  of  the  CO,  of  the  blood  (9.67  to  20.5  volumes  per 
cent.),  but  did  not  estimate  the  acid  principles.  Similar  results  fur- 
nished by  other  observers  indicate  that  in  diabetic  coma  the  blood  is 
frequently  very  deficient  in  COj  (Minkowski,  Stadelman,  Kulz, 
Hallervorden,  Kraus).     Yet  Kraus  in  one    case  found  a  normal 

auantity.  A  simultaneous  increase  in  acid  principles  has  been 
emonstrated  in  one  case  of  diabetic  coma  by  Kraus,  and  on  these 
grounds  it  has  been  concluded  by  various  authors  that  in  diabetes 
there  exists  an  acid  intoxication  probably  from  oxybutyric  and 
diacetic  acids.  Limbeck  accepts  this  view  and  concludes  from  the 
various  studies  that  in  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  in  cancerous 
cachexia,  and  in  diabetic  coma,  a  diminution  in  COj  and  an  increase 
of  acid  principles  of  the  blood  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  pointing 
in  all  probability  to  the  existence  of  an  acid-intoxictition  in  these 
diseases.  In  leukemia  Kraus^  found  a  slight  deficiency  of  COjj 
(20.29  volumes  per  cent.). 
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From  the  direct  alkalimetry  of  the  blood  or  serum  much  li 
uniform  re^^ults  have  been  obtaiued.  A  fairly  constant  normal  alka- 
linitj  has  been  established  with  titration  meHiwh.  v.  .laksch' jilaoed 
the  alkalinity  of  normal  blood  at  0.26  to  0.30  per  cent,  >i'at)H;  Kraus. 
at  0.226  percent.;  Jeffries,  at  0.2  per  cent,;  IJrouin,  at  0,20<;  [ler 
cent, ;  Freudbere,  at  0,2  to  0,24  per  cent. ;  Limlteck,  0.220  to  0.256 
per  cent.  In  kked  blood  it  has  been  found  much  higher  by  Loewv, 
0.449  percent.;  by  Berend,  0,45  to  0.5  per  cent.  Pei  per  found  slightly 
greater  alkalinity  in  the  bloo<l  of  women  than  in  that  of  children, 
and  in  the  blood  of  men  over  tliat  of  women,  Berend  and  Preisich, 
using  Tausczk's  method,  found  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  to  be  very 
high  at  birth  and  for  the  first  six  months,  after  which  it  diminishes 
rapidly,  reaohiog  its  lowest  point  in  the  second  year.  After  the  third 
year  it  increases  until  at  the  sixteenth  year  it  reaches  the  normal 
d^ree  of  adult  life.  A  constantly  diminished  alkalinity  in  the  bloo<l 
during  fevers  has  been  reported  by  the  above  authors,  by  Rumpf,  and 
others,  and  in  carcinoma  (Rurapf),  anemia  (v.  Jaksoh,  Peiper),  leu- 
kemia (Pei  per,  Rumpf),uremia,cirrhosis,&nd  osteomalacia  (v.  Jaksch). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtaine<.l  by  Iii>ewy  and  by  Linil>eck 
and  Steindler,  using  their  particular  methods,  were  extremely  varia- 
ble, and  these  variations  were  about  equal  in  health  and  disease. 

From  the  observations  of  Fodor,  Behrinji,  Zagari,  Calabrese, 
C^ntani  and  Rlgler  it  has  been  shown  that  duriug  infectious  disease*) 
the  alkalinity  diminishes  oa  the  disease  progresses  unfavorably,  reaches 
its  lowest  point  just  before  death,  and  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  essentially  connected  with  the  natural  or  acquired  immunity  of 
the  animal  organism  against  bacterial  infection.  Fodor  found  that 
immunization  of  animals  against  anthrax,  cholera,  and  swine  plague 
increased  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  No  increase  followed  injeo-j 
tions  of  bacillus  typhosus  or  tuberculosis.  Burmin  found  that 
alkalescence  of  the  blood  in  anemia  varies  dtrectiv  with  the  red 
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Using  hie  onn  uethoil  Rigler  has  recently  ODtribuIed  an  elnbornte  studj', 
with  the  following  main  conclusiDaa  : 

The  alkaliniiy  of  normal  rabbit  blood  does  not  vary  more  thsn  6  per  cent. 
After  infection  by  various  pathogenic  bacteria,  including  typhoaus  and  tuber- 
culuein,  eapeciallj  if  fatal,  there  ia  uniform  and  usually  marked  diminution 
in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  As  recovery  from  the  infection  foUoirs  the 
alkalinity  increaaen.  Similar  results  followed  injections  of  various  bacterial 
toxins,  of  phosphorus,  putauium  chlorate,  picric  acid,  biliary  acids,  pilo- 
cirpia,  and  atropin. 

He  found,  aa  did  Cantani  and  Fodor,  that  injections  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin, anthrax  vaccine,  etc.,  causes  a  marked  but  temporary  increase  of 
alkalinity.  In  rabbits  treated  by  Injections  of  serum  of  various  animals 
considerable  variations  in  the  allcaiinity  of  the  blood  were  observed. 

In  twenty-three  patients  suffering  mostly  from  infectious  diseases  Bigler  found 
similar  varialinns  with  [ho»e  observed  in  animals. 

The  Acidity  or  Basic  Capacity  of  the  Blood. 

There   are   certain    unsaturated    salts    in    the   blood,    XaHCO,, 
NaH,PO,.  ami  probably  Xa,HPO.  (Limbeck),  which  although  alka- 
li   Ud6  to  litmus  ure  acid  to  phenol phttialein,  and  are  capable  of  unitio^^H 
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with  bases.  While  fresh  blood  is  alkaline^  serum  reacts  as  acid  to 
phenolphthalein.  The  capacity  of  the  blood  salts  to  neutralize  bases 
has  been  called  its  badG  capacity  by  Kraus,^  who  devised  a  delicate 
and  somewhat  difficult  method  of  measuring  this  capacity. 

In  normal  venoas  blood  Kraus  found  a  basic  capacity  of  0.162 
to  0.232  per  cent.  NaOH,  which  increased  in  febrile  conditions  to 
0.209  to  0.272  per  cent.  NaOH.  His  demonstration  of  a  marked 
increase  of  basic  capacity  (0.347  per  cent.)  in  diabetes  has  been 
regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  an  acid  intoxication  in  this  disease. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  RED  CELLS. 

In  fresh  normal  blood  the  red  cells  appear  as  homogeneous  bicon- 
cave disk-shaped  bodies,  with  opaque  yellowish  rims  and  nearly  trans- 
parent centres.  In  the  capillary  circulation  they  exhibit  remarkable 
elasticity,  folding,  indenting,  and  greatly  elongating,  without  rupture. 
After  early  infancy  they  are  invariably  non-nucleated.  They  show 
a  strong  tendency  to  cohere  to  one  another  by  their  flat  surfaces, 
forming  long  rows  (rouleaux).  This  property  has  been  referred  to 
the  presence  of  a  fatty  material  surrounding  the  red  cells. 

Brunton  placed  cork  disks  covered  with  soap  Id  acidulated  water,  aod  found 
that  they  formed  rouleaux,  probably  with  the  liberation  of  fatty  acids.  Rou- 
leaux formation  by  red  cells,  he  suggests,  is  probably  due  to  the  liberation  of 
fatty  acids  under  the  influence  of  CO,.  Peskind  has  shown  that  agglntination 
of  red  cells  is  produced  by  various  acids  and  acid  salts  through  alteration  in 
the  alkalinity,  and  combination  with  the  nucleoproteid,  of  the  cell  envelope. 

In  dry  specimens  when  thinly  spread  and  rapidly  dried  the  cells  are 
circular  in  outline,  their  concavities  are  obliterated,  and  they  stain 
evenly  throughout.  When  rather  thickly  spread  the  rouleaux  are 
retained,  the  concavities  persist,  and  the  centres  may  be  nearly  trans- 
parent while  the  thicker  rims  are  densely  stained. 

Neither  membrane  nor  reticulum  have  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  human  red  blood  ceils,  although  both,  from  analogy,  have  been 
supposed  to  exist.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hemoglobin  is  held 
in  comjmct  form  principally  by  a  chemical  union  with  other  albu* 
minous  constituents  of  the  cell  (Schafer). 

Peskind's  studies  indicate  that  the  i^  cells  are  enveloped  by  a 
hemoglobin-free  layer  composed  of  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  a  nucleo- 
proteid. 

Staining  Reactions.  Tlie  living  red  cell  is  achromatic,  but 
when  fixed  is  markedly  acidophile  in  quality,  a  property  proliably 
residing  exclusively  in  the  Hb.  In  the  centre  of  the  cell  there 
is  an  achromatic  constituent  which  fails  to  stain  with  acid  dyes,  but 
under  some  circumstances  this  central  substance  may  become  partiallv 
separated  or  even  extrudeil  from  the  cell,  when  it  stains  lightly  with 
methylene  blue,  and  yields  the  specific  reaction  of  chromatin  (Nocht's 
method). 

Two  views  regarding  the  structure  of  the  red  blood  cell  have  been  main- 
tained. According  to  the  first,  the  red  blood  cell  is  veaicnlar,  consiating  of 
colored  semifluid  contents,  hemoglobin,  surrounded  by  a  membrane  and  sop- 
ported  by  a  stroma  composed  of  various  substances,  principally  lecithin, 
cholesterin,  and  cell-globulin  (Schafer).  According  to  the  second  view, 
the  red  cell  is  not  vesicular,  but  a  viscous  solid  mass,  consisting  of  m  colorless 
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elastic  stromm  which  is  condensed  at  the  periphery  and  which  supports,  partly 
by  mechanical  means  and  partly  by  chemical  union,  the  hemogloom  and  other 
constituents  of  the  cell  (RoUet,  Brucke). 

It  is  not  impossible  to  partly  reconcile  these  opposing  views  regarding  the 
peripheral  condensation  of  stroma  as  in  many  respects  similar  to  a  membrane. 
That  the  cell  is  not  strictly  vesicular  with  separable  fluid  contents  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  subdivided  without  escape  of  contents,  each  fragment 
assuming  the  discoidal  shape. 

According  to  Foathe  hemoglobin  is  limited  to  a  peripheral  layer  of  granules 
under  which  lies  homogeneous  cell  protoplasm,  ana  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  occasional  escape  in  pathological  conditions  of  a  central  achromatic  sub- 
stance, leaving  the  hemoglobin  more  or  less  intact. 

Sixe  of  Red  Cells.  In  normal  subjects  the  average  diameter  of 
red  cells  varies  between  7/i  and  8//,  depending  considerably  upon  the 
method  employed  in  preparing  the  specimen.  The  following  table, 
compiled  by  Limbeck,  shows  the  results  obtained  by  different  writers  : 


Welcker 

Valentin 

Malinin 

Hayem 

Malaasez 

Laache 

Bizaoaero 

Gram   . 


Limits. 
4. 5-9.  bf^ 


•«••• ••• 


•••    ••••• 


6.0-8.8 

•••••■•••••I 

6.0-9.0 

•••••••••••a 

6.7-9.3 


Average. 

7. 2-«.  lAt 

7.0 

7.7 

7.5 

7.6 

8.5 

7.0-7.16 

7.7-8.0 


From  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  cells  fall  within  average  diameters. 
Sez  has  no  influence  upon  the  size  of  red  cells,  and  after  infancy  the 
diameters  remain  constant.  In  normal  infant's  blood  the  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  cells  are  considerable,  3.3/i  to  10.3/i  (Hayem). 

In  pathological  conditions  variations  in  the  size  of  rea  cells  are  one 
of  the  most  important  of  morphological  features.  In  general,  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  cells  indicate  a  severe  and  chronic  anemia^ 
while  in  mild  and  in  very  acute  anemias  the  diameters  are  usually 
little  altered. 

Anisocytosis  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  variations  in  the  size  of  red 
cells  without  the  deforming  changes  in  shape  involved  in  poikilo- 
cvtosis. 

Microcsrtes  are  cells  distinctly  under  the  normal  size,  and  may  show 
a  diameter  of  4/i  to  l/i. 

Several  influences  appear  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
microcytes.  It  is  probable  that  cells  poor  in  Hb,  lying  in  plasma  of 
high  gravity  and  osmotic  tension,  may  be  reduced  in  size  from  the 
direct  loss  of  substance  and  the  concentrating  influence  of  a  fluid  of 
high  osmotic  tension.  Many  microcytes  probably  result  from  the 
splitting  of  portions  of  degenerating  and  ameboid  red  ceils,  as  in 
pernicious  anemia.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  nucleated  red  cells 
of  small  or  minute  size  indicates  that  some  microcytes  arise  by 
division  of  undersized  mother-cells.  This  mode  of  origin  is  probably 
limited  to  pernicious  anemia. 

The  clinical  signiflcance  of  the  presence  of  undersized  ceils  or  dis- 
tinct microcytes  is  rather  indeflnite.  In  some  cases  of  chlorosis  the 
cells  appear  to  be  uniformly  smaller  than  normal,  but  this  character 
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is  not  invariable.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  anemia  of  pernicious 
grade  the  majority  of  cells  are  undersized  and  deficient  in  Hb.  In 
primary  pernicious  anemia  microcytes  with  increased  or  diminished 
Hb  are  constantly  present.  Tallquist  believes  that  the  presence  of 
many  microcytes  is  an  indication  of  rapid  destruction  of  blood. 

Megalocytes  are  cells  distinctly  larger  than  normal.  They  usually 
vary  between  10/i  and  20 fi  in  diameter.  Most  of  these  cells  form 
from  the  division  of  the  large  nucleated  red  cells  which  appear  in 
red  marrow  in  severe  chronic  and  especially  in  pernicious  anemia. 
In  addition  to  this  mode  of  origin  it  is  probable  that  many  slightly 
enlarged  cells  and  megalocytes  are  produced  by  the  swelling  which, 
under  the  laws  of  osmosis,  results  when  red  cells  lie  in  plasma  of 
low  gravity  and  low  osmotic  tension.  Megalocytes  may  show  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  Hb,  and  frequently  exhibit  a  brownish 
stain  after  eosin. 

The  presence  of  megalocytes  indicates  an  anemia  of  severe  grade 
and  usually  of  rather  long  standing.  Their  appearance  denotes 
regenerative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  blood  (Tallquist).  Some 
authorities  arbitrarily  suggest  that  when  megalocytes  form  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cells  the  case  should  be  classed  as  pernicious 
anemia.  In  secondary  pernicious  anemia  the  megalocytes  are  fre- 
quently deficient  in  Hb,  while  in  primar}'  pernicious  anemia  tliey 
usually  contain  an  excess  of  this  principle. 

Nucleated  Red  Blood  Cells.  While  the  presence  of  nucleated 
red  cells  in  the  blood  at  any  |>criod  of  extra-uterine  life  may  be  con- 
sidered pathological,  it  must  be  admitted  that  prolonged  search  in 
the  blood  of  infants  shortly  after  birth  will  usually  disclose  the 
presence  of  a  few  of  these  cells. 

Normoblasts  are  nucleated  red  cells  of  normal  size  and  character 
(7/i  to  9//).  They  usually  show  a  normal  or  slightly  increased  quan- 
tity of  hemoglobin,  fail  to  show  a  biconcave  form,  do  not  cohere 
in  rouleaux,  and  exhibit  central  densely  staining  spheroidal  nuclei 
occupying  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  cell.  Much  less  fre- 
quently the  nucleus  is  subdivided  into  two  or  three  lobes,  more  or 
less  closely  connected,  Nyhile  mitotic  figures  in  normoblasts  have 
several  times  been  described  (Luzet,  Troje,  Askanazy*). 

Xorinoblasts  are  most  commonly  seen,  in  very  variable  numbers, 
in  the  milder  forms  of  anemia,  chlorosis,  acute  anemia  from  hemor- 
rhage, early  leukemia,  etc.  They  may  be  very  abundant  in  the 
anemia  of  children,  especially  in  v.  Jaksch's  type.  In  severe  anemia 
they  are  usually  associated  with  larger  nucleated  red  cells.  In  chil- 
dren any  severe  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  especially  if  acoom- 
paniod  by  aflfectiou  of  the  bone-marrow,  may  cause  the  appearance 
m  the  blood  of  a  few  normoblasts.  Severe  leucocytosis  in  children 
and  even  in  adults  niav  draw  a  few  normoblasts  into  the  circulation. 
In  anemic  subjects  antemortem  leucocytosis  may  be  of  this  character. 
In  chlorosis  a  |)eriodiciil  increase  of  normoblasts,  lasting  four  to  six 
days,  re|>ejitefl  at  intervals,  apparently  favored  by  rest  in  bed  and 
successful  medication,  and  accomi>anied  by  a  marked  increase  in  red 
cells,   has  l)een  described  by  v.  Xoorden   under  the  term    "blood 
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crisis."  This  phenoineaon  chiefly  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
ibe  appearance  of  normoblasts  is  of  favorable  import  in  anemia. 
This  opinion  may  be  accepted,  not  because  the  normoblaals  appear 
in  the  circulation,  but  because  their  appearance  indicates  active 
Teproduction  aiid  discharge  of  red  disks  from  the  marrow,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  type  of  blood  formation  is  physiological. 

Megaloblasts  are  nucleated  red  cells  of  larger  than  normal  dimen- 
«ous(10^to20/i}.  When  exceeding  20/t  in  diameter,  they  are  usually 
Allied  tfiganioblanU.  They  are  usually  circular  in  outline,  but  are 
readily  deformed  in  spreading.  Megitloblasts  may  show  a  deiiciency 
of  hemt^lobin,  but  usually  contain  an  excess,  in  which  case  they  are 

St  to  tilain  brownish  with  eosin  (poly chromatoph ilia).  The  nuclei 
niegaloblasts  show  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They  may  be  found 
in  :  (I)  the  ordinary  vesicular  form  of  the  resting  stage,  with  intra- 
nuclear network  and  nodal  thickeniugs,  but  without  nucleoli ;  or  they 
may  be  (2) pyknomorphom,  consisting  of  one  or  several  densely  stain- 
ing lob^,  either  distinctly  separate  or  grouped  in  irregidar  rosette 
torm ;  or  (3)  they  may  exhibit  phases  of  normal  or  pathological 
mitoflis,  with  irregular  wreaths  or  two  or  three  unequal  asters ;  or 
(4)  they  may  show  many  stages  of  karyorrhexis,  with  fragmentation, 
tcnotation,  fading  of  segments  of  nuclei,  as  well  as  minute  aub- 
.ivision  into  fine  basic  staining  particles  widelv  scattered  in  the  cell. 
(Sec  Plate  VI.) 

Tftf  gignifieance  of  the  presence  of  vwgalohhitts  in  the  blood  depends 
n  llit  rondiHoJis  wiOt  which  they  are  amociaied. 

Megalohlosts  are  seen  in  smears  of  the  marrow  of  many  young 
infants,  and  when  seen  in  the  circulation  of  such  subjects  in  small 
numbers  and  with  a  majority  of  small  nucleated  cells,  they  have  the 
Mune  significance  as  normoblasts.  In  cases  of  severe  anemia  of 
lulults  a  few  nucleated  red  cells  of  moderately  large  dimensions  are 
Bometimes  seen  with  a  larger  number  of  normoblasts,  when  no  special 
signiticance  can  be  attached  to  their  discovery. 

When  the  majority  of  a  considerable  number  of  nucleated  red  cells 
are  megaloblosts,  especially  if  gigantoblasts  are  present  and  unequal 
mitotic  figures  are  observed,  the  diagnosis  of  primary  pernicious 
auemia  is  justified.  The  presence  of  a  few  megaloblasts  alone  is 
osimlly  found  only  in  primary  pernicious  anemia,  but  may  occur  in 
pernicious  secondary  anemia.  Possibly  the  discover}'  of  a  single 
giMntoblaat  may  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  primary  pernicious  anemia. 

In  general,  the  appeanmce  of  megaloblasts  in  the  blood  indicates 
that  a  pathological  type  of  l>lood  formation  has  been  establislied  in 
at  leaat  a  part  of  the  red  marrow.  Whether  this  change  represents 
a  reversion  to  the  embryonal  type  of  blood  formation,  as  su^^eated 
by  Cohnheim,  cannot  yet  be  determined,  and  will  be  considered 
later,  I'robably  the  low  osmotic  tension  of  the  watery  plasma  may 
"  1)e  responsible  for  some  of  the  increased  size  of  the  nucleated  ret! 
tells  of  pernicious  anemia. 
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Pathological  Ohanges  in  Bed  Blood  Oells. 

Simple  loss  of  Hb  is  one  of  the  oommonest  clianges  occurring  in 
red  cells,  this  being  the  chief  cellular  lesion  in  chlorosis  and  mild 
secondary  anemia.  When  deficient  in  Hb  the  cell  exhibits  an 
enlarged  central  area  of  variable  outline.  In  extreme  cases  the  cell 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  thin  ring  of  Hb,  inclosing  a  wide  and 
perfectly  transparent  central  area.  In  dry  specimens,  such  cells 
when  thinly  spread  and  rapidly  dried  may  fail  to  exhibit  a  marked 
central  clear  area,  but  the  wiiole  cell  shows  a  uniform  pallor.  Occa- 
sionally the  central  clear  area  is  irregular,  owing  either  to  amclwid 
changes  in  the  red  cell  or  to  the  unequal  loss  of  Hb  in  different 
parts  of  the  cell,  or,  frequently,  to  artificial  influences.  Thus  may 
arise  minute  clefts  and  the  heaping  of  remnants  of  lib  in  the  centre 
of  the  cell.     (See  Plate  VII.) 

Poikiloc3rto8i8  is  a  term  applied  to  the  appearance  in  blood  of  mis- 
shapen red  cells.  Probably  the  chief  mo<le  of  origin  of  jwikilocytes 
is  through  the  effects  of  ameboid  motion  of  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  a  cell,  which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  occurring  in  degenerating 
red  cells.  A  great  variety  of  shrunken  and  misshapen  cells  are 
produced  artificiallv  in  dried  s{)ecimens  of  anemic  blood.  The  true 
poikilocyte  is  usually  a  pear-shaped  cell  with  a  short  globular  pro- 
jection at  one  or  more  |K)les.  Extremely  irregular  cells  usually  result 
from  shrinkage  or  trauma.  Verv  small  cells  may  be  formed  by  the 
separation  of  fragments  of  |K)ikilocytes  (EhrlicM. 

Poikilocytosis  is  an  indication  of  a  severe  anemia  with  degenerative 
changes  in  the  red  cells. 

Ameboid  motion  of  entire  cells  or  of  fragments  of  cells,  or  of  cen- 
tral colorless  masses  in  necrobiotic  cells,  may  be  observed,  in  slight 
degree,  in  many  severe  anemias.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  more 
commonly  observed  in  the  blood  of  the  low  vertebrates,  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  production  of  many  poikilocytes  and  for  the  sub- 
division of  red  cells,  but  is  otherwise  lacking  in  special  significance 
(cf.  Askanazy). 

Variations  in  size  of  red  cells  is  an  important  feature  of  degenera- 
tive processes  which  is  considered  elsewhere  (p.  97). 

In  eases  of  acute  poisoning  in  man  and  animals,  a  considerable 
variety  of  degenerative  changes  in  red  cells  has  been  described  by 
many  writers,  but  these  do  not  yet  admit  of  accurate  classification. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  the  henux/hhinemic  degener- 
ation of  Ehrlich,  which  consists  in  the  api)earance  of  droplets  of  Hb 
within  the  cell ;  (2)  the  subdivision  of  the  cell  with  formation  of 
microcytes,  as  seen  in  some  forms  of  |)oisoning  (Litten)  and  after 
severe  bums ;  (3)  the  specific  readion  of  diahtiir  hhod  describee!  by 
Bremer ;  and  (4)  the  (Jtanr/es  in  color  to  be  noted  after  i)oisoning  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydnxsyanic  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  some 
coal-tar  products. 

The  malarial  jxtrasite  produces  a  peculiar  series  of  degenenitive 
changes  in  the  red  cell  wnich  will  be  considered  later. 
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Anemic  or  Polychromatophilic  Degeneration.  Polychromasia. 
Polychromatophilia.  Under  the  term  polychromatophilia  two 
apparently  distinct  conditions  have  been  described. 

The  term  b  apph'ed  by  Ehrlich*  to  the  appearance,  especially  in 
cases  of  chronic  anemia,  of  cells  which,  after  hematoxylon  and  eosin, 
instead  of  staining  light  red  take  a  bluish  red  or  violet  tinge,  or,  in  ex- 
treme examples,  even  take  a  deep  blue  stain.  These  various  abnormal 
tints  are  referred  by  Maragliano,  Castellino,  and  Ehrlich,  to  a  progres- 
sive coagitlatJon-necnms  of  the  cell  whicii  thereby  loses  its  power  to 
retain  Hb,  and,  gradually  yielding  this  element  to  the  plasma,  loses  also 
its  normal  affinity  for  acid  dyes.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  (1)  the  appearance  of  c«lls  showing  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  change,  in  which  the  frequent  breaks  in  contour  "  convince 
ever}'  practised  eye  that  the  cell  is  approaching  solution ;"  (2)  by 
the  abundance  of  such  cells  in  Carving  animals  where  new  formation 
of  red  cells  is  not  to  be  expected ;  (3)  by  their  abundant  presence 
within  twenty-three  hours  after  hemorrhs^,  when  normoblasts  are 
only  exceptionally  seen ;  and  (4)  by  the  constant  polychromatophilic 
tendency  of  megaloblasts  as  compared  with  normoblasts. 

GabritschewsKy,  Smith,  Askanazy,^  Engel,  Dunin,  and  many 
others,  believe  that  polychromatophilic  disks  are  not  degenerating, 
buij  an  the  contrary ,  are  the  youngest  red  cells  of  the  blood.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  abundance  of  such  cells  shortly  after  severe 
hemorrhages  and  in  many  other  conditions  where  red  cells  are  being 
rapidly  formed.  Askanazy  found  polychromatophilia  of  all  the 
nucleated  red  cells  in  the  marrow  of  a  rib  just  after  its  excision  and 
before  degenerative  changes  could  have  set  in,  and  states  that  a  large 
proportion  of  cells  in  the  liver  of  the  seven  months'  fetus  are  poly- 
chromatophilic. Walker  also  found  as  high  as  34.75  per  cent,  of 
hasophilous  red  cells  in  the  blood  of  a  fetal  puppy,  while  in  the 
marrow  of  various  healthy  domestic  animals  they  varied  from  12 
to  62  per  cent. 

Engel  has  shown  that  there  is  a  physiological  polychromasia 
belonging  to  a  portion  of  the  red  cells  of  the  embrj'o,  and  Ehrlich* 
accepts  this  fact  without  yielding  his  opinion  that,  in  the  adult, 
polychromasia  is  a  sign  of  degeneration.  According  to  Engel,  poly- 
chromatic cells  appear  when  rapid  new  formation  of  red  corpuscles 
is  demanded  and  when  there  is  not  time  for  the  complete  shrinkage 
of  nucleus  and  development  of  orthochromatic  cells. 

The  bearing  of  the  first  studies  of  Maragliano  and  Castellino  is 
here  of  importance.  These  observers  found  that  normal  blood  in 
carefully  prepared  fresh  specimens  begins  to  show  distinct  alterations 
of  the  red  cells  after  standing  ten  to  twelve  hours.  These  consist  in 
widening  of  the  central  colorless  area,  appearance  of  ameboid  activity 
in  this  area,  formation  of  poikilocytes  and  development  of  a  basic 
staining  tonality  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cell.  In  various  patho- 
logical conditions  they  found  these  changes  preseut  immediately 
after  shedding,  and  the  more  rapid  their  appearance  the  trraver  was 

t\ie  general  condition  of  the  patient.     The  authors  believe  that  these 

cWiges  may  occur  in  the  circulating  blood  ;  that  they  are  referable 
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to  deoroAStif]  stability  of  ccIU  and  increased  globiilioidal  aotivitr  of 
plosnm  ;  and  that  they  iiiTord  valuable  clinical  evidence  of  destruc- 
tion of  blood.  They  depict  cells  which  ithow  the  pulychromatonhilic 
tendency  of  Ehrlich,  and  other  cdU  in  lehtoli  there  U  Uie/ormahon  oj 
a,  centrttt  vui«s  vhirJi  ulaina  btuuh  by  mdJitflcne  blue*  and  which  has 
been  ahown  to  herald  the  extrusinn  of  a  portion  of  the  red  cell  in 
the  form  of  blood  plates.     (See  Plate  II.,  Fig,  2.) 

The  processes  represented  by  these  two  kinds  of  altered  cells  may 
be  related,  but  are  certainly  not  identiciil,  and  since  the  chief  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  degenerative  nature  of  Khrlich's  polychromatophilio 
cells  is  found  in  the  studies  of  Maragliano,  it  would  seem  that  further 
investigation  is  necessary*  before  one  can  accept  tlie  view  that  such 
cells  are  necrotic. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Sherrington  refers  the 
brownish  staining  reaction  frequentlv  seen  in  red  cells  ni  severe  anemia 
to  incomplete  oTidalion  of  Hh. 

To  summarize  the  evidence  in  this  field  it  appears  that  two  dif- 
ferent changes  in  red  cells  have  been  included  by  different  authors 
under  the  term  polychromasis :  (1)  A  diffuse  brownish  or  poly- 
chromatic staining  tendency  in  red  cells  (pulyohromasia  of  (iabrit- 
sohewsky — Plate  Vll.,  Fig.  o)  occurs  in  various  forms  of  anemia, 
abundantly  in  normal  marrow,  and  especially  in  fetal  blood  and 
marrow  It  is  probably  rttfersble  to  simple  deficiency  in  quantity 
or  change  in  quality  of  hemoglobin,  ana,  while  not  essentially  a 
degenerative  process,  is  freuucnttv  seen  in  combination  with  granular 
degeneration  of  the  red  cells,  with  which  its  signilicauce  must  then 
be  regarded  as  identical.  (2)  The  appearance  In  ri^d  cells  of  large 
or  small  basic  staining  areas  (polyclironiasta  of  Maragliano — Plate 
A^I.,  Fig.  6)  occurs  in  severe  anemia  and  toxemia,  has  no  relation 
to  the  other  type  of  polyohromasia,  but  is  related  to  the  granular 
d^eneration  of  Grawitz.  It  is  an  evidence  of  degeneration  of  the 
red  cells. 

Orannlar  Degeneration  of  Ked  Cells.  Punctate  Basophilia  of 
Red  Cells.  The  attention  of  |wtholn(;isU  hiis  I-.iig  Iri.-(i  atlracled 
by  the  prciience  of  bluish  staining  graiinles  and  musses  in  red  cells, 
and  they  have  repeatedly  been  interpreted  as  remnants  of  a  nucleus. 
In  specimens  stained  by  the  Nooht-Ilomanowsfey  nicthiKl  these 
mosses  usually  give  the  reaction  of  chromatin.  Ijalely  the  formation 
and  significance  of  these  bodies  have  been  fully  cfmsidered  by  Maxi- 
mow,  who  calls  them  "  nucleoids  "  and  whose  conclusions  rc^rding 
their  nuclear  character  can  hardly  be  dntibted. 

In  l'')*^  Askanaxy'  descril>e<l  the  Hp|>cantiioe  of  many  fine  baso- 
philic granules  in  the  bodies  of  nucleated  red  cells  in  pernicioua 
anemia,  regjirding  them  as  evidence  of  kiirvorrhexis.  In  1894 
Schumann  saw  such  cells  in  the  anemia  of  bolhrioeephahin,  and  in 
180f)  I.a»irus  described  them  in  twenty  cases  of  pernicious  anemia, 
while   failing  to   find   them    in   other   diseases.     Later   they   were 
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•l^criljed  in  pertiiciuus  anemia  and  varionslj"  interpreted  by  Klein, 
Zenimi,'  Leuoble,  and  Grawitz.'  Very  similar  chan^^es  have  been 
deseribed  in  secondary  anemia,  normiii  blood,  in  bird's  blood,  and 
in  that  of  the  human  embryo  by  Askanazy,  Gabrilschewsky,  Klein, 
Pappeaheini,  and  Engel.'  Plelm  found  them  abundantly  in  the  blood 
of  tnatarious  subjects  and  regarded  them  as  remnants  of  the  parasite. 
Grawitz  lias  recently  described  the  appeamut^  and  studied  the 
nature  and  occurrence  of  such  cells  in  human  blood,  concluding  that 
they  represent  a  specific  form  of  degeneration.  He  did  not  find  any 
evidence  of  increased  karyolysis  in  the  normoblasts  of  marrow  when 
degenerating  cells  were  found  in  the  blood,  except  in  very  severe 
anemia.  Tne  exact  origin  of  the  bluish  staining  granules  he  ie 
unable  to  explain,  but  thinks  they  have  no  connection  with  a  process 
of  karyolysis.  In  pernicious  anemia  and  leukemia  Grawitz  could 
always  find  many  cells  in  granular  degeneration,  but  in  eleven  cases 
of  severe  chlorosis  they  were  missing.  In  carcinoma  they  were 
present  when  the  tumor  was  in  such  a  situation  "as  to  favor  the 
absorption  of  toxic  substances."  Thus  they  were  present  in  ten 
cases  of  gastric  and  esophageal  cancer,  but  absent  in  two  cases  of 
uterine  carcinoma.  They  were  not  found  in  numerous  cosas  of 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis.     In  lead  poisoning  they  have  been  found 
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verj-  abundantly,  and  often  before  any  subjective  symptoms  can  be 
detected,  by  Grawitz,  Behrendt,  Sabrazes,  White  and  Pepper,  and 
others. 

Bloch  noted  that  they  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting  in  fatal 
pernicious  anemia,  and  he  found  none  in  a  fatal  onse  of  hemophilia. 
They  were  more  abundant  in  his  cases  of  carcinoma  than  in  sarcoma, 
and  were  absent  in  cirrhosis  and  pseudoleukemia,  and  in  one  of 
three  cases  of  ulumbism.  Burckhardt  also  saw  several  cases  of  lead 
colic  without  aegenerating  red  cells.  Ijowenthal  produced  them  by 
injection  of  salts  of  tin,  and  they  have  been  seen  to  result  from  the 
action  of  copper,  potasaiimi  chlorate,  mercuric  bichloride,  pyrodin, 
and  phenylhydrazin,  Stengel,  White,  and  Pepper  found  them  in  a 
great  variety  of  anemias  and  toxemias,  but  invariably  only  in  lead 
poisoning.  They  demonstrated  the  granules  in  the  fresh  blood  by 
injecting  methylene  blue  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  leaded  dog. 

The  writer  has  frequently  noted  these  changes  in  red  cells  in  per- 
nicious anemia,  and  is  convinced  diat  in  megaloblasts  they  often 
result  from  karyorrhexis,  having  seen  many  transitional  stages  of  the 
fragmentation  and  fine  subdivision  of  these  nuclei.  In  the  hydremic 
MixhI  of  malarial  cachexia  they  are  extremely  common.  In  some 
ca.ses,  after  overstaining  in  methylene  blue,  nearly  every  red  cell 
shows  such  bluish  jvoints,  sometimes  connected  with  tine  thi-eads. 

The  origin  and  iigniflcance  of  these  basic  Htainiag  granules  in  red  cells  has 
beeo  the  subject  of  muc>)  controversy. 

Ullman  regfirda  them  nn  arter&cl«,  and  while  thU  view  cannot  be  accepted 
for  all  cases  their  variability  in  plumbiam  and  other  conditions,  and  the  capri- 
cious behavior  of  the  red  cells  in  hydremic  blood  suggesie  that  great  care  in 
Rxation  and  staining  is  demanded  in  their  study. 

Btitae  obaervations  favor  the  belief  that  granular  degeneration  is  a  character 
exhibited  principally  by  immature  red  cells,  and  doee  not  necessarily  repre- 
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lent  a  regreuive  proereM.  Bloeh  found  them  very  conimonty  in  poiychro- 
niktic  cella,  and  abundaollj  in  the  red  cells  of  fetal  mice  when  the  mother'a 
red  i^elU  were  normal.  The;  occur  abundantly  in  healthy  auimali  after  hem- 
orrhage, and  in  iliBeane  uiarkeil  by  increaaed  red-tell  formHlion  (Jawein). 

GratrilE  eapecially,  and  many  other*,  maintain  the  origin  from  a  regreaaive 
and  degenerative  proceM  atTecting  previously  normal  red  cellB. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  change  i»  also  disputed.  The  mijority  of  obtervera 
beliere  that  the  granules  are  reappearing  particlea  of  the  difluite  nuclear  con- 
Blituent  of  the  red  cell. 

Orawilz  and  Bloch  deny  that  lh«y  hav«  any  relation  1a  karyolysis  or  tu  nuclear 
elemenla,  but  hold  that  they  represent  a  precipitate  of  the  dissolved  albu- 
minous constituent  of  the  cell.  Grawiiz  distinguishes  rightly  between  the 
large  fragments  of  nuclei  aeen  in  karyorrhexis  of  megaloblaais  and  the  fine 
granules  which  are  found  in  the  true  degeneraiive  procean,  and  dispose*  of  the 
theory  that  the  granules  always  result  from  karyorrlieiis  of  the  nucleus  in  the 
normoblastic  stage,  Hlouh  and  LsEarus  have  seen  granular  degeneration  of 
the  protoplasm  of  mitotic  megaloblaata.  It  is  further  argued  by  Uloch  that  the 
granules  cannot  be  nucleinic  acid  because  they  show  no  selective  affinity  for 
tsethyl  green,  and  stain  blue  with  Nocbt's  method,  which  colore  chromatin 
red.  Against  these  considerations  must  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  red  cell 
contains  difTuae  nuclear  material  from  which  the  granules  may  arise  apart 
from  karyorrhexis.  as  Maximow  haa  clearly  demonstrated,  and  that  Nocht's 
itain  leaves  vime  nuclear  eleinenln  blue  and  others  red,  and  may  be  made  to 
•tain  these  {>urlicular  granules  deep  red,  as  iu  the  blood  plates. 

The  Nnmbera  of  Red  Blood  CellB.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
pnint  out  that  the  present  niethod  of  enunieratiiig  the  red  cells  in  a 
unit  of  voliime  of  blood  gives  an  imperfect  estimate  of  their  total 
number  in  the  body.  Yet  the  oomilusions  that  arc  constantly  being 
drawn  from  such  information  could  he  justified  only  in  case  there 
was  a  uniform  relation  between  the  number  of  cells  [>er  cubic  milli- 
metre and  their  total  numl>er  in  the  body.  The  considerations  men- 
tioned in  the  Introductory  Section  show  that  in  pathological  oondi- 
tiona  no  such  relation  uniformly  exists.  On  the  other  liaud,  since 
the  total  ([uantity  of  blood  in  healthy  subjects  is  pr»)i>erly  adapted  to 
each  individual,  the  bulk  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
projjorfion  in  the  unit  of  volume,  and  the  enumeration  of  red  cells 
m  tolerably  healthy  ca-ws,  therefore,  warrants  the  same  conclusions 
that  oould  be  drawn  from  the  cstimatiou  of  their  total  numbers  in 
the  body. 

The  original  estimates  of  Welcker  (1854),  tliat  in  the  cubic  milli- 
metre of  bloo<l  there  are  nomially  S,(KKI,000  red  oelU  In  men  and 
4,500,0(Hi  in  wometi,  have  not  lieen  seriously  disturbed  by  many 
subsequent  observations  by  means  of  Malassez's  method.  Perhaps 
the  chief  contribtitiun  of  later  observers  using;  Thoina's  instrument 
has  been  the  proof  that  the  uunibers  are  niori'  apt  to  exceed  rather 
than  fall  below  tlieau  averages,  especially  in  men,  a.  fact  that  has 
become  more  cvrtniu  from  the  more  careful  estimate!^  of  the  last 
decade,  Tlius  the  average  obtained  bv  Helling  wan  5,StlO,(X)0;  by 
Frederickson,  rt,072,0O);  Zaslein,  5,oio,(HM.l;  Xeulx-rt,  5,603,000; 
Graber,  5,081  .fXX);  Htierlin,  6,752,000:  Keinicke,  5,209,667; 
Andriozcn,  6,000,000 ;  Huyem,  5,500,000. 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  red  oells  referable  to  physiological 
and  accidental  c(iiis<»  arc  so  numerous  and  distinct  us  to  require 
tlieir  c<msidonition  in  detuil. 
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1.  Time  of  Day.  The  variations  found  by  some  observers  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  may  probably,  as  Limbeck  suggests,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  digestion  and  exercise.  Keinert  found  a 
tendency  toward  diminution  of  red  cells  and  increase  of  leucocytes 
as  the  day  progressed  with  healthy  subjects. 

2.  Digestion.  With  but  few  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  observa- 
tions of  Yierordt  and  Duperie,  Reinert,  and  Limbeck  indicate  that 
within  one-half  to  one  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal  the 
proportion  of  red  cells  begins  to  diminish,  falling  usually  250,000 
to  750,000  per  cubic  mm.  The  numbers  diminish  for  two  to  four 
hours,  and  then  gradually  approach  the  normal.  The  percentage  of 
Hb  falls  proportionately.  These  effects  are  more  prominent  after  a 
largely  fluid  meal,  and  are  probably  referable  to  the  absorption  of 
fluids  with  dilution  of  the  blood. 

For  the  same  reasons  hunger  has  been  found  by  many  observers 
to  cause  in  animals  a  considerable  increase  in  red  cells  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  Yoit,  Subotin,  Panum,  Groll,  Hosslin,  Raum). 

The  observations  on  man  by  Baum,  Senator,  Luciaui,  and  Grawitz,^ 
do  not,  however,  show  that  such  an  increase  is  either  constant  or 
invariable  in  fasting  men.  Twenty-four  hours'  fasting  usually  suffices 
to  raise  the  red  cells  of  dogs  400,000  to  500,000,  and  in  captivity 
thev  mav  emaciate  from  starvation,  while  the  red  cells  continue  above 
normal  (Hosslin) ;  but  in  man  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  changes  observed.  Senator  and  Luciani  finding  an  irregular 
increase  in  the  number  of  red  cells  in  the  professional  fasters  Cetti 
and  Luoci,  while  Raum  and  Grawitz^  found  a  distinctly  anemic  con- 
dition established  in  healthy  fasting  men. 

3.  Sex.  The  relative  anemia  of  women  is  not  found  until  men- 
struation is  established  at  about  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  years. 
Indeed,  Stierlin,  who  examined  the  blood  of  ten  boys  and  ten  girls 
onder  fifteen  years,  found  a  slight  and  rather  uniform  difference  in 
both  red  cells  (350,000)  and  Hb  (2.5  per  cent.)  in  favor  of  female 
children. 

While  the  figures  of  Welcker,  500,000,  have  been  generally 
accepted  as  representing  the  difference  between  the  blood  of  men  and 
that  of  women,  Leichtenstem,  from  191  observations,  placed  this 
difference  at  about  1,000,000  cells.  I^ater  reports  (Ziegler,  Stier- 
lin), as  well  as  common  clinical  experience,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  difference  does  not  usually  amount  to  500,000,  and  that 
when  the  number  falls  below  4,500,000  in  women  there  is  some  dis- 
tinctly pathological  condition  to  account  for  the  relative  anemia. 
There  are  at  hand  no  systematic  comparisons  of  the  number  of  red 
cells  in  women  at  different  ages,  apart  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy.  Stierlin  has  shown  that  both  red  cells 
and  Hb  are  subject  to  more  extensive  physiological  variations  in 
women  than  in  men.  In  specific  gravity  Dieballa  found  that  with 
the  same  red  cells  and  Hb  the  blood  of  women  averages  0.0025  less 
than  that  of  men. 

Menstmatioii.  Since  a  hemorrhage  which  removes  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  total  volume  of  blood  fails  to  notice- 
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alily  affect  the  blood  (VieronJt),  the  menstrual  How,  iioriually  about 
UK)  to  201)  c.c.  and  extending  over  a  jieriod  of  some  days,  usually 
&il9  to  reduce  the  rni  cells.  On  (lie  contrary,  both  red  cells  and 
Hb  have  frequently  been  found  slightly  increased  after  normal  raeii- 
slrtmtioD  (Vierordt,  Hayem,  Puperie,  Scherpf,  lieinl,  Reinert).  This 
result  has  been  referred  to  stimulation  of  blood -forming  organs.  A 
slight  leucocytoais  has  also  been  noted  by  Hayem,  Molesehoit,  and 
Iteinert.  The  clinical  rule  that  normal  menstruation  in  healthy  sub- 
jects fails  to  induce  anemia  but  may  do  so  when  associated  with 
other  causes  of  anemia,  is  borne  out  by  Keiuert's  observations  on  a 
chlorotic  girl.  In  this  patient  a  moderate  flow  re-established  through 
the  use  of  iron  failed  to  lower  the  blood  count,  but  at  two  succeeding 
periods  mope  profuse  discharge  was  followed  by  a  re<luction  in  seven 
days  of  7lK),(XX)  cells.  The  changes  which  occur  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  are  probaoly  illustrated  by  the  results  of 
Sfunieni,  who  examine<l  the  bhN>d  of  six  healthy  women  before,  during, 
and  after  menstruation.  He  found  that  normal  menstruation  reduces 
tiie  Hb  4  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  red  cells  22U,o43.  During  the 
menstrual  iteriod  tlie  leucocytes  are  usually  slightly  increased,  average 
330,  and  tlie  decrease  of  red  cells  is  less  marked  (122,443).  In  the 
intermenstrual  jtcnod  the  red  cells  slowly  increase,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum three  days  l>efore  the  suoceeding  flow. 

In  spite  of  the  above  lately  negative  results,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  tliat  a  slightly  disordered  menstruation  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  etJologj'  of  chlorosis. 

Pregnancy,  After  passing  through  many  phases  of  conjecture, 
opinions  regarding  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy  are  now 
based  on  numerous  observations  extended  and  siuumarized  by 
Schrocder,  which  show  tliat  pregnancy  in  itself  has  little  influence  on 
the  Hb  or  red  cells  of  the  blood,  and  tliat  if  anemia  exists  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  unhygienic  oouditions.  Postpartum  anemia  should  not 
continue  longer  tlian  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  may  be  succeeded  by 
a  slight  increase  of  red  cells  almve  the  normal. 


PLETHORA.     POLTCYTHESOA. 

It  hits  alreadv  bei^n  shown  itiat  there  are  good  grtiunds  for  accepting 
the  oltl  belief  that  there  are  consitlerable  physiological  and  mthologi- 
cal  variations  in  [lie  total  (|uant!tv  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  it  remains 
to  CTinsider  here  those  factors  which  directly  affect  the  proportion  of 
retl  (tells, 

Pofj/i-iflhrmia  may  arise  either  from  au  increase  in  the  numiier  of 
rc<l  w^lls  or  from  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  plasma.  Practically 
it  can  luirdly  be  said  tliat  a  true  polycythemia  from  the  flrst-named 
cause  is  ever  observed,  as  the  blood-forming  organs  are  never  known 
t«  produce  an  excess  of  rc<l  cells,  and  the  effects  of  transfusion  of 
blood  are  verj"  transitory.  Polycythemia  fmm  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  pli^ma,  however,  is  verc  frequently  encounlcroil,  and 
among  its  causes    may  be  nientione<l  diarrhea,  dysentery,  cholera 
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(Sehniidt,  Hayeni),  or  auy  disease  attended  with  excessive  watery 
exudate ;  coDditions  marked  by  insiifficieiit  aeration  of  the  blood  and 
venous  stasis,  as  endocarditis,  emphysema,  asphyxia,  and  in  the 
peculiar  permanent  polycythemia  observed  at  high  altitudeR ;  the 
administration  in  therapeutic  or  poisonous  doses  of  various  drugs, 
lymphagogues  (Grawitz*),  phosphorus  (v.  Jaksch),  pilocarpin,  eserin, 
etc.  (Hamburger),  and  oold  baths.  Various  other  influences  lead- 
ing to  locai  polj/ci/themia  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Intniductory 
Section. 

The  danger  of  overlooking  the  true  cause  of  polycythemia  is  well 
illustrated  in  Timofjew.sky's  experiments,  when  after  the  intravenous 
injection  of  pus  an  increase  of  red  cells  of  1,5011,000  to  2,000,000 
was  found  to  result  from  concealed  exudates  from  mucous  and  serous 
membranes. 

The  Polycythemia  of  the  Newborn.  The  marked  relative  poly- 
cythemia of  the  blood  of  newborn  infants  has  been  constantly  attested. 
The  following  averages  have  been  observed  : 

Sommn G.MS.OOO 
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While  the  averages  of  considerable  numbers  of  cases  reported  by 
the  above  authors  are  rather  uniform,  very  marked  variations  have 
been  noted,  referable  to  changes  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  to  individual  peculiarities.  Hayem  and  Helot  found  that  too 
early  ligature  of  the  cord  might  cause  a  reduction  of  500,(X)0  to 
l,000,OfK)  cells.  During  the  first  weeks  the  polycythemia,  which  is 
usually  highest  before  the  first  nursing,  gradually  disappears  at  the 
rate  of  about  250,lX)0  cells  weekly,  but  while  the  average  fall  of  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  is  verv  regular,  there  are  marked 
daily  variations  in  individuals  of  from  .'500,000  to  1,000,000  cells 
(Schiff).  No  definite  relation  between  the  changes  in  body  weight 
and  the  number  of  red  cells  has  been  traced,  but  a  marked  reduction 
usually  follows  each  nursing. 

The  cause  of  the  polycythemia  of  the  newborn  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  a  temporary  concentration  of  the  blood  in  which  a  number 
of  factors  are  concerned.  The  loss  of  water  during  the  first  hours  of 
respiration  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  influence  (Preyer),  but 
can  hardly  account  for  the  condition  of  the  blond  in  the  first  hours 
after  birth.  The  writer  finds  that  the  polycythemia  bears  a  rather 
close  relation  to  the  degree  of  cyanosis  exhibited  by  the  expressed 
blood  drop,  and  believes  that  the  concentration  of  bloo<l  is  principally 
referable  to  a  state  of  relative  stasis  which  is  then  established  in  the 
periphemi  capilliiries. 

The  Poiycythemia  of  High  Altitudes.  The  observations  of 
}tert  in  i><H'2  that  the  blood  of  uuiuials  from  the  Bolivian  plateaus 


pla 

showed  much   increased  capacity  to  absorb  oxygen,  led   viault  to 
ex&mlDe  his  own  blood  while  sojourning  in  the  Andes  and  to  f 
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thut  at  an  elevatiou  of  4392  metres  the  red  cella  had  increased  fnini 
5,000,000  to  8,000,000,  many  of  tliem  being  undersized.  In  tlie  blood 
of  aniiiialH  he  found  a  similar  polycythemia  but  no  increase  in  oxygen. 

These  observations  were  verified  by  E^^r,  Kopjte,  Wolff,  and 
many  others,  who  found  that  the  increase  begins  almost  immediately 
u]H>n  the  change  in  altitude,  amounting  at  times  to  1,000,000  cells 
in  twenty-four  hours,  while  Campbell  and  Hoagland  calculated  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  50,000  cells  for  every  1000  feet  of  elevation. 
The  increase  reaches  its  limit  in  about  two  weeks,  after  which  the 
numbers  tend  slowly  to  diminish.  On  returning  to  sea  level  the 
polycythemiu  promptly  disap|>ear9,  even  mure  rapidly  than  it  is 
eatablished  (^Ie^uier).  The  percentage  of  Hb  appears  to  be  less 
affected,  and  the  volume  of  red  celts  not  at  all.  £^^er  found  no 
change  in  the  dry  residue  of  the  blood  of  two  rabbits,  but  Grawiiz 
found  the  residue  distinctly  increawxl  in  a  rabbit  which  had  been  oon- 
fined  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  blood  of  anemic  and  phthisical 
patients  is  less  nmrkedly  and  permanently  affected  than  that  of  healthy 
individuals. 

The  sign! lien noc  of  these  changes  has  not  been  fully  explained,  but 
it  seems  niosi  probable  tliat  the  polycythemia  is  an  effect  of  concen- 
tration of  the  bliHtd,  brought  about  by  lowei-cd  hlood  pressure,  and 
tending  to  readjust  the  respiratory  function  to  the  smaller  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  That  the  state  of  the  blood 
li  one  of  simple  ooncentratiim  is,  however,  rendered  uncertain  by  the 
low  |]orcentage  volume  of  red  cells.  Kgger  and  Kopne  maintain 
that  there  is  a  formation  of  new  red  cells,  finding  a  sudden  increase 
of  smnit  cells  soon  after  the  ascent,  while  at  the  end  of  the  period 
there  are  four  to  eleven  small  celLs  to  one  large  one.  These  mioro- 
cyteH,  however,  cannot  figure  as  evidence  of  new  formation  of  cells. 
Normoblasts  ouuht  to  be  present  if,  as  Grawitz  says,'  about  one  litre 
of  new  blood  has  been  produced  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the 
polvoythemia  promptly  subsides  at  sea  level  without  yielding  signs 
of  bUxKl  deKtniction.  The  possibility  tliat  the  cells  are  concentrated 
in  the  capillaries  is  denied  by  F^ger,  who  found  a  similar  increase  in 
the  lai^  internal  arteries  of  rabbits,  and  claimed  by  Campbell  and 
Hoagland,  among  others,  who  found  tlie  red  cells  diminished  in  the 
blood  of  the  mesentery  while  increased  in  the  ear.  The  suggestion 
of  Fiok  that  the  red  cells  may  enjoy  a  lengthened  existence  in  the 
circulation  does  not  commend  itself. 

Several  observations,  recently  reviewed  by  Stnrcke,  indicate  that 
the  rosnlls  obtained  by  the  hematocytumctcr  \a.T\  to  some  extent 
with  the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  and  Zeiss  coiistructa 
a  sjiecial  counting-cliamber,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
the  oover-glasB  for  use  in  high  altitudes.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
found  )>ossibte  to  refer  the  polycythemia  of  high  altitudes  to  factors 
of  this  sort. 

Keaidence  at  the  wavoaM  is  frequently  followed  by  increase  in 
the  number  of  red  cells  as  a  part  of  improvement  in  general  health. 

In  the  tropic*  most  Kuro{>cnns  becomes  more  or  less  anemic  until 
fully  inured  to  the  various  unhygienic  influences  obtaining  there. 
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The  Polycythemia  of  Diarrheal  Diseases.  The  concentration 
of  the  blood  which  results  from  depletion  of  fluids  through  the  in- 
testine is  seen  to  a  slight  extent  in  severe  simple  diarrhea,  more  dis- 
tinctly in  acute  dysentery  and  at  its  height  in  cholera. 

An  increase  of  two  millions  in  the  number  of  red  cells  has 
l)een  observed  by  Hay  within  two  hours  after  the  administration  of 
21  grm.  of  Glauber's  salts  in  concentrated  solution,  and  Brouardel 
demonstrated  less  clearly  a  marked  increase  after  purgation  by  croton 
oil  and  jalap.  When  given  in  a  dilute  solution  the  effects  of  the 
salines  are,  of  course,  less  evident.  Clinically,  a  moderate  polycy- 
themia has  been  observed  after  severe  diarrhea  or  vomiting,  but  the 
effoctn  are  usually  transient. 

In  dysentery,  polycythemia  may  be  expected  only  when  the  diar- 
rhea is  acute  ana  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  slight.  Usually  an 
anemia  is  established  by  direct  loss  of  blood. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  progress  of  the  anemia  is  often  greatly 
obscured  by  the  concentration  of  blood  in  cases  marked  by  severe 
diarrhea.  In  cholera  the  conditions  are  especially  favorable  for 
watery  depletion  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  remarkably  high 
counts  have  been  recorded  in  the  late  stages  of  this  disease. 

Polycythemia  of  Endocarditis,  Venous  Stasis,  etc.  Very 
numerous  obser\'ations  have  shown  that  at  some  stages  of  endocar- 
ditis a  marked  polycythemia  is  established,  and  largely  through  the 
studies  of  Oertel  and  of  Grawitz  it  has  been  shown  that  this  concen- 
tration is  found  in  conditions  marked  by  chronic  stasis,  cyanosis, 
cilema,  and  is  more  marked  in  the  capillaries  than  in  the  veins  or 
arteries.  The  same  condition  is  seen  in  chronic  stasis  from  other 
causes  (Peiper,  Grawitz*). 

Phosphorus  Poisoning.  In  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning  of 
moderate  intensity,  but  fatal,  Taussig  observed  an  increase  in  red 
cells  to  8,500,000,  v.  Jaksch  an  increase  from  4,300,000  to  8,250,000 
and  Limbeck  an  increase  to  nearly  8,000,000.  The  fact  that  the 
polycythemia  does  not  api)ear  until  the  toxic  symptoms  are  marked, 
and  usuallv  subsides  with  them  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  dav,  indi- 
cates  that  it  results  largely  from  depletion  of  the  blood  through  the 
vomitus.  V.  Jaksch  found  no  simultaneous  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  albumins.  The  leucocytes  are  usually  diminished,  sometimes 
slightly  increased,  and  the  Hb-index  is  lowered. 

Illuminating  QtdA  Poisoning.  Munzer  and  Palma.  and  Limbeck 
have  obser\'ed  moderate  polycythemia  in  three  cases  ('J,700,0(K), 
6,630,000,  5,700,000),  with  slight  leucocytosis,  13,30(J  in  one  case. 
The  condition  must  be  referred  to  venous  stasis. 

Polycythemia  after  Gold  Baths.     An  increase  of  red  cells  of 

5^X),000  to  1,500,000  has  been  observe<l  by  many  writers  to  occur 

after  the  application  of  cold  baths  (Toenissen,  Winteniitz,  Knopfel- 

macher,  Tliayer).    The  change  is  observed  immediately  aft(*r  the  bath, 

and  continues  after  cyanosis  has  disappeared  and  while  the  patient  is 

shivering,  but  soon  disappears  thereafter.      It  is  often  missing  after 

Mteen  to  twenty  minutes.     The  leucocytes  are  also  usually  incTwised 

()o,0f>0  to  20,000).   The  condition  is  probably  referable  to  concentra- 
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tioii  of  tho  liUxxl  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vasoconstrictors,  ajid  is 
probably  more  marked,  if  not  exclusively  present,  in  the  perinheral 
capillaries.  Yet  some  have  suj^estnl  that  a  new  formation  of  eelU 
may  be  indicated  by  the  change.  It  may  be  noted  here  timt  warm 
baths  have  a  eommrv  effect. 


Effects  of  Surgical  Procedures  upon  the  Blood.     Anesthesia. 

Several  painstaking  studies  have  been  contributed  iu  the  hist  few 
years  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  wlwt  elTects  upon  the  blotKl  are 
produced  by  the  administration  of  ether  and  by  the  procedures 
required  in  a  surgical  operation. 

Ui)  Effects  of  Ether.  Chadbourne  counted  the  leucocytes  before 
and  after  etlieri/^tiou,  but  before  ojieratioii,  in  twenty  cases,  most  of 
whom  exhibited  leucocytosis  from  some  inHammatory  condition. 
He  found  an  iiiorease  of  leucocytes  in  each  instance,  often  slight,  hut 
eometimcs  well  marked,  averaging  .17  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
most  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  anesthesia.  Differential  counts 
in  five  coses  showed  very  slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
diffen-nt  tyjiee  of  cells. 

Of  50  oases  examined  under  similar  conditions,  C^bot,  Blake,  and 
Hubliurd  found  the  leucocytes  decreased  in  7,  increased  less  than 
2(XM)  UI  30,  more  than  20<X)  in  Kl,  and  more  than  10,(MiO  in  1  case. 
The  discrepancy  in  the  above  results  may  be  explaineil  hy  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  estimating  the  leucocytes  and  of  administering 
the  elher  and  in  the  character  of  the  cases  under  observation,  and  it 
may  only  bo  said  that  etherization  of  human  subjects  requiring 
operation  usually  increases  the  leucocytes  to  a  slight  degree  (20MI), 
but  sometimes  very  markedly,  or,  again,  may  not  increase  tliem  at 
all  or  even  cause  oonsidorable  diminution.  More  uniform  results 
may  perhaps  be  obtainable  from  experiments  upon  animals.  Oliver 
ethenzeil  eight  rabbits  for  one  hour,  finding  the  red  cells  diminished 
on  the  average  0.0^  per  cent.,  far  within  the  limit  of  error  in  oalcu- 
lation.  In  three  rabbits  the  writer  found  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  IcuL^Kiytos  of  the  jugular  vein  before  and  after  full  etherization. 

{b)  Effecte  of  Ether  and  Operation,  Most  of  the  studies  in  this 
field  conwni  the  changes  in  the  blood  after  operation. 

Da  Costa  and  Kalteycr,  in  fifty  cases,  found  the  red  cells  increased 
149,0(X>  (average),  Hb  reduced  ^  jier  cent.,  and  leucocytes  increased 
45ISG.  They  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  preparatory  treatment 
of  the  ]tatient  by  fasting  and  purging  concentrates  the  blood  to  some 
extent. 

Frazicr  and  Hnllowny,  in  forty  caaes,  found  very  slight  changes  in 
the  retl  cells  and  lib,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Thr«  Twuilr-fntir  tot\j-<e\tM 

opentloD.  hrxira  insr,  tioun  aflcr.  bounkner. 

Red  erite.  VU  mil.  .      li..VI  t.K  f>.T: 

The  leucocytes  inv'ariably  increased,  sometimes  very  markedly,  in 
seven  ca*?*  of  malignant  tumors  from  1I,0<H)  to  24,777  ;  in  twelve 
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itiBumiuatory  cases,  from  12,458  to  20,414,  and  in  twenty-one  imu- 
inflanimatory  cases  from  974H  to  20,053, 

Very  similar  results  in  the  study  of  leucocytosis  after  operation 
have  been  reported  Ity  v.  Lerber,  White,  Cabot,  Hlake,  and  Hnb- 
banJ,  but  in  five  of  forty-seven  cases  of  the  last-named  observers 
tliere  was  a  decrease  of  white  cells. 

Frazier  endeavors  to  analyze  results  with  regard  to  many  factors 
concerned  with  the  operation.  He  concludes  that  the  leucocytosis 
increases  in  general  with  the  extent  of  the  operation,  is  not  affected 
by  fever,  nor  by  the  administration  of  ordinary  drugs,  by  vomiting, 
sweating,  purging,  or  pain.  The  iLsua!  dressings  Lave  verj-  slight 
influence.  Hemorrhage  may  cause  considerable  increase.  Imper- 
fect drainage  of  the  wound,  with  collections  of  fluids  and  infection  of 
the  wound,  always  cause  increase  of  leucocytes.  In  uncomplicated 
cases  the  leucocytes  returned  to  the  normal  in  about  three  and  one- 
half  days  in  Frazier's  cases ;  in  thirty-six  hours  in  Cabot's ;  in 
twenty-four  hours  in  Bloodgood's,  and  not  until  five  days  in  White's 
celiotomies.  In  many  cases  the  fall  should  be  progressive  after 
twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  a  complication  may  be  suspected. 

The  results  of  the  above  cases  are  of  importance  in  emphasizing 
the  great  variety  of  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  blood  analysis  and  in  the  conclusiou,  which  seems  to  be 
unanimous  with  the  above  writers,  that  complete  routine  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  correct  management 
of  sui^cal  cases. 

Influence  of  Tberapentic  Measures  on  the  Red  Cells. 

Iron.  The  remarkable  cSect  of  this  agent  upon  the  blood  in  siut- 
able  cases  of  anemia  is  seen  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  red 
celts  and  in  a  later  but  rather  more  uniform  increase  of  Hb.  Accord- 
ing to  Hayem  the  effects  of  iron  in  chlorosis  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  in  the  first  of  wliich  the  increase  in  red  cells  outstrips 
that  in  Hb  until  a  normal  number  is  reached,  while  in  the  second 
period  the  Hb  of  the  new  red  cells  is  gnidually  brought  to  the 
normal.  The  appearance  in  such  cases  of  many  small  re<l  cells 
deficient  in  Hb  has  been  commonly  noted,  but  ^tifler  finds  they  are 
not  eiiually  abundant  at  all  periods  of  the  regeneration  of  the  blnod, 
that  tne  increase  of  cells  occurs  periodically,  and  that  at  the  height 
of  the  periods  many  pule  cells  are  found  which  increase  in  Hb-content 
while  the  numbers  of  cells  remain  nearly  constant. 

Again,  VViUcox  finds  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  small  aud  of 
large  doses  of  iron.  When  small  doses  are  used  the  red  cells  out- 
strip the  Hb,  but  with  large  doses  both  increase  in  e(|ual  proportion. 
Laache  also  has  observed  equal  progress  in  cells  and  Hb  in  cases  of 
chlorosis.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  regeneration  of  the  blood 
under  iron  may  follow  any  one  of  the  above  three  courses,  de]>ending 
upon  various  circumstances  which  cannot  here  be  further  discussed. 

Hayem  and  Reinert  have  called  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the 
red  cells  to  diminish  slightly  after  reaching  a  normal  number  until 
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the  restoration  of  Hb  becomes  complete.  Of  the  two  Reinert 
believes  tliat  the  progress  of  the  Hb  is  the  more  uniform.  Liml)eck 
finds  that  the  red  cells  usually  diminish  for  some  days  when  the 
administration  of  iron  is  begun. 

Indications  for  the  Use  of  Iron.  The  specific  effects  of  this  dnig 
being  centred  primarily  on  the  Hb,  the  chief  indication  for  its  use 
and  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  cases  of  pure  chlorosis  with 
markeil  loss  of  Hb  and  moderate  reduction  in  cells.  In  secondary 
anemia  its  curative  action  is  less  certain.  With  the  appi^arance  of 
larger  celh  with  nomial  or  increcmed  lib  the  iise  of  iron  hivornvn  mueh 
lesH  effective^  and  when  the  Hb-index  is  above  normal  it  seems  to  be 
entirelv  valueless. 

A  large  part  of  the  effects  attributed  to  iron  may  be  obtained 
solely  by  the  improved  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions  which  are 
usually  enjoyed  during  its  administration.  The  influence  of  rest  in 
bed,  selectetl  diet,  baths,  oxygen,  massage,  etc.,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  very  powerful  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  anemia.  But 
numerous  obser\*ations  go  to  show  that  while  the  numl)ers  of 
cells  may  be  greatly  increased  by  these  means,  yet  the  complete 
restoration  of  Hb  in  severe  chlorosis  is  seldom  as  complete  or  rapid 
as  when  iron  is  freely  given,  so  that  a  specific  influence  of  this  drug 
must  be  admitted.  I'his  fact  is  clearly  indicated  in  A|)orti's  experi- 
ments on  animals  subjected  to  repeated  bleedings,  in  which  recovery 
was  greatly  retarded  on  iron-free  diet  and  markwlly  and  promptly 
facilitated  by  injections  of  iron. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  preparations  employed  at  various  times, 
probably  the  more  irritant  preparations  in  large  doses  are  still 
acknowledged  to  yiehl  the  best  ri^ults  when  well  borne  by  the 
stomach. 

The  curative  action  of  iron  in  anemia  is  still  largely  unexplained,  but  the 
theory  of  Binz  appears  to  remain  most  rational.  Binz  holds  that  in  chlorosis, 
as  a  result  of  prolonjred  malnutrition,  the  absorption  of  iron  from  the  fooa 
becomes  deficient,  while  its  excretion  through  the  liver  and  bile  remains  undi- 
minished, and  the  blood  becomes  impoverished  in  this  principle.  By  admin- 
istering iron  in  large  doses  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  and  the  deficiency  is 
overcome. 

Bunge's  theory,  based  on  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  belief  that  chlorosis  is  an  auto- 
intoxication of  intestinal  origin,  assumes  that  the  iron  administered  is  not 
absorbed  in  increased  quantity  but  exerts  its  curative  influence  by  neutralizing 
toxic  agents  in  the  intestines.  These  assumptions  have  been  largely  disproved 
by  V.  Noorden,  Rethers,  and  Morner,  who  nave  demonstrated  that  abnormal 

Cutrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  are  not  usually  present  in  chlorosis,  and 
y  the  demonstration  that  increased  ingestion  of  inorganic  iron  m  followed  by 
its  increased  absorption  principally  or  exclusively  in  the  duodenum  (Kunkel. 
Woltering.  Hall,  McCallum,  Hochaus  and  Quincke,  Cloetta.  Hoffman).  After 
intravenous  injections  ot  iron  Jacobi  found  that  10  per  cent,  promptly  appeared 
in  the  excreta,  50  per  cent,  lodged  in  the  liver,  the  rest  in  other  organs,  while 
the  blood  was  free  from  excess  after  three  hours,  v.  Noorden 's^  conclusions 
seem  to  embody  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  that  while  iron  in  the  nucleo- 
proteid  combinations  of  the  food  is  constantlv  available  in  chlorosis,  it  is  either 
not  absorbed  or  is  not  appropriated  by  the  blood,  whereas  when  given  in  large 
doses  it  is  absorbed  in  excess  and  exerts  a  specific  influence  u[>on  the  bone- 
marrow.  The  problem  of  the  nature  of  this  influence  remainn,  of  course, 
untouched. 
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Arsenic.  While  irou  is  coutraiDdioateii  by  the  appearance  in  the 
blocxl  of  megalocytes  with  mcreascd  Hb,  under  these  circumstances 
arsenic  frequently  exerts  an  almost  specific  effect  in  increasing  the 
number  of  red  cells  and  in  stimulating  the  production  and  more 
uniform  distribution  of  Hb.  Its  field  is,  therefore,  chiefly  in  the 
severe  and  chronic  anemias,  but  in  the  simpler  forms  the  action  of 
iron  is  often  accelerated  by  combiuation  witn  arsenic.  In  chlorosis 
arsenic  is  said  to  increase  the  red  cells  much  faster  than  the  Hb 
(Riva),  aud  to  stimulate  the  development  of  more  resistant  cells 
(Bettman).  lis  therapeutical  effects  in  disease  are  rendered  more 
obscure  by  the  fact  that  in  health  it  causes  diminution  in  the  number 
of  red  cells  (Stierlin,  Delpeuch),  Stockman  and  Greig  claim  to 
have  found  evidences  of  increased  formation  of  red  cells  in  the 
marrow  of  rabbits  after  long  use  of  arsenic,  yet  the  number  of  red 
cells  in  the  blood  remained  normal. 

Mercury.  Numerous  observations  upon  the  effects  of  mercury  in 
syphilis,  dating  from  those  of  Wilbouchewitch  aud  Keyes,  in  1874-76, 
to  those  of  Lezius  and  Martin  and  Killer,  in  1890,  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  this  drug  in  therapeutical  doses  has  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  red  cells.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  in  doses 
beyond  a  limit  which  varies  with  individuals  and  circumstances, 
mercury  usually  causes  a  prompt  reduction  in  both  cells  and  Hb, 
and  distinct  anemia.  It  does  not  appear,  from  these  studies,  that 
the  improved  condition  observed  in  the  blood  of  ayphilitics  using 
mercury  is  separable  from  the  removal  of  the  virus  and  the  conse- 
quent general  improvement  in  health.  A  reduction  in  Hb  and  cells 
has  been  frequently  observed  soon  after  beginning  mercurial  treat- 
ment or  after  the  drug  has  been  pushed  and  seems  to  continue  until 
the  system  becomes  inured  or  the  dose  has  been  reduced  to  a  proper 
limit,  so  that  the  examination  of  the  blood,  as  sliown  by  Martin  and 
Hiller,  may  be  made  a  valuable  guide  in  the  administration  of  thi* 
remedy.  Most  of  the  conflicting  results  reported  nmy  be  explained 
on  the  grountls  that  in  doses  beyond  a  variable  limit,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  treatment,  mercury  reduces  the  cells  and  Hb  ;  that 
when  the  original  disease  is  being  successfully  combated  the  anemia 
usually  improves;  and  that  a]iart  from  its  antisyphililic  powers  the 
drug  has  hitle  effect  upon  the  blood.     (See  section  on  Syphilis.) 

Lead.  In  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  the  blood  commonly 
shows  a  moderate  grade  of  secondary  chlorotic  anemia.  Zhin 
records  an  acute  case  with  hemorrhages  in  which  the  red  cells 
numbered  4,000,00<1,  leucocytes  3300,  Hb  58  per  cent.,  s.  g.  1048. 
More  severe  cases  have  been  reported  with  anemia,  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  length  of  the  disorder,  by  Malassez,  2,200,000  red  cells ; 
by  Limbeck,  2.200,000;  and  by  Brochin,  1,300,000.  Ilayem 
states  that  the  anemia  of  chronic  plumbism  is  characleriKed  by  its 
close  resemblance  to  chlorosis,  by  the  rapid  decrease  in  cells  while 
the  jtatient  suffers  from  colic,  and  by  the  absence  of  leucocytofeis, 
Hayem  saw  no  case  with  increased  Hb-iudex,  but  Malassez  re- 
porCctl  megalocytes  and  megaloblasts  as  abundantly  present  in  some 
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This  aDeium  b  commonly  attributed  to  castro-intestiiial  diHturli- 
ance,  but  Hayem  referred  it  to  destruction  of  eelU  from  direct  action 
of  lead. 

Maragliano  demonstrated  increased  globulioidal  activity  of  the 
serum  in  chronic  pliimbism,  and  Grawitz  hai;  noted  considerable 
degrees  of  pranular  degeneration  of  the  rwl  cells. 


OUOOOTTHEHU. 

Hemorrhage  causes  a  peculiar  tyyie  of  impoverislimeut  of  the 
blood  in  which  the  oligocythemia  is  associated  with  other  imjiortant 
chanmta  in  the  plasma.  The  progress  of  events  in  the  circulation 
whicli  follow  II  severe  loss  of  blood  involves  the  consideration  of 
manv  physiological  processes.  One  of  the  first  effects  is  a  lowering 
of  blood  pressure,  which  is  folloived  by  an  increase)!  flow  of  lympli 
and  by  n  rapid  transfusion  of  fluids  from  the  tissues  through  the 
oapillnry  walls.  The  fluid  which  replaces  the  lost  blood  is  neces- 
sarily of  dilTerent  composition  from  the  plasma,  and  its  addition  to 
the  circulation  markedly  affects  the  composition  of  the  blood  after 
hemorrhage.  The  lymph,  being  rich  in  salts  and  poor  in  albumins, 
and  water  from  the  tissues  passing  through  capillary  walls  more 
readily  than  albumins,  the  blood  when  restored  to  its  normal  volume 
is  found  to  be  low  in  albumins,  rich  in  salts,  and  ]>oor  in  red  celU. 
After  rapid  hemorrhages  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  falls  (Zuntz), 
and  its  content  in  sugar  increases  (Bernard,  tiering),  this  principle 
being  derived  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  (Schenck),  while  the 
coagulability  is  much  increased.  The  hydremia  affects  principally 
the  plasma,  but  Herz  found  the  relative  volume  of  the  red  cells 
tripled  ten  hours  after  a  vePr'  severe  hemorrhage,  indicating  that  they 
had  absorbed  much  water. 

In  small  animals  frabbits)  the  restoration  of  the  volume  of  blood 
takes  place  very  nipialy  and  oligocythemia  is  obse^^'ed  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  hemorrhage,  but  in  larger  animals  (dog,  man)  a  dis- 
tinct interval  is  required  before  the  fluids  liave  replaced  the  lost 
blood,  and,  according  to  Limbeck,  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  may 
«lapse  before  a  distinct  reduction  in  red  cells  is  observed  after 
moderately  severe  hemorrhages. 

The  clianges  in  the  number  of  red  cells  following  hemorrhages  are 
somewhat  irregular,  but  from  the  obserx-ations  of  Hubnerfauth,  Lyon, 
Otto,  Koeppe^  A'iola  and  Jona,  it  lias  been  shown  that  in  dogs  and 
man  a  single  large  hemorrhage  reduces  the  red  cells  in  proportion 
considerably  less  timn  the  effect  upon  the  volume  of  blood,  beginning 
about  one-half  hour  after  the  operation,  reaching  a  maximum  effect 
in  ihrea  to  four  days,  and  followed  by  a  restoration  to  the  normal 
number  in  nineteen  to  thirty-four  days  (Lyon). 

In  small  animals  (ntbbits)  the  rate  of  decrease  is  more  rapid,  the 
lowest  point  beinn  rejicbod  in  a  few  hours,  and  recovery  also  follow- 
ing earlier.  With  slow  hemorrhages  of  large  extent  (3  to  4  per  cent.) 
the  minimum  is  reached  in  one  to  nine  days,  de[>ending  lai^ly  upon 
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the  size  of  the  animal^  and  recovery  is  complete  in  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  days  (Huhnerfauth).  After  lesser  hemorrhages  (1  to  3 
per  cent.)  full  recovery  follows  in  five  to  fourteen  days,  while  small 
losses  leave  no  trace  after  two  to  five  days  (Lyon).  These  periods 
depend  much  upon  the  state  of  nutrition^  and  it  has  been  foimd  that 
full  diet,  free  supply  of  water,  and  transfusion  of  salines  greatly 
accelerate  recovery,  Ehrlich  believes  that  the  continuous  reduction 
in  cells  is  partly  referable  to  the  solution  of  many  of  them  as  the 
plasma  becomes  more  watery. 

Dawson's  experiments  support  this  belief  for  cases  in  which  in- 
fusion is  practised,  as  he  found  the  red  cells  to  show  diminished 
resistance,  while  the  freezing  point  of  the  serum  was  unaltered. 
Limbeck  and  Pick  also  found  that  the  albumins  of  the  serum  are 
restored  wi£hin  forty-eight  hours. 

During  both  phases  the  Hb  falls  behind  the  changes  in  the  cells 
(Otto,  Reinert),  owing  to  the  formation  of  numerous  microcytes  by 
the  splitting  of  red  cells  (Koeppe).  Grawitz,  however,  does  not 
believe  that  such  splitting  of  red  cells  can  occur.  Nucleated  red  cells 
of  normal  or  very  small  size  appear  within  a  few  hours  and  in  larger 
numbers  after  severe  hemorrhage,  and  even  after  small  losses,  if 
sudden.  That  they  are  drawn  into  the  circulation  mechanically  is 
indicated  by  their  usual  absence  after  slow  bleedings  of  much  larger 
extent  (Zenoui*). 

Changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells  are  commonly  observed, 
especially  after  large  bleedings.  Microcytes  and  slightly  enlarged 
megalocytes  usually  appear  in  two  to  four  days,  at  the  period  of 
greatest  oligocythemia  (Koeppe.)  The  extent  and  duration  of  these 
changes  depend  largely  on  the  grade  of  anemia  established.  Poly- 
chromatophilia  is  usually  marked  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Healthy  men  recover  rapidly  from  moderately  severe  hemorrhages 
and  so  completely  that  the  red  cells  may  be  more  numerous  than 
before,  from  apparent  overstimulation  of  the  marrow  (Otto,  Hall 
and  Eubank).  Small  and  repeated  hemorrhages,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  led  to  some  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  anemia  ever  recorded, 
in  which  the  morphological  clianges  of  pernicious  anemia  are  pro- 
nounced, but  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  blood  is  the  loss  of  Hb. 

From  ver}'  extensive  observations  in  Mickulicz\s  clinic,  Bierfreund 
found  that  the  regeneration  of  the  blood  is  most  rapid  in  male  sub- 
jects between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  is  considerably  earlier  in 
males  than  in  females,  and  in  adults  than  in  children  or  old  persons. 
A  loss  of  5  per  cent.  Hb  was  found  to  lengthen  the  period  of  regen- 
eration two  to  eight  days.  The  minimum  percentage  of  Hb  was 
reached,  after  a  loss  of  10  to  15  per  cent.,  in  3.5  days ;  after  16  to  20 
per  cent.,  in  5.8  days  ;  after  21  to  25  per  cent.,  in  6.5  days ;  after  26 
per  cent.,  in  9.6  days,  and  in  women  usually  one  day  later  than  with 
men. 

It  is  significant  that  in  Bierfreund's  tables  there  are  no  averages 
on  ])atients  losing  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  Hb,  indicating  that  when 
a  surgical  operation  causes  a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  of  Hb  it  is  usually 
&tal.     Mickulicz  attempted  to  deduce  from  this  fact  the  rule  that 
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DO  operation  should  be  undertaken  unless  the  patient  could  stand 
such  a  loss^  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  great  practical  application  of 
such  a  rule. 

Bierfrbund's  Table.  Showing  Averagb  Time  of  Full  Regeneration 

OF  Blood  after  Hemorrhage. 


Lots  of  blood 

in 
lib  per  cent. 

M&le. 

Female 
17.1  dayi 

1-10 
20 

10-20 
18.2 

Age  (ye«»). 
20-80       30-40       40-50 

10.8         10.4           16 

50-60 
17 

60- 

10-15    .    .    . 

12  7 

l^W    •    .    . 

17  9 

2S.ft 

21 

IV.  0 

12.5 

16. 2           21 

22.7     ' 

28.8 

21-»    .    .    . 

20.8 

28.5 

22.5 

21.3 

17.6 

19 

28.0    , 

1 

27 

26    .    .    . 

27 

81.8 

• 

1 

Anemia  following  Repeated  Small  Hemorrhages.    While  very 

marked  clianges  in  the  blood  following  a  single  large  hemorrhage 
may  be  rather  promptly  restored,  the  r^eneration  is  very  greatly 
retardcil  after  even  one  rei)etition  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  when  they 
are  frequently  repeated  there  is  soon  established  a  severe  form  of 
chronic  anemia.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  anemia  differs  greatly 
from  other  equally  severe  secondary  forms,  but  it  is  usually  char- 
acterized by  marked  reduction  in  the  albumin  (less  of  the  globulin) 
of  the  plasma  and  serum ;  by  lowering  of  the  dry  residue  and  ash, 
due  to  loss  of  Fe,  P,  and  K,  which  more  than  balances  the  increased 
Na,  and  by  lowcrcil  alkalinity.  I^esides  the  actual  withdrawal  of 
albumin,  repeated  hemorrliages  seem  to  have  almost  a  specific  effect 
in  increasing  fat  formation  at  the  ex{)ense  of  albumin  both  of  the 
blood  and  tissues  (Leube). 

The  loss  of  red  cells  is  here  an  accurate  measure  of  the  grade  of 
anemia,  and  all  ordinary  forms  of  their  degeneration  are  observed. 
In  mild  cases  the  loss  of  Hb  is  relatively  slight,  but  in  some  severe 
oases  the  Hb  percentage  and  index  are  very  low.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  bloo<l  following 
repeated  small  hemorrhages  cannot  always  he  distinguishe<l  from  that 
of  primary  pernicious  anemia  with  increase<l  Hb-index.  Anemia 
from  hemorrhages  is  one  of  the  secondary  forms  most  commonly 
marked  by  leucocytosis,  yet  this  feature  is  often  not  marked  and  is 
not  infrequently  absent. 

With  man  and  animals  the  clinical  effects  of  hemorrhage  vary 

Sreatly  among  individuals.  Ilechamp  and  Huhnerfauth  find  tliat 
ogs  withstand  the  loss  of  3  to  4  j)er  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  blood,  if  the  loss  is  gradual,  but 
may  perish  after  smaller  but  more  rapid  bleedings.  As  a  rule,  the 
smaller  the  animal  and  the  more  rapid  the  hemorrhage  the  more 
severe  are  its  effects.  Adult  male  subjects  usually  (lie  if  losing 
rapidly  50  per  cent,  of  the  blood,  but  may  survive  much  greater 
losses  from  slow  bleeding.  Children  are  much  more  susceptible,  and 
may  die  after  very  small  hemorrhages,  if  rapid,  while  women  with- 
stand effects  of  hemorrhage  much  better  than  children  or  men.     The 
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r^eneration  of  the  bloody  however^  is  more  rapid  in  men  than  in 
women  (Bierfreund). 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  lost  without  causing  death 
varies  greatly  among  individual  men  and  animals,  as  the  following 
table  will  illustrate : 

Limits  of  Hemobshage  from  Which  Recovery  Has  Been  Observed. 


Author. 

1 
Animal. 

Percentage  of  body  weight   o^^red'^cefij 
loBt.                       remaining. 

No.  of 

red  cells 

remaining. 

Vierordt         .... 

Dog. 

*• 
<t 

«« 
« 

«< 

Rabbit. 

Man. 

Woman. 

•  4 

2  hemor- 

rhamin 

Soajn. 

50 

Hayem 

Kireeff 

Majrdel 

Schram 

Laoderer       .... 

Feis 

Andral.  Behier 

4.  £8 

(not 

&U1). 

4.8a-5.55 
4.8-7.3 
5.48-6.57 
average 

6.12 

54 

(even 

chance). 

4.5 

8.0 

5.44 

(alwajrs 

fatal). 

50 

Laacbe  ..... 



JJ          '  1 1,415,000 

Hajem 

TRANSFUSION  OF  SALT  SOLUTION,  SEBX7M,  AND 

DEFIBBINATED  BLOOD. 

Si^el  and  Schram  both  found  no  improvement  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  blood  from  the  transfusion  of  salt  solution  or  of  serum  in 
animals  after  bleeding,  and  while  it  has  since  been  shown  that  the 
r^eneration  is  somewhat  more  rapid  and  complete  after  salt  infusion, 
yet  this  procedure  must  be  regamed  as  of  more  value  as  a  means  of 
saving  life  than  as  a  stimulant  to  blood  formation.  The  direct 
effects  on  the  blood  of  infusion  of  defibrinated  blood  seem  to  be 
much  more  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  transfusion  of 
blood  the  above  observers  and  others  have  found  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  cells,  and  Bizzozero  reported  the  same  effect  after 
transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood  in  animals,  (^.uincke  was  one  of 
the  first  to  note  an  increase  in  red  cells  in  pernicious  anemia  as  a 
result  of  transfusion  of  blood,  and  similar  observations  have  been 
made  by  Ziemssen  in  anemia  and  scurvy.  It  would  seem  from  the 
observations  of  Bizzozero  and  of  Bareggi  that  the  red  cells  are  quite 
resistant  to  the  process  of  defibrination  and  injection.  Of  the  imme- 
diate efFectA  of  salt  infusion  upon  the  blood  of  the  human  subject  there 
are  a  few  reports  at  hand  which  indicate  that  it  has  considerable  influ- 
ence in  lowering  the  numbers  of  red  cells  and  increasing  the  leucocytes. 


ORIGIN  OF  SECONDARY  ANEMIA. 

The  anemia  associated  with  acute  and  chronic  diseases  is  a  result 
of  many  factors  of  varying  prominence  in  different  conditions,  and 
requiring  consideration  in  detail. 
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Dimimshed  Ntttrition.  Siace  the  di^ttve  powcn;  are  lately  iti 
abcyano;  iti  severe  febrile  states  the  loss  of  the  iiHiial  supply  of 
albuniiaou:^  prtnctplea  must  lieure  to  some  degree  in  the  iDipoverisli- 
nieot  of  the  blood.  Although  the  complete  withdrawal  of  food  in 
healthy  men  leads  to  a  simple  "  atrophy  of  the  blootl,"  with  other 
tissues,  marked  by  dimiuntion  in  bulk,  polycythemia,  etc.,  hut  not 
to  anemia  (Heideuhain,  Voit),  it  by  no  means  follows  that  similar 
results  would  occur  in  disease,  while  <listinctlv  auemio  conditions 
are  known  to  result  from  improper  (juality  of  food  (Lciclitcnstern). 
Orawitz  has  foimd  that  food  iletioient  in  albumin  may  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  albumin  of  the  plasma,  which  may  be  demon- 
strated within  four  to  ctjiht  days,  is  more  marked  when  the  subject 
is  exercising,  and  later  afFt**.^!**  iilwi  the  nuniljer  of  cells. 

Diminished  Activity  of  Blood-forming  Organs.  Simultaneously 
with  the  loss  of  digestive  ixiwers  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tlial  the 
normal  process  of  red-cell  formation  must  be  interrupted  in  most 
infectious  diseases.  This  conclusion  may  be  based  upon  the  known 
effects  of  toxemia  upon  celUdar  pnioeaaes,  or  the  absence  of  normal 
stimulus  from  absorbed  food  prwiuets,  and  upon  anatomical  condi- 
tions demonstrated  in  the  lione-marrow.  Regarding  the  last  factor 
it  may  be  said  that  the  leucocytosis  of  pneumonia  is  associated  with 
proliferation  of  myelocytes  in  the  marrow  at  considerable  exjtense 
of  normoblasts,  and  in  typhoid  fever  the  normal  relations  in  the 
marrow  cords  are  greatly  disturbed  by  congested,  dilnte<l,  or  even 
ruptured  sinuses. 

Increased  Oonsnmption  of  Albumins.  The  toxic  clestruotion 
of  albumins  in  fever  liivs  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Hallervordeo 
and  Lcube,'  and  their  products  noted  in  the  increased  excretion  of 
urea,  of  urinary  pigment  (Jaffe),  and  potash  salts  (Salkowski). 
While  the  tissue  proteids  suffer  most  in  this  pn>oess  it  is  but  a  step  to 
the  source  of  Uiese  principles  in  the  WimkI.  That  the  albumins  of  the 
blood  ;iiid  lissm-;  sufTor  in  some  degree  in  afebrile  cachexias  is  indi- 
oaleil  by  tli--  I'-nlNnf  .\IiillerV  studies  on  metabolism  in  carcinoma. 

Increased  Destruction  of  Ked  Oells.  The  increa.sed  globulicidal 
activity  of  tht-  senini  in  infectious  and  septic  processes  is  undoubt- 
edly a  most  pol«nt  agency  in  the  diminution  of  red  cells,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Maragliano  in  carcinoma,  pneumonia,  tyjihoid 
fever,  ery6i|>elas,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other  conditions.  The 
very  rapid  deglohulization  observed  in  malignant  endocarditis  and 
septicemia  leaves  abundant  evidence  of  this  ]>eculiar  process  also  in 
the  pigment  deposits  found  in  the  viscera.  Of  the  sources  of  the 
globulicidal  ^ent  little  is  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  products 
of  di5ordere<l  tisane  metabolism  and  bacterial  toxins  are  cauahle  of 
dissolving  red  oelU  when  injecteil  into  the  circulation.  Fiscner  and 
Adler  saw  the  red  cells  fall  from  li,Ot)0,000  to  1  ,.100,000  In  seven  days 
after  injections  of  streptococcus  cultures  into  a  rabbit;  and  Grawitz 
cnuld  find  only  .'1<H),II(XI  red  cells  in  a  remarkably  rapid  case  of 
streptococcus  septicemia  in  an  adult  woman.  Bianchi-Muriotti  found 
a  marked  loss  of  Hb  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  culture 
used  after  injections  of  cultures  of  B.  typfxmiu,  cAolem,  anthnui,  etc 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  acute  infection  and  resulting  from  chronic  cachexia 
the  red  cells  are  abnormally  fragile.  Of  such  evidence  may  be 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinemia  on  slight 
exposure  to  cold,  and  the  rapid  development  of  anemia  in  many 
mercurialized  subjects. 

Loss  of  Blood  by  Hemorrhage  and  Exudation.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  severe  cases  of  secondary  anemia  result  from  the  com- 
plication of  the  original  disease  by  single  or  repeated  hemorrhages. 
Post-typhoid  anemia  is  usually  slight  and  sometimes  absent  if  there 
have  been  no  bleedings  from  the  intestines,  and  cancerous  cachexia 
is  very  promptly  aggravated  when  ulceration  and  hemorrhage  super- 
vene. Much  of  the  anemia  in  anchylostomiasis  is  referable  to  minute 
hemorrhages. 

Of  the  depleting  effect  of  albuminous  and  bloody  exudates  good 
examples  are  seen  in  the  acute  anemia  of  exudative  nephritis  (Die- 
balla),  and  in  the  hemorrhages  of  the  infectious  purpuras,  tubercu- 
lous pleurisy  and  malignant  endocarditis. 

Chronic  suppuration  leads  to  a  peculiar  form  of  cachexia  with 
waxy  changes  in  the  viscera,  and  severe  anemia. 

By  the  interaction  of  these  various  factors  there  usually  results 
in  infectious  diseases  and  cachexias  a  certain  grade  of  secondary 
anemia.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  contributing  causes,  acute 
infectious  diseases,  c.  g.,  typhoid  fever,  may  run  their  course  with 
no  demonstrable  reduction  m  red  cells,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  frequent 
application  that  associated  conditions  in  these  diseases  obscure  the 
actual  state  of  the  blood  and  tend  to  diminish  or  exaggerate  the  true 
degree  of  anemia. 

The  polycythemia  of  cholera  is  an  example  of  one  extreme  condi- 
tion of  this  sort,  partially  illustrated  also  by  the  slight  polycythemia 
sometimes  observed  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  dropsy  the  state  of  the  blood  accords  with  the  watery  cdndition 
of  the  tissues,  and  anemia  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  Grawitz  has 
found  that  injections  of  extract  of  cancerous  tumors  greatly  accelerate 
the  flow  of  lymph  into  the  circulation  and  are  followed  by  reduction 
of  red  cells. 

The  morpholagicol  changes  in  (he  blood  of  secondary  anemias  have 
been  rather  fully  described  in  an  extensive  literature  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  detailed  later.  Of  the  chemical  changes  very  much 
less  is  known,  although  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  varying 
prominence  of  the  above  factors  probably  leads  to  very  different 
chemical  alterations.  To  what  extent  constant  chemical  peculiarities 
can  be  established  for  the  secondary  anemias  of  widely  different 
origin,  «.  g.,  hemorrhages  and  syphilis,  remains  to  be  decided,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  uniform  chemical 
changes  distinguish  one  form  of  secondary  anemia  from  another 
(Ehrlich). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LEUCOCYTES  AND  LEUCOCYTOSIS. 

LEUOOOTTBS. 

Horphologfy.  In  fresh  blood  leucocytes  are  colorless,  rather 
highly  refractive  bodies,  usually  larger  than  red  cells,  cohering  lo 
one  another  and  to  the  glass,  and  exhibiting  a  highly  refractive, 
compact,  or,  in  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  vesicular  nucleus. 
GranuUa  are  invisible  in  the  normal  mononuclear  cells  of  the  circula- 
tion, but  in  the  others  minute  opaque  (neutrophile)  granules  are  dis- 
tinctly apparent  in  the  polynnclear  cells,  an<1  large  greenish  refractive 
granules  serve  to  fully  distinguish  the  eosinophile  cells.     The  pmto- 

filasm  of  the  mononuclear  cells  is  homogeneous,  and  refractive  in  the 
yniphocytes,  transparent  in  the  large  mononuclear.  Amebovl  viotion 
begins  promptly,  especially  on  a  warm  stage,  in  the  finely  and 
coarsely  granular  cells,  becomes  must  active  usually  after  twenty  to 
forty  minutes,  and  may  persist  for  hours.  In  some  later  stages  of 
ameboid  activity  the  granules  may  show  extremely  active,  vibrator)', 
dancing,  and  swarming  movements  in  cell  bodies  or  processes.  These 
have  been  regarded  as  Hrownian  movements  or  as  indicating  struc- 
tural olianges  of  approaching  death  of  the  cell.  In  many  cells, 
especially  in  anemic  blood,  there  api^ear  from  the  first  large  and 
small  clear  spheroidal  areas  which  on  staining  appear  to  be  divided 
among  watery  vacuoles,  or  granules  of  fat.  glycogen,  or  other  degen- 
erative products. 

Varieties  of  Leucocytes.  In  stained  gpecimejm  five  varieties  of 
k'uoocytes  may  be  distinguished,  viz. : 

1.  Lymphocytes. 

2.  Large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

3.  Polynnclear  neutrophile  leucocytes. 

4.  EBoinoptule  leucocytes. 

5.  Uast-cellB. 

1.  LymphocyteB  are  classed  as  (a)  email  and  (6)  large,  the  small 
cells  being  5/i  to  8/i  in  diameter,  and  the  large  ones  8/<  to  lOu.  Both 
sizes  ©xhihit  a  narrow  rim  of  strongly  hasophile  homogeneous  or 
coarsely  reticulated  cytoplasm,  and  compact  or  coarsely  reticulated 
spheroidal  nuclei,  which  are  usually  lef^s  basophilic  than  the  cyto- 
plasm. With  ordinary  stains  these  cells  fail  to  show  cytoplasmic 
granules,  although  exhibiting  nodal  thickenings  of  the  cy  toreticulum 
which  sometimes  resemble  granules.  After  the  Xocht^Komauowsky 
stain  all  lymphocytes  usually  show  a  variable  number  of  large  and 
small  violet  stained  granules,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  cells  the 
number  of  these  granules  approaches  that  of  the  myelocyte.     (Plate 
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III.)  The  nuclei  of  lymphocytes  iLiiually  contain  nodal  thickeninL!:^ 
resembling  nucleoli.  While  the  nuclei  of  lymphocytes  are  usually 
spheroidal,  there  occur  in  normal  blood,  and  especially  in  lynipheraia, 
medium-sized,  strongly  basophilic,  hyaline  leucocytes  with  incurvetl 
or  subdivided  nuclei,  which  must  be  classed  with  lymphocytes. 

Ebrlich  baa  described  tbese  Dodal  thickenlDgs  as  Ducleoli,  altbouffh  not  able 
to  demonstrate  in  tbem  tbe  specific  stain ing  reaction  demanded  by  nistologista 
for  the  identification  of  these  structures.  Jolly  was  unable  to  demonstrate  true 
nucleoli  in  lympbocytes  by  his  method  (fixation  in  Fleming's  solution)  wbich 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  nucleoli  in  some  other  leucocytes.  Rosin,  how- 
ever, by  vital  staining  with  pyronin  methyl  green  demonstrated  red  nucleoli 
in  green  nuclei  of  lymphocytea,  and  regards  this  reaction  as  specific  of  the 
lymphocyte  class. 

Some  authors  distinguish  two  types  of  lymphocytes,  one  of  which,  tbe 
myeloblast,  they  believe  is  an  undifierentiated  cell  and  the  parent  of  all  blood 
cells,  while  the  other  is  a  specialized  cell  derived  from  the  other  and  retain- 
ing permanently  the  characters  of  the  lymphocytes.    (See  Chapter  V.) 

Ameboid  motion  in  lymphocytes  was  first  described  by  Schultze,  the 
inventor  of  the  warm  stage,  and  has  long  been  accepted  by  pathologists  as  a 
fact.  Ebrlich,  however,  reasoning  from  the  difference  in  chemotactic  sensi- 
bility of  neutrophile  cells  and  lymphocytes,  concluded  that  the  latter  possessed 
no  ameboid  properties,  and  his  teaching  has  dominated  current  opinion  for 
some  years.  Recently  Wolfi*,  Hirschfeld,'  and  Almquist  have  described  anew 
ameboid  movements  and  the  locomotion  of  lymphocytes  in  normal  blood  and 
in  leukemia.  They  are  best  demonstrated  bv  examining  blood  on  a  warm 
stage  on  Deejen's  agar-salt  medium.  Usually  the  large  lymphocytes  and 
hyaline  cells  have  been  described  as  showing  the  most  active  changes,  but  in 
malarial  blood  the  writer  has  followed  extensive  ameboid  changes  in  lympho- 
cytes possessing  little  cytoplasm.    (Plate  III.) 

2.  Large  mononuclear  leucocytes  may  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
lymphocytes,  but  many  of  them  are  the  largest  cells  seen  in  normal 
blood.  Their  protoplasm  is  slighfJi/  baaophile  and  very  finely  reticular, 
with  nodal  thickenings  often  resembling  basic  granules,  while  other 
cytoplasmic  granules  are  usually  demonstrable  by  the  Xocht- 
Romanowsky  method.  Their  nuclei  are  re»/cu/ar,  rather  coarsely 
reticulated,  with  one  or  two  central  nodal  thickenings  resembling 
nucleoli,  but  no  true  nuclei  have  as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  these 
cells.  The  nuclei  may  be  circular,  or  horseshoe-shaped  (transitional 
leucocytes),  or  elongated.  In  Khrlich's  triacid  solution  the  bodies 
of  mononuclear  basophile  cells  stain  very  faintly  red.     (Plate  I.) 

3.  Polynudear*  leucocytes  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
red  cell.  Their  protoplasm  is  reticulated  and  possesses  as  int^ral 
parts  of  the  reticulum  protoplasmic  neutrophile  granules  in  consider- 
able number.  The  reticulum  is  otherwise  very  slightly  basophilic, 
and  may  be  dcmonstrutcd,  with  basophilic  nodal  thickenings  or 
granules,  by  methylene  blue.  (Plates  V.  and  VII.)  Their  nuclei 
are  elongated  and  constricted,  or  composed  of  two  or  more  lobes 
usuallv  connecte<l  bv  threads  of  chromatin.     These  lobes  are  coarselv 

*  The  attGmpt  to  <llfiplace  Ehrllch's  old  term  "polynuclear"  by  the  iiDfortunately  derived 
"  polymorphonuclear "  MeemK  to  the  writer  ill-advised.  The  former  desif^iiation  has  become 
tlrmly  e«tal>Ii8he<i,  never  leads  to  conf\if(ion,  and  teeing  that  lolymorphiim  characterizes  nuclei 
of  other  mononuclear  cells,  and  that  the  lobe?  of  the  neutrophile  cell  are  often  separate,  there 
appears  to  be  no  gain  in  accuracy  by  huch  a  change. 
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reticulated  and  usually  possess  a  central  nmlat  thickeoiiig,  but  true 
uucleoti  have  not  been  demonstrated.  The  lobes  may  beeouie  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other. 

Arnold,' 8chur  and  Lowy,  and  Hirschfeld- have  described  the  bnnophilic 
grfttiiiles  of  ihe  polynuclear  Ieucoc<r[es,  the  latter  observer  suggeatiDg  that 
tbejr  represent  a  basopbile  aubstratum  of  the  neutrophils  graaulex,  and  that 
their  presence  indicates  that  the  cell  is  young.  The  writer  regards  it  aa  uncer- 
tain thai  these  granules  have  any  connection  with  the  neutrophile  gr&nulee, 
since  they  exist  in  all  polynuciear  cells,  and  stages  transitional  to  neutrophile 
grsnutes  apparently  do  not  exist. 

Sherrington'  finds  that  in  shed  blood  the  nuclei  of  polynuciear  leucocytes 
may  reaasume  the  spheruidal  form,  but  it  ie  to  be  doubted  if  this  change  ever 
occurs  in  the  circulating  blood. 

4.  Eoamophile  leucocsrtes  vary  in  size  from  that  of  lymphocytes  to 
that  of  polynuciear  leucocytes.  Their  protoplasm  contains  large 
strongly  acidophile  granules  which  are  believed  to  be  integral 
parts  of  a  cytoreticulum  (Heidenbain,  Gulland).  Their  nuclei  are 
coarsely  reticulated  and  usually  bilobed,  the  lobes  are  more  often 
separate  than  in  the  neutrophile  cells,  and  they  stain  rather  faintly 
with  nuclear  dyes. 

6.  Hast-cells  are  monoQiiclear  or  polynuciear  cells  of  different 
sizes,  whose  characteristic  feature  is  tlie  presence  of  large  and  small 
strongly  basophile  granules.  These  granules  do  not  reflect  the  pure 
color  of  many  stains,  but  are  mefachromatic,  especially  with  thionin. 
A  few  mast-cells  are  always  to  be  found  in  normal  blood,  but  when 
present  in  any  considerable  numbers  they  are  pathognomonic  of 
myelogenous  leukemia.  (Plate  XI.)  Levaditi  describes  small 
acidopnile  granules  in  mast-cells.  The  mast-cell  of  the  blood  is 
entirely  different  in  appearance  from  the  raast-cell  of  the  tissues. 

Leucocytes  in  Fatholoffical  Blood.  Besides  the  above  forms  of 
colorless  cells  which  alone  are  ]iresent  in  normal  blood,  other  types 
of  cells  are  seen  in  the  circulation  in  disease. 

MyelocTteB  are  mononuclear  cells  with  neutrophile  or  with  eosino- 
phile  granules.     Three  ty])es  of  myelocytes  should  be  distinguished : 

{a)  Ehrlich's  MYEI.IX-YTE  !s  H  medium-sized  cell  with  pale, 
usually  central  nucleus,  and  neutrophile  granules.  It  is  found  in 
many  morbid  conditions,  esiiecially  in  leukemia  and  secondary 
anemia.  (Plate  Till.)  Ehrtich  has  described  as  "  neutrophile 
pseudolymphocytes  "  very  small  myelocytes  with  densely  staining 
nuclei,  which  were  seen  in  hemorrhagic  smallpox. 

(d)  Cobnil's  myelocyte  is  a  large  cell,  much  larger  than  a  poly- 
nuciear leucocyte,  with  pale  eccentric  nucleus  and  neutrophile 
granules,  ft  ia  found  almost  exclusively  in  myelogenous  leukemia, 
and  less  frequently  in  v.  Jaksch's  anemia.     (Plate  YIII.) 

(c)  EosisopHiLE  MYELOCYTES  may  resemble  the  eosinophile  cells 
of  normal  blood,  except  that  their  nuclei  are  single.  Such  cells  are 
abundant  in  myelogenous  leukemia,  occur  not  infrequently  in  v. 
Jnksch's  anemia,  and  have  been  found  in  myxedema  by  IMendel,  in 
some  infectious  diaea.ses  Ijy  Turck,  and  in  pernicious  malaria  by 
Bignami.     Or,  their  granules  may  be  of  excessive  size,  in  which  case 
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they  are  pathognomonic  of  myelogenous  leukemia.  (Plate  VIII.) 
Most  myelocytes  possess  true  acidophile  nucleoli  (Jolly). 

The  Classification  of  Leucocytes.     Although  the  leucocytes 

were  discovered  by  Nasse  in  1835,  the  first  scheme  of  classification 
based  upon  their  supposed  ix>ints  of  origin  was  offered  by  Virchow, 
who  divided  the  colorless  cells  into  lymphocytes  derived  from  tlie 
lymph  nodes,  nplenoeytes  from  the  spleen,  while  polynuclear  cells  he 
regarded  as  developmental  forms  of  the  mononuclear.  Similarly, 
Einhorn,  a  pupil  of  Ehrlich,  classed  the  leucocytes  as  :  (1)  lympho- 
cytes, small  and  large,  derived  from  the  lymph  nodes ;  (2)  myelog- 
enous cells  (eosinophiles)  from  the  marrow,  and  (3)  large  mononuclear, 
transitional,  and  polynuclear  cells,  from  spleen  or  marrow. 

In  1865  M.  Schultze  described  the  leucocytes  as  (1)  non-granular 
(large  and  small  mononuclears) ;  (2)  finely  granular  (neutrophiles), 
and  (3)  coarsely  granular  (eosinophiles  and  mast-cells).  He  believed 
that  all  granules  and  cells  represent  developmental  forms  of  one  series. 

Lowit's  classification,  based  on  the  morphology  of  the  nucleus, 
included  small  and  large  mononuclear  cells  (lymphocytes),  "  transi- 
tional "  leucocytes,  and  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Regarding  solely 
the  nucleus,  I^wit  found  no  difficulty  in  deriving  all  leucocytes  in 
one  series  of  cells.  It  remained  for  Khrlich  to  establish  the  essential 
distinction  between  leucocytes  by  demonstrating  specific  microchem- 
ioal  reactions  in  the  granules  of  Schultze. 

Ehrlich  divideil  tne  aniline  dyes  into  three  main  groui)s  :  (1) 
Basic  dyes,  as  hematoxylon,  methylene  blue,  thionin,  etc.,  act  as 
bases,  uniting,  with  selective  power  in  the  order  named,  with  the 
acid  principles  of  cells  (nuclcinic  acid).  (2)  Acid  dyes,  as  eosin, 
fuchsine,  aurantia,  act  as  acids,  and  unite  with  the  basic  principles 
of  cells.  (3)  Neutral  <lyes.  When  certain  basic  and  acid  dyes  are 
mixed  a  compound  is  formed  of  modified  staining  (qualities  which 
unites  with  certain  cell  structures  not  readily  stained  by  other 
methods.  Such  a  mixture  Ehrlich  calls  a  neutrophile  Hfairiy  an 
example  of  which  is  the  triacid  mixture.  Neutral  red  seems  also  to 
fall  in  this  class. 

According  to  their  reactions  to  these  dyes  the  granules  of  leuco- 
cytes in  human  blood  may  be  divided  into  three  main  groups,  baso- 
phile,  acidophile  (oxyphile),  and  neutrophile,  and  on  these  grounds 
the  present  classification  of  leucocytes  is  based,  as  follows  : 

1.  Basophile  Cells :  Ma8T-celi>5  (y-f/rannies).  Granules  strongly 
basophile.  Lvmpikkjvtes.  Protoplasm  stn)ngly  basophile.  IjXKgk 
MONONUCLEAR  LEU(X)CVTES.     Protoplasni  slightly  basophile. 

2.  Neutrophile  Cells:  Polynuclear  LEUCXKrvTEs.  Neutrophile 
(fi)  granules.     MvELfK:vTEs.     Neutrophile  granules. 

3.  Eosinophile  Cells:  Eosinopiiile  LEua)CYTE.s.  I^rge  acido- 
phile granules  {a-^ranules).  Eosinophile  myelocytes.  I^rge 
acidophile  granules. 

Ehrlich  also  described  ^?-granules  which  are  amphophile,  stain  by 
both  basic  and  acid  dyes,  and  are  found  in  some  marrow  cells,  an<l 
/^-granules  which  are  small  basophile  granules  said  to  occur  in  some 
mononuclear  cells. 


NorrriBl  Bloort,  (Fixed  In  Alcohol.    Stained  two  hours  by  the 
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It  is  uuposgible  here  to  consider  all  tbe  objeetious  raised  against 
the  specific  quality  of  the  reactions  demonatrated  by  Ehrlich,  and 
especially  the  limitations  shown  to  exist  in  the  api>lication  of  his 
principles  to  other  tissue  cells.  At  present  it  must  be  admitted  that 
while  there  are  rather  narrow  limits  between  whicli  the  reactions  of 
granules  may  vary,  yet  each  class  of  granules  is  peculiar  to  one  cell, 
and  transitional  stages  have  not  been  demonstrate*!,  while  the  aepa- 
nitiou  of  leucocytes  according  to  tlie  chemical  character  of  their 
protoplasm  is  a  much  more  exact  classification  thim  one  on  any  other 
Liisia.  While  the  original  views  attributed  to  Ehrlich  have  suffered 
considerable  modification  since  it  became  evident  that  the  granules 
of  many  tissue  cells,  though  of  variable  com|>osition,  may  give  identi- 
cal reactions  to  dyes,  and  that  the  granules  of  the  same  leucocytes 
may  stain  differently,  yet  the  wisdom  of  his  classification  is  shown 
by  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  regarding  the  significance  of 
these  granules. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  Kantlmck  and  Hardy  is 
often  employed  in  tbe  discussion  of  leucocytes.  These  authors 
describe  (1)  lymphocytes ;  (2)  hyaline  cells,  which  are  the  large 
mononuclear  leucocytes  of  Ehrlich,  which  cells,  however,  usually 
contain  the  granules  described  above;  (3)  finely  granular  oxyphile 
cells,  which  are  the  neutrophile  and  amphophile  leucocytes  of 
Ehrlich ;  (4)  coarsely  granular  oxyphile  cells,  or  eosinophile  leuco- 
cytes ;  (-5)  coarsely  and  finely  granular  basophile  cells,  which  are  the 
mast-cells. 

Finer  Structure  of  Leucocytes,  llecent  studies  have  consider- 
ably increased  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  leucocytes. 
For  many  years  opinions  have  been  at  variance  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  protoplasm  of  basophilic  cells.  It  is  now  evident 
that  the  bodies  of  these  cells,  while  showing  the  reticular  structure 
of  ordinary  protoplasm,  with  fine  nodal  thickenings,  also  contain  a 
special  variety  of  granules.  Tbe  nodal  thickenings  do  not,  however, 
have  the  sharp  cnarsicter  of  the  other  granules  of  leucocytes.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Arnold,  Gulland,  and  others,  that  the  neutro- 
phile and  eosinophile  granules  are  connected  by  threads  with  the 
reticulum  of  their  cells,  and  are  thus  integral  parts  of  this  reticulum 
(plasmatic). 

Under  suitable  conditions,  in  thinly  spread,  rapidly  dried,  densely 
stained  cells,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cytoreticulura  of  large  mononu- 
clear, neutrophile,  and  eosinophile  cells  is  directiv  continuous  with 
the  nuclear  network  and  that  the  clear  space  sometimes  appearing 
to  separate  nucleus  fnim  body  is  artificial  (Gulland), 

CeiUroHotn&i  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  leucocytes  of  lower 

vertebrates    by    Flemming,  Arnold,   Van    der  Stricht,    Hermann, 

Heidenhain,  and  in   human  blood   cells  by  Gulland  and  Levaditi. 

These  bodies  show  no  s[>eciHl  affinity  for  any  dyes,  but  are  best 

I  demonstrated  by  basic  stains.     They  have  been  stained  by  safninin 

I  and  gentian  violet  (Flemming)  and  Ijy  methylene  blue  (Gulland), 

]  In  human  blood  they  are  extremely  minute,  and  their  demonstration 

I  appears  to  be  a  very  uncertain  undertaking. 
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Significance  of  Cell- granules.    The  theory  of  the  higher  significance  of  cell 

franules  was  first  clearly  stated  by  Altmann,  although  it  was  suggested  by 
Ihrlich  in  his  early  studies  of  the  granules  of  leucocytes.  Instead  of  being 
degenerative  or  excretory  products  it  is  now  apparent  that  they  are  a  secretory 
product^  and  represent  the  centre  of  the  specific  function  of  the  cell. 

Strong  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  was  furnished  in  the  demonstrations 
by  Heidenhain,  Arnold,  Qulland,  and  others,  that  the  granules  are  not  para- 
plastic  —  that  is,  loose  particles  separate  Irom  the  cytoreticulum,  like  fat, 
melanin,  etc.,  but  are  plasmatic— t.  e.,  integral  parts  of  the  cytoreticulum. 
The  specific  quality  of  the  granules  is  also  indicated  by  their  chemical  and 
tinctorial  reactions.  The  differential  chemical  characters  of  the  neutrophile 
and  eoeinophile  granules  will  be  considered  later.  (See  Chapter  V.)  Although 
the  granules  of  every  cell  of  the  same  type  may  not  all  stain  exactly  alike, 
yet  when  submitted  to  fine  chemical  tests  one  cell  is  found  to  contain  only  one 
kind  of  granule.  The  studies  of  Knoll,  Hirschfeld,  Kurloff,  Qruneberg, 
Rawitz,  and  Hesse,  upon  the  leucocytes  of  lower  animals  have  shown  that  the 
wandering  cells  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  possess  granules  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  animal,  and  are  strictly  limited  to  separate  types  of  cells. 
Ehrlich  regards  the  opposite  behavior  of  different  cells  under  different  chemo- 
tactic  influences  as  eviaenceof  the  specific  nature  and  function  of  each  variety 
of  leucocyte  and  of  its  peculiar  granule. 

While  the  above  considerations  point  to  the  secretory  nature  of  the  granules, 
the  exact  function  of  the  secretion  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Altmann 
believes  that  they  furnish  oxygen  for  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  cell. 
Ehrlich  once  (1891)  regarded  them  as  a  sort  of  reserve  material  destined  for 
use  within  the  cell,  but  has  not  expressed  himself  recently  on  this  point. 
Hankin,'  Kanthack,  Hardy,  and  Keng,  apply  the  term  a/^j*me«  to  the  secretory 
granules  of  leucocytes,  and  believe  that  thejr  are  destined  to  be  thrown  out 
Into  plasma  or  lymph  and  to  exert  a  bactericidal  or  antitoxic  influence.  Sher- 
rington and  most  ODservem  cannot  find  sufficient  ground  for  the  acceptance  of 
this  view.  Metchnikoff '  refers  to  the  granules  as  reserve  material,  but  does 
not  point  out  their  exact  destination. 

Arnold'  has  gathered  much  interesting  evidence  regarding  the 
origin  and  significance  of  ceil  granules,  some  of  which  speaks  against 
their  specific  quality  and  constant  character,  and,  therefore,  against 
the  plan  of  classification  of  Ehrlich.  Arnold  finds  that  fat  and 
hemosiderin  may  be  absorbed  by  leucocytes  and  assume  the  same 
plasmatic  position  as  the  cell  granules.  He  claims  that  under  some 
conditions  the  neutrophile  or  eosinophile  granules  may  become  trans- 
formed into  fat  or  hemosiderin.  In  his  studies  of  the  marrow  cells 
he  emphasizes  the  changeable  character  of  the  granules  of  leucocytes 
and  the  very  common  occurrence  of  more  than  one  kind  of  granule 
in  the  same  cell. 

Numbers  of  Leucocytes.  The  first  estimates  of  the  number  of 
leucocytes  in  the  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  were  made  by  Samuel  and 
Welcker  and  were  generally  accepted  for  some  years.  Malassez, 
with  his  improved  method,  considerably  reduced  these  older  figures. 
With  the  intn)ducti(m  of  Thoma's  instrument  still  more  accurate 
estimates  were  secured  which  remain  undisturbed  at  the  present  time, 
and  agree  fully  with  the  more  recent  results  obtaineo  by  Rieder, 
Reinert,  and  Limbeck. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  chief  contributions  on 
this  iH>int : 
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OBSEftVA' 


1  NuRUAL  NCUEERa  OF  Lecoocyteb. 


Samuel ll.OW 

Welcker IS.IW  M.SSS  12,B57 

MalBneii T,fi>2  3,710 

Daperie i.iV> 

H&Tsm 8,(XO 

Boucboul,  DulJiisiy i.llti 

Gnncber 9,«n  3,000 

„.         '        *        ' fS.aSg  I0.5SO  6,7M 

UbIU T.sra  lO.IM  4,WU 

Tumttf fl,2W  B.ew  4.900 

P»trigeoQ 10,000  a.ouo 

IMlaeclie 7.S51 

T.Jakuh 7.482 

Umbeak     ...  ...     »-B,uaa 

Rloder   /■^"""  ....         7,6»  i.fOO  4,200 

I  cbildreu 9,VI0  I2,40U  7,200 

Up.m,  ■        .       .        .        .         8.282 

III  estimating  the  leucocytes  in  both  health  and  disease  one  is  con- 
fronted by  a  great  variety  of  disturbing  factors,  including  the  causes 
of  distinct  physiological  leucocytoais,  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  subject,  and  tlie  ordinary  variations  iu  the  local  condition  of  the 
part  from  which  the  blood  is  taken.  All  that  has  been  said  regard- 
ing accidental  variations  in  red  cells  applies  eijually  to  leucocytes, 
and  one  must  carefully  consider  the  effects  of  vasomotor  phenomena, 
of  changes  in  the  volume  of  plasma,  and  of  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation or  edema.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  leuco- 
cytes remain  nearly  uniform  in  the  great  vessels  their  proportions  in 
tlie  capillary  circulation  may  change  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
red  cells,  owing  probably  to  chemotactic  influences.  The  most 
common  sources  of  error  may  be  avoide<l  by  taking  specimens  about 
four  hours  after  a  meal  and  at  the  Mimu  hour  each  day. 

Proportions  of  Various  Forms  of  Leucocytes.  The  proportions 
of  the  different  forms  of  leucocytes  in  normal  blood  are  even  less 
fixed  than  their  numbers.  Ehrlich's  figures  may  well  serve  as  a 
standard  for  healthy  adults. 

Lymphocytes,  22  to  25  i)er  cent. 

Large  mononuclear  axd  transitional  leucocytes,  2  to  4 
per  cent. 

PoLY.NUCL,EAa  NEDTRopHiLE  LEUCOCYTES,  70  to  72  per  cent, 

Eosikophile  CEI.I.S,  2  lo  4  per  cent. 

Mast-cells,  0.5  to  2  per  cent. 

The  chief  variations  from  these  limits  which  desen,'e  mention  are 
the  maximum  percentages  given  by  Rieder  for  lymphocytes  (30  per 
cent.)  and  by  Limbeck  for  polj-nuelear  leucocytes  (80  per  cent.).  In 
childhood  the  proporti<m  of  lymphocytes  is  usually  much  increased 
(o5  tn  B6  per  cent.),  and  that  of  polynuclear  cells  correspondingly 
diminished  (28  to  40  per  cent.).     (Gundobin,  Rieder.) 
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Degeneratiye  Changes  in  Leacoc]rte8. 

While  degenerative  changes  in  leucocytes  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  necessary  processes  in  degenerating  tissue  in  which  the 
leucocytes  were  lodged,  references  to  acute  degenerative  changes  in 
leucocytes  of  the  circulating  blood  have  been  so  scanty  as  to  lead  some 
writers  to  deny  their  existence.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  the  general  evidence  at  hand  concerning  the  occur- 
rence and  significance  of  such  changes  in  circulating  leucocytes. 

It  was  perhaps  Lowit's  claim  that  leucocytolysis  necessarily  pre- 
cedes leucoc}ix)sis,  which  called  special  attention  in  recent  years  to 
the  destruction  of  leucocytes  in  tne  circulation.  Although  I^owit's 
claim  cannot  be  fully  supported,  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ieuco- 
cytoses  are  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  many 
leucocytes  in  the  circulation  has  been  amply  proven  bv  the  work  of 
Uskoff,  Botkin,  Gabritschewsky,^  £^ngel,  Klein,  Gol^scheider  and 
Jacob,  and  many  others. 

E.  Botkin  followed  up  the  subject  in  a  series  of  experimental  and 
clinical  studies  and  showed  that  in  1  per  cent,  solution  of  peptone 
and  in  the  fresh  plasma  of  various  infectious  diseases,  all  leucocytes 
dissolve  and  disappear  with  varj'ing  rapidity.  The  lymphocytes 
proved  most  resistant.  The  changes  described  by  Botkin  were  of 
an  extensive  variety,  but  the  principal  features  included  the  forma- 
tion of  coarse  granules  in  mononuclear  cells ;  extrusion  and  loss  of 
f;ranules  from  polynuclear  cells  ;  formation  of  vacuoles  and  clefts  ; 
ragmentation  and  solution  of  cell  bodies  ;  formation  of  bUxxl  plates  ; 
swelling,  fading,  shrinkage,  subdivision  and  final  disappearance  of 
nuclei.  C'omjKiring  these  experimental  changes  with  those  observed 
by  himself  or  rei>orted  by  others  in  infectious  diseases  and  in 
leukemia,  Botkin  declared  that  no  examination  of  the  hlood  can  he 
considered  complete  whicli  leaven  out  of  account  the  deyeneraiive  changes 
in  leucocytes. 

The  princii)al  contributions  which  seemed  then  (1896)  to  justify 
Botkin's  claim  were  those  of  Hankin,  who  found  in  the  extrusion 
and  loss  of  granules  of  the  rabbit's  leucocytes  the  source  of  bac- 
tericidal alexmes  ;  of  HaetaguroflF,  who  obser\'ed  various  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  leucocytes  of  typhoid  fever ;  of  Engel,  who 
described  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  leucocytes  of  an  anemic  child, 
and  of  Gumprecht,  who  called  special  attention  to  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  leucocytes  of  leukemia. 

In  1895  the  writer  described  degenerative  changes  in  the  leuco- 
cvtes  of  diphtheria.  Similar  lesions  have  since  been  reported  by 
jf'ile,  who  regarded  many  of  the  altered  cells  as  dead,  and  by  many 
others. 

In  the  absence  of  more  extended  observation  it  seems  best  to 
merely    describe    rather   than  attempt    to    accurately   classify   the 

Eathological  changes  in  leucocytes,  yet  a  tentative  classification  may 
e  employed  for  convenience  sake. 

Acute'  Degeneration  of  Leacocytes.  This  process  is  best 
demonstrated  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  severe  cases. 
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As    seen    in    diphtheria    the    alterations    affect    both    body    and 
nucleus. 

In  diphtheria  the  writer  believed  he  could  detect  an  increased 
acidophile  staining  tendency  in  the  neutrophile  granules^  a  conclusion 
whicu  he  is  disposed  to  retain,  seeing  that  Kanthack  had  previously 
found  that  the  pseudoeosinophile  granules  of  the  rabbit  may  be  made 
tij  show  increased  acidophile  tendency  and  higher  refractive  quality 
by  the  injection  of  minimum  immunizing  doses  of  microbic  poisons. 
This  observation,  however,  has  not  been  further  confirmed.  That 
this  change  when  it  occurs  belongs  in  the  degenerative  series  is  not 
clear,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  cells  which  show  other  distinct  signs  of 
degeneration. 

Diminntion  in  the  number  of  neutrophile  granules  is  commonly 
observed  in  the  polynuclear  cells  in  acute  leucocytosis.  This 
abnormality  may  progress  until  very  few  granules  are  left,  but  their 
complete  absence  is  seen  principally  in  chronic  leukemia.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  marked  nuclear  changes.  Eosinophile  cells 
may  be  similarly  altered.  Arneth  has  described  cases  of  pernicious 
anemia  and  leukemia  in  which  very  few  of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes 
or  myelocytes  showed  granules. 

Swelling  and  firagmentation  of  the  bodies  of  leucocytes  is  commonly 
ob:*erved  in  acute  leucocytoses.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
torn  and  distorted  cells  seen  in  dry  preparations  have  undergone 
fiegenerative  changes  which  have  favored  their  complete  destruction 
in  smearing.  These  cells  have  been  described  as  "  leucocyte  shadows  " 
(Klein),  a  term  well  suited  to  recall  their  torn  bodies,  scattered 
granules,  and  faded  nuclei. 

The  reticulum  of  large  and  small  mononuclear  cells  in  leukemia 
and  in  severe  acute  toxemia  may  grow  coarser  and  at  times  granular, 
B«>tkin  has  describe<l  the  appearance  of  granules  in  the  dissolving 
lymphocytes  of  shed  blood.  Some  of  the  lymphocytes  of  leukemia 
appear  to  be  distinctly  granular.  Ehrlich  depicts  the  separation  of 
small  peripheral  fragments  of  the  protoj)lasm  of  lymphocytes.  Glob- 
ular projections  from  such  cells  are  frec^uently  encountered,  but 
it  does  not  appear  certain  that  they  represent  degenerative  plas- 
moschisis. 

Nuclear  changes  appear  to  be  the  most  significant  of  the  lesions  of 
acute  degeneration  of  leucocytes.  In  fresh  or  dried  s{>ecimens  the 
nuclei  stain  less  densely  with  basic  dyes,  their  outlines  are  irregular 
and  the  lobes  shrunken.  The  degeneration  may  follow  the  type  of 
karvolysis,  with  swelling  and  loss  of  chromatin,  or  of  karyorrhexis 
with  hyperchromatosis  and  subdivision  of  lobes  (Gumprecht).  In 
acute  leucocytosis  the  former  type  is  more  usual,  but  in  leukemia 
the  latter  form  is  abundantly  seen.  (See  Plate  X.)  While  the 
lobes  of  the  normal  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  a  thread  of  chromatin,  many  of  the  cells  in  severe  acute 
leucocytosis  show  complete  subdivision  into  three  to  six  separate 
segments. 

Chronic  Degeneration  of  Leacocjrtes.  In  diseases  like  leu- 
kemia in  which  peculiar  chronic  changes  in  white  cells  are  promi- 
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aent,  many  of  the  alterations  commonly  seen  in  acute  ilegenemtion 
are  also  present.  Thus,  in  myelogenous  Iciikemia  one  lindsleucocytes 
showing  loss  of  grannies,  presence  of  vacuoles,  granulea  of  glycogen, 
faded  irregular  nuclei,  and  distortion  and  f ragmen lation  of  cell 
bodies.  Some  of  the  cells  in  leukemic  blood,  however,  exhibit  changes 
which  at  leaHt  in  their  abundance  are  characteristic  of  the  disease 
and  which  seem  certainly  to  be  the  result  of  chronic  processes. 

Complete  loss  "f  neutrophile  granules  may  he  observed  in  many 
cells,  both  polynuclear  and  mononuclear,  in  leukemia,  less  frc(|iienlly 
in  other  conditions.  The  cell  body  remains  slightly  acidopbile, 
while  the  nucleus  commonly  shows  degenerative  changes.     (Plate  X.) 

Complete  subdwieion  of  nucM  of  polynuclear  cells  into  six  lo  ten 
hy|>erchromatic  segments  is  a  rather  characteristic  appearance  in 
leukemic  blood,  and  is  usually  associated  with  complete  loss  of 
granules.     (Plate  X.) 

Hydropic  Degeneration.  In  fresh  bloo<l  many  leucocytes  may 
be  found  whose  nuclei  are  indistinct  or  invisible  and  whose  bodies 
contain  many  large  and  small  vacuoles  boundG<l  by  homogeneous  or 
granular  relicuinm.  These  disintegrating  cells  are  specially  abun- 
aanl  in  malaria  and  leukemia.  In  malarial  blood  wnen  such  cells 
are  pigmeuled,  the  prominent  vacuoles,  opatjuc  granules,  and  stream- 
ing movements  common  in  dying  protoplasm  strongly  suggest  the 
appearance  of  vacuolated  parasites.  In  stained  specimens  they  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  pale  staining  remnants  of  nuclei.  (See 
Plato  IX.,  Fig.  .1.) 

Hydropic  degeneration  of  nuclei  Is  practically  limited  to  some 
pecnliiir  JQUcocvles,  both  mononuclear  and  )xilvnuclear,  of  leukemia, 
(Plate  X.)       ' 

Fatty  Degeneration.  Falty  degcnemtton  of  leucocytes  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  a  part  of  the  changes  in  pathological  blood.  The 
writer  Iui-j  seen  globules  in  leucocytes  blackening  with  osmic  acid  in 
sections  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  fatty  viscera,  verj'  rarely  in  cireu- 
tattng  bloiKl.  The  presence  of  these  globules  in  leucocytes  is  not  a 
certain  indication  that  they  have  resulted  from  the  altered  albumin- 
ous constituents  of  the  cell,  nor  does  it  necessarily  indicate  a  degen- 
erative pnxsess,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  the  writer 
is  unable  to  include  this  form  of  degeneration  among  those  affecting 
wlute  blood  cells.  Even  when  fat  is  abundant  in  the  plasma  the 
leucocytes  are  commonly  free  from  it  (Gumprecht). 

Arnold'  describes  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  frog  plasmatic  and  para- 
plastic  granules  of  fat  which  were  absorbed  or  englobed  from  the 
ciri'utaling  mediimi. 

Glycogenic  degeneration  has  been  considered  in  Chapter  II. 

Perinuclear  Basophilia.  In  1804  Neusser  (and  later  Kolisch] 
dcscribeii  the  a|)pfaraiK-(-  of  basic  staining  granules  about  the  nuclei 
of  i>olynuclear  and  other  leucocvtes,  which  he  termed  as  above  and 
olaimed  to  be  a  somewhat  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  uric  acid 
diathesis.  At  the  time  this  observation  was  announced  I^owit  staled 
that  pi>rinnclear  basophilia  was  an  artifact  which  he  had  kept  in 
mind  for  some  ten  years.     Neverlheleea,  Xeusser'a  perinuclear  uaso- 
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philia  hroiLglit  considerable  notoriety  to  the  Vienna  school  during 
several  years.  Its  lack  of  clinical  or  pathological  significnnce  has 
been  fully  demon  si  rated,  among  others,  by  Futcher  and  by  Simon. 

Blood  Bust.  Bemobonia— The  older  histologitita  have  ritther  uniformly 
deHcribed  in  normal  pluttnit  minute  spheroidal  or  apindle-Hh&ped  bodieo  of 
undetermined  origin  {BizEozero,  LandiiH,  Hayem).  Recently,  Miiljer'  has 
drawn  «pei;ial  attention  to  their  occurrence,  describing  them  a»  sphemidal,  or 
dumb  bell,  or  spindle-shaped  granulcB  ]^  to  l/i  in  diameter,  and  exbibiiiug 
active  Brownian  movements,  but  no  locoiuolinn.  They  are  not  fat,  being 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  not  stainable  with  nemic  acid,  and  Ihey 
appear  to  have  no  connection  with  the  process  of  dbriii- formation.  Their 
identity  with  the  granules  of  leucocytes  was  considered  by  Milller,  and  is 
claimed  by  Stokes  and  Wegefarth.  who  found  them  to  increase  in  number  as 
the  specimen  Htood,  and  observed  that  in  different  animals  their  size  varied 
with  that  of  the  granules  of  the  leucooytes.  Nicholls  identifies  them  with 
leucocyte  granules  on  microchemical  reactions,  MOIler  found  them  unusually 
abundant  in  a  case  of  Addison's  disease,  andsctinty  in  starvation  and  cachexia, 
but  no  clinical  signilicance  lias  been  demonstrated  for  them.  If  not  derived 
from  leucocytes,  they  may  be  in  part  the  extruded  contents  of  fragmenting 
red  cells  or  precipitated  albuminous  particles  from  the  plasma. 


LEUC0CYT08IS. 

UTomeQclatnre.  An  increase  of  leucocrtes  distinctly  above  uortnal 
limits  is  called  leaooi-.i/tasia.  When  the  increase  affects  principally 
the  polvnuclear  leucocytes,  the  condition  is  termed  poli/nnclear  n-uco- 
C)f(os!«  or  simply  leucoci/tosis.  An  increase  of  lymphocytes  alone  is 
called  lymphovytoina.  Sometimes  several  varieties  of  cells  are  found 
in  increased  numbers,  when  the  term  mixed  leucocytoaia  is  used. 
JBoeinophUia  is  perhaps  an  admissible  word  to  designate  an  increase 
of  eostDophile  cells. 

A  distmct  diminution  of  leucocytes  is  either  so  phrased  or  termed 
htfpoleueoojftosis  in  contrast  to  hyperletteociftosU,  which  signifies  an 
excess  of  cells. 

Olassiflcation  of  Leucocytoaes.  Rioder  first  employed  the  fol- 
lowing natural  divisions  of  the  Jiubject : 

I.  PhTsiological  LeucoCTtoses. 
I^iicoc:ytosi*  of  dit/c^ion. 
Lnbcovylosia  0/  pregnancy. 
Lfucocytogut  of  tiie  newborn. 

II.  Fatliological  LancocytoseB. 
Pont-hcmorrhagic  Ifiicociftoiiin. 
Cacfu'ctii^  leitcoci/tosis. 
Aniemortem  Uucocytovis. 
Ir^tammaiary  Uncocytosui, 

Each  variety  of  leucocytosia  has  a  somewhat  particular  significance. 
That  of  the  inflammatorj'  type  will  first  be  considered, 

Significance  of  Inflanimatory  Leucocytosia.  It  was  early  seen 
that  the  most  typical  occurrence  of  transient  leucocytosis  is  limited 
to  certain  acute  infectious  diseaseii,  and  here  its  significance  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  study  and  discussion,  the  extent  of  which  has 
Bhown  this  subject  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  of  biological  problems. 
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A  very  aimple  illuaCratioQ  of  a  principle  believed  to  exert  prominent  influ- 
ence in  the  beb&vior  of  lencocyten  is  found  in  the  nclinns  of  certitio  myio- 
mycetee  in  the  pre«ence  of  cbemicalH.  Stalil  fduod  that  ElhaUum  arplicum 
piftced  on  »  iniisten«d  BUrf&ce  cloae  to  &  drop  of  iafuBion  of  o&k  bark  moved 
actively  towHrd  and  into  the  infusion,  but  moved  actively  away  from  a  solu- 
tion {'i  per  cent.)  of  glucose.  He  alao  noted  that  ibe  platmodium  of  fiiligo. 
which  at  first  moves  away  from  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  will  later,  if 
needing  water,  advance  and  enter  the  solution,  rfeifier  called  this  varying 
aensitiven«M  of  protot'ta  toward  chemicalH  tJifinoliiiU.  and  the  above  obeerva- 
tions  may  serve  to  illustrate  pntUivr  and  tiei/titift  cbemotaiiit  and  the  Irans- 
fnrmation  of  a  negative  into  a  tHHllive  chemutnxis.  Pfeiffer  also  extended 
these  observations  to  bacleria,  finding  that  nearly  all  nutritive  substances 
exert  a  positive  attraction  fur  bact«na,  .which  is  determined  not  by  move- 
meuta  of  diflusion  of  the  liquids,  but  by  the  speciRc  nature  of  the  chemical 
luhstancea. 

A  cberantactic  influence  of  bacteria  upon  leucocytN  apart  from  the  phago- 
cytic tendencies  of  MetchniknlT  was  pointed  out  by  Peckelbaring,  amon^  the 
first,  who  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  frog*  pieces  of  parchment  containing 
aalhriu.  and  frmnd  them  after  some  hours  surrounded  by  leucocytes.  Gabrit- 
aohewsky'  showed  that  the  attractive  agent  wh4  dissolvea  in  the  lliiidi<  of  these 
cultures.  An  extensive  mass  of  observations  has  accumulated,  showing  that 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  bacteria  and  bacterial  and  chetnical  product*  which 
exert  a  specific  positive  attraction  upon  leucocytet.  In  some  instaacea  a  pre- 
liminary repulsion  is  succeeded  by  a  positive  cbemotaxls,  but  the  example*  of 
distinct  negative  cbemotaxii  of  bacteria  upon  leucocytea  are '•n  uncertain  as 
to  lead  Kanihack  to  conclude  that  probably  no  bacteria  actually  repel  leuco- 
cyt««,  though  some  very  rapidly  destroy  the  attracted  cells,  so  (hat  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  comparatively  free  from  them.  An  apparently  clear  example 
of  negative  cheraotaxis  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  bacillus  nf  chicken 
oholera  in  some  susceptible  animals,  while  there  are  a  icreat  many  examples  of 
failure  of  positive  chemotaxia(S(t(n7''U  tabe>rii/oni,  typhaiiu.) 

A  distinctly  new  element  wa*  added  to  tlie  knowledge  of  chemolaxis  when 
it  was  first  clearly  shown,  by  Leber,'  that  chemotactic  action  of  bacteria  is 
exerted  upon  leucocytes  at  a  dlnlanee.  On  placing  within  tbe  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  uf  the  rabbit  a  fine  tube  filled  with  a  substance  extracted  from  cul- 
lurea  of  .St'iphjlofooria  aureut,  Leber  found  that  the  leucocytes  would  promptly 
overcome  tbe  action  of  gravity  and  force  a  way  for  a  conniderable  distance 
through  lymph  channels  in  order  to  enter  the  tube. 

Tbe  subject  was  again  considerably  enlarged  in  the  experimental  produc- 
tion of  leucocytuais  by  Limbeck,  wbu  pointed  out  that  along  with  the  local 
afflux  of  leucocytes  following  subcutaneous  injections  of  bacterial  cultures, 
there  is  a  marked  inereaae  in  the  general  circulation,  which  Id  fact  precedea 
the  local  change*. 

This  action  upon  distant  blood-producing  orgais  causing  an  outpour  of 
leucocytes  has  been  variously  interpreted.  It  Das  been  rrferred  by  most 
authors  to  the  direct  chemotactic  action  of  the  virus  distributed  throuj^h  tbe 
circulation.  Limbeck  regarded  tbe  intravascular  leucocytosis  as  somewhat 
in  tbe  nature  of  a  forerunner  and  integral  part  of  the  purulent  exudate  which 
gathers  at  tbe  point  of  inoculation.  Weins  carries  this  idea  still  further, 
actively  maintainine  that  leucocytea  in  inflammatory  conditions  are  formed 
in  various  linues  wnence  they  pais  into  the  blood,  Leucocytosls  is,  therefore, 
not  of  uniform  significance  and  origin,  but  is  tbe  eipreaaion  of  various  under- 
lying tissue  changes  in  disease.  Lowit  believed  that  the  increase  of  leucocvtea 
merely  repreaenta  a  mifenemlive  'ffoH  on  Ihe  part  nf  tht  m-irroie  to  replaoa 
destroyed  iouciicyte*,  his  observations  supporting  Virchom's  original  view  of 
the  origin  of  leucocyioais.  Buchner  and  Romer  also  refer  leucocyfiiis  solely 
to  the  iritvroKd  jprwlucliti'i  of  Ihr  rflU  under  the  iHmiii'ii  '•/  b-nteri'il  prottiHt, 
That  an  inrreatajloiB  nf  l<imnh  occuni  in  many  case*  of  inflammatory  ieucooy- 
toais,  eaiieciaily  in  that  in  which  the  lymphocytes  are  increased,  in  tndicatM 
by  the  uemonstration  of  a  special  lymphogogic  properly  in  bacterial  proteina 
(Buchner,  Giirtner,  and  Bomer). 

Schullxe,  Rieder,  and  Ooldscheider  and  Jacob,  have  held  more  or  less  strictly 
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to  the  opinion  that  the  leaeocytes  are  not  greatly  multiplied  daring  leucocy- 
toeift,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  merely  overabundant  in  peripheral  vessels,  or  to 
a  moderait  extent  are  drawn  into  the  circulation  from  the  depots  of  ready- 
formed  cells  in  the  marrow. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  in  detail  the  basis  of  these  various 
h\^these3.  Of  the  last  mentioned  it  must  be  said  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  both  of  a  new  production  of  leucocytes  in  the 
viscera  and  of  an  increased  outpour  of  these  cells  during  leucocytosis. 

Although  the  evidences  of  new  formation  of  leucocytes  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  lymph  nodes,  and  marrow,  found  by  Schmidt,  Lowit, 
and  Rieder,  seem  to  them  inadequate  to  account  for  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  cells,  this  result  may  be  referred  to  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  origin  of  leucocytes,  to  the  mistaken 
opinion  that  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  derived  from  lymphocytes, 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  early  proliferative  changes  in 
such  widely  distributed  fields  as  the  blood  and  marrow.  Yet  Lowit' 
could  find  considerably  increased  numbers  of  mitotic  and  amitotic 
nuclei  in  circulating  leucocytes  during  leucocytosis. 

Recent  studies  of  the  marrow  during  experimental  leucocytoses 
have  fully  established  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  cellular 
proliferation  beginning  in  the  early  stages  of  leucocytosis,  and,  in 
prolonged  cases,  completely  transforming  the  histological  appearance 
of  this  tissue.  The  writer  in  1895  compared  the  marrow  of  typhoid 
fever  with  that  of  pneumonia  and  other  exudative  diseases  in  a  series 
of  cases,  and  found  a  very  striking  difference  in  the  pulp  cords  in 
the  two  conditions,  leucocytosis  being  accompanied  by  marked  cel- 
lular hyperplasia,  affecting  principally  the  neutrophile  myelocytes. 

Rogers  and  Josue  found,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injection  of 
sfUiphiflcH^oceiis  aureus  into  rabbits,  marked  congestion  and  cellular 
hyperplasia  of  the  marrow  cords  affecting  principally  the  nucleated 
red  cells  and  eosinophiles,  but  by  the  third  day  these  cells  disap- 
peared, and  neutrophile  myelocytes  with  many  giant  cells  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  now  greatly  hypertrophied  cords.  These  observa- 
tions have  been  verified  and  extended  bv  Muir  and  manv  others. 

The  sole  ground  that  remains  to  those  who  deny  that  inflammator}' 
leucocytosis  is  essentially  a  new  formation  of  leucocytes  is  the  proba- 
bility that  many  leucocytes  drawn  into  the  circulation  during  the 
firM  hours  of  leucocytosis  are  ready-formed  in  the  marrow. 

Of  the  other  hypotheses  it  still  appears  that  each  contributes  a 
portion  of  the  truth.  Probably  the  combined  influences  of  chcrao- 
taxis,  and  of  the  new  formation  of  leucocytes  stimulated  bv  bacterial 
proteins,  etc.,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  general  afllux  of  white 
cells.  The  destruction  of  leucocytes  has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be 
a  subordinate  factor  and  entirely  too  slight  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  new  cells  through  ordinary  channels,  as  suggested  by  Lowit. 

Limbeck's  early  belief  in  a  close  connection  between  local  exudate 
and  general  leucocytosis  is  at  least  partially  true,  and  serves  to 
emphasize,  as  Grawitz  points  out,  that  many  tissues,  to  an  extent, 
and  not  merely  the  blood-forming  organs,  furnish  leucocytes  to  the 
circulation. 
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In  3o  far  aa  ohciuotactio  influences  are  concerned  in  leucocyiosis 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  attractive 
force  remains  entirely  unknown. 

Id  studies  upon  the  visceral  changes  in  leticocytosis  tlie  writer 
became  convinced  that  some  phenomena  now  attributed  to  nn  obscure 
chcmutactic  influence  may  be  fully  explained  on  purely  mechauical 
prtncipleti.  This  statement  applies  especially  to  the  gifting  of 
cohesive  leucocytes  by  ijwollen  capillary  endothelium,  and  to  a  less 
extent  to  the  outpour  of  new-formed  leucocytes  from  the  marrow, 
but  in  the  phenomena  of  local  esudjites  other  factors  seem  undoubtedly 
to  be  concem«I, 

The  Course  of  Leacocytosia.  The  experimental  study  of  leuco- 
cyiosis has  greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  order  and  signili- 
canoe  of  the  phenomena  connected  therewith.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Werigo  that  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  bacterial  crdtures 
is  followed  within  five  or  ten  minutes  by  n  pronounced  diminution 
of  circulating  leucocytes  {bf/poteiicociffo^is),  by  the  deposit  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  and  by 
tlieir  complete  disappearance  from  the  blood. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  another  standpoint,  Goldsclieider 
and  Jacob,  and  the  writer,  found  tliat  along  with  the  deposit  of  bac- 
teria the  leucocytes  arc  also  sifted  out  of  the  circulation  and  perma- 
nently lodged  in  x-isceral  capillaries,  princii>ally  in  the  lunga  and 
liver.  The  writer  also  jiartially  agreed  with  Ivowit  that  actual 
destruction  of  leucocvtes  follows  such  intravascular  inoculations, 
eapeciAlly  with  laive  doees,  but  did  not  find,  oontmrv  to  Lowit,  that 
leuoocytolysis  in  disease  plays  more  tlian  a  very  subordinate  [>art  in 
ridding  the  blood  of  white  cells.  The  initial  hypoleucocytosls  lias 
been  observed  very  constantly  to  precede  the  ap(>earance  of  leuco- 
cvtes in  increase*!  numbers,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been 
Observed  in  the  course  of  many  natural  infectious  in  the  human 
snbject. 

In  experimental  studies  it  has  been  found  that  many  animals 
perish  during  the  stage  of  hypoleucocytosis,  especially  when  an 
active  virus  is  introduced  into  a  susceptible  animal.  Thus  the  inocu- 
lation of  guinea-pigs  with  virulent  cultures  of  diphtheria  is  followed 
by  death  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  during  persiidmt 
/iifpoleuco<'i/to«ls,  while  in  the  less  susceptible  rabbit  the  same  treat- 
ment usually  kills  the  anunal,  but  not  before  leucocytosis  has  become 
well  established.  In  (fiierni,  the  ineretisf  of  Uueociittg  foVimt  the 
initiat  'Uminuiion  more  rapidly  m  lho«e  animaiK  in  which  Ike  course  of 
ihr  in/edion  is  taore  favorable.  The  same  rule  is  found  to  hold  in 
the  human  Hubject,  initial  hypoleucocytosis,  sometimes  persistent, 
having  been  obser\'ed  in  malignant  cases  of  pneumonia  (Kikodse  and 
otherel,  diphtheria  (Billings),  septicemia,  etc.,  and  its  unfavorable 
import  in  these  diseases  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

In  infections  of  ordiuar}'  virulence  hypoleucocytosis  is  established 
within  one-half  to  two  hours  after  the  initial  dimimttion,  and  Gold- 
scheider  and  Jacob  succeeded  in  exciting  pronounced  leucocytosis 
witiiout   any  demonstrable  initial  decrease  in  cells.       During   the 
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course  of  febrile  reaction  to  exudative  processes,  uud  sometimes 
during  a  coosiderable  period  thereafter,  nyperleucocytosis  persists. 
Tlie  f/rade  of  kunooyloain  han  been  found  to  vary  often  with  the  height 
of  the  temperature,  more  doady  mith  the  extent  of  the  exudtUe,  but  as 
might  be  expected  from  Hm  recognized  significance,  measures  more  exacUy 
tlte  reaction  of  the  si/;-iem  to  the  Infectious  agent 

Throughout  the  stages  of  inflammatory  ieucocytoais  it  is  the  [joly- 
□uclear  leuoocvtea  which  are  chieflv  or  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  process.  During  bypoleiicocytosis  these  cells,  and  aa  the  writer 
finds,  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  are  greatly  reduced,  having  been 
caught  in  the  capillaries,  while  the  lymphocytes  remain  in  large 
proportion.  A'ery  soon,  with  the  increase  in  total  numbers,  the 
polyuuclear  cells  are  found  in  excessive  pro]}ortions  (80  to  ii5  per 
cent.),  and  even  when  the  total  increase  is  not  great  the  excess  of 
polynuclear  cells  is  so  constant  as  to  furnish  at  times  significant 
infonaatioD  regarding  the  character  of  the  infeclion. 

The  hyperemia  and  excitation  of  the  marrow  is  indicated  hy  the 
presence  of  normoblasts  (Timofjewaky)  anil  of  a  few  myelocytes 
which  have  now  been  found  in  many  severe  leucocytoses,  especially 
in  diphtheria  (Engel). 

An  absolute  increase  of  lymphocytes,  sometimes  of  extreme  grade, 
as  observed  by  the  writer  in  diphtheria,  is  often  noted  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  leiicocytosis,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  special  involve- 
ment of  lymphoid  tissues. 

Ehrlich'  holds  that  while  polynuclear  leucocytosls  is  referable  to 
chemotactic  inHuences  acting  from  a  distance,  lymphocytosis  is 
always  the  result  of  local  irritation  acting  mechanically.  The  recent 
observations  on  the  ameboid  properties  of  lymphocytes  and  large 
moDonuolear  leucocytes  indicate,  however,  that  these  cells  may 
actively  respond  to  certain  chemotactic  influences  and  emigrate  from 
the  vessels,  and  they  have  been  described  as  passing  through  vessel 
walls  in  nephritis,  through  squamous  epithelium  in  tonsillitis,  and 
gathering  in  lai^  numbers  in  the  early  stages  of  abscess  formation 
(Janowsky).  On  the  other  hand,  Marchand's  conclusions,  that  these 
round  celb  in  inflammation  are  chiefly  derivatives  of  fixed  tissue 
cells  or  of  extravasenlar  lymphocytes,  represent  the  old  and  con- 
servative opinion  on  this  subject. 

Relative  or  absolute  lymphocytosis  is  seen  in  digestion  leucocytosls 
(Rieder),  in  typhoid  fever,  with  tumors  of  bone,  and,  in  general,  is 
a  frequent  feature  of  inflaramatory  Ieucocytoais  in  children. 

During  the  subsidence  of  acute  leucocytosis  the  neutropliile  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  eosiuophile 
cells,  as  in  pneumonia,  septic  processes,  etc.  The  cause  of  this  phe- 
□omenon  is  undetermined,  but  it  has  been  shown  lo  be  of  favorable 
import. 

The  behavior  of  the  different  cells  in  leucocytosis  is  largely  in 
accord  with  their  known  characteristics  elsewhere.  The  actively 
ameboid  and  phagocytic  cells  are  chiefly  affected,  while  the  lympho- 
cytes are  miicn  less  frequently  disturbed.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found   in  the  actively  ameboid   eosinophile  cells,  but  these  are 
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In  80  far  as  cheiuotactie  influGnc-es  are  eoncerneJ  in  leuumivlosis 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  essential  uature  of  the  attractive 
force  remaius  entirely  unknown. 

Id  studies  upon  the  visceral  changes  in  leucocytoaia  the  writer 
became  convinced  that  some  phenomena  now  attributed  to  iin  obscure 
chcmotactic  influence  may  he  fully  explained  on  purely  mechanical 
principles.  This  statement  applies  especially  to  the  sifting  of 
cohesive  leucocytes  by  swollen  capillary  endothelium,  and  to  a  less 
extent  to  the  outpour  of  new-formed  leucocytes  from  the  marrow, 
but  in  the  phenomena  of  1oc:lI  exudates  other  factors  aeem  undoubtedly 
to  be  concerned. 

The  Oonrse  of  Leacocytosis.  The  experimental  study  of  leuco- 
oytosis  has  greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  order  and  signili- 
oanoe  of  the  phenomena  connected  therewith.  It  was  Brst  observed 
by  Werigo  that  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  )>acterial  cultura 
is  followed  within  five  or  ten  minutes  by  a  pronounced  diminution 
of  circulating  leucocytes  {hypokiu'ocyUutm),  by  the  deposit  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  and  by 
their  complete  disappearance  from  the  blood. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  another  stiindpoint,  Goldscheider 
and  Jacob,  and  the  writer,  found  that  along  with  the  deposit  of  bac- 
teria the  leucocytes  are  also  sifted  out  of  the  circulation  and  perma- 
nently lodgwl  in  vl'weral  capilhirias,  principally  in  the  lungs  and 
liver.  The  writer  also  jtartially  agreed  with  Lowit  that  actual 
destruction  of  leucocvtes  follows  such  intravascular  inoculations, 
espociAlly  with  large  doses,  but  did  not  find,  contrary  to  Lowjt,  that 
leuoocj-tolysis  in  disease  plays  more  than  a  very  subordinate  [mrt  in 
ridding  the  blood  of  white  cells.  The  initial  hyiMleuoocytosis  haa 
been  observed  very  constantly  to  iirecede  the  ap[>earadce  of  leuco- 
cyt«a  in   increosetl  numbers,  and   tni 


, __        phenomenon   has  been 

o1>scrved  in   the  course  of  many  natural  infections  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  experimental  studies  it  has  been  found  that  many  animals 
perish  during  the  stage  of  hypolencocytosis,  especially  when  an 
active  virus  is  introduced  into  a  susceptible  animal.  Thus  the  in< 
lation  of  guinea-pigs  with  virulent  cultures  of  diphtheria  is  followed 
by  death  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  during  /trj-tniiti-iil 
hi/]toleuooc!/to«i>i,  while  in  the  less  susceptible  rabbit  the  same  Irwit- 
mtint  usually  kills  the  animal,  but  not  before  loumrytiwis  hn*  l>i?rotiie 
well  established.     In  gnuraf,  l/tr  ibcttiw  ••/  '  *  "         ''•>' 

initial  liiminutitm  mnrr  nipiHIy  in  tJtOM-  (tninwi/-  >/ 

tiu  infaiion  is  more  j'avoriAfr.     The  same  ml"  '  iu 

the  human  subject,  initial    hy[M>lcumK!ytmi»,  -  : 
having  been  obser\'ed  in  malignant  casc^  i^f  pnoiui 
others),  diphtheria  (Billings),  septice 
import  in  these  diseu.ses  has  been  fully  doiuor 

In  infections  of  ordinary  virulence  hypi^I' 
within  one-half  to  two  hours  after  the  init 
sohcider  and  Jacnh  succeeded  in  e^citit^ 
without   auv  demon. 'itrable  inilj 
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coarse  of  febrile  reactiou  to  exudative  processes,  and  sometimes 
during  &  considerable  period  thereafter,  hvperleucocytosis  persists. 
The  ffi-ade  of  kucocytosU  kan  been,  found  to  vary  often  with  the  height 
of  the  temperature,  more  clogely  with  the  extent  of  the  exudate,  btU  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  recognised  significance,  meaeiires  more  exactly 
f}if  reaction  of  the  sydem  to  the  infectious  agent 

Throughout  the  stages  of  iatlammatory  leucocytosis  it  is  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  which  are  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  process.  During  hypoleucocytosis  these  cells,  and  as  the  writer 
finds,  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  are  greatly  reduced,  having  been 
caught  ill  the  capitlarieti,  while  the  lymphocytes  remain  in  large 
projjortion.  Very  soon,  with  the  increase  in  total  numbers,  the 
polyuuclear  cells  are  found  in  excessive  proportions  (80  to  95  per 
cent.),  and  even  when  the  total  increase  is  not  great  the  excess  of 
polyuuclear  cells  is  so  constant  as  to  furnish  at  times  significant 
information  regarding  the  character  of  the  infection. 

The  hyperemia  and  excitation  of  the  marrow  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  normoblasts  (Timofjewsky)  and  of  a  few  myelocytes 
which  have  now  been  found  in  many  severe  leucocytoses,  es|>ecially 
in  diphtheria  (Engel). 

An  absolute  increase  of  lymphocytes,  sometimes  of  extreme  grade, 
as  observed  by  the  writer  in  diphtheria,  is  often  noted  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  leucocytosia,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  special  involve- 
ment of  lymphoid  tissues. 

Ehrlich^  holds  that  while  polynuciear  leucocytosis  is  referable  to 
chemotactic  influences  acting  from  a  dialauce,  lymphocytosis  ig 
always  the  result  of  local  irritation  acting  median ioally.  The  recent 
observations  on  the  ameboid  properties  of  lymphocytes  and  large 
mononuclear  leucocytes  indicate,  however,  that  these  cella  may 
actively  respond  to  certain  chemotactic  influences  and  emigrate  fnn 
the  vessels,  and  they  have  been  described  as  passing  through  v^^^ 
walls  in  nephritis,  through  squamous  epilheliiini  in  tonsiltltiB^  mj 
gathering  in  large  numbers  in  the  early  stages  of  abficesa  formatigi) 
(Janowsky).  On  the  other  hand,  Marchand's  conclueioRS,  tbgt  th^ 
round  cells  in  inflammation  are  chiefly  derivatives  of  fixed  ti\nm 
cells  or  of  extravasculnr  lymphocytes,  repre»enl  the  old  um}  am. 
servative  opinion  on  this  subject. 

"  ■  tjveora1->s..hi(<-.  K-ni|.!infyt.-.^iiU^cn  ind^Jonli 
'■•■w,  mi,  la  I 
in  chi'Wrti." 
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In  BO  far  us  cihcmotaotlc  mduences  are  oonceraed  in  leucocytosis 
it  ahould  be  remembered  that  the  eaaential  nature  of  the  attractive 
force  remains  entirely  unknown. 

In  fltmlios  upon  the  visceral  changes  in  leucocytouit!  the  writer 
became  convinced  that  soma  phenomena  now  attributed  to  au  obttcure 
cbemotactic  influence  may  be  fully  explained  on  purely  mechanical 
principles.  This  atatcmont  applies  espociallv  to  the  lifting  of 
cohesive  leucocytes  by  swollen  cttpillary  eudotlielinm,  aud  to  a  less 
extent  to  the  outpour  of  new-formed  leucocytes  from  the  iiiarmw, 
but  in  the  phenomena  of  local  exudates  other  factors  seem  nndoubte<Ily 
to  be  concerned. 

The  Oonrse  of  LencoCTtOSis.  The  experimental  study  nf  leuco- 
cytosis has  grejitly  increased  the  kuowled^  of  tlie  order  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  plienoniena  connected  therewith.  It  was  first  observed 
by  W'erigo  that  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  bacterial  cultures 
is  followed  within  live  or  ten  minutes  by  a  pronounced  diminution 
of  circulating  leucocytes  {hifpoleucoei/tojtU),  by  the  deposit  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  and  by 
their  complete  disappearance  from  the  blood. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  another  standpoint,  Ooldscheider 
and  Jacob,  and  the  writer,  found  that  along  with  the  deposit  of  bac- 
teria the  leucocytes  are  also  sifted  out  of  the  circulation  and  perma- 
nently lodged  in  visceral  capillaries,  prineipatly  in  the  lungs  and 
liver.  The  writer  also  jmrtially  agreed  with  Lowit  that  actual 
destruction  of  leucocvt«s  follows  such  intravascular  inoculations, 
especially  with  lai^  dosed,  but  did  not  find,  onntmry  to  Lowit,  that 
leuooc^tolysis  in  disease  plays  more  tlian  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
ridding  the  blood  of  white  cells.  The  initial  hypoleucocytosis  has 
been  observed  very  constantly  to  precede  the  appearance  of  leuco- 
cytes in  increased  numbers,  and  tlie  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  in  tlie  course  of  many  natural  infections  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  experimental  studies  it  has  been  found  that  many  animals 
perish  during  the  stage  of  hypoleucocytosis,  especially  when  an 
active  virus  is  introduc^  into  a  susceptible  animal.  Thus  the  inocu- 
lation of  guinea-pigs  with  virulent  cultures  of  diphtheria  is  followed 
by  death  within  twenty-four  to  forly-eight  hours,  during  p^aintent 
hypoieiicoriftfuu,  while  in  the  less  susceptible  rabbit  the  same  treat- 
ment usually  kills  the  animal,  but  not  before  leucocytosis  has  become 
well  established.  In  ffnwrnl,  the  Inerivise  of  leueocyten  /oV'/ies  the 
initifil  liiminutlon  more  rnp'idly  in  thow  animabt  in  wbifh  t/if  ommt  of 
Uw  infetHon  in  more  famrahif.  The  same  rule  is  found  to  hold  in 
the  human  subject,  initial  hy]>oleuoocytofiis,  sometimes  itersistent, 
having  been  obser^'ed  in  malignant  coses  of  pneumonia  (Kikodse  and 
others),  diphtheria  (Billings),  septicemia,  etc.,  and  its  unfavorable 
import  in  tliese  diseases  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

In  infections  of  ordinary  virulence  hypoleucocytosis  is  established 
within  one-half  to  two  hours  after  the  initial  diminution,  and  Ciold- 
scheider  and  .Jacob  succeeded  In  exciting  pronoimced  leuoooytosia 
without   any  demonstrable   initial  decrease  in  cells.      During   the 
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coarse  of  febrile  reaction  to  exudative  processes,  and  sometimes 
during  a  considerable  period  thereafter,  hyperleucocytosis  persists. 
The  grade  of  leucocyiosis  has  been  found  to  vary  often  wiUi  the  height 
of  the  temperaturey  more  closely  wUh  the  extent  of  the  exudatey  but  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  recognized  significance  ^  measures  more  exactly 
the  rea4Uion  of  the  system  to  the  infectious  agent 

Throughout  the  stages  of  inflammatory  leucocjtosis  it  is  the  polj- 
nuclear  leucocytes  which  are  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  process.  During  hypoleucocytosis  these  cells,  and  as  the  writer 
flnds,  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  are  greatly  reduced,  having  been 
caught  in  the  capillaries,  while  the  lymphocytes  remain  in  large 
proportion.  Very  soon,  with  the  increase  in  total  numbers,  the 
polyuuclear  cells  are  found  in  excessive  proportions  (80  to  95  per 
cent.),  and  even  when  the  total  increase  is  not  great  the  excess  of 
polynuclear  cells  is  so  constant  as  to  furnish  at  times  significant 
information  regarding  the  character  of  the  infection. 

The  hyperemia  and  excitation  of  the  marrow  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  normoblasts  (Timofjewsky)  and  of  a  few  myelocytes 
which  have  now  been  found  in  many  severe  leucocytoses,  especially 
in  diphtheria  (Engel). 

An  absolute  increase  of  lymphocytes,  sometimes  of  extreme  grade, 
as  observed  by  the  writer  in  diphtheria,  is  often  noted  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  leucocytosis,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  special  involve- 
ment of  lymphoid  tissues. 

Ehrlich^  holds  that  while  polynuclear  leucocytosis  is  referable  to 
chemotactic  influences  acting  from  a  distance,  lymphocytosis  is 
always  the  result  of  local  irritation  acting  mechanically.  The  recent 
observations  on  the  ameboid  properties  of  lymphocytes  and  large 
mononuclear  leucocytes  indicate,  however,  that  these  cells  may 
actively  respond  to  certain  chemotactic  influences  and  emigrate  from 
the  vessels,  and  they  have  been  described  as  passing  through  vessel 
walls  in  nephritis,  through  squamous  epithelium  in  tonsillitis,  and 
gathering  in  large  numbers  in  the  early  stages  of  abscess  formation 
(Janowsky).  On  the  other  hand,  Marchand^s  conclusions,  that  these 
round  cells  in  inflammation  are  chiefly  derivatives  of  fixed  tissue 
cells  or  of  extravascular  lymphocytes,  represent  the  old  and  con- 
servative opinion  on  this  subject. 

Relative  or  absolute  lymphocytosis  is  seen  in  digestion  leucocytosis 
(Rieder),  in  typhoid  fever,  with  tumors  of  bone,  and,  in  general,  is 
a  frecjuent  feature  of  inflammatory  leucocytosis  in  children. 

During  the  subsidence  of  acute  leucocytosis  the  neutrophile  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  eosinophile 
cells,  as  in  pneumonia,  septic  processes,  etc.  The  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  undetermined,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  of  favorable 
import. 

The  beliavior  of  the  dififerent  cells  in  leucocytosis  is  largely  in 
accord  with  their  known  characteristics  elsewhere.  The  actively 
ameboid  and  phagocytic  cells  are  chiefly  affected,  while  the  lympho- 
cytes are  mucn  less  frequently  disturbed.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found  in  the  actively  ameboid  eosinophile  cells,  but  these  are 
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rarely  found  to  show  phagocytic  qualities.     The  bearing  of  these 
facts  upon  the  significance  of  lenoocytosis  will  be  considered  later. 

Relation  of  Leucocytosis  and  Phagocytosia  to  Tmmnnity.  The 
studies  of  Metchnikoff  upon  phagocytosis  in  lower  animals  have  not 
only  established  the  great  importance  of  this  process  as  a  protective 
measure  in  the  protozoa,  but  have  gone  for  to  explain  the  significance 
of  leucocytosis  in  the  higher  metazoa.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  monadsy  for  example,  englobe,  digest,  and  destroy  living  threads 
of  leptothrixy  and  the  steps  through  which  Metchnikoff  has  traced 
the  process  seem  to  show  that  in  animals  as  high  as  frogs  the  leuco- 
cytes alone  are  responsible  for  the  englobement  and  destruction  of 
anthrax  bacilli.  In  the  higher  vertebrates,  however,  other  factors 
may  verj'  well  supervene,  and  before  accepting  the  phagocytic  doc- 
trine of  leucocytosis  in  the  human  subject  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
in  some  detail  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  process  in  higher 
vertebrates. 

The  processor  phagocytoeis,  as  described  by  Metchnikoff,  begins  with  the 
chemotactic  attraction  of  leucocytes  toward  bacteria,  the  englobement  of  the 
germs,  often  in  the  living  virulent  condition,  and  their  digestion  in  stages 
which  may  be  followed  by  changes  in  form  and  suining  quality.  The  power 
to  approach  and  englobe  bacteria  is  obviously  found  in  the  ameboid  activity 
of  leucocytes.  The  power  to  digest  bacteria  is  indicated  by  the  morphological 
and  chemical  changes  above  mentioned,  which  indicate  the  breaking  up  of  a 
bacillus  into  granules  and  its  gradual  loss  of  staining  capacity.  Moreover,  a 
digestive  ferment  has  been  demonstrated  in  leucocytes  by  Rossbach  and 
Leoer,*  and  many  investigators,  especially  Buchner,'  have  demonstrated  very 
high  bactericidal  power  in  exudates  rich  in  pus.  That  leucocytes  actually 
exert  these  bactericidal  powers  in  infectious  diseases  is  strongly  indicated  by 
the  different  behavior  of^  the»e  cells  in  refractory  and  susceptible  animals.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  leucocytes  of  susceptible  animals  which  do 
not  naturally  attack  certain  bacteria  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  immuniza- 
tion of  the  animal,  m  in  the  infection  of  mice  and  guinea-pigs  with  anthrax, 
and  pigeons  and  rabbits  with  chicken  cholera.  That  the  englobed  bacteria 
are  alive  and  active  has  been  shown  by  their  movements  within  the  surround- 
ing vacuoles  of  the  leucocytes,  and  by  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
englobed  bacteria  when  the  leucocytes  are  placed  in  bouillon.    {Anthrax  in 

Eigeons,  Vib.  Afetch,  in  immune  guinea-pigs.)  Indeed,  an  increaw  in  virulence 
as  been  found  in  cultures  obtained  from  some  bacteria  passed  through  the 
leucocytes  of  refractory  animals.  Moreover,  Lubarsch  has  shown  that  frogs^ 
leucocytes  are  more  actively  attracted  by  living  bacteria  than  by  the  same 
germ  when  dead. 

It  should  be  noted  that  drugs  which  inhibit  the  activities  of  leucocytes  have 
been  found  to  greatly  accelerate  the  spread  of  certain  infections.  {Opium  in 
cholera,  (^antacuzene.) 

The  hiMological  study  of  the  reactive  process  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  of  a 
virus  under  various  conditions  has,  also,  furnished  very  strong  support  of  the 
belief  in  the  efwential  importance  of  phagocytosis.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
shown  that  in  susceptible  animals  iuiections  of  highly  virulent  bacteria  are, 
in  general,  followea  by  serous  and  bloody  exudates  which  fail  to  limit  the 
infection  which  becomes  general  and  kills  the  animal,  while  the  same  treat- 
ment of  immune  animals  is  followed  by  highly  purulent  exudates,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  infection,  and  recovery  (Gabritachewsky'). 

Finally,  the  results  of  minute  studv  of  the  behavior  of  various  phagocytes 
should  be  considered.  The  two  actively  phagocytic  leucocytes,  the  polynuclear 
neutrophil(>  and  large  hyaline  cells,  do  not  attack  all  bacteria  in  the  same 
manner.  The  former  arc  less  selective,  englobing  nearly  all  forms  of  bacteria. 
Yet  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  is  found  almost  exclusively  within  the  large  hya- 
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Hoe  cells  irhich  do  not  HtUck  streptococci  or  gr>Docncoi.  Kanthack  and  Hitrdy 
have  made  impottiDt  observations  in  tliU  field.  ExaiaioiDg  a  haQgiDg  drop 
of  frog'a  lympb  inoculated  with  a  few  aathrax  bacilli,  tbe;  found  that  the 
eoBJaopbile  cellH  were  first  attracted  to  the  bacilli,  that  ihey  discharged  their 
granules  upon  coming  into  contact  with  the  germ*,  and  that  degenerative 
chaagee  soon  appeared  in  the  bacteria.  Liter  the  large  hyaline  cells  sur- 
rounded the  maas,  the  osyphiles  dropped  avraj,  and  the  alt«red  bacteria  were 
eoglobed  and  digested  b;  the  bjaliiie  leucacytea.  These  observers  found  the 
same  dirision  of  labor  among  leucocytes  in  various  animals  up  lo  man,  the 
byaline  cells  acting  as  phagocytes  of  the  celomic  and  lymphatic  systems,  and 
the  finely  granular  oxyphile  celU  as  phagocytes  in  the  hemal  gystem.  They 
ascribe  important  bactericidal  functions  lo  the  granules  of  eoniaophile  leuco* 
cytea  in  preparing  germs  for  englobeoient  by  ihe  ameboid  phagocytes. 
Hankin  also  came  to  identical  conclu-iions  regarding  the  importance  of 
eoainophile  cells  Id  phagocytosis  in  the  rabbit. 

Bnsed  upon  these  and  many  other  similar  observations,  verified  hy 
many  but  actively  combated  by  others,  Metchnikoff  concluded  that 
phagooytosi*  is  the  eaeenlUil  feaiuif-  of  infiammaiion,  and  the  chief 
medianigm  in  immunity,  and  gave  exoluetoely  to  the  leucocytes  and  the 
endothelial  and  other  pliagocytic  tissue  cells  a  function  of  vad  impor- 
tance^ 

It  has  beeu  necessary,  however,  to  modify  the  original  claims  of 
Metchnikoff  in  an  important  particular,  that  an  extt-acelhilar  injlxuinee 
is  exerted  upon  bacteria  which  is  sometimes  a  necesMiry  preliminary  to 
phagocytosis. 

The  steps  by  which  tliia  fact  has  been  demonstrated  may  be 
briefly  indicated. 

Traube.  Fodor.  and  others  recognized  that  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  the 
living  blood  is  oflen  extremely  active,  and  it  whs  suggested  that  the  fluid 
plasraa.  and  not  the  leucocytes  and  endothclia.  is  the  chief  agent  in  freeing 
the  animal  organism  from  infectious  germs.  Grohman  then  demonstrated  the 
bactericidal  action  of  shed  blood.  Nuttall  nest  found  that  during  the  process 
of  inflammation,  about  the  seat  of  inoculation  in  rabbits  infected  with  attenu- 
ated anthrax,  many  bacteria  which  are  not  englobed  nevertbelesa  show  degen- 
erative changes,  and  he  also  found  that  blood  serum  and  lymph  possess  very 
active  bactericidal  powers.  These  obwrvations  were  verified  and  greatly 
extended  by  Nissen,  Hankin,  Bebring,  Buchner,  Prudden,  and  Vaughan,  who 
have  fully  established  the  presence  both  of  bactericidal  and  of  antitoxic 
principles. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  there  exists  a  very  close  connection 
between  these  ''defensive  proteids "  of  blood  and  exudates,  and  the  leuco- 
cytee.  Hankin,  Buchner,  Kossel.  and  Vaughan  have  shown  that  a  nucleo- 
proteid  derived  probably  from  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  is  the  bactericidal 
teem  in  serum,  exudates,  and  lymph.  This  bactericidal  prolcid  belongs  to  the 
clasi  of  enzymen,  is  extremely  unstable,  is  destroyed  by  beating  to  5.^°  toli5°G., 
&ijd  has  been  called  by  Buchner  "  alexine,"  and  by  Ehrljch  "  compleraeut." 

According  to  Hankin,  blood  serum  ordinarily  contains  little  of  this  agent, 
but  after  the  second  day  of  leucocytosis  it  is  secreted  by  the  cosioophile  cells 
of  rabbits'  blood  or  is  discharged  from  these  cells  during  defibrination. 
Hahn  and  Van  de  Velde  have  shown  rather  conclusively  that  the  alexines  are 
ft  secretory  product  of  the  living  leucocyte,  and  are  not  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  these  cells,  although  they  may  be  set  free  thereby.  Hankin, 
Bucbner,°  Hahn,  Bordel,  Schattenfroh,  Bail,  and  others  have  established  the 
essential  relation  between  the  bactericidal  power  of  exudates  and  their  content 
in  leucocytes,  and  have  placed  this  relation  beyond  doubt  by  such  demonstra- 
tions aa  ^atof  Denys  and  Havel,  that  the  blood  and  exudates  of  dogs  lose 
their  bactericidal  power  when  freed  by  filtration  or  the  centrifuge  from  intact 
leucocyiea,  but  r^ain  this  power  when  the  leucocytes  are  replaced. 
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aulTovenj  r^arding  Ihe  8 

I  a  ws;  to  favor  the  importance  of  leucocytes  in  Ilie  defence  of  the 
ot^aniBm.  Pfeilfer  found  that  wheo  cholera  culliires  are  injecied  into  the  peri- 
toneum of  highly  immuniEed  euinea-pigi^.  the  germs  are  brokeo  up  into  gran- 
alea,  and  toaome  extent  disaolved  by  the  peritoneal  duid  before  lencocytngts 
and  phagocyifnia  hare  become  fully  established,  but  not.  as  some  citations  at 
this  work  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  bef.ire  the  leucocytes  present  are  actively 


«iMfaged  in  phagocyto 
Hetcfanikoff*  prom[ 

'isncs  in  a  hanging  drop  of  the  s 
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mptly  repeated  this  experinieni,  finding  that  the  cholera 
■pirilluin  Qourishcs  in  a  hanging  drop  of  the  same  peritoneal  Ruid  which  in 
uie  body  Is  bactericidal,  that  the  peritoneal  fluid  is  really  very  rich  in  leuco- 
cytes :  that  if  a  great  afllui  of  leucocytes  is  previously  excited  by  injection  of 
Imuillon  the  phenomenon  ol  Pfeitfer  in  fluppreised,  but  the  germs  are  englobed 
and  destroyed  just  HB  quickly  hy  the  leucocytes  t  and  he  found,  in  general,  that 
Ihe  phenomenon  ti  Pf'eilfer  occurs  only  in  animals  whose  leucocytes  puAsess 
»ery  active  bactericidal  and  phsgoeytic  qualities,  and  only  in  those  situations 
where  leucucylea  are  nr  have  been  abundant. 

The  discovery  of  the  "phenomenon  of  PfeilTer"  placed  beyond  question 
that  bacteria  may  be  dmlroyed  by  entirely  estracellular  procease^,  a  fact  no<r 
noi  infrequently  illustrated  in  the  dissolution  of  bacteria  in  Widal'a  t««l. 
White  MetchnikofT  accepted  this  fact  and  altered  his  views  a>  to  tbe  inviria- 
bl«  oecruity  of  phaKncyto«is,  the  application  of  his  doctrine  was  extended 
rather  than  narrowed ;  for  it  still  remains  true  that  the  bactericidal  principles 
are  elaborated  principally  in  (he  leucocytes. 

Bince  the  development  of  Ebrlich's  theories  of  immunity  Melchnikoff  and 
bia  school  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  to  a  very  large  extent  their  somewhat 
opposing  views  regarding  the  mechaniain  of  immunity. 

In  the  destruction  of  bacteria  MetchniknlTrecogniHs  the  interaction  of  two 
principles,  immitnr  body  ifixator)  and  complfineiit  (/ilfxinf),  but  while  admitting 
that  the  fiaatur  circulates  free  in  the  plasma  he  claims  that  the  aleilne  is  iib- 

■  crated  only  on  the  destruction  of  leucocytes,  and  does  not  exist  free  in  the 

plasma,  while  both  are  largely  or  exclusively  the  product  of  leucocytes.  These 
Gonclutiona  have  been  reached  by  combining  the  morphological  study  of  cells 
ud  tissiiea  with  the  purely  cheniicnl  observations  of  Ehrllcn. 
Obmrvaiitrnt  Indimliiig  that  the  Alrxlne  U  X'll  Fife  m  Ikt  Plannii.  Several 
ohaervera  have  found  ihsl  red  celU  plsced  benealh  the  skin  of  animals  immu- 
niwd  against  iheae  cells  are  uot  dissolved  until  leucocytes  begin  to  gather 
about  them.  In  guinea-piga  possessing  spermatoxin  the  spermatozoa  are  not 
dissolved  in  the  animals' tesliclea.  although  in  tbe  test  tube  these  same  sperma- 

■  toaoa  are  dissolved  by  the  serum  of  the  same  animal.     In  Immunized  animals 

bemiilysis  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  prevented  bv  washing  the  peritoneum 
with  salt  solution,  thereby  removing  the  aleiine.  Levaditi  found  that  hemo- 
lytic serum  is  inert  when  obtained  by  centrifuging  blood  in  paraffined  tubes 
which  prevents  destruction  of  leucocytes,  while  lEese  same  red  cells,  loaded 
with  fixator,  may  afterward  be  diasotred  by  the  addition  of  normal  serum 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  containing  alcxine  from  diHintegraied  leu- 
cocytes. Walker  h1>io  has  found  that  serum  drawn  immediately  alter  coa^u- 
^_  lalion  of  the  blood  is  very  deficient  in  hemolytic  properties  aa  compared  with 

^^  that  drawn  adersix  toeighthnurs.     Ilesredkafinds that aniicomplementaerum 

^H  acts  opon  the  leucocytes  preventing  phagocytosis. 

^M  The  chief  action  of  the  fixator  (immune  body)  .MetchnikofT  believes  to  lie 

^H  in   stimulating   phagocytosis,   which    Ih   also  facilitated   by   agglutination   of 

^H  bacieria  or  foreign  cells.    The  chief  source  of  the  fixator  be  believes  to  be  in 

^H  a  secretion  from  the  leucocyte*,  and  not  from  the  specific  cells  alTecled  by 

^H  tbe  immnnization,  since  he  obtained  an  active  spermatoxic  serum  from  a  cas- 

H  Irated  animal. 

^H  tlaeroeylate,   J/icruri/tiur.     Melchnikoff  brings  forward   strong   evidence  to 

^H  sbnw  that  the  large  lymphocytes  (macrophnpet)  poaieea  a  different  function 

^H  in  immunity  from  the  nolynuclear  leucocytes  {mierophaga], 

^H  Exudates  rich  in  poiynuclear  leucocyte*  (microcjrtaae)  are  actively  bacteri- 

al oidal,   but  not  hemolytic,  while  exudate*    coDtauiin^    many   macrophagea 

^H  (ucrocytaae)  are  actively  hemolytic,  but  not  bactericidal.    Iigectiotis  of  red 
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cells  iato  the  pleural  cavity  cause  fxudales  rich  in  macrnphagn^,  trtiile  iQJt«- 
tionsof  bacteria  excite  esudatea  rich  in  polynuclesr  celln,  each  ol  the  exudates 
proving  aotagoniatic  only  to  the  agents  injecteJ. 

On  injecting  cholera  bacilli  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  immune  animal 
it  VTHB  found  tnaC  both  macropbagea  and  microphugea  euglobed  the  bacieria, 
and  while  ihose  within  the  microphages  perished,  those  in  the  macrophagee 
multiplied  and  destroyed  these  cells.  From  HUch  observationa  Metchnikoff 
conclude!)  that  the  macrophages  act  only  on  foreign  body  cells,  and  ihe  micro- 
phages only  on  bacteria. 

That  the  macrophages  are  the  chief  producers  of  antitoxina  he  deduces  from 
the  fact,  among  other*,  that  the  alligator,  whose  leucocytee  are  almost  eiclu- 
aively  macrophages,  is  a  very  active  producer  of  antitoxins. 

The  foregoing  review  of  tlie  slepa  through  which  the  pi^sent  con- 
ception of  ihe  relation  of  phagocytosis  to  immuoity  has  been  reached, 
wliile  defective  in  important  and  highly  iotei^sting  details  has  been 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  set  in  its  proper  light  the  significance 
of  inflammatory  leucocytosis. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  /eticoc^tosis  represents  Nature's  attempt  ta 
rid  the  blood  and  tlie  system,  by  meaiui  of  kucocytes  and  their  prodacis, 
of  Ihe  bacterial  and  toxic  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  now  passible,  also,  to  understand  the  varying  significance  of 
hypo  leucocytosis,  and  to  place  correct  interpretations  on  the  variotia 
grades  of  hvperleucocytosis  in  infectious  diseases  ;  to  trace  the  rela- 
tion between  local  and  intravascular  leucocyto.5is,  and  explain  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  exudative  inflammation  ;  to  properly  interpret 
the  predominance  of  mononuclear,  or  of  polynuclear,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  eosinophile  cells,  and  to  recognize  the  speciflc  quality  of 
the  different  varieties  of  leiicocyles ;  while  the  application  of  all 
these  facts  to  questions  in  general  pathology  has  been  most  extensive^ 

Ehrlich's  Theories  of  Immunity. 

The  main  contributions  wliieli  have  oiilmiuated  in  the  jHirtiai 
acceptance  of  certain  principles  gDverning  immunity  now  known  as 
Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory  nave  been  : 

(a)  The  observation  by  Ehrlich  that  the  neutralization  of  toxin  by 
antitoxin  does  not  follow  the  laws  of  fixed  proportions.  For  exam- 
ple, if  to  a  mixture  containing  100  lethal  doses  of  diphtheria  loxia 
neutralized  by  antitoxin  one  adds  several  additional  lethal  doses 
this  mixture  still  fails  to  kill  the  test  animal  (Ehrlich's  phenomenon). 

(i)  The  observation  by  Bnrdet  that  hemolytic  serum  is  inactivated 
by  heat  (55°  to  fi5°  C)  and  may  be  reactivated  by  addition  of 
normal  fresh  serum  (demonstration  of  the  "  coraplement"), 

(c)  The  observation  by  Kraus  that  bactericidal  sera  precipitate 
albumins  uf  bacterial  cultures  in  addition  to  the  agglutination  and 
sololiou  of  the  bacteria. 

These  observations  taken  with  wliat  was  previously  known  regard- 
ing the  bactericidal  action  of  blootl  serum  and  body  fiuids,  and 
regarding  agglutination  of  bacteria  by  specific  sera,  the  phenomenon 
of  Pfeiffer,  and  the  behavior  of  leucocytes  in  infection,  all  exten- 
sively elaborated  by  a  multitude  of  workers,  have  led  to  the  present 
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oomplex  state  of  our  knowledge  of  immunity.  The  full  details  of 
this  work  are  at  present  most  fully   presented  by  AschofF. 

Simultaneously  with  this  line  of  progress  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  physiological  chemistry  proceeding  alon^  more  or  less  estub- 
lishea  paths  of  the  chemistry  of  intracellular  ferments,  and  phviiical 
chemistry  with  its  contributions  on  osmosis  and  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion,  have  built  up  a  considerable  fabric  which  may  in  some  respects 
threaten  the  permanency  of  Ehrlich's  theories.  It  is  not  to  be  su|>- 
pose<I  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  foreign  cells  and  bacteria 
or  their  products  can  be  destroyed  m  vitro  or  in  the  body. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  follow  the  progress  of  studies  on 
immunity  requires  a  considerable  knowledge  o?  Ehrlich's  theories 
and  of  the  technical  terms  used  by  this  school  of  workers.  The 
following  brief  definitions  and  elementary  explanations  may  tenii>o- 
rarily  suffice  for  the  purpose  : 

Flo.  27. 


B 


Types  of  reccptoni.  K  I-<.)nUT  I  .  including  antltoxlus,  auiioomplemenU,  antlamboceptont. 
aDtlprcclpltliw,  etc.  R  Il-Order  II..  including  toxins,  complemenU,  agglutinins,  precipitins. 
R  lll-Order  III.,  cytolyilns,  bacteiloiyBlns.  hemolyiins,  etc.  B,  rcceptori  free  from  cell,  called 
haptin*. 

Oeneral  Nature  of  Ehrlich's  Theories.  Ehrlich  believes  that 
the  action  upon  foreign  cells  exerted  by  the  various  principles  con- 
cerned in  immunity  is  much  like  the  absorption  of  food  products  by 
the  cells.  No  toxic  a^rent  can  affect  a  cell  unless  that  cell  possesses 
certain  gmujw  of  molecules  called  receptortSy  of  which  most  cells  j>os- 
sess  several  varieties,  with  chemical  affinities  for  the  toxin. 

Moreover,  when  one  of  these  receptors  is  occupied  by  a  toxic 
molecule  it  is  rendered  useless  to  the  cell  and  is  soon  replacetl  by 
new  receptors  of  the  same  ty|)e,  which  develop  in  excess  of  the  origi- 
nal recjuirements  of  the  cell  and  tend  to  be  thrown  off  as  free  recej> 
tors  (haptins). 

From  the  study  of  the  complex  processes  occurring  in  the  reactions 
of  immunity  Ehrlich  concludes  that  these  cell  receptors  are  of  three 
tyj)es,  designated  as  receptors  of  Onlers  I.,  II.,  III.  (Fig.  27). 
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The  simplest  receptors^  Order  I.,  are  the  antitoxins^  which  consist 
of  haptins  possessing  merely  one  bond  of  union  which  unites  with 
the  toxin. 

Other  receptors.  Order  11.,  possess  two  special  groups,  a  hapto- 
phore  group  uniting  with  the  susceptible  cell  and  a  toxophore  group 
producing  some  special  action  upon  the  affected  molecule  or  foreign 
cell.     The  agglutmins  and  precipitins  are  such  bodies. 

Receptors  of  Order  III.  possess  two  bonds  of  union,  one  a  hapto- 
phore  group  uniting  with  the  cell,  and  a  complementophore  group 
uniting  with  the  complement  (described  later)  which  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  action  of  this  group  of  principles.  The  cytolysins 
belong  to  this  order. 

Tosdns.  The  toxins  are  bodies,  like  receptors  of  Order  II.,  pos- 
sessing a  stable  haptophore  group  uniting  witn  the  receptors  of  suit- 
able cells  and  a  toxophore  group  which  exerts  the  specific  poisonous 
action  upon  the  cell. 


Fig.  28. 


DacterialCell 


Development  and  action  of  tozin.s,  agglutinins,  precipitins.  1.  I>evelopment  from  bacterial 
cell.  2.  Free  toxin,  etc.  3.  United  to  receptor  of  susceptible  cell  and  active.  4.  United  to 
antitoxin  and  inert.    5.  Tozopbore  group  destroyed,  as  in  the  toxoid. 


Toxins  are  composed  of  various  toxin  molecules  with  varying 
degrees  of  affinity  for  antitoxin  and  various  degrees  of  toxicity. 
When  such  toxins,  in  bulk,  are  incompletely  saturated  with  antitoxin, 
the  most  active  toxin  molecules  are  first  saturated,  leaving  less  active 
molecules  untouched.  Such  incompletely  saturated  toxins  are  called 
toxones  and  produce  in  animals  modified  toxic  symptoms  (late  pareses 
in  diphtheria).  Bordet,  however,  offers  another  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  toxones. 

Toxins  may,  spontaneously  or  from  a  variety  of  procedures,  lose 
many  or  all  of  their  toxophore  groups,  without  losing  their  hapto- 
phore groups  or  their  capacity  to  unite  with  antitoxin.  They  are 
then  called  toxoids  (Fig.  28). 

A  toxin  cannot  unite  with  a  cell  which  does  not  possess  receptors 
with  affinities  for  that  toxin.  Although  most  cells  possess  some 
receptors  for  all  toxins,  some  cells  have  a  great  abundance  of  recep- 
tors for  particular  toxins.  Thus,  brain  tissue  of  many  animals 
absorbs  many  times  as  much  tetanus  toxin  as  does  liver  tissue. 
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Tlie  niude  of  action  of  the  toxophore  group  upon  the  cell  is  not 
iimlorstood,  but  resembleH  in  many  respects  a  fermentative  process. 
All  these  combinations  ami  actions  retpiire  time. 

The  haptophore  group  of  toxins  is  usually  unaffected  by  moderate 
heat,  but  the  toxophore  group,  while  not  th'ermolabile,  is  less  stable 
than  the  other  and  may  be  destroyed  by  many  procedures  not  affect- 
ing the  Iiaptophore  group.  Immunization  by  toxones  and  tosnids, 
which  possess  imsaturated  haptophore  groups,  has  been  demonstrated. 

Cytoljrsbu,  Hemolysins.  Ojrtases.  The  deslruction  of  bacterial  and 
other  foreign  cells  results  from  the  interaction  of  two  principles,  the 
ImmuTif  boiiy  [nmboct-ptor,  fixtilor,  fiubgUmoe  ueiislbUatrice)  and  the  com- 
plemejtt  {aJexiju;  adttiment). 

The  complement  \s  derived  principally  from  leucocytes,  is  present 
in  ttll  nnrmul  sera,  and  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  oa"  or  65°  C  for 
one-half  hour.  There  are,  perhaps,  thermostable  complements.  The 
complements,  like  receptors  of  Oraer  II.,  possess  two  ^iips,  a  hapto- 


DcralopnwDl  and  •cUdd  nf  ertoljrUa  iRuU.  1.  AmbocSpUX  devclupliiii  Imm  liDmiintr 
Inii  ocll.  Z  Fnx  umboceplar  *»  Id  heiniili'Uo  urum.  1.  Complcmenl  uicboml  in  cell  bf 
ainboca|>lo[.  4,  Conpleiiwat  •nclioml  in  ■mbociiptor.  bat  pre*iiuled  from  «ollnD  on  nucBp- 
tlblc  «ll  b;  mDIUtnbaoeplor. 

phore  group  uniting  with  the  immune  body,  and  a  toxophore  group 
exerting  destructive  action  on  the  attacked  cell.  Heat  destroys  the 
toxophore  group,  and  heated  complements  are  called  complemmt^ufg. 
They  may  still  combine  with  the  immune  body  by  their  uninjured 
haptophore  grout*.  Although  complement  is  present  in  nomml  serum, 
Ehrlich  claims  tne  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  complements  in  both 
normal  and  immune  sera.  C'oniplements  are  less  s|>ecific  in  their 
action  than  immune  bodies.  Thus  the  immune  liwly  of  humanized 
rabbit  serum — i.  c,  one  which  has  been  immunized  to  human  blood — 
acta  almost  exclusively  on  human  red  celU,  but  the  complement  for 
such  immune  body  may  be  supplied  by  a  variety  of  sera.  Yet  for 
bacterial  Immune  bixlics  some  complements  are  much  more  active 
than  others  and  some  ore  entirely  inert.  The  amboceptor  (immune 
body)  of  cytolytic  sera  is  derived  from  the  cells  against  which  the 
immunization  is  directed  and  from  the  leucocytes,  and  consists  of  the 
free  receptors  of  these  cells,  receptors  of  Ortler  III.     For  example. 
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the  amboceptors  of  humanized  rabbit  serum  cousist  of  free  receiitors 
produced  in  excess  and  cast  off  into  the  serum  from  the  red  cells  of 
tlie  rabbit  affected  by  the  toxic  influence  of  the  injected  human  red 
cells.  Tliey  are  also  produced  by  otlier  cells  which  have  to  some 
extent  the  same  receptors  as  the  red  cells.  The  amboceptors  devel- 
oped in  bactericidal  serum  are  derived  from  tissue  cells  and  espe- 
cially from  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  (Metchnikoff).  Tlie  amboceptor 
resists  healing  above  55°  to  65°  C.  It  possesses  a  cytophile  group 
which  unites  with  the  cell,  and  complementophile  groups  which  unite 
with  the  complements.  It  may  be  represented  by  an  arrow,  the  head 
being  the  haptophore  group  and  the  tail  lines  the  various  comple- 
meotophile  groups  {Fig.  30). 

The  function  of  the  amboceptor  is,  therefore,  to  fasten  the  active 
complement  to  the  cell. 


a>HH}^ 


Agglutinins.  When  foreign  cells  or  bacteria  are  injected  into 
suituble  animals  their  sera  develop  the  property  of  agglutinating  in 
vitro  the  particular  cells  or  bacterium  used  in  the  injection.  This 
action  resides  in  an  albuminous  element  of  the  serum,  consisting  of 
the  tree  receptors  of  Order  II.  thrown  off  from  the  cells  chiefly 
affected  by  the  injections.  These  receptore  differ  from  those  con- 
stituting the  hemolytic  amboceptor.  They  are  therraostabile.  They 
possess  a  haptophore  group  uniting  with  the  cell  or  bacterium  and 
an  agglutinophore  or  zymophore  group  which  brings  about  this 
agglutination.  The  agglutinophore  group  may  be  destroyed  while 
the  haptophore  group  pei-sists  (agglutinoids).  Xo  complement  is 
necessary  for  their  action  (Fig,  28). 

The  nature  of  the  agglutinating  process  is  very  obscure. 

FredpitinB,  OoaKUliiu.  When  delibrinated  blood  or  any  albumin 
in  solution  is  injected  into  suitable  animals  their  sera  develop  the 
capacity  of  precipitating  in  vitro  the  albumins  used  in  the  injections. 
The  reaction  is  highly  specific  (cf.  Serum  Blood  Test),  The  same  laws 
which  govern  the  agglutinins  apply  to  the  precipitins. 

Antitoxins,  Antiagglutinins,  Anticomplements,  Antiamboceptora, 
Anticytolraina.  The  injection  into  suitable  animals  of  toxins,  agglu- 
tinins, complements,  amboceptors,  or  cytolysina  eives  origin  to  Ijudies 
in  the  serum  which  annul  in  vitro  the  properties  of  the  principles 
injected.     These  bodies  are  receptors  of  Order  I. 

The  antitoxins  are  free  receptors  which  unite  with  the  haptophore 
group  of  the  toxins  and  prevent  the  union  of  the  toxin  with  the 
susceptible  cell.  Antiagglutinins  and  antieomplements  are  devel- 
oped m  the  same  manner. 

The  injection  of  heated  cytolytic  serum,  free  from  complement, 
produces  an  antianiboceptor  which  unites  with  the  oytophile  group 
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of  the  atulxtceptor,  thus  preventinj^  its  unioQ  with  the  susceptible 
oell,  but  leaving  the  oooiplementophile  group  still  capable  of  altnict- 
iu);  the  complement. 

The  injection  of  a  bactericidal  or  cytolytic  neriim  containing  both 
amboceptor  and  complement,  produces  botli  autiamboceptor  and 
antioomplemeut  (Fiy.  2!*). 

OUnical  Types  of  Leucocftosis. 

Digestion  Leacocytosis.  Although  digestion  Icucocytosis  was 
one  <if  th<;  earliest  of  iibserved  phenomena  regarding  leucocytes 
(Nasse,  Vin^how),  owing  to  the  uncertain  methods  employed  by  some 
later  observers,  and  to  the  subsequent  discovery  of  other  marked 
physioli^ical  variations  in  the  numbers  of  the  cells,  the  occurrence 
of  a  leuoocytoais  referable  to  digestion  was  not  fullv  accepted  until 
Pohl,  in  dogs,  and  Limbeck  and  R.  Miiller,  and  Hieder,  in  man, 
investigated  the  subject  with  the  necessary  precautions  against  pos- 
sible disturbing  factors. 

It  is  DOW  evident  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  digeslion  leuoocy- 
tosis  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  normal  percentage  of  each  individual, 
and  not  to  rely  upon  general  averages,  as  the  effect  of  digestion  is 
not  great,  and  the  leucocytes  at  periods  well  distant  from  meals  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  health,  age,  state  of  circulation,  nutri- 
tion, and  digestion,  of  the  individual.  With  these  precautions  it 
has  been  found  that  a  full  meal  raises  the  number  of  leucocytes  in 
the  average  healthy  subject  about  ^3  per  cent.  (Rieder),  beginning 
certainly  witbin  one  hour,  reaching  a  maximum  in  three  to  four 
hours,  and  thereafter  gradually  declming.  The  exact  figure  reached 
cannot  have  much  significance,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  but  in 
adults  the  maximum  is  not  often  above  15,000  to  lli,000.  In  healthy 
fasting  subjects  the  increase  is  rarely  over  3000  cells,  but  in  invalids 
the  variation?  are  slightly  greater, 

A  failure  of  digeslion  leucoeytosis  in  healthy  adults  is  sometimes 
observed  and  may  be  referred  to  a  prolongation  of  the  process,  or  to 
chronic  torpidity  of  the  intestines,  or  to  accidental  causes. 

The  quality  of  the  food  lias  sometimes  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
grade  of  leuoooytosis.  Highly  albuminous  meats,  readily  digested 
and  absorbed  in  considerable  (guantitv,  have  much  more  influence 
upon  leucocytes  tlian  a  meal  of  vegetables  and  fats.  Indeed,  although 
Dupcrie  has  reported  digestion  lenoocytosis  after  exclusively  vege- 
table diet,  it  is  usually  not  seen  in  any  vegetarian  animal,  proltably 
because  of  slower  digestion  and  absorption. 

Of  the  disorders  in  which  digestion  leucoeytosis  may  I>e  expected 
to  fail  the  mildest  are  those  marked  by  torpidity  of  stoniacn  and 
bowels,  which  lengthens  the  time  and  diminishes  the  completeness 
oF  digestion  and  absorption  (Rieder).  R.  Miiller  found  it  difficult 
to  exoite  leuoocytosis  in  ajianic  subjcclg,  except  by  very  large  meals, 
until  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  wa.s  much  improved,  and 
Rieder  also  observed  no  increase  but  even  a  diminution  of  white  cells 
in  similar  ca.-M<s.    Among  various  htwpital  cases  confine<l  to  Ited  from 
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chrooic  couiplaints  the  leucocytosis  sometimes  exceeded  the  normal 
limits,  sometimes  was  absent. 

When  from  any  other  cause  the  leucocytes  are  distinctly  increased, 
as  in  pre^ancy,  inflammatory  disease,  etc.,  digestion  usually  fails  to 
produce  a  further  demonstrable  increase. 

In  fkiidren,  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  most  observers  have  found 
more  marked  digestion  leucocytosis  than  in  adults,  especially  after  a 
meat  diet  (v.  Jakech,  Rieder).  The  first  digestive  activity  in  the 
newborn  infant  excites  a  considerable  leucocytosis,  Sohiff  finding 
an  increase  from  19,000  to  27,000  one  hour  after  the  first  nursing, 
and  36,000  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  after  several  nuraings. 
Bdvaten  the  tenth  and  Jifieent/t  years  Rieder  found  leucocyloses  of 
3000  to  9000,  the  average  increase  being  greater  than  in  adults.  In 
the  aged  it  is  somewhat  less  than  in  adults  (Pohl). 

In  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  R.  Miiller  first  called  attention  to  the 
absence  of  distinct  digestion  leucocytosis  which  marks  this  condition, 
finding  that  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  HCl  or  pepsin  these 
cases  uo  not  show  a  pronounced  increase  of  leucocytes  after  meals. 
From  later  reports  it  appears  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  cases  of  gas- 
tric cancer  fail  to  show  any  distinct  digestion  leucocytosis  (2000  to 
3000),  although  there  are  some  clear  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  more 
examples  of  a  slight  increase.  This  failure  of  lencocytosis  is  appar- 
ently independent  of  the  presence  of  HCl  or  pepsin,  occurs  when 
stenosis  does  not  exist,  and  is  referred  by  Schneyer  to  involvement 
of  the  neighboring  lymphatics,  and  to  complicating  gastric  catarrh. 
In  vety  advanced  cases  it  is  perhajts  invariably  absent  (Hartung). 
In  various  other  conditions  sometimes  simulating  gastric  cancer,  as 
benign  stenosis,  ulcer  of  stomach,  chronic  gastric  catarrh  (Schneyer, 
Capps,  Cabot),  as  well  as  in  carcinoma  of  other  viscera  (Hartung), 
well-marked  digestion  leucocytosis  is  the  rule. 

As  a  diagnostic  t^t,  the  absence  of  digestion  leucocytosis  has  not 
been  found  to  give  as  reliable  evidence  as  was  first  hoped,  because, 
as  recently  shown  by  Sailer  and  others,  it  is  too  frequently  absent 
in  other  conditions.  As  evidence  against  cancer,  the  presence  of 
digestion  leucocytosis  is,  however,  of  consideraitly  greater  value, 
though  by  no  means  positive.  Nevertheless  the  examination  of  the 
blood  deserves  a  place  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  often  obscure  disease. 

Origin  of  Digestion  Leucocytosis.  The  essential  factor  in  digestion 
leuoocytosis  is,  without  doubt,  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  principles.  This  absorptive  process  has  been 
shown  by  Hoffmeister  to  excite  a  considerable  proliferution  of  mono- 
nuclear cells  in  the  adenoid  tissue  throughout  the  gastro-inleslinal 
tract.  It  would  seem  that  such  increase  of  mononuclear  cells  must 
necessarily  cause  an  increased  number  of  these  cells  to  reach  the  cir- 
culation, and  Pohl,  in  fact,  reported  finding  the  mesenteric  veins 
during  digestion  in  dogs,  much  richer  in  leucocytes,  both  mononu- 
clear and  polynuclear,  than  the  arteries,  Rieder,  however,  could  not 
find  such  a  disproportion  between  veins  and  arteries,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  experimental  data  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  marked  increase  of  lymphocytes  which  characterizes  digestion 
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leucocytosis  is  referable  to  an  iiioreased  outpour  of  lymph  from  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  occurrence  of  which  during  digestion  there  are 
obvioud  reaaons  for  ncoeptiug. 

Since  the  proportions  of  mononuclear  and  polynuclear  cells  are  not 
greatly  disturbed  in  digestion  leuoocytosis,  tlie  marrow  must  furnish 
a  considerable  number  of  neutrophile  leucocytes,  and  the  cheuiotactic 
properties  of  the  absorbed  albumins  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  their  outpour. 

Hoarding  the  psaot  proportions  of  different  cells  in  digestion 
leuoocytosis  data  are  not  numerous  but  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
is  a  "  mixed  leucocytosis,"  both  lymphocytes  and  polynuclear  cells 
being  increased,  more  especially  the  lymphocytes.  The  eosinophilea 
are  usually  reduced  (Uieucr). 

Leueoq/UiU  u/ltr  Maict^ar  Exerlitut  and  from  Ptrtpiralion,  In  each  of  four 
coDtMtant*  in  it  twenty-five  mile  runniDg  race,  Larrabee  round  teucocytixii, 
14,400  to  22.200  cells,  and  k  few  tnirelapyi«B.  The  lubjet^ta  lost,  during  the 
race,  frum  two  and  a  half  to  live  and  a  i|uarter  pounda  in  weight,  and  were 
frreatly  exhuustt-d.  This  leucocytoais  is  prohably  of  similar  siKniflcaDce  with 
Itiat  obMrved  after  convuliloiu. 

In  twenty-nine  childron  subject  tn  spontaneous  sweAts,  or  made  to  sweat  by 
hot-air  buths,  Hanniit  fuund  leut^ocytoeis  in  77  per  cent.  lu  seven  cases  there 
wwi  an  iniTuiuie  of  3')00  cells;  ju  15.  an  increase  of  8000  to  6000.  The  leueu- 
cylo«i«  diHappearcd  within  onc-bair  hour. 

Leucocytosis  of  Pregnancy,  The  occurrence  of  moderate  leuco- 
cytosis in  the  latter  mouths  of  pregnancy,  though  previously  known, 
waa  first  fully  studied  by  Halla,  who  found  a  raiirkeil  increai-e  in  ten, 
a  slight  increase  in  six  (12,000  to  ia,0<X)),  and  no  cliange  in  three, 
out  of  nineteen  coses  examined. 

Rieder  cUniinHled  any  j>ossible  effects  of  digestion,  allowing  his 
paticnta  to  fast  sixteen  hours,  nud  found  a  leucocytosis,  averaging 
iy,000  cells,  in  only  lwen(y-one  of  thirty-one  cases,  all  the  excep- 
tions being  multipane.  Of  seventeen  multipara?  leucocytosis  waa 
absent  in  ten.  Limbeck  found  11,000  to  13,000  cells  in  each  of  four 
cases  examined,  and  Cabot  reports  unusually  high  counts  (25,O0O  to 
'ilfiOO)  in  three,  and  the  ordinary  increase  in  uine  cusee.  Hubbard 
and  White  report  polynuclear  leucocytosis  in  80  per  cent,  of  their 
fifty-five  cases,  most  marked  and  constant  in  young  primipara?.  The 
averages  twenty-four  hours  before  labor  were:  prunipane  15,000, 
multipara  11,700.  Before  tlie  end  of  the  third  month  no  leuoocy- 
tosis 18  to  be  expected  (Rieder),  but  the  exact  iieriod  of  ita  appear- 
ance has  not  been  determined.  Rieder  made  trie  interesting  obser- 
vation in  six  cases  that  in  the  ninth  month  of  finit  or  subsequent 
pregnancies,  whether  leucocytosis  exisis  or  not,  digestion  causes  a 
dimiDution  instead  of  an  increase  of  white  cells. 

After  parturition,  the  leucocytes  gradually  diminish,  reaching  the 
normal  usually  in  four  to  fourteen  days,  but  this  diminution  is  fre- 
({Uently  interrupted  by  slight  disturljuiaces  referable  to  the  repair  of 
marked  erosions  or  tears  of  the  genital  tract,  to  mild  disorders  of  the 
breasts  and  to  the  loss  of  blo<Hl.  During  and  immediately  after 
childbirth  a  considerable  increase  of  leucocytes  has  l)een  ob.icrved  in 
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a  moderate  number  of  reported  cases  (Kosina  and  Eokert,  Malaa- 
8CZ,  Fouaeaier,  Rieder). 

The  studies  of  Zangemeister  and  Wagner  have  important  bearing 
on  previous  work  in  this  Held.  They  found  that  among  healthy 
women  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-four  years  of  age  the  leuco- 
cytes varied  greiitly,  and  in  sixteen  there  were  over  12,500  white 
cells.  In  fifty-seven  pregnant  women  about  the  same  figures  and 
variations  were  obtained,  except  that  counts  below  10,000  disap- 
peared, and  twenty-one  gave  over  12,500.  Parturition  increased 
the  leucocytes  in  alt  of  sixty-three  cases  up  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
when  the  count  promptly  fell.  In  childbed,  seveuty-five  cases,  there 
waa  usually  a  steady  decrease,  sometimes  interrupted  by  after-pains, 
absorption  of  lochia,  etc. 

The  leucocytosis  of  pregnancy  has  been  referred  to  various  causes, 
none  of  which  seem  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Virchow  found 
a  parallel  between  the  increase  of  leucocytes  and  the  widening  of 
the  uterine  and  abdominal  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  and  the  in- 
crease of  metabolism  in  the  uterus  and  its  contents.  Mochnatscheff's 
comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  leucocytes  in  the  finger  blood  and  in 
the  cervix  uteri  do  not  seem  calculated  to  demonstrate  an  increased 
supply  of  any  variety  of  cell  from  the  latter  region.  Limbeck  sug- 
gests that  the  changes  in  the  breasts  are  the  chief  factor,  recalling 
the  round-cell  infiltration  whieh  many  such  glands  show,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  very  active  cellular  processes.  He,  with  others,  has 
supposed  that  this  leucocytosis,  like  that  of  the  newborn,  may 
repre:deot  a  continuous  effect  of  digestion,  an  opinion  which  cannot 
be  accepted,  since  digestion  leucocytosis  is  usually  suppressed  in  late 
pregnancy.  Considering  the  behavior  of  leucocytes  in  general,  it 
seems  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  active  cellular  processes 
in  the  breasts,  uterus,  vascular  system,  and  fetus,  and  the  associated 
increase  of  metabolism  should,  when  instituted  for  the  first  time, 
find  a  sympathetic  excitement  in  the  blood-producing  organs.  Being 
a  "  mixed  leucocytosis,"  with  all  but  eosinophiles  normally  repre- 
sented, this  leucocytosis  is  probably  not  either  infiamraatory  or  toxic. 

The  Leucocjrtosia  of  tne  Newborn.  That  the  blood  of  new- 
born infants  invariably  shows  a  well-marked  leucocytosis  was  noted 
by  many  early  observers,  in  greatest  detail  bv  Havem,  who  found 
an  average  at  birth  of  16,000  to  18,000,  a  rapid  "decrease  to  7000 
toward  the  third  to  fourth  days,  when  the  initial  loss  of  weight 
becomes  most  marked,  and  a  subsequent  increase  to  tlOOO  or  11,000, 
with  beginning  increase  in  Innly  weight.  In  children  at  eight 
months  he  found  14,000  to  21,000  white  cells,  while  by  the  fifteenth 
month  the  numbers  commonly  dropped  to  10,000,  and  he  noted  also 
that  the  increase  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  lymphocytosis,  the 
Biunll  lymphocytes  being  four  to  five  times  as  numerous  as  in  adults. 

These  main  features  of  the  leucocytosis  of  the  newborn  appear 
again  in  Rieder's  observations,  who  found  slightly  greater  numbers, 
14,200  to  27,400,  in  a  few  subjects,  in  whom  the  initial  decrease  on 
the  third  to  fifth  days  was  also  well  marked  and  apparently  unaffected 
by  the  first  demands  on  digestion.     Rieder  found  the  leucocytosis  of 
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the  ohil<l  uniformly  greater  than  that  of  the  mother,  and,  except  for 
the  ppeliiniuarv  decrease  of  the  first  week,  much  more  persistent. 
His  differential  counts  8how  tlmt  the  lymphocytes  are  not  in  exces- 
sive proportion  at  hirth,  but  that  this  excess  becomes  established 
later.  (So  also  (rundobin.)  His  cases  showed  at  birth  a  considerable 
excess,  also,  of  eosinophile  oelU. 

Sohiff  examined  eleven  infanta  twice  daily  for  two  weeks,  his 
results  showing  exetsgive  variaiioTta  in  the  numbers  of  lencocytes  in 
the  first  few  days  (10,000  to  Sfi.OOO),  referable  apparently  to'  over- 
foet^ling  and  diarrhea.  The  preliminary  decrease  beginning  on  the 
third  to  fifth  days  is  quite  noticeable  in  his  tables.  At  tlie  end  of 
two  weeks  the  leucocytes  numbered  10,000  to  15,000. 

Gnndobin's  observations  show  that  the  leucocytes  remain  high 
during  the  first  year  of  infancy  (1 1,000  to  14,000) ;  tlmt  the  excess 
of  lymphocytes  is  established  before  the  tenth  day  and  persists 
throughout  the  first  two  years  (50  to  liS  per  cent),  when  they  begin 
to  decline,  reaching  the  proportions  of  the  adult  about  the  eighth  to 
tenth  years. 

Observations  »s  thk  Lepcocttosib  op  thb  Nrwdors, 

UMyma ■Tenmeforfonr-algbl  bouti,  i^ooo 

■'  .....   thlhl  ulUtinbday.  'jam 

»nernfUid«y,  B,nOO  to  1 1 ,0no 

OCto (oiiu>tweni)--areboun.  ta.noo  Ufa.aoo 

BaUff rbny«lsbt  bnun  iri.inu  to  Kl.MU 

fuiinh  la  ei«nt«iilb  >Ur.  It.ooo  lo  Is.OOO 

Wotoa«t«i»k]'  .  aibinh,  lo.wo 

-'....,  fsiaidaj.  si.am 

OoQdoblTi lul  lU;.  faiiu.  8,osa 

.....  nWrtb.  I9.«oo 

.....  twonly-loiir  boun,  Z3.DD0 

"         ,       .             .      -  rorty.elghi  houri.  17.600 

Kniger                       ...  miit  U  tbrae  dayi,  1K,<XM 

,       .  liter  tbirddfty,  IS.OOO 

RlBdur                .        ,        ,        ,  xbtrtb,  14.I00M37,«00 

...  flMund  lo  fourth  day  H,7ntT  to  1^400 

liter  Taunb  d*y.  11,400  lo  U^WO 

Prom  the  above  conflicting  reports  it  is  ditlicult  to  give  precise 
details  regarding  the  leucocytosis  of  the  newborn.  Rieder's  obser- 
vations soem  to  the  writer  the  most  reliable,  in  which  a  moderately 
high  proportion  of  white  cells  is  found  at  birth,  a  distinct  decrease 
on  the  second  to  fourth  days  witli  the  diminution  of  weight,  followed 
by  a  less  marked  but  persistent  leucocytosis.  Further  very  careful 
studies  are  nec<le<l  in  this  field. 

R^arding  the  origin  of  this  form  of  leucocytosis,  opinions  are  at 
varianoe.  That  the  initial  increase  is  referable  to  concentration  of 
the  bloo<l  and  venous  stasis  seems  to  be  true  both  of  red  and  of  white 
cells.  The  preliminarj-  decrease  the  writer  believes  to  be  due  to 
improvement  in  the  venous  circulation  with  relief  of  cyanosis,  and 
the  absorption  of  fluids.  The  suhsetiucnt  increase  and  permanent 
leucocytosisof  infancy,  being  largely  alymphocytosis,  probably  repre- 
aenta  to  a  considerable  extent    continuous    digestion    leucocytosis. 
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Tbftt  it  is  not  entirely  referable  to  digestion  is  indicated  by  the  low 
counts  found  by  Rieder  on  the  second  to  fourth  days,  after  frequent 
nursing. 

Post-hemorrhagic  Leucocytoais.  A  well-marked  leucocytosis 
following  acute  hemorrhage  was  described  by  the  older  writers 
(\'irchow,  Nasse,  etc.),  but  the  detailed  study  of  this  conditiou  was 
reaervwi  until  Lyon  and  Huhnerfauth  investigated  the  effects  of 
hemorrhage  by  the  newer  methotis, 

Huhnerfauth  found  in  nine  dogs,  losing  about  4  \kt  cent,  of  their 
body  weight  by  acute  hemorrhage,  that  the  leucocytes  were  often 
slightly  diminished  immeiliately  after  tlie  operation,  much  increased 
(maximum  45,000)  on  the  following  day,  and  that  this  increase  per- 
sisted in  some  degree  for  two  to  three  weeks.  Lyon,  in  similar 
experiments,  also  found  an  iuitial  decrease  a  few  minutes  after  the 
hemorrhage,  but  soon  a  very  marked  increase  of  the  white  cells, 
reaching  its  highest  point  (62,000)  within  six  to  eight  hours,  declin- 
ing rather  rapidly  after  three  to  four  days,  but  persisting  thereafter 
in  moderate  degree  for  days  or  weeks.  In  the  liuman  subject  after 
a  surgical  operation  attended  with  dangerous  hemorrhage,  Lyon 
found,  after  one  hour,  41,625  leucocytes ;  after  five  days,  14,300,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  increase  for  oue  week.  In  a  case  of  leukemia, 
splenectomy  caused  the  leucocytes  to  jump  from  40.3,000  to  850,000 
several  hours  before  death  from  hemorrhage  and  shock.  Kie<lcr 
repeated  the  experimeuts  on  dogs,  finding  the  usual  changes,  as  a  rule, 
but  in  one  instance  a  large  hemorrhage  failed  to  cause  leucooytosis. 
In  differential  counts  he  observed  that  most  of  the  leucocytes  were 
polynuclear,  finding  as  high  as  97  per  cent,  of  neutrophile  cells 
immediately  after  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  human  subject  he  was 
unable  to  find  very  pnre  examples  of  post-heraorrhagio  leucocytosis, 
but  rejjorted  15,000  cells  after  pulmonary  hemorrhage  in  phthisis  ; 
32,600  (1,300,001)  red)  after  hemorrhage  from  cancer  of  the  uterus  ; 
26,500  (1,985,000  red)  in  ulcer  of  stomach. 

Head  demonstrated  a  slight  temporary  diminution  of  leucocytes 
occurring  a  few  minutes  after  severe  hemorrhage  in  dogs,  which  was 
soon  replaced  by  leucocytosis  lasting  seven  days. 

The  neutrophile  cells  are  usually  the  ones  most  affected,  the  eosin- 
opbiles  sometimes  ap|>earing  in  considerable  numbers  (Lyon,  Hall 
and  Eubank),  and  the  small  lymphocytes  showing  a  relative  increase 
(Rieder),  Ehrlich  and  I^rfizanis  found  13.7  per  cent,  of  myelocytes 
in  a  marked  post-hemorrhagic  leucocytosis,  and  in  one  of  the  writer's 
cases  of  splouectomy  with  profuse  hemorrhage  the  bloo<l  for  some 
days  closely  resembled  that  of  myelc^nous  leukemia. 

In  general,  the  kucoci/tosis  foUoioing  hemorrhage  is  in  proportion  lo 
the  extent  and  rapidiiy  of  the  loss  of  blood,  but  it  iisuatly  disappears  or 
greaUff  diminiHhea  long  be/ore  the  red  ceils  are  restored.  The  infusion 
of  fluids  has  been  found  to  considerably  increase  the  leuctwytosis. 
This  result  has  been  repeatedlv  observed  in  cases  of  splenectomy 
(1-  v.). 

The  not  infrequent  failure  of  post-hemorrhagic  leucocytosis,  as 
reported  by  Rieder,  Stengel,  Cabot,  and  others,  has  not  been  ex- 
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plained.  In  euoli  casea  tbe  n 
eytea  (Stengel).  Erb,  bowe 
ct/tosia  after  lietnorrliage. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of 
post-heniorrbagic  leucocjiosis  is  the  otitpour  of  lym)^)h  wliicb  restores 
the  lost  bulk  of  blood.  Were  this  the  only  factor,  however,  the  new 
cells  ought  to  be  principally  lymphocytes,  and  the  high  proportion 
of  neutrophile  cells  commonly  seen  points  to  a  s|ieoial  draining  of  the 
marrow  or  ]K>ssibly  to  increased  cellular  activity  in  this  tissue. 
Againat  this  view  are  the  facts  that  normoblasts  are  not  numerously 
present  until  the  second  to  the  third  day,  while  the  leucocytes  arc 
moat  numerous  after  a  few  hours. 

The  old  opinion  of  Samuel,  A'irohow,  and  others,  that  the  more 
ooheaive  neutrophile  cells  are  retained  in  the  vessels  is  perhaps  still 
wortliy  of  consideration.  After  the  infusion  of  salt  solution  the  high 
percentage  of  |»olynuclear  celU  win  be  [lartly  referred  to  the  chemo- 
tactic  influence  of  this  lluid  ujKin  the  marrow. 

Cachectic  Leaoocytoais.  0{  the  varieties  of  leucocytosis  classi- 
fied by  Uiedor  that  which  is  freciuently  associated  with  severe  anemia 
and  cachexia  is  the  least  homogeneous.  In  its  causation  figure 
many  of  the  conditions  already  shown  to  fretjuently  excite  leucocy- 
tosis, especially  loss  of  blood  and  inflammatory  processes.  Yet  there 
exists  a  considerable  group  of  cases,  marked  by  continuous  leucocy- 
tosis, in  which  other  influences  combine  to  increase  the  production  of 
white  cells,  and  to  develop  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  leucocytosis 
which  deserves  a  special  description. 

\Vhite,  Cruveilhier,  Paget,  and  others  before  them,  who  first 
described  cachectic  leucocytosis,  regarded  the  excess  of  cells  as  frag- 
ments of  the  neoplasm.  Audral  and  Gavaret,  Chaillou,  and  Vidal, 
recognized  these  cells  as  leucocytes.  This  correct  interpretation  was 
soon  followed  by  the  more  detailed  study  uf  the  condition  by  Lucke, 
Sappov,  Ncpveu,  and  especially  by  Hayem,  Alexander,  Schneider, 
Pec,  Reint>ach,  and  Kieder,  each  of  whom  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  present  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  clearest  examples  of  this  sort  of  leucocytosis  are  seen 
in  the  cachexia  of  malignant  tumors,  where  the  combination  of 
hydremia,  looal  inflammatory  prooesses,  and  s|)eciflc  toxemia  are  the 
principal  factors  oonceroed. 

Chronic  tinemia  may  lead  to  increase  of  leucocytes  iu  the  circula- 
tion through  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  the  increased  activity 
of  red  marrow,  here  often  moderately  hyperplastic,  and  the  lowered 
blood  pressure.  Illustrations  of  the  working  of  these  iufiuencea  are 
seen  tn  the  increase  of  [lost^hcmorrhagic  leucocytosis  after  infusion, 
and  in  the  periodical  appearance  of  normoblasts  and  mixed  leucocy- 
tosis in  advanced  chlorotic  anemia.  Yet  chronic  hyperemia  and 
extreme  hyi>erplasin  of  tbe  red  marrow  alone  are  not  necessarily 
aocompanied  by  leucocytosis,  but  often  exist  with  diminished  leuco- 
cytes, as  is  usually  seen  iu  uncomplicated  primary  pernicious  anemia, 
so  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  chronic  hydremia  more  llian  a 
predisposing  influence  in  cachectic  leucocytosis. 
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Horbaczewski  and  Lowit'  ascribe  both  the  hydremia  and  ihe  leuco- 
oytoBis  of  cachexia  to  the  lymphogogic  and  chemolactic  influence  of 
nucldm,  which  in  increased  ciuantity  are  set  free  by  the  excessive 
destruction  of  tissue  elements,  but  Lowit  claims  from  his  experi- 
mental study  of  the  subject  that  increased  jlow  of  lymph  alone  is  incap- 
able of  producing  kacocytoais. 

Local  infiammaiions  are  probably  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
marked  cachectic  leucooytosis.  These  may  be  traced  in  the  growing 
edges  or  ulcerating  surfaces  of  malignant  tumors,  In  various  internal 
suppurative  or  necrotic  processes  in  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  and 
in  exacerbations  of  underlying  chronic  inflammations. 

The  special  involvement  of  the  blood-forming  organs  by  neoplasms 
and  inflammations  has  been  found  not  only  to  increase  the  leuco- 
cytes in  the  circulation,  but  at  limes  to  give  a  special  character  to  the 
leuoocytosis  which  may  be  of  diagnostic  service — c.  17.,  eosinopliilia 
and  lymphocytosis  with  sarcoma  of  bone  or  lymph  nodes.  While 
sarcoma  is  usually  attended  with  lymphocytosis,  carcinoma,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  excites  a  polynuelear  leuoocytosis,  a  difference 
which  may  perliaps  be  referred  to  the  freedom  of  the  lymph  paths 
in  the  former  and  their  occlusion  tn  the  latter  case. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  as  the  essential  element  in 
cachectic  leucooytosis  a  chronic  toxemia,  which,  in  several  conditions, 
is  of  more  or  less  specific  character. 

Some  importance  here  attaches  to  the  ob8er\'ations  of  Hayem,  who 
noted  the  disappearance  of  persistent  leucooytosis  (10,000  to  21,000) 
in  four  cases  after  removal  of  cancers  of  the  breast,  while  a  recur- 
rence of  the  tumor  he  claims  to  have  predicted  from  a  slight  per- 
sistent increase  of  leucocytes.  Grawitz  has  shown  that  injections  of 
extract  of  carcinomatous  tissue  and  of  tuberculin  have  a  marked 
lymphogt^c  effect.  The  distinct  cachexia  which  often  foreshadows 
tJie  appearance  of  a.  malignant  neoplasm  is  abundant  clinical  evidence 
that  these  new-growths  elaborate  powerful  toxins,  but  it  has  never 
been  oonculsively  shown  that  these  toxins  have  any  particular  influ- 
ence upon  leucooytosis,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  seems  to  arise 
from  other  factors.  The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the 
absence  of  any  nniForm  relation  between  cachectic  leucooytosis  and 
the  extent  of  miliary  tubercles  and  gummata,  or  the  extent,  location, 
and  histological  structure  of  malignant  tumors.  General  miliary 
tuberculosis,  acute  or  chronic,  usually  fails  to  excite  leucooytosis. 
The  writer  has  seen  severe  anemia  without  leucooytosis,  with  extensive 
gummata  iu  liver,  spleen,  and  thoracic  and  abdominal  lymph  nodes, 
and  in  general  carcinomatosis. 

Indeed,  in  a  review  of  many  reported  oases  and  in  the  writer's  own 
experience,  in  ihe  great  vwijonty  of  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis,  tvhereuio- 
ew,  nephritis,  in  a  large  proportion  of  earoinomata,  and  in  n  rather 
smaller  proportion  of  sarcomata,  cachexia  in  unaccompanied  by  leueo- 
cutome  wilese  there  Is  distinct  local  inflammation,  necrosis,  or  hevwr- 
rhoffe.  Whence  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  marked 
Uucocytotis  in  the  course  of  cachexia  suggests  a  search  for  one  of  iJiese 
complications. 
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Antemortem  Leacocytosis.  In  1883  Littcn  reported  from 
several  htmded  examinations  of  the  blood  of  forty  moribund  cases  in 
whom  DO  leucocytosis  had  previously  existed,  that  be  had  found  in 
many  a  more  or  leas  pronounced  increase  of  white  cells,  beginning  at 
a  variable  period  before  death. 

When  dissolution  was  rapid  no  leucocytosis  was  found,  but  when 
pTo1onge<],  the  increase  of  white  cells  was  verv  marked  (one  to  live 
of  red).  Litten  ^vas  unable  to  offer  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  and  failed  to  give  exact  numerical  estimates  and  impor- 
tant clinical  details  of  his  cases,  so  that  his  interesting  observations 
attracted  but  little  notice. 

In  1886,  Gnittlieb  found  30,000  leucocytes  six  hours  before  death 
in  a  case  of  iternlcious  anemia  which  had  previously  showu  no 
increade.  Kieder  found  well-marked  antemortem  leucocytosis  in 
three  of  four  cases,  in  one  of  which  8!l.5  per  cent,  of  60,000  cells 
were  polynuclear.  The  case  not  showing  leucocytosis  was  compli- 
cated with  aspiration  pneumonia.  Many  later  reports  of  Isolated 
observations  on  this  variety  of  leucocytosis  have  proven  the  freijuency 
of  its  ooGurrenoe,  but  have  not  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  special  peculiarities  or  its  signiUcanoe. 

It  appears  most  probable  that  a  considerable  variety  of  factors  is 
oonoenied  in  the  antemortem  increase  of  leucocytes,  Cohnheim's 
theon,'  that  diminishing  blood  pressure  causes  an  increased  otitjtour 
of  lymph  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  post-hemorrhagic  leuco- 
cytosis, but  not  by  the  high  percentage  of  polynuclear  cells  and  of 
nucleated  red  cells  usually  present.  Litten's  suggestion  that  there 
is  an  unequal  distribution  of  leucocytes  in  favor  of  the  iwripbL'ral 
capillaries  is  in  accord  with  the  known  effects  of  stasis.  Limbeck's 
opinion  that  antemi>rlem  leucocytosis  probably  results  in  most  cases 
from  terminal  infections  mav  certainly  apply  to  many  instances 
marked  by  excess  uf  polynuclear  cells,  but  not  to  all,  especially  to 
those  rare  cases  showing  lymphocytosis. 

The  character  of  antemortem  leucocytosis  seems  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  precedent  condition.  In  leukemia  and  inflanimatorA'  dis- 
eases the  cells  principally  Increased  are  the  polynuclear  forms  of  the 
marrow,  and  along  with  these  many  nucleated  red  cells  and  some 
mvelocytes  are  commonly  drawn  into  the  circulation.  In  the  ter- 
mioiil  stages  of  lymphatic  leukemia  the  lymphocytes  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

Pronounced  antemortem  lymphocytosis  has  been  seen  in  perni- 
oioun  anemia  by  Cabot  and  by  the  writer,  in  diphtheria  and  other 
conditions  in  ciiiUIren,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
malaria.  Its  rather  frequent  occurrence  is  constantly  leading  to 
erroneous  diagnoses  of  acute  lymphatic  leukemia. 

It  would  seem  tluit  the  effects  of  terminal  inHammations,  ante- 
mortem  dissemination  of  intestinal  and  other  bacteria,  antemortem 
hyperpyrexia,  vasomotor  pareais,  serous  exudates,  diarrhea,  lack  of 
fluids  ordinarily  inge.'tted,  etc.,  have  not  received  sufficient  attention 
in  this  im|K>rtant  Held,  and  that  the  entire  subject  needs  investigation 
on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  than  has  yet  Iteen  attempted. 
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EzperimeiLtal  Leacocytosis.  1,  By  DrngB  and  CbemicalB.  Tiie 
earliest  obaervatioiis  on  experunental  leucocytosls  were  thuse  of  Hirt, 
who,  iu  1866,  reported  an  increase  (lOU  to  300  per  cent.)  of  white 
cells  following  the  administration  of  tr.  ferri  pom.,  tr.  myrrh.,  etc. 
The  same  effect  was  noted  by  Meyer  from  turpentine,  camphor,  and 
oil  of  peppermint.  Later  Pohl,  in  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  origin 
of  digestion  leucocytosia,  tested  the  effects  of  a  large  number  of  drugs, 
finding  that  the  aromatic  extracts  and  oils,  v^retable  bitters,  certain 
alkaloids  (piperin,  strychnine,  and  others)  caused  a  rather  distinct 
(40  to  120  per  cent.)  leucocytosis,  when  administered  to  fasling  dogs. 
Alcohols,  salts  of  various  alkalies,  lead  acetate,  ciipric  sulphate,  calo- 
mel, caffeine,  and  quinine  be  found  to  be  inert,  and  oxide  of  iron 
usually  so.  In  general  these  leucocytoses  appearml  within  one-half 
hour  and  disappeared  in  two  hours,  and  were  therefore  less  marked 
and  persistent  than  those  excited  by  the  absorption  of  digested  albu- 
mins. 

Repeating  these  experiments  on  man,  Binz  and  Limbeck  induced 
leucDcytosis  by  means  of  camphor  and  oils  of  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
and  anise,  but  Rieder  found  it  impossible  to  secure  much  effect  from 
extract  of  gentian  or  tincture  of  myrrh.  Even  such  a  bland  fluid  as 
solution  of  common  salt  iu  subcutaneous  injection  has  bt-en  shown 
to  excite  transitory  leucocytosis  (Lowit,  Rieder). 

Bernard,  and  Meyer  and  Seegen  found  the  leucocytes  doubled  after 
the  administration  of  20  gt.  of  ether, 

Horbaczewski°  found  a  moderate  diminution  of  leucocytes  in  man 
after  administraion  of  quinine  and  of  atropine,  and  a  considerable 
increase  from  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  pilocarpine.  The  writer 
has  failed  entirely  to  produce  distinct  leucocytosis  in  rabbits  by  use 
of  pilocarpine.  Gazza  reports  that  digitalis  in  therapeutic  doaes  causes 
leucocytosis  whicii  increases  until  death  if  the  drug  is  pushed  to  fatal 

Winternitz  studied  the  effects  of  a  great  variety  of  drugs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  grade  of  local  inflamma- 
tion and  ihe  degree  of  intravascular  leucocytosis.  He  divided  these 
agents  into  two  chuses,  one  of  which,  including  salts  and  simple 
irritants  such  as  free  ucids  and  alkalies,  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
induced  slight  local  disturbance  and  moderate  leucocytosis  and  fever ; 
while  the  other,  including  vesicants,  sapotoxin,  digitoxin,  silver 
nitrate,  copper  sulphate,  mercurials,  and  antimonials,  produced 
aseptic  suppuration  and  higher  leucocytosis.  He,  therefore,  estab- 
lished for  these  agents  the  same  relation  between  local  reaction  and 
general  leucocytosis  that  Limbeck  has  shown  for  bacterial  cultures. 

Moderate  grades  of  leucocytosis  have  been  reported  by  Wilkinson 
from  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  quinine,  salii-in,  etc., 
from  nuclein  by  v.  .Taksch,  from  salicylic  acid  by  Schretber  and 
Zandy,  from  morphine  and  sodium  salicylate  by  Bohland.  The 
writer  once  counted  28,000  cells,  mostly  polynuclear,  in  coma  from 
morphine,  forty-eight  hours  before  death,  All  of  these  observations 
point  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  effects  of  drugs  in  the  clin- 
ical study  of  leucocytosis  in  disease. 
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2.  "Bif  Bacterial  OnlttireB.  Limbeck  injected  cultures  of  bacteria 
ioto  the  knee-joints  of  fasting  dogs,  and  foimd  the  maximum  leiico- 
cytosia  at  the  end  of  six  to  twentv-four  hours,  two  to  three  timen  the 
nonnai  numbers  being  corauionly  reached,  and  J*8  to  93  per  cent, 
of  the  cells  being  polynuclear.  The  pyogenic  staphylococci  were 
most  active,  increasing  the  leucocytes  sixfold  to  sevenfold  ;  utrepio- 
coccug  pi/offcnat  came  next,  and  Friedlander's  pneumobaoiUus  third,  in 
effectiveness. 

Uteder  repeated  these  experiments,  using  cultures  from  solid  media 
only.  He  showed  that  such  material  was  very  much  less  active  in 
producing  leucooytosis  than  are  the  fluid  cultures,  that  the  increase 
IS  preceded  by  a  transient  decrease  of  cells,  and  that  ^he  injections 
may  be  followed  by  persistent  liypoleuoocytosis  and  death  of  the 
animal. 

A  sufficient  number  of  observations  have  since  shown  that  prac- 
tically all  pathogenic  bacteria  in  subcutaneous  or  intraveuous  >ujee- 
tion  exert  positive  chemotactic  influence  upon  leucocytes.  The 
duration  of  the  period  of  diminution  and  the  d^ree  of  subsequent 
increase  of  leucocytes  vary  considerably  with  the  different  species, 
cultures,  and  individuals. 

■1.  By  Bacterial  Proteins,  etc.  Aft«r  Limbeck's  demonstration  of 
the  chemotaclic  effects  of  bacterial  cultures,  it  was  soon  shown  that 
various  bacterial  and  other  extracts  are  ecjually  powerful  excitants  of 
leucocytosis,  as  oadavarin,  putresoin,  ptomaines  of  decomposing 
flesh,  extracts  of  steriliited  cultures  of  staphylococci,  and  phlogosin, 
a  crystalline  alkaloid  obtained  from  similar  cultures  (Scheurlen, 
Grawitz,'  Ilehring,'  Arloing,  I^eber'). 

The  more  complete  separation  of  the  active  chemotactio  principles 
of  bacterial  cultures  was  accomplished  by  Kuchner  following  Xenelci's 
method.  Buchner  found  that  the  leucocytes  are  influenced  soleiv  by 
the  albuminous  principles  of  bacterial  cultures,  and  these  he  isolated 
from  a  considerable  number  of  species,  in  the  form  of  bacterial 
"  proteins."  From  bafUiwi  pytwyaneuit  he  secured  a  protein  which, 
after  four  daily  doses  of  two  grammes,  increased  the  leucocytes  seven- 
fold. Testing  the  effi-cts  of  the  decomposition- products  of  animal 
tissue,  peptone,  alakli-alhumiu,  and  calcium,  he  found  these  agents 
com  para  lively  inactive  and  coneludefl  that  the  principles  derived 
from  inflamed  tissue  are  unimportant  adjuncts  to  the  hictenal  pro- 
teins in  exciting  inflammatory  leucocytosis. 

Koch's  tuberculin  was  early  shown  to  cause  at  the  height  of  the 
reaction  a  moderate  and  rather  transitory  increase  of  polynuclear  leu- 
cocytes and  a  simultaneous  diminution  of  eofiinophile  oells  (Uskow, 
Tschistovitch,  /appert).  Botkin  found  it  impossible  to  increase  the 
effects  by  repeated  daily  doses.  A  marked  and  [>ersistent  increaae 
of  eosinophile  cells,  reaching  in  one  case  85  per  cent,  and  in  another 
oonttnuing  for  ten  weeks,  follo^Hng  the  febrile  reaction  and  frequently 
saaociated  with  cutaneous  eniptions,  has  been  noted  by  Grawitz,* 
Neosser,'  Canon,  Botkin,*  and  Zappert. 

A  recent  extensive  study  by  Liebmann  indicates  tliat  tubercu- 
lin intluenoes  both  leucocytes  and   the  tubercle  bacillus,  drawing 
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each  into  the  circulation,  in  man  and  lower  animals.  Liebmaun 
Gonld  find  no  great  uniformity  in  the  behavior  of  eoainophile  cells, 
but  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  tuberculin  caused  a  marked  increase 
of  neutrophile  cells,  a  moderate  increase  of  mononuclear  leucocytes, 
and  the  apiiearance  of  a  moderate  number  of  mast-cells. 

That  leucocytosis  follows  the  injection  of  a  great  variety  of  bacte- 
rial filtrates  and  exti'aols  has  been  shown  also  by  a  large  number  of 
later  experiments.  The  grade  of  leucocytoais  varies  considerably, 
depending  on  the  quantity  aud  virulence  of  the  toxin  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  animal. 

Rieder  found  the  leucocytes  increased  twelvefold  after  three  daily 
injections  of  pyocyanin.  Occasionally  one  encounters  persistent 
hypoleucocytosis,  as  did  Romer  after  using  large  injections. 

4.  B7  Varions  Organic  Principles.  The  Dorfiat  school  first  studied 
the  effect  upon  leucocytes  of  another  group  of  agents,  including 
several  animal  principles.  They  found  hypoleucocytosis  followed  by 
hyperleucocytosis  in  marked  degree  after  the  injection  of  fibrin  fer- 
ment, pepsin,  peptone,  hemoglobin,  decomposing  albuminous  fluids, 
pus,  and  crushed  lymphoid  tissue  (Hirt,  Bojanus,  Hoffman,  Him- 
melgtjema,  Heyl,  Groth). 

liOwit  studied  the  effects  of  various  albuminous  and  organic  prin- 
ciples, injected  into  animals,  finding  hypoleucocytosis  followed  by 
varying  grades  of  hyperleucocytosis  from  hemialbumose,  peptone, 
pepsin,  nnoleinic  acid,  nuelein,  urea,  aoiiium  urate,  curare,  and  pyo- 
cyauiu,  and  tuberculin. 

Vegetable  albumins  were  first  used  to  excite  local  purulent 
exudates  by  Buchner,  who  obtained  aseptic  pus  in  lai^e  quantities 
by  the  injection  into  the  pleura  of  ground  wneat,  pus,  fossil  earth, 
and  gluten  casein.  Rieder  and  Hahn  also  secured  a  high  grade  of 
leuoocytosis  by  the  same  agents, 

Goldscheider  and  Jacob  proceeded  still  further  in  the  study  of  the 
chemotactic  properties  of  animal  extracts,  finding  powerful  effects 
from  the  injection  of  glycerin  extracts  of  spleen,  thymus,  and  mar- 
row, but  none  from  extracts  of  thyroid,  Hver,  kidney,  and  pancreas. 

Applications  of  Experimental  Lencocrtosis.  In  l^tl4  Pawlowsky 
reported  that  he  had  saved  animals  from  fatal  doses  of  anthrax  by 
injections  of  papayotin,  abnn,  and  rioin,  which  are  very  active  exci- 
tants of  Icncocytosis,  and  he  recommended  that  anthrax  in  man  be 
treated  by  local  injection  of  these  agents.  In  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
in  which  leucocytosia  had  been  excited  by  papayolin,  or  better  by 
abrin,  injections  of  tubercle  bacilli  were  less  frequently  followed  by 
generalization  of  the  tuberculous  proces.<t,  sometimes  by  greater  ten- 
dency to  fibrous  growth  in  the  tubercles,  or  even  by  total  disappear- 
ance of  tubercles  already  existing. 

In  1895  Lowy  and  Richter  reported  tliat  rabbits  in  which  they 
had  eslabliahed  marked  leuoocytosis  by  repeated  injections  of  "  sper- 
min  "  withstood  injections  of  pneumocuccus  cultures  three  to  four 
times  as  large  as  were  required  to  kill  control  animals.     The  thera- 

Sutic  effect  was  much  less  marked  when   the  bacterial  injections 
lowed  those  of  spermin  withio  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 
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Guldscheider  and  Muller  then  took  occasion  to  recall  some  unsuc- 
cessful ezperinienls  of  their  own  performed  on  guinea-pigs,  in  which 
Icucooytoais  had  been  excited  by  injections  of  splenic  pulp  extract. 
This  procedure  they  bad  found  to  yield  no  therapeutic  influence  on 
infections  by  bofiUus  diphiherUt;  tetani,  protetm,  or  pneurnocomuji. 

Goldscbeider  and  Jacob  had  also  previously  attempted,  without 
euoceas,  to  favorably  influence  by  artincial  leucocytoais  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  and  piier[>cral  aepais. 

In  animaU  which  bad  received  injections  of  albumosey  Jacob 
found  that  subsequent  infection  with  virulent  Imoterial  cultures  was 
Iwtter  with8t*>od  if  the  iofection  occurred  when  the  leucocj'tes  were 
on  the  increase  from  the  previous  injection  of  albuniose,  but  when 
the  infection  occurred  in  the  stagie  of  hypoleucocytosis  it  was  more 
rapidly  fatal  than  in  the  control  nnimals.  Considerable  therapeutic 
effect  was  apparently  obtained  when  the  administration  of  albumose 
occurre*!  dnnng  the  increase  of  leucocytes  resulting  from  the  bacte- 
rial injection. 

Hahn  was  able  to  retard  the  pn^ress  of  anthrax  infection  in  rab- 
bits by  previously  exciting  leucocytosis  by  means  of  albumoseg,  but 
with  a  few  favorable  resnlts  were  a  larger  number  of  failures.  He 
went  on  to  show  that  the  bactericidal  action  of  blood  both  in  man 
and  animals  is  increased  during  the  stage  of  hyperleuoocytosis. 

From  the  foregoing  studies  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  rational 
basis  for  the  employment  of  artificial  leucocytosis  iu  the  treatment 
of  some  infections  processes,  since  both  tlic  phagocytic  and  bacteri- 
ciilal  powers  of  the  blood  arc  thereby  increased.  It  has  recently 
bea^'U  shown  that  the  treatment  of  some  infectious  diseases  by  animal 
scrum  is  ineffective,  jirobably  l>ecause  the  serum,  rich  In  immune 
body,  "  amboceptor,"  is  deficient  in  suitable  complements,  and  various 
atlemitts  liavc  been  made  to  eup]ily  such  complements  artificially. 
Yet  tne  results  in  man  are  as  yet  not  very  favorable,  since  there  is 
no  known  method  of  exciting  with  impunity  continuous  leucocytosis 
in  the  human  subject,  and  the  search  among  lower  aninmls  for  com- 
plements adaptetl  to  the  human  subject  has  not  thus  far  succeeded. 
The  limitation  of  puerpend  se|)ticcmia  by  exciting  localisted  abscesses 
by  injections  of  vesicants,  the  extrusion  of  inoperable  malignant 
tumors  by  erysipelas,  and  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  with  pvocy- 
anin  illustrate  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
branch  of  thenipculic8. 
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THE  OGGTTSBENGE  OF  EOSINOPHILE  CELLS,  MAST- 
CELLS,  MTELOCYTES,  AND  LYMPHOCYTES. 

EGSmOPHILIA. 

Physiological  Variations.  The  number  of  eosinophile  cells  in 
the  blood  of  healthy  adults  varies,  according  to  Zappert,  between  55 
and  784  per  cubic  millimetre  (0.67  to  1 1  per  cent.),  but  in  the  majority 
of  individuals  the  limits  are  between  1  and  4  per  cent.  Zappert 
regards  50  to  100  per  cubic  millimetre  as  a  low  normal  count,  100 
to  200  as  intermediate,  200  to  300  as  high  normal,  and  over  300  as 
pathological. 

In  children  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  eosinophile  cells  is  the 
rale,  and  the  variations  in  number  are  slightly  greater.  The  average 
appears  to  be  about  1  to  2  per  cent,  greater  tlian  in  adults. 

There  are  no  uniform  changes  referable  to  old  age,  sex,  pregnancy, 
menstruation,  or  digestion.  A  slight  increase  after  coitus  has  been 
observed.  According  to  Herder's  observations,  eosinophilia  is  a 
racial  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  South  China.  While 
Europeans  in  that  locality  seldom  showed  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
these  cells,  the  healthy  Chinese  gave  an  average  of  15  per  cent.,  in 
anemia  and  rheumatism  20  per  cent.,  malaria  12  to  37  per  cent., 
leprosy  30  to  42  per  cent. 

Pathological  variations.  From  the  fact  that  eosinophile  cells 
may  be  multiplied  many  times  without  passing  the  limits  established 
as  physiologiod,  it  is  obvious  that  none  but  considerable  changes  in 
their  absolute  numbers  can  have  any  distinct  pathological  signifi- 
cance; yet  the  observations  on  eosinophilia  have  referred  cjuite  as 
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mitdi  tu  persistently  high  or  low  averages  within  normal  liniite  as 
to  distinct  increase  or  decrease,  and  a  certain  pathological  signifi- 
cance has  been  shown  to  go  with  these  lesser  variations. 

Diseases  of  tlie  Blood.  In  leukemUi  the  presence  of  large  ntimhers 
of  eosinophilo  cells  was  first  regarded  by  Ehrlich  as  the  pathogno- 
monic sign  of  myelogenous  leukemia,  but  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  eosinophilia  may  be  very  marked  in  other  conditions,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  these  oells  in  leukemia  almost  invariably  lies  within 
normal  limits  (1  to  7  per  cent.).  Their  total  numbers,  however,  are 
very  greatly  lucreased,  Kieder's  highest  estimate  reaching  29,000  per 
cubic  millimetre.    In  lymphatic  leukemia  they  are  commonly  absent. 

The  presence  of  eosinophile  myelocytes  was  regarded  by  Miiller 
and  Rieder  as  pathognoinonio  of  leukemia,  but  these  cells  arc  nut 
infrcijuently  found  in  other  conditions.  The  writer  finds  tliat  ven,- 
lai^  darkly  staining  eosinophile  gninnlcM  in  mononuclear  cells  are 
practically  limite<l  to  leukemic  bl(K)d,  but  isolated  examples  have  been 
seen  in  malaria  (Itignami), 

In  chhrosM  the  eosinophilcs  may  be  moderately  inorea.>ied,  normal, 
or  much  diminished,  ^ppert  was  unable  to  verify  Xeusser's  belief 
that  their  absence  in  chlorosis  is  of  unfavorable  import. 

In  iKcondary  anemia  the  occurrence  of  eosiiiophile  cells  depends 
largely  upon  the  underlying  condition,  the  anemia  itself  not  effecting 
any  increase  but  rather  a  decrease.  There  are,  however,  many 
examples  of  secondary  anemia  with  marked  eosinophilia—  t,  g,,  anky- 
lostomiasis. 

Diseases  of  Longs.  The  occurrence  of  large  numbers  of  eosiuophile 
cells  in  tiic  bli">d  and  sputum  of  nsthmaticn  was  first  noted  by  Gol- 
laach,  and  has  been  uniformly  confirmed  by  later  observers  (Leyden, 
Zappert,  Mandybur,  Weiaa,  (.iabritschewski),  who  have  found  them 
to  vary  in  the  blood  of  such  cases  from  9  to  22  per  cent.  In  simple 
emphysema  they  are  not  markedly  increased,  and  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  they  are  usually  much  diminished.  Where  tuberculosis 
complicates  emphysema,  both  blood  and  sputum  may,  however,  show 
un  excess  of  eosiuophile  cells  (Weiss,  Aronson  and  Philip). 

In /u6crcu/'Mn>  of  lungs  or  other  tissues  an  absence  of  ensinophile 
cells  from  the  blood  is  often  observed,  and  this  fact  has  l)een  of  con- 
siderable value  in  differential  diagnosis  between  this  and  other  condi- 
tions in  which  normal  or  increased  numliers  of  these  cells  are  present ; 
yet  when  tuberculosis  is  accompanied  by  cachexia  and  irregular 
suppuration,  eosinophile  cells  may  reappear  in  moderate  numlien. 
Ncusser  believes  tliat  when  thewo  cells  persist  in  tuberculosis  the  out- 
come is  usually  favorable,  since  grtuty  subjects  are  comiMiratively 
resistant  to  this  infection  ;  yet  tuberculosis  in  emphysematous  lungB 
is  not  in(re«iuently  seen  at  autopsy.  The  eosinophilia  following 
injections  of  tuberculin  has  alreatly  been  considered.  In  subacute 
or  chronic  tuberculous  lesions  eosinophile  celts  are  vcrj-  frequently 
present  in  the  tissues  in  large  numbers. 

In  febrile  diseases  of  liver  sjid  gastro-intestinal  tract  the  occurrence 
of  ooslnopliile  cells  in  the  bloo^l  shows  no  uniformity.  They  have 
been  found  moderately  increased  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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In  chnmic  nephritis  the  eosinophile  cells  are  apt  to  reach  the  higher 

Ehysiological  limits.     Neusser  believes  that  uremic  seizures  are  regu- 
irly  aocompanied  by  increase  of  these  cells  in  the  bloody  and  Zappert 
and  Castellmo  report  such  cases. 

In  nervous  diseases,  functional  and  organic,  Zappert  found,  as  a 
rale,  a  moderate  increase  of  eosinophile  cells,  without  being  able  to 
substantiate  Neusser's  classification  of  neuroses  into  those  with  and 
those  without  eosinophilia.  The  latter  he  preferred  to  regard  as 
exceptions  to  the  very  general  rule.  In  a  distinct  sympathetic 
neurosis  they  were  not  increased.  In  general  insanity  no  uniform 
increase  has  been  demonstrated  (Zappert,  Krypiakiewicz).  Jelliffe 
found  a  moderate  increase  in  one  ana  a-  total  absence  of  eosinophiles 
in  five  of  twenty  cases  of  general  paresis.  In  Basedow^s  disease  they 
are  usually  increased  (Neusser). 

Neusser  finds  eosinophilia  in  a  variety  of  nervous  disorders,  the 
psychoses  of  menstruation,  puerperal  mania,  epilepsy,  tetany,  Base- 
dow's disease,  hemicrania.  In  acute  mania  not  connected  with  preg- 
nancy, and  in  melancholia,  Somers  found  a  well-marked  and  uniform 
eosinophilia. 

Tnmors.  From  observations  on  twenty-four  cases  Zappert  con- 
cluded that  a  very  uncertain  eosinophilia  may  occur  with  new- 
growths,  especially  when  cachexia  is  not  advanced.  He  found  17.76 
per  cent,  of  eosinophiles  in  one  of  several  cases  of  lymphosarcoma, 
and  a  distinct  increase  in  isolated  cases  of  carcinoma.  Neusser  claims 
that  eosinophilia  arising  in  the  course  of  a  tumor  growth  indicates 
metastasis  in  the  marrow,  and  Reinbach  found  60,000  in  a  case 
of  lymphosarcoma  with  metastasis  in  the  marrow.  Feldbausch 
studied  the  occurrence  of  eosinophile  cells  in  tiunors.  He  always 
found  them  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  growing  edges  of  epithe- 
liomata,  less  often  in  carciiiomata,  while  in  some  lymphosarcomata 
they  were  very  abundant. 

Skin  Diseases.  Various  cutaneous  lesions  have  furnished  some  of 
the  most  marked  and  interesting  examples  of  eosinophilia.  While 
the  highest  numbers  of  these  cells  have  been  found  in  pemphigus 
(4800),  it  has  been  shown  by  Canon  and  verified  by  Zappert  that 
the  eosinophiles  are  affected  not  so  much  by  special  forms  of  cuta- 
neous lesions  as  by  the  extent,  intensity,  and  lack  of  healing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  lesion.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  local 
afflux  of  eosinophile  cells  occurs  in  the  early  and  in  the  less  active 
stages  of  many  cutaneous  lesions,  and  is  often  insufficient  to  cause  a 
general  increase  in  the  blood.  That  many  lesions  are  caused  by  local 
toxic  agents  having  special  chemotactic  influence  over  eosinophile 
cells  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  pemphigus  artificial  blisters  do 
not  necessarily  contain  the  larger  numbers  of  these  cells  that  are 
found  in  the  spontaneous  lesions  (Kreibich). 

Among  the  diseases  showing  high  eosinophilia  may  be  mentioned  : 
pemphiguSy  eczema^  gderoderma,  psoriasis,  pellagra y  lupm,  if  wide- 
spread, urticaria  (60  per  cent.,  Lazarus)  (Zappert,  Neusser,  (.'anon, 
Tscheleneff,  Laredde). 

In  the  blood  of  leprosy  Graucher  and  Bensaude  found  8.48  to  28 
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per  cent.,  Darier  as  high  as  61  per  cent.,  and  Bettman  7  to  18.4  per 
cent. 

In  pemphigus  Coe  reports  one  case  with  12,000  leucocytes  and  10 
to  51  per  cent,  of  eosinophile  cells,  and  another  &tal  case  with  6  per 
cent     Russ  observed  a  fatal  case  in  which  there  was  no  eosinophilia. 

In  zoster  Bettman  found  a  high  proportion  of  eosinophile  cells  in 
the  vesicles,  but  usually  no  increase  in  the  circulating  blood. 

Sabrazes  and  Mathis  followed  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  eight 
cases  of  zoster.  The  Hb  and  red  cells  were  unaffected.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  eruption  they  found  leucocytosis  11,780  to  16,740,  which 
increased  until  the  third  to  fifth  days,  maximum  17,900,  and  usually 
persisted  three  to  five  days  longer,  disappearing  as  the  vesicles 
began  to  &de.  During  desquamation,  eighth  to  twelfth  days,  there 
was  sometimes  a  second  increase  (14,880  to  16,120),  especially  of 
eosinophile  cells.  All  varieties  of  white  cells  were  in  excess,  and 
the  percentage  of  polynuclear  cells  was  rarely  above  normal.  The 
eosinophile  cells  were  usually  abundant,  4  to  8  per  cent.,  and  once 
reached  20.5  per  cent.  The  vesicles  showed  progressive  increase  of 
polynuclear  cells  until  the  sixth  day,  when  eosinophile  leucocytes 
began  to  appear  in  the  exudate. 

Post-febrile  Eosinophilia.  In  nearly  all  forms  of  acute  polynuclear 
leucocytosis  an  absence  of  eosinophile  cells  has  been  noted.  Scarlet 
fever,  acute  rheumatism,  and  malaria  sometimes  furnish  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Early  in  the  decline  of  the  febrile  process, 
and  before  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  have  greatly  decreased,  eosino- 
phile cells  begin  to  reappear,  and  may  shortly  be  found  in  more  than 
normal  numbers.  The  reappearance  of  eosinophile  cells  in  pneumonia 
and  septic  processes,  etc.,  has  often  been  found  to  herald  a  favorable 
turn  in  the  disease,  but  usually  other  favorable  clinical  symptoms 
are  present  at  the  same  time. 

In  malaria  J  eosinophile  cells  usually  persist  in  small  numbers 
during  the  paroxysm,  while  in  the  afebrile  interval,  and  in  chronic 
cases,  a  slight  eosinophilia  exists,  and  may  be  a  useful  diagnostic 
feature  of  the  blood. 

In  acule  rheumatisin  they  are  usually  present  in  moderate  num- 
bers during  the  fever,  increase  slightly  during  convalescence,  and 
in  one  of  Zappert's  cases  a  relapse  was  attended  with  a  further 
increase. 

Acute  Exanthemata.  In  scarlatina  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  usual  rule  that  eosinophiles  disappear  during  febrile  leucocy- 
tosis, for  in  this  disease  they  usually  persist  and  may  be  markedly 
increased.  This  peculiarity  was  first  noted  by  Kotschetkoff,  who 
found  that  the  oxyphile  cells  steadily  increase  during  the  fever,  reach 
a  maximum  in  the  second  or  third  weeks  (8  to  15  per  cent),  and 
fall  to  normal  in  six  weeks.  In  his  very  severe  cases,  however,  they 
fell  more  rapidly.  Rille  found  marked  eosinophilia  in  severe  cases, 
and    Zappert,  Silvester,  and   Felsenthal    have  added  confirmatory 

reports. 

In  mea^^ks  eosinophiles  are  usually  normal  or  diminished  (Zappert, 

Felsenthal,  Cabot). 
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In  some  other  acute  simple  erythemata  Zappert  found  distinct 
eosinophilia. 

Oonorrhea.  According  to  Bettman,  eosinophile  leucocytes  appear 
in  gonorrheal  pus  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  when  the 
exudate  is  largely  serous.  Here  as  elsewhere  it  seems  that  when  the 
stage  of  exudation  of  neutrophile  cells  is  reached  the  eosinophiles 
largely  or  entirely  disappear,  to  return  again  during  the  decline  of 
the  discharge.  This  latest  contributor  also  agrees  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  posterior  urethra  and  prostate  is  usually  attended  with 
a  marked  increase  of  oxyphile  cells  in  the  discharge,  and  he  finds 
further  a  similar  influence  from  the  involvement  of  the  epididymis. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that  the  eosinophile  cells  of  the  blood 
are  increased  when  they  are  abundant  in  the  discharge,  but  not  in 
any  proportionate  degree  (Posner,  Finger,  Pezzoli,  Janowsky,  Epstein, 
Tscheleneff,  Vorbach).  Bettman  found  25  per  cent,  in  a  case  com- 
plicated by  epididymitis. 

Syphilis.  A  very  uniform  increase  of  eosinophiles  accompanying 
cutaneous  syphilis  was  noted  by  Rille  and  by  Loos,  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Muller  and  Rieder  and  of  Zappert,  though  less  numerous, 
did  not  bear  out  these  claims.  In  a  case  of  congenital  syphilis  Muller 
and  Rieder  found  a  well-marked  increase  (12  per  cent.). 

Of  oflteomalacia  Neusser  finds  two  types,  with  and  without  eosino- 
philia. The  latter  are  usually  advanced  cases  with  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bones  and  marrow  and  myelocytes  in  the  blood.  The 
former  include  those  cases  in  which  castration  has  been  followed  by 
recovery. 

Goat.  Neusser  first  called  attention  to  the  high  proportion  of 
eosinophile  cells  in  the  blood  of  gouty  subjects.  Although  his  opinion 
was  not  supported  by  extensive  reports,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  in  the  gouty  diathesis  the  eosinophiles  reach  Zappert's  interme- 
diate or  high  normal  limits.  Yet  in  testing  this  rule  the  writer 
soon  found  that  this  feature  of  the  blood  is  of  little  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  acute  gout,  meeting  with  cases  in  which  the  blood  contained 
few  oxyphile  cells.  In  the  irregular  manifestations  of  the  diathesis, 
eosinophilia  appears  to  be  more  uniform  but  still  subject  to  many 
variations. 

Intestinal  Parasites.  Infection  with  various  common  intestinal 
parasites  is  accompanied  by  extreme  eosinophilia,  as  first  noted  by 
Buckler  in  1894. 

In  cases  infected  by  oxyurisj  Buckler  found  1 9  |ier  cent,  of  eosino- 
philes; by  a9caris,  16  per  cent.;  anhylosiomay  72  per  cent.;  tenia 
mediocandkUay  34  per  cent.  In  most  of  these  cases  eosinophile  cells 
and  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  are  abundant  in  the  feces. 

Ankylostomiasis,  however,  is  not  always  accompanied  by  eosino- 
philia or  crystals  in  feces  (Ehrlich).  In  the  anemia  from  bothrio- 
etphalits  lotus  Schumann  found  few  eosinophiles  in  the  blood.  Trichi- 
nosis has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  marked  bv 
extreme  eosinophilia. 

In  cases  of  echinococcus  cyst  Dargein  reports  12  per  cent,  of 
eosinophile  cells. 
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Qirifiii  mnd  Significance  of  Eosinophilia.    The  very  diverse 

v>(uukHi$  that  liave  prevailed  r^arding  the  origin  of  eosinophilia  can 
onlv  bi*  tiiiaUy  reix>nciled  by  holding  strictly  to  the  view  that  eosino- 
(»hi)e  cell*  are  deriveil  solely  from  the  eosinophile  cells  of  the  bone- 
iuan\>w«  That  a  K>oal  multiplication  of  these  cells  may  occur  under 
kiuMiy  vnnHUUstanocs  is,  however,  strongly  su^ested  by  their  abun- 
\laiK>^  in  ivrtain  foci,  especially  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
Thu!k  in  the  absence  of  general  eosinophilia,  rich  deposits  of  cosino- 
yixW^  ivllsi  are  often  found  in  normal  tissues,  in  cutaneous  vesicles 
aiul  )m!*tules!t,  in  chronically  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  in  nasal 

IK>ly|vi  and  other  tumors,  and  in  leprous,  tuberculous,  and  syphilitic 
t^ciioiisk  Irately  thev  have  been  found  in  very  large  numbers  in 
bUKKly  exudates  in  tW  pleura  (Weiss*).  Their  abundance  in  the 
miUHiMa  and  exudate  of  the  inflamed  bronchi  in  asthma  led  Neusser, 
aiult  on  (mrallel  grounds,  many  others  to  actively  maintain  their  local 
origin  ajmrt  from  the  bone-marrow.  In  one  case  of  pemphigus  with 
iiiarke^l  UhviI  and  general  eosinophilia,  Neusser*  is  reported  to  have 
f\miul  no  increase  of  eosinophiles  m  the  bone-marrow,  but  studies  in 
ihU  iniiM»rtant  field  are  yet  entirely  inadequate  to  figure  in  the  dis- 
oukmUmk  In  the  marrow  of  cases  of  malaria  showing  eosinophilia 
the  writer  found  an  increased  number  of  eosinophile  cells,  while  in 
other  ei^t^H  without  eosinophilia  these  cells  in  the  marrow  also  were 
iletloient.  Dominici  founa  an  excess  of  eosinophiles  in  the  marrow 
of  a  mbbit  showing  marked  eosinophilia. 

The  exponents  of  the  local  origin  of  eosinophile  cells  have  been 
unable  to  bring  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  these  cells  undergo 
luitotio  division  in  the  skin  or  tliat  neutrophile  granules  are  there 
truUMforined  into  eosinophile. 

The  writer  believes  that  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  general 
and  l<MMil  eosinophilia  can  best  be  explained  by  the  same  chemotactic 
principles  that  are  known  to  control  neutrophile  cells.  From  the 
olkfMTvations  on  eosinophile  cells  in  gonorrheal  pus,  in  cutaneous 
and  serous  exudates,  and  in  the  blood  it  appears  that  inflammatory 
prtMlucts  attract  these  cells  at  one  stage  and  neutrophile  cells  at 
another  and  more  acute  stage.  As  purulent  exudates  of  small  extent 
nuiy  e4Uise  no  general  leuoocytosis — e,  g.,  furunculosis — so,  many 
eutimeous  lesions  with  exudates  composed  largely  of  eosinophiles 
eauso  no  general  increase  in  the  circulation,  but  when  either  reaches  a 
mtrtain  grade  the  neutrophile  or  eosinophile  cells  are  drawn  from  the 
marrow  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  blood. 

Khrlich  finds  reason  to  believe  that  substances  which  attract 
(H)sinophile  cells  may  be  derived /rom  the  destruction  of  epithelial  04*118, 
as  seen  in  the  local  eosinophilia  about  the  ulcers  of  lupus  after  injec- 
tion of  tuberculin,  from  m\icin  (is  in  nasal  polyps,  and  from  toxins  of 
parasites,  Michaelis  has  shown  that  when  lactation  is  interrupted  in 
the  guinea-pig  many  eosinophile  cells  collect  in  the  breasts  ;  but  in  the 
human  breast  after  stagnation  of  milk  Unger  found  many  mast-cells. 

Weiss  has  recently  maintaine<l  that  local  eosinophilia  tends  to  occur 
where  there  is  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  the  derivatives  of 
hemoglobin  being  absorbed  by  the  poly  nuclear  cells  and  deposited  in 
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the  form  of  eoeinophile  granules.  He  bases  this  opinion  on  the 
observation  of  a  case  of  septicemia  with  hemorrlia^ic  pleural  effusion. 
In  the  blood  there  were  40  per  cent,  of  eosinophile  cells,  while  in 
the  sediment  of  the  exudate  76  per  cent,  of  these  cells  were  found. 
He  refers  to  two  other  somewhat  similar  cases  reported  by  Harmser. 

The  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  significance  of  eosinophilia 
is  that  of  Xeusser^  and  his  pupils,  who  from  extensive  observations 
have  found  evidence  that  the  supply  of  eosinophile  cells  in  the  blood  is 
coniroUed  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  thai  eosinophilia  is  the 
expression  of  sympathetic  nervous  irritation.  This  irritation,  they 
believe,  may  proceed  from  the  generative  organs,  ovaries,  uterus,  or 
prostate,  disorders  of  which,  with  their  related  neuroses,  are  usually 
accompanied  by  eosinophilia ;  from  the  skin,  diseases  of  which  have 
furnished  some  of  the  best  examples  of  eosinophilia ;  from  the  intes- 
tines, from  which  the  toxemia  of  parasites  and  that  of  gout,  which 
Neusser  regards  as  of  intestinal  autotoxic  origin,  give  rise  to  marked 
eosinophilia,  etc. 

Following  out  this  idea,  Neusser  has  elaborated  an  extensive 
ischeme  of  the  altruistic  relations  of  the  viscera  in  disease,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  correlate  nearly  all  the  diseases  showing  eosinophilia. 
He  finds  a  necessary  sequence  of  events  in  a  case  which  suffered  from 
migraine  in  youth,  pemphigus  and  asthma  in  old  age,  and  died  from 
cancer  of  the  prostate  with  general  metastasis  in  the  bone  marrow. 

Although  tne  recent  tendency  has  been  to  deny  any  great  impor- 
tance in  Neusser's  conception  of  eosinophilia,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  based  on  a  well-known  and  far-reaching  principle  in  path- 
ology. While  in  practice  a  great  many  exceptions  have  been  found 
to  the  rules  which  he  formulated,  it  will  yet  be  wise  to  keep  them  in 
mind  in  drawing  conclusions  from  eosinophilia. 

Value  of  Eosinophilia  in  Diagnosis.  In  general,  the  presence 
of  a  moderate  or  increased  number  of  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  is 
often  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  between  a  condition  in  which  these 
cells  are  known  to  persist  as  against  those  in  which  they  are  com- 
monlv  absent.  The  writer  has  found  situations  of  the  sort  most  fre- 
quently  in  the  diagnosis  between  gotUy  and  tuberculous  affections. 

Other  situations  have  arisen  in  the  diagnosis  between  active  mala- 
rial and  typhoid  fevers,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  trichinosis  and 
rheumatism. 

In  prognosis  the  reappearance  of  these  cells  in  suppurative  pro- 
cesses is  undoubtedly  a  favorable  sign  indicating  the  approach  of 
defer\''escenoe. 

Manv  clever  deductions  have  been  drawn  bv  Xeusser  and   his 

Eupils  from  the  behavior  of  eosinophile  cells  in  the  blood,  but  others 
ave  not  been  so  successful  in  this  field. 


OGCUBRENCE   OF  MAST-CELLS. 

The  knowledge  of  mast-cells  dates  chiefly  from  the  studies  of 
Westphal  (1880)  and  of  Unna,  who  found  abundant  collections  of 
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large  mononuclear  cells,  with  large,  strongly  basophile  granules,  in 
tumors,  and  in  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  other  lesions  of  the  skin. 
The  occurrence  of  such  cells  in  ti.isue^  has  since  been  described  by 
many  writers,  and  it  is  now  accepted  that  tbeir  appearance  is  fiivored 
by  a  considerable  variety  of  chronic  di:*turbBnce8  of  nutrition  in  tissues, 
and  that  thoy  are  commonly  associated  with  eosinophile  cells.  The 
majority  of  coarsely  granular  ba^wphilic  cells  in  tissues  are  not,  how- 
ever, identical  with  the  mast-oells  of  the  blood. 

In  the  blood  Caoon  failed  to  find  them  in  nine  of  twenty-two 
healthy  subjects,  counting  oW  to  lOX)  leucocylcs,  while  in  the  other 
thirteen  cases  they  yielded  an  average  of  0.47  per  cent.  In  a  variety 
of  skill  diseases  {twenty  cases)  they  were  slightly  more  nnmerouB 
(D.^^  j>er  cent.),  and,  in  general,  were  slightly  increased  when  eosino- 
phile cells  were  abundant.  Sherrington  Found  them  distinctly 
increased  in  the  blood  of  moribund  cholera  patients.  Goldhom 
finds  that  his  method  of  staining  ts  invariably  successful  in  demon- 
strating mast-oells  in  normal  blood.  In  cases  of  severe  malaria  the 
writer  has  seen  theiu  more  abundant  in  the  blood  than  in  any  condi- 
tion excqit  leukemia,  while  in  the  visoera  of  such  cases  lar^  granular 
basophilic  cells  were  unusually  frequent. 

Neusser  examined  a  gonorrheal  exudate  composed  exclusively  of 
mast-cclla,  while  Wolff  reports  5  per  cent,  of  mast-cells  in  a  pleuritic 
exudate.  Sehmauch  found  marked  increase  of  maHt-cclls  In  the 
blood  of  rabbits  iiflor  injections  of  pyroniu. 

In  myelogenous  leukemia  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cnses,  mast- 
oell  leucocytosls,  these  oelU  being  here  more  abundant  than  in  any 
other  condition  They  often  outnumber  the  eosinophile  cells  (Ehr- 
lich),  and  must  be  considered  the  sole  isolated  pathognomonic  sign 
of  this  disease.  Ehrlich's  statement  {Dif  Anaemie,  p.  123)  that  they 
are  invariably  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  myelogenous  leuke- 
mia may  be  capable  of  veritioatioii  by  recent  methods,  as  Michaelis 
linds  that  the  mast-oells  of  leukemia  are  much  more  soluble  in  water 
than  those  of  normal  blood ;  but  with  ordinary  methods  one  may 
sometimes  search  in  vain  over  thousands  of  cells  in  chronic  cases. 

Ehrlich  believes  that  mast-cells  are  derived  exclusively  from  the 
bone  marrow,  and  respond  to  chemotactic  influence  from  principles, 
however,  which  are  very  rarely  present  in  the  human  organism. 

OOOUEBENOE   OF    MYEL0C7TE8  (EHRLICH'S). 

Although  the  cosini>pliilo  niyolwvtcs  and,  to  a  k',-«-  extent,  Cornll's 
very  large,  pale  nentrophile  myelocyte."  an-  found  almost  exclusively 
in  myelogenous  leukemia,  the  smaller  variety  of  mononuclear  noutro- 
phile  oella  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  blood  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  conditions. 

From  the  many  recent  reiwrts  of  the  occurrence  of  a  few  myelo- 
cytes in  the  blood  it  ap|»ears  that  such  cells  may  be  swept  from  the 
marrow  by  several  distinct  causes  : 

1,  ACCOMI'ASYI.VO  THE  Pftl.VXm.EAR  LKLTOOCVTIWIS  OF  I\FEf> 
TioiTs  OISRASBS,  a  considerable  number  of  nivelocvtes  inav  lie  found. 
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This  fact  first  appeared  in  the  studies  of  Turk,  was  emphasized 
through  the  discovery  by  Engel  of  unusually  large  numbers  (12  per 
cent.)  in  unfavorable  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  has  since  been  extended 
by  others  to  most  severe,  acute,  and  subacute  infections. 

Usually  the  percentage  of  these  cells  in  polynuclear  leucocyUms  is 
much  lower  than  in  diphtheria,  and  not  being  associated  with  eosino- 
phile  cells  or  mast-cells,  it  can  seldom  raise  a  suspicion  of  leukemia. 
Nevertheless  a  difficulty  arose  with  a  case  of  acute  leukemia,  observed 
by  Thomson  and  the  writer,  in  which  the  first  examination  of  the 
blood  in  a  case  resembling  typhoid  fever  showed  leucocytosis  and  5 
per  cent,  of  myelocytes.  A  few  days  later  there  were  12  per  cent, 
of  myelocytes,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  lesions  of  leukemia  were 
demonstrated.     Eosinophiles  and  mast-cells  were  absent. 

The  presence  of  myelocytes  in  polynuclear  leucocytosis  is  readily 
explained  by  the  hyperplasia  and  hyperemia  of  the  marrow. 

2.  In  primary  and  secx^ndary  anemias  of  severe  or  even  of 
moderate  grade,  a  few  myelocytes  have  frequently  been  observed 
(Klein,  Krebs,  Loos,  Hammerschlag,  Capps).  They  are,  perhaps, 
most  frequently  seen  in  pernicious  anemia  (Neusser),  in  the  anemia 
of  syphilis  (Rille),  with  malignant  tumors  (Cabot),  and  in  v.  Jaksch^s 
anemia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tumors  involving  the  marrow 
would  yield  myelocytes  as  well  as  eosinophiles  in  the  blood,  and 
Solley  has  recently  described  a  case  of  sarcoma  involving  the  bone 
marrow  in  which  the  blood  showed  18  per  cent,  of  myelocytes. 
They  have  been  noted  in  considerable  numbers  in  rachitis,  osteo- 
myelitis, and  osteomalacia. 

In  all  the  above  conditions  the  appearance  of  myelocytes  must  be 
referred  to  hyperplasia  of  red  marrow,  to  mechanical  dislodgement  of 
marrow  cells  resulting  from  structural  changes  in  the  marrow  or 
hydremic  states  of  the  blood  plasma,  and  to  chemotactic  influences 
which  may  attract  the  ameboid  myelocytes  as  well  as  the  adult  poly- 
nuclear cells. 

3.  After  severe  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tion a  few  myelocytes  may  be  found  in  the  blood.  This  rule  is 
illustrated  by  their  discovery  in  the  blood  of  uremia,  asphyxia,  acute 
mania,  etc.  (Neusser).  The  writer  has  seen  a  few  myelocytes  appear 
during  antemortem  leucocytosis. 

The  occurrence  of  myelocytes  in  leukemia  will  be  considered  with 
that  disease. 

LTMPHOCTTOSIS. 

A  relative  or  absolute  increase  of  lymphocytes  in  the  blood  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  has  at  times  important  significance.  In 
speaking  of  lymphocytosis,  as  of  eosinophilia,  since  each  of  the  cells 
concerned  represents  an  independent  series,  conceptions  will  be  more 
accurate  if  the  actual  numbers,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportions, 
are  reported.  In  estimating  lymphocytosis  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish also  between  the  large  lymphocytes  and  large  mononuclear 
leucoc}^tes  with  faintly  basophile  protoplasm. 
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Pfaysioloe^ical  Variations.  Plkvsiological  variations  in  the  uro- 
portinna  of  lymphocvtee  are  observed  at  different  periods  of  life. 
The  lirst  embryonal  leucocytes  are  all  moaonuclpar  bnsophile  cells 
(Saxer),  but  as  other  varieties  of  leucocytes  make  their  apjK^niDce, 
the  proportion  of  lymphocytes  diminishes  until,  at  birth,  tne  healthy 
infant  shows  50  to  66  per  cent,  of  these  cells.  Throughout  healthy 
infancy  this  proportion  steadily  diminishes  until,  at  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  yejirs,  tlie  usual  percentage  is  27  to  30  per  cent. 

Pathological  LymphocytosiB.  Anything  which  interferes  with 
the  natural  ilcvelopmiint  of  tJie  infant  retards  the  progress  of  this 
change  in  the  proportion  of  lymphocytes,  which  is  found  to  bo  rela- 
tively high  in  anemic  or  [HHirfy  developed  children.  Sometimes  the 
development  of  lyrapliatic  tissue  reaches  an  excessive  ^rade,  and  a 
condition  known  as  "  coimtitutio  li/mphalioa"  is  established,  marked 
by  lyniphocytusis,  with  simple  hyperplasia  of  many  lymph  nodes 
and  of  the  red  marrow,  bv  rachitis,  and  bv  many  other  develop- 
mental anomalies.  8inoe  Ohlmacher  has  demonstrated  that  most 
caaea  of  liliopaihSe  epilepsy  are  associated  with  the  cmudUuiio  li/mpk- 
atica,  it  is  reasonable  to  3up)>ose  that  lymphocytosis  is  a  frequent 
feature  of  the  blood  in  such  oases.  The  lymphocytosis  of  Banedoie's 
di*fnue  should  probably  be  placed  in  this  conneotion. 

JlaehUia  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  well-marked  increase  in 
the  number  and  proportion  of  lymphocytes  in  the  blood  (Hieder, 
Monti,  Bei^run).  This  fact  is  plainly  referable  to  the  lymphoid 
hyperplasia  and  the  hyperemia  of  the  bone  marrow  in  this  disease. 

In  »mw  tumors  Relnoach  has  reported  an  extreme  diminution  of 
lymphocytes,  only  0.6  per  cunt,  bemg  present  in  one  case  of  lympho- 
garcoma  coUi.  This  result  is  referred  bv  Ehriich  to  claiure  of  the 
lymph  paths  by  sarcomatoos  growth.  In  many  lymphomata,  how- 
ever, there  is  marked  uniform  lymphocytosis,  and  it  would  appear 
that  these  neoplasms  when  leaving  the  lymph  paths  free  induce 
lymphocytosis.  As  the  more  malignant  tumors  obliterate  lymph 
paths,  some  inference  regarding  prognosis  may  l>e  derived  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  lymphocytosis  in  these  cases.  Various  other 
types  of  sarcoma  are  frequently  associated  with  lymphocytosis  and 
tnere  are  on  record  several  coses  of  sarcoma  associated  wil  h  lymphatio 
leukemia.  (See  Leukemia.)  In  most  spfenk  tumom  there  is  relative 
or  absolute  lymphocytosis  (Muller  and  Ilieder,  Weiss').  On  the 
other  hand,  after  splenectomy  in  animals,  prolonged  lymphocytosis 
is  usually  observed  (Kurloff).  In  man,  both  mononuclear  and  ]>oly- 
nuclear  cells  are  usually  much  increase<l  after  this  operation. 

TKf  lyniphdcytosia  of  infortiotu  dliwaiiM  is  probably  always  associated 
with  acute  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  structures. 

In  typhoid  feeer  the  hyperplasia  is  most  marked  in  the  abdominal 
nodes  and  spleen,  but  may  oecomo  more  general.  There  is  in  this 
disease  a  relative  lymphocytosis,  which  after  the  first  week  usually 
increaaes  until  there  ia  a  high  [>orcentuge  of  lymphocytes.  The 
writer  has  found  s  uniform  relation  between  the  lymphocytes  in  the 
blood  and  the  grade  of  lymphatic  hyperplasia  found  at  autopsy.  In 
one  case  the  examination  of  the  blood  led  to  a  strong  suapioion  of 
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lymphatic  leukemia^  and  at  autopsy  the  mesenteric  glands  were  of 
unusually  large  size,  and  the  edges  of  the  partly  necrotic  intestinal 
ulcers  rose  1.5  cm.  above  the  mucosa. 

In  the  infectious  diseases  of  children  a  well-marked  lymphocytosis^ 
together  with  increase  of  neutrophile  cells,  is  so  common  that  it 
should  occasion  no  surprise,  and  points  merely  to  a  special  involve- 
ment of  the  lymphoid  tissues. 

In  diphtheria  a  close  relation  between  lymphocytosis  and  lymphatic 
hyperplasia  was  noted  in  some  of  the  writer's  cases.  In  others, 
however,  the  lymphocytes,  though  increased,  were  not  in  relatively 
high  proportion,  while  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  were  much  enlarged. 

In  bronchopneumonia  Cabot  reports  a  case  with  94,600  leucocytes, 
69  per  cent,  of  which  were  lymphocytes 

In  whooping-cough  during  the  convulsive  period  Meunier  found 
the  neutrophile  cells  doubled,  but  the  lymphocytes  quadrupled  in 
number. 

During  the  course  of  measles^  at  the  close  of  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
pox^ and  during  prolonged  lysis  in  pneumonia  (Klein),  a  relatively 
high  proportion  or  increased  number  of  lymphocytes  is  usually 
ol^erved. 

In  the  less  acute  diai*rheas  of  infancy  the  lymphocytes  are  usually 
slightly,  and  sometimes  very  much,  increased  over  the  high  propor- 
tions normally  existing  at  that  age,  as  a  result  of  the  hyperplasia 
and  irritation  of  the  intestinal  lymphoid  structures  (Weiss^).  Diges- 
tion leuooeytosis  is  also  for  the  same  reason  largely  a  lymphocytosis 
(Rieder).  In  the  initial  or  persistent  hypoleucocytosis  sometimes 
observed  in  infectious  diseases  (pneumonia,  diphtheria)  the  remain- 
ing cells  are  chiefly  lymphocytes. 

Of  chronic  diseases  affecting  the  lymphatic  tissues  both  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis  are  frequent  causes  of  lymphocytosis. 

In  various  forms  of  pulmonary  and  visceral  tuberculosis  the  leuco- 
cytes are  usually  normal  or  diminished  in  number  and  the  majority 
of  those  remaining  are  lymphocytes,  a  relation  which  is,  of  (iourse, 
altered  when  from  any  cause  polynuclear  leucocytosis  is  established. 
The  condition  of  the  blood  is  here  in  accord  with  the  histological 
character  of  the  visceral  lesions  in  which  the  infiltration  with  *^  round 
cells  "  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Lymphatic  anemia  is  a  term  applied  by  Neusser  to  a  rather  char- 
acteristic group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  chlorotic  anemia,  lympho- 
cytosis, and,  usually,  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Rieder  could  not 
agree  with  Xeusser  that  most  cases  of  chlorotic  anemia  with  increase 
of  lymphocytes  are  associated  with  tuberculosis  and  are  of  less 
favorable  prognosis.  The  writer  finds  that  the  chlorotic  anemia  of 
tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  shows  absence  of  eosinophUe  cells  as  well  as 
increase  of  lymphocytes. 

Injections  of  tuberculin  are  usually  followed  by  fever  and  lympho- 
cytosis, which  may  be  referred  to  irritation  of  inflamed  tuberculous 
lymph  nodes  (Ehrlich). 

In  eongeniial  and  in  seoonda)*y  acquired  syphilis,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Bi^anski,  Rille,  Anc,  and  others,  that  there  is  uniform  and  eon- 
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eidemble  lymphocytosis,  which  must  here  again  be  referred  to  the 
involvement  of  lymph  nodes. 

The  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  lymphocytes  in  some 
cases  of  Murpy  and  liemophUla,  has  been  observed  by  Neiisser,  and 
the  same  feature  is  rect^nized  by  Ehrlich  in  many  severe  uTierninii. 
In  anemia  infantum  pseudoleakemU^  the  very  numerous  leuoocytea 
are  principally  large  mononuclear  cells.  In  pemicioue  anemia  a 
considerable  leuoocytoals  may  consist  chiefly  of  lymphocytas. 

ExperimentAl  LymphocTtosis.  Experimental  lymphocytosis  has 
been  produced  by  injections  of  tuberculin  and  of  extract  of  carcino- 
matous tumors  by  Grawitz,  who  refers  this  effect  to  the  lymphogogic 
action  of  these  agenttt.  Waldstein  reports  lymphocytosis  in  rabbits 
from  pilocarpine,  whioh  the  writer  finds  to  induce  in  rabbits  only 
a  relative  increase  of  lymphooytes  by  diminution  of  polynuclear 
cells. 

In  the  oriffin  of  lifmphociflmis  Ehrlich  linds  that  mechanical  rather 
than  cbemotactic  influences  are  chiefly  or  wholly  concerned ;  but 
roasons  have  already  been  given  for  doubting  the  entire  truth  of  this 
conclusion,  sinoe  the  lymphocytes  [wssess  ameboid  properties  and 
may  be  sensible  to  cheraotactic  influences. 

The  histology  of  tulreroulou.'i  and  syphilitic  lesions,  especially  the 
"  lymphoid  tubercle  "  and  chancre,  indicate  that  there  are  some  con- 
ditions which  gsither  large  numbers  of  these  cells  from  the  blood  and 
lymph  nodes,  Janowsky's  enperimenta  in  whioh  large  collections 
of  lymphoid  cells  were  shown  to  gather  at  the  site  of  iojection  of  tur- 
pentine, etc.,  ptnnt  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  all  of  these  situa- 
tions, however,  the  lymphocytes,  like  eoeinophile  cells,  seem  to 
follow  entirely  different  rules  from  those  governing  nentmphile  cells 
— a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  imporlanoe  of  Kanthack's  classifica- 
tion of  lymphocytes  and  eoslnophiles  us  celomic,  the  neutrophile  as 
hemic  cells. 

Relation  of  Ljrmphocytosis  and  EoBinopbilia.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  a  peculiar  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  appearance 
in  blotwl  and  tissues  of  lympinicytes  and  eosinophile  cells.  Neither 
are  apt  to  appt'ar  when  neutrophile  cells  are  prevailing  in  blood  or 
exudate,  but  either  may  be  found  in  the  less  acute  exudative 
prooeaaes.  The  sequence  of  lymphocytosis  followed  by  eosinophilia 
18  especially  clear  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin  (Grawitz)  and  after 
splenectomy  in  animals  (Kurloff).  Many  other  less  patent  examples 
of  tliis  relatiou  may  be  noted  liy  comparing  the  conditions  showing 
lymphooyUwis  or  eosinophil  in,  as  above  detailed. 

Large'  Mononuclear  LencocyteB  in  LymphocytosiB.  In  tlie 
majority  of  eases  rejiort^id  as  showing  Ivmphocrtosis  no  distinction 
has  l>e(>n  made  between  lymphocytes  and  large  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes.  Yet  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show,  as  Ehrlich 
believes,  that  these  cells  represent  separate  series,  and  in  some  con- 
ditions it  is  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  and  not  the  lympho- 
cytes which  are  increased  in  number.  This  fact  lias  I>een  not«l  in 
r.  Jahch's  anemia,  especially  by  Hook  and  Schlesinger ;  in  rachitis 
by  Rteder;  in  syphilia  by  Rille;  and  after  smallpox  and  scarlet 
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fever  by  Felsenthal.'  It  is  sometimes  distinctly  seen  after  splenec- 
tomy In  the  cases  of  acute  lymphemia,  described  by  Frankel  and 
others,  the  majority  of  cells  are  of  large  size.  The  significance  of  an 
increase  of  large  mononuclear  cells  apart  from  lymphocytes  cannot 
at  present  be  stated. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BLOOD  CELLS. 

While  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  first  blood  cells  of  the  embryo 
has  been  fully  determined,  the  alterations  in  the  process  which 
supervene  during  late  fetal  and  adult  life  still  remain  an  obscure  and 
difficult  problem.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  formation  of  blood  cells  at  different  periods  of  intrauterme 
and  extrauterine  life. 

EBYTHBOCYTES. 

Formation  of  Red  Cells  in  the  Embryo.  In  early  embrj^onal 
life  the  formation  of  red  cells  in  isolated  groups  of  mesodermal  cells 
in  the  "  vascular  area  "  of  the  chick  was  first  noted  by  Pander,  who 
named  these  foci  "  blood  islands."  The  process  was  later  studied 
more  closely  by  His,  Remak,  Kolliker,^  Wissosky,  Klein,  Strieker, 

Fig.  31. 
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Theory  of  eodoglobular  formation  of  red  cells.    (ScbKfer.) 

and  others.  From  their  researches  it  apjK^ars  that  the  first  blood 
cells  of  vertebrates  are  formed  by  the  appearance  of  Hb  in  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  mesodermal  cords  which  go  to  form  the  first  capil- 
laries. Upon  the  formation  of  the  vessel  these  cells  lie  free  in  the 
lumen  as  nucleated  red  blood  cells.  Both  the  vessel  wall  and  the 
primitive  erythrocytes  are  thus  derived  from  the  same  group  of  cells. 
Theory  of  Endof^obular  Formation  of  Bed  Cells.  In  many  mammals 
all  the  early  red  cells  are  nucleated,  but  in  some  (rat,  guinea-pig) 
many  non-nucleated  red  cells  are  present  at  an  early  stage,  although 
in  the  human  embryo  they  appear  certainly  only  after  the  fourth 
week  and  form  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  red  cells  at  the  fourth 
month.     The  formation  of  the  first  non-nucleated  red  cells  has  been 
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studied  by  tichufer,  Ranvier,  Hayera,  and  others,  who  describe  in  the 
mt  and  guinea-pig  the  appearance  in  certain  large  connective  tissue 
cells  (angioblasts,  neniatoblasts,  cfUulea  vaeoformalwes)  of  disks  and 
globules  of  hemoglobin,  which,  by  subdivision  of  the  body  of  the 
cell,  become  non-nucleated  red  blood  cells.  These  red  cells  soon 
come  to  lie  free  in  a  central  cavity  within  the  cell,  which  is  itself 
trauflfonned  into  a  young  capillary.  According  to  this  tlieory,  the 
red  disks  are  not  ceUs,  but  fragments  of  ceUn  of  endoglobular  origin, 
KhiU  nudeated  red  oetf«  have  a  differeitt  gignifUxtnce,  bang  formed  by 
milotic  division  of  olher  nudeated  red  cells.  \V  ith  the  development  of 
the  lymphatic  system  and  liver,  the  intracellular  formation  of  red 
ocIIb  is  said  to  cease,  ami  few  or  no  truces  of  it  have  been  described 
in  moat  mammals  at  birth.  Kubom  and  Malassez,  however,  describe 
the  formation  of  red  cells  in  the  late  embryonal  liver  and  marrow 
through  gemmation  of  the  giant  cells  nf  these  organs. 

The  theory  of  inlracellulftr  formation  of  blood  dists  bw  Dot  been  supported 
by  more  recent  JnveatigHtionH.  Spuler  and  Baser  find  no  traces  of  such  a 
procexH,  regarding  the  vaMifomiative  cells  of  Ranvier  as  endothcliBi  cella 
which  have  become  separated  from  the  delicate  young  veesolB,  and  have  carried 
with  tbeoi  Dome  of  the  red  cells  of  the  vessel.  In  the  adult  marrow  »uch  cella 
have  not  been  fully  identified.  B«cenCly,  hotvever,  Francois  and  Foljakoff 
have  uticmnteil  to  substantiate  tbc  theory  of  eudogenouH  red-cell  formation. 
Poljaboff  placed  cover-glBwes  separated  by  a  capillary  space  beneatb  the  akin 
of  guinea-pigs  for  twelve  to  twenty  days.  The  glanses  and  inclosed  cells  were 
immersed  in  oamic  acid  and  siaiued  by  carmine.  In  such  specimens  he 
dcacribca  the  formation  of  red  cells  and  elaboration  of  Hb  by  the  linin  sub- 
stAnce  of  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  and  Sbroblwis.  He  saya  nothing  of  the 
difBcuU^  of  recogniring  Hb  under  such  conditions,  but  is  certain  that  tbe 
acidopkile  staining  massea  are  not  englobed  rragnicnte  of  red  cells. 

In  latrr  nnhri/oniil  jKtriod.s  the  process  of  development  of  roti  cells 
is  very  similar  to  llint  in  extr.t-uterine  life. 

Hode  of  Origin  of  Bed  Cells  in  Late  Embryonal  and  Extrauterine 
Life.  That  the  nucleated  red  cells  of  the  marrow  multiply  by  in- 
direct division  of  other  nucleated  red  cells  was  first  stated  by  liiz- 
zoitcpo,'  and  has  Iwen  accepted  by  most  histologists.  Bizzozero, 
however,  claimed  that  the  large  nucleated  red  cell  of  the  adult 
marrow  is  the  most  primitive  cell  in  the  ho<ly  capable  of  producing 
erythrocyt«s,  iNjIicving  that  the  iuternie<liute  stages  between  tbe 
embryonal  wandering  cell  aud  tlie  colored  urythroblast  liave  been 
lost  in  later  embryonal  life  ;  but  it  has  since  been  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  most  authorities,  that  the  scries  of  mitoses  leading  to  the 
[)roduclion  of  red  disks  begins  in  colorless  cells  ant«cedent  to  the 
ar^  nucleated  red  cells,  and  which  are  only  very  slightly  different 
from  the  original  niesoblaalio  cell  of  the  embryo.  It  thus  appears 
tliat  the  formation  of  nucleated  red  cells  in  the  adult  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  embryo  and  that  at  all  periods  of  life  tne  red  cell 
is  the  product  of  several  series  of  mitoses  of  a  colorless  mesoblastic 
oell.  The  difficulty  of  tntcing  this  series  from  the  lai^  nucleated 
red  cell  to  the  colorless  mesoblastic  "  mother  cell  "  iti  the  marrow 
has  given  rise  to  the  diverse  opinions  now  held  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  red  corpuscles. 
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As  to  llie  exiict  morphohr/i/  of  the  original  erytkrob/asta  of  adult 
man-ow,  ouitiiong  are  more  or  less  at  variance,  but  it  is  agreed  by 
Neumann,-  Rindfleiach,  Obraatzow,'  Malassez,  Howell,  Lowit,' 
Miiller,  and  many  others,  that  it  is  a  large  mononuclear  cell,  larger 
than  the  ordinary  nucleated  red  cell,  with  pale  nucleus  and  without 
hemoglobin,  and  it  i^  usually  described  as  lacking  a  nucleolus. 
From  these  "embryonal"  cells  are  derived,  by  mitotic  division,  two 
or  more  series  of  cells  which  gradually  approach  the  type  of  the 
nucleated  red  cell,  which  is  rich  in  hemoglobin  and  whose  nucleus 
is  compact  and  pyknomorphnus. 

A.inong  (liRnenting  opiniuns  may  be  mentioned  the  concluaiutiM  of  Fon, 
acconling  to  wliom  the  red  cells  are  derived  from  ttie  giant  cellsof  ttie  marrow, 
apleei),  and  liver,  aud  the  theory  of  Hayem,"  purtinlly  accepted  by  AtanisBiew 
and  Pouchet,  that  tlie  red  disln  are  derired  from  the  blood  plates. 

Hoarding  important  details  in  the  origin  andrdatinn  of  Ihe  foi-ma- 
tive  eri/lhrobUuds,  opinions  are  also  widely  at  variance. 

Lowit  describes  in  the  marrow,  spleen,  and  lymph  nodes,  two  Beparate  aeries 
of  colorletie  cells  which  produce,  one,  leucocytes,  the  other,  red  ccIIh.  The 
cells  of  ihese  two  aeries  diller  in  the  structure  of  the  nncleua,  in  the  fact  that 
one  type  (leucobla^tx)  exhibits  ameboid  and  phagocytic  activity,  and  in  their 
method  of  diviaion,  tlie  erythroblasta  multiplying  by  indirect  di*iaioQ,  the 
leucoblaste  by  a  modified  form  of  karyokinesia  described  as  divitio  indircda  per 
granula.  According  to  L8wit  the  red  cells  are  derived  from  the  erythroblasls 
after  these  have  reached  the  circulation  from  the  lymphoid  tissues. 

BiuoMro' deacril>e»  the  primitive  erythroblaat  as  separate  from  the  leuco- 
blul,  botli  in  morphology  and  especially  In  its  relation  to  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  marrow.  While  numerous  nucleated  red  cells  in  mitotic  division  are 
found,  according  to  Bizzozero,  in  the  masses  of  cells  lying  within  the  capil- 
laries of  the  morrow  of  birds,  iDtervascular  tissue  ie  entirely  free  from  such 
cells.  The  capillary  network  of  the  marrow  Is,  therefore,  an  endovascular 
blood  gland.  Tliis  observation  has  been  verified  by  Torre,  SaUioti.  and  Denys, 
for  nucleated  hemoglobin- holding  cells,  hut  other  authors  trace  the  erythro- 
blasta  back  to  colorless  cells,  which  are  not  invariably  intravascular.  In  man, 
however,  while  the  erythrohlasta  lie  closer  to  the  lumen  of  the  capillary  than 
do  the  leucoblasta.  the  walls  of  the  sinusea  are  incomplete  and  the  islands  of 
nucleated  red  cells  are  found  in  the  midst  of  masses  or  leucoblosts  (Uuir). 

H.  F.  Muller  describes  a  common  form  of  mother  cell  for  botn  red  and 
white  blood  cells.  By  their  indirect  division  are  produced  (1}  cells  which 
resemble  the  original,  (2)  mononuclear  leucocytes,  and  (3)  nucleated  cells 
which  develop  hemoglobin  and  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  their  nuclei 
become  the  non-nucleated  red  blood  disks. 

Denya  believes,  with  I>Owit.  that  there  are  two  separate  developmental 
series  of  leucoblaats  and  erythroblosts,  each  of  which  multiplies  by  mitosis, 
and  is  originally  colorless.  Both  are  ameboid,  but  the  erythroblasta  are  very 
slightly  so.  Denys,  like  Blzzosero,  finds  that  the  lencoblasts  lie  in  the  coraa 
ontside  the  vessels  of  the  marrow,  while  the  erylhroblasts  are  found  within 
the  veaselfl. 

Hayem  believes  the  red  blood  disks  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  plates  of 
Blx)»zero,  which  he  therefore  calls  "' Aei/ia/nfi/Mt"."  He  claims  l«  hare  seen 
all  transition  forms  between  blood  plates  and  red  blood  cells,  aud  finds  that 
when  blond  formation  is  unusually  active  the  blood  plates  and  the  transition 
forms  are  more  abundant.  In  regard  to  many  details  of  the  origin  of  blood 
plates  and  their  transformation  into  red  cells,  Hayem  was  unable  to  reach 
satisfactory  conclusions. 

Naegeli  traces  the  progenitors  of  the  erythrocyte  back  to  large  and  small 

non-granular  cella  free   from  Hb,  with  reticulated  oval  nuclei,  but  without 
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nucleoli.    Excqit  Tot  the  absence  oF  iiudculi  thia  (teacription  npplies  exat-tly 
to  Urge  and  Bmall  tymphucyte«. 

Pappenheiin  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  exieteace  in  both  embryonal 
and  Adult  marrow  of  acommon  cell  ororigin  or  buth  red  cells  and  leui:ocyte«. 
ThiH  cell  he  describes  as  indJstin^uis liable  niornbolngically  from  the  lurgc  or 
small  lymphocytes.  His  conclusions  are  based  on  theoretical  considerations 
and  on  a  study  of  fmbrvonul  and  adult  marrow  submitted  to  a  great  variety  ut 
staining  method*.  He  claims  to  find  all  traositional  stages  between  lymphocytM 
and  inegalocjrtcii  on  the  one  hand,  and  grunular  leucocytes  on  the  other. 
From  this  primitive  lymphocyte  are  dcvelopc^l  the  dilTcrcntlatcd  lymphocyte 
of  the  circulation,  which  is  incapable  of  further  change  aud  alwaya  renisiiis  a 
lymphocyte,  vrhile  from  other  types  of  metapiania  are  developed  hemoglobin- 
iferoUH  cells  and  granular  leucocytca. 

U  seems  at  present  iiiip<»sible  (o  decide  bow  much  credence  must  be  given 
to  claimti  that  it  is  possible  lo  trace  hemuglobiulferoiu  cells  in  the  adult  back 
to  cells  which  are  entirely  fVec  from  lib,  and  which  resemble  lymphocytes. 
The  writer  hesitates  to  accept  these  claims,  because  simple  but  highly  ditTer- 
ential  staining  (hematoxylou  and  watery  eoain)  hiis,  in  uis  hnndw,  always  cut 
off  tho  hemoglobiniferou.1  cells  of  the  mHrmw  quite  distinctly  from  those 
which  are  free  fnim  Hb. 

To  mtmmarize  the  wirl:  in  tki»field,  it  may  be  said  tbat  we  <Io  not 
know  certainly  whether  any  (vmnicin  cell  t>t  origin  of  red  and  white 
blood  corpuscles  exists  in  the  late  embryo  or  adult,  or  whether  these 
corpuscles  are  derived  from  completely  sejMrato  series.  The  late 
contributions  favor  the  existence  of  a  common  mother  cell  for  both 
grou]H,  (lertjistin^  at  Ica^t  into  late  embryonal  life. 

The  Transformation  of  Nucleated  Bed  Oella  into  Blood  Disks.  To 
tliul  miimrity  of  observers  who  believe  llml  tlie  red  blood  disks  are 
derived  from  other  sources  than  the  nucleated  red  ceib,  the  task  of 
explainine  the  disappearance  of  all  trace  of  the  nucleus  presents 
no  diHiculties.  Among  the  majority  of  writers  who  accept  the  origin 
from  nucleated  cells,  the  theories  regarding  the  disappearance  of  the 
nucleus  are  various,  but  none  baa  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Kolliker,'  Bizzozero,'  Neumann,'  iJSwit,  Foa,  and  many  recent 
observers  believe  that  the  nucleus  gradually  disappears  in  the  cell. 
The  difficulty  in  accenting  this  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  red 
cells  with  rather  small  nuclei  are  abundant  in  red  marrow,  the  final 
tiiuiei  of  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  are  traced  only  with  diffi- 
culty ;  yet  Schmidt,  Spuler,  Israel  and  Fappeoheim,  and  Massluw, 
claim  to  have  found  these  final  stuges  in  ubimdanee.  Ehrlieh  believes 
tluit  the  nucleus  of  the  normoblast  is  e.viruded,  while  that  of  the 
megaloblast  fades  within  the  cell. 

Bindfleiscb  fint,  and  later  Howell,  described  fnlly  the  shrinkage  and  final 
«r(n»ion  «/■  tk<  compael  rtuelei  of  red  eelli  in  man,  mammals,  and  amphibia. 
Van  der  stricht,  Kostianeclii,'  Baser,  Albrecht,  Dime,  Muir.  and  othera.  find 


that  after  considerable  shrinkage  tho  nucleus  may  become  compact  and  homo- 
geneous or  may  be  frag  men  ti>d,  but  it  is  eventually  extruded,  and  either  brenks 
up  in  the  plasma  or  is  engtobed  by  Icucocvtes,  giant  cells,  or  endotbelia.  The 
•igniScance  of  this  sumewbul  reniarkab[e  phenomenon  has  not  been  fully 
lemonstral^d.  The  opponents  of  this  theory  claim  that  free  nuclei  are  seen 
a  sufficient  numbers  to  account  for  the  production  of  many  red  rells.  rni/y  in 
nmr*  of  the  marrow,  but  scantily  in  teetumt.    The  writer  6nds  this  olijection 


valid,  unless  the  destruction  of  extruded  nuclei  is  more  rapid  than  we  have 
any  good  reasiia  lo  believe. 

As  an  autithesis  to  the  "extrusion"  theory,  MalosseE,  Fellner,  and  Duval 
believe  that  the  nucleated  red  cell  extrudes  a  portion  of  '\\e>  substance  in  the 
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form  of  a  red  disk  entirely  free  from  nuclear  material,  but  the  histology  of  the 
marrow  offers  insufficient  ground  for  the  belief  in  such  a  process. 

EngeP  holds  that  megaloblasts  produce  megalocytes  by  gemmation,  leaving 
normoblasts,  from  which  the  nuclei  are  extruded.  Mondino  and  Sala  find 
evidence  that  the  nuclear  material  finally  diffuses  along  the  periphery  of  the 
cell,  where  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which  causes  it  to  lose  its  afiinity 
for  basic  dyes.  Obrastzow'  also  believes  that  the  nucleus  persists  in  diffuse 
form  in  the  disk,  and  that  it  may  reappear  as  a  result  of  postmortem  processes. 
Finally,  Bottcher  and  Brandt  claim  that  the  nucleus  persists  and  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  normal  red  cells  by  certain  staining  methods,  while  Wool- 
dridge  and  Botazzi  and  Capelli,  by  chemical  analysis,  are  always  able  to 
demonstrate  nuclear  material  in  the  red  cells. 

While  the  weight  of  opinion  and  evidence  seems  to  favor  the 
gradual  fading  of  the  nucleus  within  the  cell,  and  while  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  extrusion  frequently  occurs,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  red  cell  is  not  entirelv  devoid  of  nuclear  material. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  stroma  of  these  cells  decidedly  favors 
the  presence  of  nuclear  elements  (Lilienfeld,  Wooldridge);  the  appear- 
ance of  degenerating  cells  strongly  suggests  a  nuclear  remnant,  and 
the  employment  of  recent  stains — neutral  red,  polychrome  blue — 
frequently  yields  the  specific  reaction  of  chromatin  in  the  centres  of 
slightly  altered  red  cells  The  recent  studies  of  Maximow  indicate 
tliat  while  the  bulk  of  the  nucleus  is  extruded,  a  portion  remains  in 
finely  granular  form  and  imparts  a  basic  staining  quality  to  the 
centres,  especially  of  young  red  cells. 

Seats  of  FormatlQn  of  Bed  Cells,  (a)  In  the  early  embryo  the  pro- 
duction of  red  cells  follows  the  development  of  capillary  bloodvessels 
in  many  tissues.  Very  soon  the  rudimentary  liver  and  lymph  nodes 
make  their  appearance  and  in  them  the  function  of  red-cell  formation 
is  gradually  concentrated. 

(6)  In  the  fully  developed  enibryo^  the  majority  of  investigators 
locate  the  chief  formation  of  red  cells  in  the  liver,  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  spleen,  while  the  bone-marrow,  which  is  at  first  less  prominent 
in  this  process,  gradually  absorbs  the  function,  and  in  the  human 
fetus  at  birth  represents  its  chief  seat. 

In  most  infants  at  birth,  however,  the  liver,  and  less  constantly 
the  spleen,  are  found  to  contain  many  nucleated  red  cells,  while  in 
some  cases  the  proportion  of  these  cells  in  the  liver  is  very  large  and 
numerous  small  collections  of  them  may  be  found  scattered  along  the 
portal  capillaries. 

(c)  In  Extra fUerine  Life,  The  fact  that  the  red  marrow  is  probably 
the  exclusive  depot  of  formation  of  red  cells  in  the  adult  was  discov- 
ered almost  simultaneously  in  1868  by  Neumann^  and  by  Bizzozero.^ 

This  original  claim  has  been  uniformly  substantiated  by  those 
later  observers  who  recognize  as  erythroblasts  only  those  cells  which 
contain  a  trace  of  Hb.  Others,  as  Ijowit  and  Miiller,  Gibson,  Foa, 
and  Saxer,  who  trace  the  red  c«lls  back  to  colorless  cells,  regard  all 
lymphoid  tissues  as  probable  sources  of  erythroblasts. 

In  pathological  conditions  it  has  been  shown  that  the  spleen  (l^izzo- 
zerOy^  Neumann,*  Howell)  in  the  human  adult  may  resume  its 
embryonal  function  of  red-cell  formation,  as  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  nucleated  red  cells.     Under  similar  conditions  it  ha.-i 
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been  shown  that  the  limits  of  red  marrow,  normally  confined  to  the 
flat  bones,  ribs,  verlebne,  and  upper  and  lower  thirds  of  the  long 
bones,  may  be  extended  throuj^out  nearly  tlie  entire  cavities  of 
all  bones  except  those  of  the  feet  (Xctiiiiann,  Litten  and  Ortli, 
Bixzozero  and  Salvioli). 

In  infancy,  and  up  to  the  sixteenth  year,  the  cavities  of  alt  bones 
contain  almost  entirely  red  marrow,  but  there  are  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  lymphoid  and  fat  tissue  in  the  shafts  of 
the  long  bones.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  healthy  I'nj'aiiU  the 
formation  of  red  cells  is  already  limited  to  the  lymphoid  marrow, 
bnt  considerable  numbers  of  nucleated  re<l  cells,  often  grouped  in 
islands,  are  rather  freipieutly  to  be  found  in  the  spleen  nud  liver  of 
apparently  healtliy  asphyxiated  infants.  In  the  acute  and  chronic 
anemias  of  infancy  and  childhood,  the  facility  with  which  the  spleen 
and  liver  resume  their  former  rote  of  red-cell  production  partly 
explains  the  special  involvement  of  these  or^ns  in  such  diseases. 


LEUCOCYTES. 

Development  of  Lencocjrtes.  The  earliest  indieutions  of  the 
formation  of  leuctieytes  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  primary  wander- 
ing cells,  of  mesodermal  origin,  which  are  found  princi{)ally  in  the 
loose  connective  tissues  of  the  early  embryo.  The  s]>ecific  mialily 
of  these  wandering  cells  must  stand  as  one  of  the  fundamental  facts 
nmnected  with  the  development  of  hloixl  celts,  Thongh  of  mesoder- 
mal origin  they  are  from  the  first  i|uile  distinct  in  morphology  and 
apparenuy  in  function  from  the  capillary  endothelinni  and  fixeil 
vimueotive  tissue  cells.  The  primary  wandering  cells  are  of  large 
siite — 8«  to  9fi  (Saxer) — with  a  single  large  nucfeus  containing  one 
or  more  nucleoli  and  with  a  moderate  (quantity  of  finely  granular, 
slightly  Boidophile  protoplasm.  Their  development  has  been  traced 
by  H.  K.  /iegler  to  masses  of  mesodermal  cells  surrounding  the 
cords  from  which  the  capillaries  are  formed.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  parent  leucocytes  lie  originally  auinklf  tJte  vciisrls,  into  which  tbey 
make  their  way  by  virtue  of  ameboid   powers. 

The  identity  of  the  primary  leucocytes  with  the  primary  wander- 
ing cells  lias  been  generally  accepted,  hut  Schnndt,  B<^mnet,  and 
others,  claim  that  leucocytes  are  derived  from  the  capillary  endothe- 
tiuiu.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  much  against  this  view, 
which  iuBerta  the  highly  specialised  endothelial  cell  as  a  transition 
stage  between  the  primary  mesodermal  cell  and  Ihe  leucocytes.  An 
isolated  position  also  is  assumed  by  v.  Davidoff,  Maurer,  Beard,  and 
others,  who  believe  the  leucocytes  to  be  direct  derivatives  of  the 
epithelial  m/U,  principally  of  the  intestine.  This  view  is  based  upon 
ine  appearance  of  lymphocytes  in  and  between  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  many  mucous  surfaces,  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  fally 
explained  as  an  infiltration  by  leucocytes,  not  a  protluction  of  new 
lymphocytes  from  these  cells  (Saxer). 

Itcard  very  positively  maintain.s  that  in  R"j(i  the  first  leucocytes 
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are  found  in  the  epithelial  masses  of  the  thymus  at  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment (17  mm.)  when  no  leucocytes  are  seen  in  any  other  tissue.  He 
describes  the  stages  of  transformation  of  these  epithelial  cells  into 
leucocytes.     This  is  KoUiker's  opinion,  first  expressed  in  1846. 

The  white  blood  cells  of  vertebrates  make  their  appearance  in  the 
circulation  only  after  the  development  of  an  extensive  vascular 
system  and  long  after  the  red-cell  formation  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished. In  the  lower  vertebrates  their  absence  has  been  noted  nine 
weeks  (Ziegler*)  after  the  appearance  of  red  cells,  but  Hay  em  found 
them  in  frogs*  blood  thirty-four  days  after  the  appearance  of  red 
cells.  The  time  of  their  appearance  in  the  blood  of  the  human 
embryo  has  not  been  accurately  fixed.  Gulland  finds  leucocytes  in 
lymph  vessels  in  the  human  embryo  of  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  In  form  the  earliest  leucocytes  of  the  embryonal  circulation 
are  the  small  and  medium-sized  basophilic  lymphocytes. 

Process  of  Development  of  Leacocytes  from  Primary  Wandering  Oells. 
Most  observers  find  that  the  primary  wandering  cells  produce  bv 
mitotic  division  one  or  more  generations  of  colorless  cells  which 
gradually  approach  in  morphology  the  early  basophilic  leucocytes  of 
the  circulation.  Most  of  the  obscurity  which  still  surrounds  the 
early  development  of  red  and  white  blood  cells  is  connected  with 
this  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  numberless  conflicting  opinions 
have  resulted  from  the  different  interpretations  placed  upon  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  primary  wandering  cells  and  circulating  blood 
cells. 

Denys,  Lowit,*  Ziegler,*  v.  d.  Stricht,  and  others,  claim  that  red 
cells  and  leucocytes  develop  from  separate  series  of  cells  which  have 
become  differentiated  from  the  primary  mesodermal  cells  with  the 
first  appearance  of  blood  and  bloodvessels. 

Kostianecki,^  Miiller,  Schmidt,  Saxer,  Pappenheim,  and  others, 
believe  that  the  primary  wandering  cell  persists  in  the  blood-forming 
organs  as  the  parent  of  both  red  and  white  cells. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  partially  reconcile  these  opposing  views. 
While  the  exhaustive  studies  of  Saxer  seem  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  the  common  origin  of  embryonal  red  and  white  cells,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  blooil  cells  of  the  adult  may  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin.  Several  generations  (three  to  four,  Saxer),  each 
multiplying  by  indirect  division,  are  required  before  the  primary 
wandering  cell  is  transformed  into  red  cells  or  leucocytes.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  first  members  of  the  series,  including  the 
priniarj'  mesodermal  cells,  long  persist  in  the  embryo,  but  di'<appear 
in  the  aduJtj  in  whom,  therefore,  no  common  cell  of  origin  of  erythro- 
cytes and  leucocytes  can  be  demonstrated. 

A  review  of  the  principal  minute  studies  in  this  field  seems  to  the 
writer  to  warrant  the  above  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  red  and  w^hite  blood  cells.  That  all  blood  cells  of  the  embryo 
can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin  seems  to  be  fully  proven.  Although 
the  exhaustive  studies  of  Denys,  v.  d.  Stricht,  and  Lowit  were  largely 
npon  embryonal  tissues,  the  morphological  criteria  on  which  thev 
separate  primary  leucoblasts  from  erythroblasts  do  not  ap|>ei\r  sutR- 
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cicntly  dlatiiiot  to  convince  ntlier  observers,  while  the  dcmonstmtii)n 
by  Siixer  an<l  others  of  eiirlior  mitutiu  celb  in  the  same  enibryonitl 
tissues  seems  to  show  that  the  common  cell  of  origin  ]>ersists  in  ihe 
fetal  liver.  Miillcr's  stiulics  of  leukemic  blood,  in  which  lie  seems 
to  have  tmced  leucocytes  and  rctl  cells  to  a  coniiuon  origin  in  the 
adult,  indicate  that  this  imtholo^ical  condition  involves  :i  ix^version 
to  the  embryonal  type  of  bloo<1  formation,  but  does  not  ])rove  that 
a  common  mother  coll  of  both  red  and  white  blood  eorpuseles  per- 
sists in  the  normal  adult  marrow.     (Fig.  3'i.) 


PHmarj'  wandering  ^^^^^  Hmhryanal Livfr rlr. 

rrlt  ^^^^K         Disappears  in  htr  fiietal liff 


Adult  marrow       ^^^^  ^^^       .Sarrrii  II  orthr 


r  There  iii  a  on^tiiiitly  increu.-'in^  niimliiT  of  Ktiiilic<t  wliich  l)avi<  led  (n  tlie 
c"ii<'1uA<iiiii  llint  there  is  ii  ck-vcl'iiitrifiitAl  n-UUioa  in  tlic  ndult  lietween  all 
folorlwis  bl.Hxl  ei-lK  iiii.l  that  tlir  iii.lilltrent  lyniph.ifvte  \*  llieir  i-nminon  pni- 
eenilDr.  The  view*  of  Nnej-eli  iiiid  )'uripenli>-iiii  have  alremiv  hecn  i-nnsiilereil 
()..  177). 

Woltr  ile^criheH  the  iixliflerent  IvmnhcK-vte  a.-lHrnpr  than  ihe  sm!ill  lyin|.h..- 
cyte  lit'  the  liliMxl,  with  riiuoit  <ir  sliplitly  'imlenleil  uueleus  uiiU  min-irriuiular 
cyt«|>la.Hiii  whieli  ix  \i**  hasophile  than  the  nui-leun,  while  in  the  'liD'erenti- 
a'te*!  lymphiirvte  the  evtiiiihiniii  is  more  lius<j]iliilc  than  the  nueh'ii^.  I><>]iiinici 
think;!  Ihe  |irimilivc  Ivmiihoevtc  in  inili-Iiii;:iiiKhiil)le,  iu.iri)h..|.i|;ira11v,  fnnii 
the  xinHll  tymph<K.'vte  of  the  l>i<><i<l.  From  nn  eKt<'i>T<ivp  >tiidv  ol  (lie  iiitl>iniec| 
imientuiii  he  (.-•inc-Jiide-  thiit  [•<>ly nuclear  iieiUni|>hil>!  eelU  •h'veh.p  holh  from 
myt-locvLes,  ami  Irim  lviij|ili<»-vte!<  ivithnut  |<B!>sinK  thr<m|rb  tlie  mvt-liH'vlic 
HlHce.  Tlie  mvel..evte*  arc  develiijieil  frmii  the  miiiiller  hotnnire neons  l>aMi]ihile 
cells  <>r  the  marr-.w. 

OeUaUr  Division  in  the  Development  of  Iieucocjrtes.  Since  the  full 
demonstration  bv  Fleinmiiir;  of  inunonms  mitotic  ti[;u^^s  in  the  cells 
of  the  lymph  follicles,  haryokinc^^is  has  been  acepptc!  as  the  chief 
nietlKKl.  and  many  chiim  it  to  be  the  only  nmtli<xl,  of  nHillipli<»tion 
of  leucocvtes. 
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This  view  has  been  actively  combated  by  Lowit,  who  finds  that  while  erythro- 
blasts  multiply  by  mitosis,  leucoblasts  follow  a  modified  form  of  the  process 
which  he  calls  divisio  indirecta  per  granuin  This  author  has  very  ably  and 
successfully  defended  the  importance  of  direct  division  in  mammals  and  lower 
vertebrates,  and  subsequent  writers  have  admitted  that  this  method  is  of 
"  very  widespread "  (Saxer)  occurrence  among  leucocytes.  Direct  division 
appears  to  be  of  special  importance  in  the  development  of  the  giant  cells  of 
the  embryonal  liver  and  adult  marrow,  which  play  an  important  but  somewhat 
obscure  part  in  blood  formation.  Indirect  fragmentation  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
somewhat  peculiar  modification  of  the  usual  process  of  nuclear  division 
dei^cribed  by  many  authors,  especially  by  Arnold.^ 

While  the  formation  of  leucocytes  occurs  principally  in  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  many  have  found  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lymph,  evidences  of  active  multiplication  by  mitosis  and 
more  frequently  by  amitosis  (Spronk  and  Prins,  Lowit,*  Wertheim). 

Sites  of  Origin  of  Embryonal  Leucocsrtes.  Before  the  leucocytes 
begin  to  appear  in  the  circulation  mitotic  figures  are  abundantly  seen 
in  the  primary  wandering  cells  in  various  situations.  These  are 
gathered  in  groups,  first  in  the  loose  connective  tissues  of  various 
regions,  where  lymph  nodes  subsequently  develop ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  the  production  of  leucocytes,  as  of  red  cells,  is  found  in  the 
embryonal  liver.  In  both  situations  the  wandering  cells  are  found 
in  the  lymph  and  blood  capillaries,  in  the  interstices  of  the  connective 
tissues,  and  between  the  liver  cells.  In  later  embryonal  life  the  forma- 
tion of  leucocytes  is  gradually  transferred  from  the  liver  to  the 
lymphoid  and  adenoid  tissues,  as  indicated  by  the  development  of 
the  lymph  nodes,  spleen,  marrow,  and  thymus.  While  the  majority 
of  oteervers  believe  that  these  tissues  are  at  all  times  developed  by 
the  proliferation  of  extravascular  wandering  cells  and  leucol)lasts, 
Stohr  and  Gulland  believe  that  these  cells  multiply  principally  within 
the  tesseln  and  subsequently  wander  out  at  certain  localities,  where 
they  collect  to  form  lymph  nodes. 

Formation  of  Leucocytes  in  Adult  Life.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  reproduction  of  leucocytes  in  the  adult  is  limited  to  the  lymphoid 
structures,  including  the  lymph  nodes,  spleen,  marrow,  and  hemo- 
lymph  nodes. 

Hemolymph  Nodes.  Warthin  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  cons^ider- 
able  importance  of  the  hemolymph  nodes  in  the  development  and  destruction 
of  red  and  white  blood  cells.  The  existence  of  these  nodes  has  long  been 
known,  but  until  recently  they  have  received  only  desultory  notice  from 
pathologists. 

Warthin  divides  the  nodes  into  two  types  resembling  the  s[>leen  and  the 
marrow.  Transitional  forms  occur,  and  the  types  appear  to  under^'o  cyclical 
changes  with  occasional  reversion  to  the  simple  lymph  node.  The  splenic 
type  is  abundantly  present  in  all  animals  in  the  retroperitoneal  and  thoracic 
regions,  while  the  myeloid  type  is  limited  to  the  retroperitonejil  region.  The 
•tructure  of  the  splenic  type  is  that  of  a  small  lymph  node  with  blood  sinuses,  but 
without  distinct  Malpighian  bodies.  Drummond  finds  smooth  inu«clc  in  nearly 
all  cases  and  sometimes  lymphoid  sheaths  about  small  arteries.  He  states  that 
the  characteristic  feature  is  the  large  size  of  the  sinuses  and  the  presence  of 
macrophages  holding  pigment  and  red  cells.  Warthin  finds  that  in  physio- 
logical states  the  hemolymph  nodes  are  scanty  and  seem  to  play  little  part  in 
blood  formation,  but  in  pathological  conditions  the  nodes  increase  in  size  and 
Dumber,  new  ones  forming  in  lymph  nodes  and  fat  tissue,  and  thev  exhibit 
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{ronounced  sigoB  c)r  red-cetl  iltrstructiun,  altbougb  never  foriuinK  red  cdU, 
n  diseasen  of  Ihe  blood  they  undergo  changee  bomologoos  with  lliMe  of  tbe 
epieen  and  mtirrow.  In  pernicious  anemia  he  finds  toe  bemoWmph  nndea 
increased  in  sire  and  number  and  exhibiting  very  marked  signs  of  de»truction 
of  red  cells,  and  points  out  ihat  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  reported 
in  this  disease  Iiy  (iiHny  olwerver*  is  prolmbly  referable  to  tbis  ty|ie  of  lenion, 

Appearance  of  Different  Varieties  of  Leucocytes.  In  the  later 
months  of  felal  life  the  blwid  begius  to  show  tlie  iiresenco  of  other 
varieties  of  leucocytes  besides  the  lymphocytes.  The  luiniile  mor- 
pholc^y  of  these  curly  cells  and  the  exact  time  nf  their  appcaranoe  ia 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  all  varieties  i^«en  in  Ihe  adult  are 
present  at  birth,  and  there  \a  much  evidence  to  .thow  that  long  before 
this  period  the  development  of  several  distinct  types*  of  leuooovles 
ia  well  established  and  their  formation  at  least  partially  limited  to 
certain  viscera. 

Sabraz^  and  Muralet  examined  tbe  blood  of  a  human  fetus  of  the  eleventh 
week  of  Keatation.  The  proportion  of  red  to  while  cv\h  was  I  :  4U0.  There 
were  twelre  timee  u  many  non-nucleated  an  nucleated  red  cells,  and  almost  a« 
many  m^alobluts.  The  aormoblBsU  were  pnlycbroinatic,  the  megaloblnsts  and 
nonnucleated  cells  orlhoi^hrumatic.  Tbe  leucocyte*  were  mostly  medium- 
■ixed  and  large  mononuclear  cells.  Pnlyuuclear  neutropbile  cells'  were  very 
scaniy.  and  no  eosinopbile  celts  could  be  found. 

The  Baaophile  Leucocytes.  These  cells  are  the  direct  descendants 
(if  tlio  tirjit  embryonal  leucocytes,  and  are  undoubtedly  produced,  in 
the  adult  as  in  the  embryo,  by  the  mitotic  division  of  cells  lying  in 
tlie  proli feral  ion  zones  of  lymph  follicles,  and  diffusely  in  all  adenoid 
tissues.  Virchow  regarded  the  small  basophile  cells  {lyiujihoeytes)  as 
originating  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  the  large  basophile  cells  (aplcno- 
cylea)  as  derivatives  of  the  spleen  ;  but  this  distinolinn  has  not  been 
supported.  It  seems  more  probable,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  most  or  all  of  the  lai^r  basophilic  leucocytes  ()f  normal  blond 
are  develoiied  from  lympliocytes.  Kanthack  and  Hardy  endeavored 
to  subdivide  this  class  into  basophile  and  hyaline  oells,  the  former 
being  "tissue  cells"  and  rurely  ap[>earing  in  the  blr>nd,  tbe  hitler 
identical  with  the  ordiuary  small  and  lai^e  lymphncyle.^.  Knnlliack's 
coarsely  granular  basophile  coll  is  the  "mast-cell,"  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  lynipnocyles  ;  but  his  finely  granidar  basophile  cell 
has  not  been  recognised  as  distinct  from  the  hyaline  cells  whose 
protoplasm  is  not  strictly  hyaline  but  reticulated,  and  whivh 
unduubUidly  originates  in  the  lymphoid  oi^ns. 

The  nuul-cclln,  which  contain  large,  strongly  basophilic  gninules, 
are  classed  by  Kanthack  as  celomic  (tissue)  celU.  They  are  nuile 
different  in  appearance  from  th«  coarsely  granular  baj^ophile  colls  of 
chronically  inflamed  tissues,  and  their  exact  origin  has  not  been 
explained.     (See  "  Mast-cells,"  Section  on  Ijeukemia.) 

The  Nentrophile  Leucocjrtee.  The  time  of  appearance  of  these  cells 
in  the  human  embryo  is  not  known.  Saxer  finds  in  the  sheep's 
embryo  of  4,.'i  cm.,  in  connective  tissues  and  scantily  in  the  lymph, 
polynuciear  leucocyte.**  identical  in  appi'arancc  with  those  of  the 
lulult  animal. 
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If  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  developed  from  lymphocytes, 
the  seat  of  their  production  in  the  infant  at  birth  is,  of  courtte,  coex- 
tensive with  that  of  lymphocytes;  but  if  polynuclear  neutrophile 
cells  are  derived  as  a  separate  series  from  the  neutrophile  myelocytes, 
their  formation  ia  limited,  at  birth  and  thereafter,  to  the  red  marrow. 
Whichever  view  may  be  correct,  it  ia  certain  that  the  neutrophile 
myelocytes  are  lai^ly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  these  cells,  and 
tliat  the  nlar^o^y  is  the  chief  seat  of  their  production. 


The  opinion  widely  held  that  neutrophile  leucocytes  are  developmeDtsI 
foriDB  of  the  lyiiiphoi.';t«  of  the  blood  Mill  tacks  any  definite  support.  That 
they  are  certainly  produced  by  milolie  division  of  neutrophile  myelocytes  has, 
however,  been  placed  beyond  question  by  the  constant  appearance  of  increased 
numbers  of  mitotic  myelocytea  in  lenkeniia  and  leucocytoais.  The  larger  size, 
distinctly  veaicular  nucleus,  baHophilic  protoplasm,  and  invariable  absence  of 
neutrophile  granules  in  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  sO'Called  "  transi- 
tional leucocytes  "  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  view  that  these  cells  are  ever 
iraoaformed  into  neutrophile  leucocytes,  ^ome  have  referred  to  myelocytes 
deficient  in  neutrophile  granules  as  transitional  forms,  but  io  leukemia  where 
such  cells  are  common,  a  deficiency  of  neutrophile  granules  ia  very  frequent 
in  both  myelocytes  and  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Again,  if  basophils  leuco- 
cytes form  neutrophile  cells  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  numerous  transition  forms 
are  not  found  in  lymphatic  leukemia  where  basophile  cells  are  eKceseively 
numerous,  but  neutrophile  are  abnormally  scarce.  Liiwit  here  resorts  to  the 
sugKestion  that  the  further  development  of  these  cells  Is  inhibited  by  changes 
in  the  plasma.  Yet  in  myelogenous  leukemia  no  such  changes  in  the  plaama 
prevent  the  transformation  of  myelocytes  into  polynuclear  leucocytes  which 
here  often  outnumber  the  myelocytes. 

Out  of  the  conalanily  accumulating  evidence  which  goes  to  establish  the 
specific  qualities  of  ditferent  leucocytes  may  be  mentioned  the  studios  of 
Zenoni.  who  found  no  change  iu  the  proportion  of  neutrophile  cells  during 
very  marked  variations,  experimcntnlly  induced,  of  the  basophilc. 

In  health,  Dominici  finds  that  the  polynuclear  cells  are  developed  exclu- 
sively in  the  marrow  and  from  myelocytes.  Ia  the  int«Blinal  lymphoid  tissue 
and  omentum  of  typhoid  infections  he  linds  lymphocytes  changing  into  mye- 
locytes, and  in  the  lymph  nodes  on  the  third  day  of  vaccinia  in  the  rabbit  he 
finds  lymphocytes  changing  into  polynuclear  cells  without  the  intermediate 
stage  of  the  myelocyte. 

Bezancon  in  pneumonia,  and  Frankel  and  Japha  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
Dominici,  describe  an  active  formation  of  polynuclear  cells  in  the  spleen. 
The  writer  has  seen  in  the  spleen  of  pneumonia  a  great  abundance  of  poly- 
nuclear leucocytes  in  the  pulp  cords  of  the  organ,  but  only  in  casea  of  general 
pneumococcus  septicemia,  in  which  the  condition  may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
transformation  of  the  original  mononuclear  cells  ofthe  cords  into  polynuclear,  or 
as  an  infiltration  from  the  blood  stream  by  polynuclear  leucocytes,  ^uch  condi- 
tions do  not  seem  to  present  favorable  opportunities  for  the  demonstration 
that  polynuclear  neutrophile  cells  may  develop  from  the  mononuclear  baso- 
phile  cells  of  the  spleen.  More  suggestive  of  such  a  development  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  spleen  from  ii  case  of  puerperal  streptococcus  septicemia,  recently 
encountered  by  the  writer,  in  which  this  orgau  is  the  seat  of  multiple  miliary 
abscesses,  in  some  of  which  all  the  cella  are  polynuclear,  in  others,  nearly 
all  are  nionimiiclear,  while  numerous  transitional  stages  are  to  bo  found. 

The  Eoslnophile  Leucocytee.  These  cells  very  early  become  differ- 
entiiited  from  the  primary  leucocytes,  havinp  been  found  in  the 
chick's  blood  on  the  fifth  day  of  inoulmtion  (Engel')  and  in  the 
human  thymus  and  lymph  nodes  before  ihe  appearance  of  bone 
marrow  {Schaffer,  Gulland).  Though  it  was  early  found  that  they 
are  specially  abundunt  in  the  marrow,  their  very  wide  distribution 
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in  the  tissues  shows  that  the  conditions  essential  to  their  development 
are  not  limited  to  any  single  organ  or  tissue.  The  discovery  of 
mitotic  division  of  eosinophile  leucocytes,  first  reported  by  Miiller 
and  subsequently  verified  by  many  others,  would  seem  sufficient 
proof  that  these  cells  constitute  a  distinct  self-i)erpetuating  series. 
Nevertheless,  many  current  writers  either  tacitly  accept  or  actively 
argue  that  the  eosinophiles  are  derived  from  the  neutrophile  granules 
of  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  view 
is  at  present  entirely  lacking.  Only  Gulland  attempts  to  describe 
transitional  stages  between  neutrophile  and  eosinophile  grauules  in 
embryonal  blood  cells,  but  his  claims  have  not  only  not  been  veri- 
fied, but  are  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  results  of  the  vast  majority 
of  observers,  who  liave  failed  to  find  any  such  transition  forms  in 
the  adult.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  physiological,  mor- 

f>hological,  and    microchemical  evidence   to   show  that  eosinophile 
eucocytes  are  not  derived  from  neutrophile. 

Physlolof/ieallif,  the  eosinophile  cells  are  celomic  tissue  cells,  finding 
their  natural  habitat  in  the  tissues  and  not  in  the  blood,  whereas  the 
neutrophile  leucocytes  are  chiefly  hemic  cells  occurring  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  blood.  Moreover,  since  these  cells  certainly  multiply 
by  mitosis,  it  is  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
any  other  method  of  development  or  formation  exists.  The  morpho- 
logical  evidence  includes  the  fact  that  tmnsitional  granules  have  not 
been  demonstrated ;  that  the  nuclei  of  the  two  cells  have  rather 
distinctive  cliaracters,  and  that  the  granules  are  integral  parts  of  the 
cytorcticulum  (Heidenhain,  Gulland),  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
excretory  products  in  the  cell.  Tlie  microcheinic^il  evidence  shows 
that  the  eosinophile  granules  yield  LilienfcUVs  and  MontiV  reaction 
for  phosphorus  (Sherrington),  may  contain  iron  (Barker,  Arnold), 
and  give  the  vanillin  and  aldehyde  react icms  of  Weiss,  none  of  which 
characters  have  been  demonstrated  in  neutrophile  granules. 


THE  BLOOD  PLATES. 

The  blood  plates  were  first  described  by  Donne,  in  1S42,  who 
found  them  in  bl(M>d  upon  the  addition  of  water  and  regard(Ml  them 
as  particles  of  globulin  derived  from  the  red  cells.  In  1K47  Zim- 
merman f(mnd  in  defibrinated  blood  certain  **  elementary  granules,'* 
at  first  about  1/i  in  diameter,  but  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and, 
as  he  believed,  eventually  becoming  reil  cells. 

The  first  complete  descriptions  were  give  by  Schuize,  Kolliker,' 
Ranvier,  and  Bizzozero,*  and  later  by  many  authors. 

They  are  circular  or  ovoid,  colorless,  homogeneous,  or  granular 
bodies,  about  1//  to  »\n  in  diameter,  usually  showing  no  nuclear  por- 
tion, and  staining  lightly  by  both  basic  and  acid  dyes.  The  common 
impression  that  they  disappear  promptly  after  shedding  is  true  only 
of  the  spindle  ceUn  of  the  blood  of  lower  animals,  while  human  blood 
plates  are  scjinty  in  fresh  blood  and  increase  in  number  ui>on  stand- 
ing.    They  are  extremely  cohesive  and  apparently  of  high  gravity, 
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and  since  they  collect  in  masses  from  which  the  fibrinous  threads  of 
coagulating  blood  commonly  radiate,  they  are  supposed  to  take  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

On  account  of  their  uncertain  morphology  and  origin,  attempts  to 
enumerate  these  bodies  have  not  been  very  successful.  In  normal 
blood  they  may  be  said  to  vary  between  180,000  (Fusari)  and  500,000 
(Pruss).  Estimates  of  their  numbers  based  upon  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  indicate  that  they  are  specially  abundant  in  afebrile 
anemias,  leukemia,  hemorrhages,  and  that  they  are  deficient  in  febrile 
diseases,  malaria,  and  after  the  administration  of  various  poisons 
(Afanissiew,  Limbeck,  Fusari,  Pizzini). 

The  significance  of  the  so-called  "  third  corpuscles "  of  human 
blood,  the  blood  plates,  appears  to  hav-e  been  greatly  obscured  by  the 
discovery  in  the  blood  of  frogs  by  Recklinghausen,  and  of  birds  by 
Hayem,  and  Bizzozero  and  Torre,  of  small  spindle-shaped  elements, 
which  differ  from  red  cells  in  the  absence  of  hemoglobin  and  from 
leucocytes  in  their  simple  oval  nucleus  and  non-ameboid  protoplasm, 
and  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  human  blood 

Elates.  Lowit^  classes  these  spindle  cells  with  leucocytes.  Muller 
elieves  them  to  be  peculiar  elements  without  relation  to  either  red 
or  white  cells.  Ranvier  regarded  them  as  loosened  vascular  endo- 
thelia.  The  conclusion  of  Recklinghausen,  Globulew,  Schlarcwsky, 
Bizzozero,  Hayem,  Vulpian,  Eberth,  and  Schimmelbusch,  that  these 
cells  are  analogues  of  the  blood  plates,  is  the  chief  ground  for  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  third  corpuscle  in  human  blood. 

When  the  evidence  derived  from  the  examination  of  human  blood 
is  considered,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  existence  of  a  third  cellular 
body  is  without  proof.  Bizzozero's  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
presence  of  extremely  fragile  bodies  in  the  blood  of  the  frog's  mesen- 
tery has  naturally  never  been  repeated  in  human  blood,  and  the  dis- 
similarity between  human  blood  plates  and  the  spindle  cells  of  the 
frog  recfuires  much  more  cogent  evidence  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
bodies  than  has  yet  been  furnished.  C()nse(|uently  later  investigators 
have  w^ith  apparent  success  endeavored  to  show  that  the  blood  platen 
are  not  celb*,  but  detritus  of  cells  or  of  plat^mn,  Howell,  Gibson,  and 
Hlava  regard  the  blood  plates  as  fragments  of  the  nuclei  of  disin- 
tegrated leucocytes.  liOwit  believes  many  of  them  to  be  precipitated 
globulin  particles,  and  others  to  be  fragments  of  degenerating  leuco- 
cytes. On  account  of  their  chemical  composition  Tiilicnfeld  holds 
that  they  consist  of  nuclein,  and  that  they  are  derived  principally 
from  the  nuclei  of  disinteirrated  leucocvtes.  C'zermak  finds  them 
abundantly  in  the  prolifenition  zones  of  lymphoid  organs,  and,  with 
Mondino  and  Sala,  believes  them  to  be  fragments  of  the  nuclei  of 
colorless  cells. 

The  studies  of  Klebs,  Engel,  Bremer,  Wlassow,  Arnold,^  Maxi- 
mow,  and  others,  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  source  of  blood  plates  is  by  the  extrusion  from  red  cells  of 
masses  or  chains  of  globular  material,  which  give  many  of  the  reac- 
tions of  the  nucleoproteids.  While  this  process  may  be  observed  in 
almost  every  dry  specimen   stained   by  methylene  blue  (Plate  II., 
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Fig.  2),  it  appears  to  be  favored  by  proximity  to  leucocytes,  may  be 
accelerated  by  many  reagents,  and  is  probably  specially  frequent  in 
young  red  cells. 

A  recent  and  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  batrachian  spindle  cells 
is  that  of  Eisen.  This  observer  concludes  that  the  fusiform  or  spindle  cell  in 
Bairaeho9ep$  arises  by  extrusion  of  a  part  of  the  mitotic  nucleus  of  the  red 
cell  tog^ether  with  some  elements  of  the  cytoplasm.  This  spindle  cell  is  capa- 
ble of  development  and  of  division  into  two  or  more  plasmocy tes  (blood  plates). 
The  plasmocyte  is  composed  of  archoeome  and  three  cytoplasmic  zones,  but 
has  no  nucleus.  Yet  Eisen  claims  that  it  is  capable  of  growth  by  assimilation 
of  food,  exhibits  phagocytosis  and  motility,  and  survives  as  an  independent 
corpuscle  in  the  blood  stream. 

There  is  a  somewhat  distant  analogy  between  the  method  of  development 
of  the  plasmocvtes,  as  described  by  Eisen,  and  of  the  blood  plates  as  observed 
in  human  blood,  as  in  both  cases  these  elements  represent  extruded  portions 
of  red  cells.  It  appears  very  unlikely  that  the  process  described  in  batrachians 
can  be  successfully  demonstrated  in  man,  while  the  criteria  on  which  Eisen 
bases  his  claim  that  the  plasmocvtes  are  true  cells  will  not  satisfy  the  majority 
of  histologists.  At  best  these  elements  are  only  extruded  fragments  of  cells, 
even  in  batrachians. 

Neither  phagocytosis,  nor  increase  in  size,  nor  signs  of  motilitv  will  prove 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  cellular  nature  of  these  bodies.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  majority  of  blood  plates  in  man  must  be  reirarded  as  extrusions  of  material 
from  red  cells,  the  comparative  study  of  these  bodies  suggests  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  distinguish  among  human  blood  plates  some  which  have  some 
other  origin  and  a  structure  similar  to  those  of  batrachians.  Recentlv  E)eetjen, 
examining  fresh  human  blood  on  his  salt-a^ar  medium,  has  described  blood 
plates  which  exhibited  ameboid  motion  anda  structure  recalling  that  of  the 
blood  plates  of  batrachians. 
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PART  II. 
SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Chlorosis  is  a  primary  anemia  occurring  almost  exclusively  in 
young  women,  rarely  in  young  men,  resulting  from  defective  hemato- 
genesis  and  affecting  principally  the  hemoglobin,  but,  secondarily, 
also,  the  number  of  red  cells. 

Etiology.  The  studies  of  the  etiology  of  chlorosis  having  estab- 
lished a  great  variety  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  and  ren- 
dered it  evident  that  the  disease  results  under  very  many  diverse 
conditions,  have  left  the  essential  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  disease 
undetermined.  On  this  account  some  are  inclined  to  regard  chlorosis 
as  a  symptomatic  anemia,  holding  the  peculiar  clinical  characters  of 
the  disease  to  result  from  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  individuals 
in  whom  it  occurs  (Kruger). 

Regarding  the  general  causes,  a  number  of  theories,  supported  by 
many  important  facts,  have  been  brought  to  light. 

Hypoplasia  of  the  arterial  system  is  an  anatomical  groundwork 
shown  by  Rokitansky  and  Virchow  to  exist  in  a  certain  group  of 
cases.  This  hypoplasia  may  affect  only  the  heart  and  larger  arteries 
or  the  genital  oi^ns  as  well,  or  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
other  developmental  anomalies  of  the  conditutio  lymphatica.  More 
recent  studies  (Paltauf,  Ortner,  Fraentzel)  indicate  that  the  congeni- 
tally  small  heart  and  aorta  are  more  closely  associated  with  the 
"  constitiUio  lymphcitica ''  and  with  cardiac  disease  than  with  chlorosis. 
This  hypoplasia  has  been  found  in  subjects  never  suffering  from 
chlorosis,  and  the  majority  of  chlorotics'  give  no  other  evidence  of 
such  vascular  anomalies  and  make  complete  and  permanent  recovery. 

Intestinal  autointoxication  was  first  suggested  as  the  essential  cause 
of  chlorosis  by  Hoffman,  and  this  theory  has  been  sup|)orted  on 
various  clinical  and  pathological  grounds  by  Duclos,  Clark,  Noth- 
nagel,  Bouchard,  and  many  others.  Bunge's  authority  has  lent 
some  force  to  the  autotoxic  theory,  as  this  investigator  liolds  that 
the  blood  obtains  iron  solely  from  the  nucleo-albumins,  the  iron  from 
which  is  combined  with  sulphur  during  intestinal  putrefaction  and 
thus  becomes  non-absorbabie.     In  chlorosis  the  iron  administered 
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bv  mouth  combines  with  the  H^  and  permits  the  normal  absurplioii 
of  the  nudeoalbumins. 

This  theory  has  been  completely  set  aside  by  the  demonstration 
by  V.  Noiirden,'  Kelhers,  Morner,  and  Jvipmaii  and  Wulf,  that  in 
ohloroaU  increased  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  commonly  present, 
nor  is  there  increased  excretion  of  the  derivatives  of  Hb.  Htooknian 
showed,  moreover,  that  sulphate  of  iron  will  cure  the  disease,  while 
bismuth  and  some  other  absorbents  of  HjS  will  not.  Intestinal 
intoxication  can,  therefore,  figure  in  only  a  limited  proiip  of  cases, 

V.  Ilodglin,  finding  marked  increase  of  iron  in  the  feces  of  some 
clilorotic  patients,  eoncIiide<l  that  the  blood  changes  result  from  small 
multiple  intestinal  hemorrhages.     Luton  accepts  this  theory. 

Functional  diatnrbancei  of  the  nenrons  system  have  from  the  first 
been  actively  maiutainerl  as  prominent  or  exclu.'^ive  etiological  factors 
in  chlorosis.  The  train  of  events  here  involved  \s  variously  explained. 
Murri  supposes  that  there  is  a  vasomotor  disturbance  arising  from 
the  generative  ot^ns,  and  causing  changes  first  in  the  rate  of  tlow, 
later  iu  the  chemistry  of  the  blood.  This  theory  represents  the 
fluhniuation  of  opinion  ns  lianded  down  by  the  older  physicians 
(Trousseau,  of.  Lloyd  -lones).  According  to  Meinert,  the  nervous 
influence  arises  from  irritation  of  the  alxlominal  sympathetic  and 
results  from  gantraptonui.  This  observer  has  brought  together  very 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  in  one  group  of  cases  the  above  condition 
must  be  an  important  factor  in  the  coincident  anemia.  Krueer 
believes  that  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  commonly  associated  with 
chlorosis  (Kuhrer,  Scharlau,  Chvostek,  Clement,  Grnwitr.,  Hummo, 
and  Dorri)  is  an  indication  of  disturlmncc  of  function  in  this  organ, 
which  results  in  an  increased  destruction  of  Kb.  This  disturbance 
of  function  is  lielicved  to  arise  through  irritation  of  the  sympathetic, 
in  the  genital  organs,  stomach,  intestines,  etc. 

Gmwitz  Ijelieves  that  the  disease  is  a  vtmomotnr  iieurwig,  with 
secondary  changes  In  the  blood  consisting  in  an  increase  of  plasma, 
which  infiltrates  the  red  cells  and  replaces  the  Hb.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  by  a  disturbance  in  tne  interchange  of  fluids  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues  leaving  an  excess  of  fluids  in  both.  That 
the  cells  are  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  Hb  he  explains  as  a  result 
of  the  imbibition  of  fluids  by  their  pn>genilors  in  the  bone-marrow. 
To  snp|>ort  this  belief  be  emphasizes  the  nervous  phenomena  of  the 
diaensc,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  often  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  changes  in  the  blood,  which  wlieu  severe  he  attributes 
to  Gtimplicalions.  He  regards  the  initial  loss  of  weight  which  many 
chlorotios  suffer  in  the  beginning  of  treatment  as  a  sign  of  general 
reduction  of  botly  fluids. 

This  theory  is  in  acoord  with  many  results  of  recent  study,  espe- 
cially those  which  indicate  that  a  normal  amount  of  iron  is  main- 
tained in  most  cosL-s,  and  that  an  excess  of  plasma  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  disease.  It  appears,  however,  to  give  in- 
adei^uate  im[)ortanoe  to  the  loss  of  Hb,  to  the  changes  in  the  blood 
of  severer  cases,  and  to  the  theraj»eutic  effects  of  irritant  preparations 
of  iron. 
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PrediBposing  Ca-uaeB.  The  alnioat  exclusive  occurreuce  of  the  dis- 
ease near  the  establishment  of  meastruatioD  must  prove  any  theory 
of  etiology  inadequate  which  fails  to  consider  the  age  ofpuherty,  the 
female  sex,  and  the  fiinotion  of  menatruaiion.  There  ia  abundant 
evidence  to  show  tliat  heredity  also  is  an  important  factor,  as  the 
disease  is  often  observed  in  the  daughters  of  chlorotic  mothers,  while 
a  tuberculous  family  history  has  been  remarkably  frequent  in  some 
series  of  cases  (Trousseau,  Jolly,  Bramwell). 

Great  iraportanoe  undoubtedly  attaches  to  general  lack  of  hygioif, 
especially  to  the  combination  of  poor  Jood  and  menial  dcpremon. 
Stockman's  analyses  indicate  that  the  diet  of  chlorotic  girls  uontains, 
as  a  rule,  too  little  iron. 

Considering  the  evidence  thus  briefly  reviewed,  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  chlorosis  is  a  specific  form  of  essential  anemia  which 
results  from  the  association  of  several  factors,  of  which  the  two  most 
im|>ortant  and  invariably  present  are  (1)  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  (2)  defective  absorption  of  iron  from  the  food. 

The  predisposing  factors  are  moat  pronounced  in  young  girls  at 
the  establishment  of  menstruation,  when  the  unaccustomed  losses  of 
blood  and  the  peculiar  changes  in  the  nervous  system  favor  the 
expression  of  hereditary  tendencies  and  exaggerate  the  effects  of  bad 
hygiene;  and  when  additional  elements  are  thrown  in  the  balnnoe, 
such  as  improper  food,  constipation,  gastroptosls,  mental  depression, 
etc.,  the  blooa  begins  to  suffer  In  a  peculiar  way,  and  clinical  symp- 
toms are  established  wliich  are  not  seen  In  secondary  anemias  ooonr- 
ring  in  the  same  subjects.  The  essential  importance  of  the  absorption 
of  iron  is  indicated  by  its  specific  action,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
conolude,  as  Stockman  has  done,  that  the  foo<l  must  be  deficient  in 
Iron,  provided  digestion  and  absorption  are  defective.  It  seems  lo  be 
an  invariable  rule  that  chlorotics  do  not  recover  until  the  appetite 
improves. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  pathogenic  pn>cess  in  the  disease  remains, 
however,  untouched  by  these  considerations,  and  it  still  remains 
undetermined  just  how  and  where  the  elaboration  of  Hb  is  disturbed, 
whether  in  the  Intestinal  mucosa  (Garrod,  Forchhelmer),  or  in  the 
spleen  (Kruger),  or  In  the  bone-marrow.  At  present  the  weight  of 
evidence  ap;>ear8  to  be  almost  conclusive  that  cnlorosis  results  from 
a  functional  insufficiency  of  the  bone-raarrow,  brought  about  in  con- 
genitally  predisposed  subjects  by  a  series  of  conditions  most  often 
combined  in  young  women  at  puberty. 

Changes  iii  the  Blood.  Specific  Gravity.  The  speoilic  gravity 
of  the  blood  In  chlorosis  ia  reduced  In  very  uniform  ratio  with  the 
loss  in  Hb.  From  the  observations  of  Devoto,  Hammarschlag, 
Schmaltz,  Siegel,  Hock  and  Schlesinger,  Menicanti,  Stintzing,  and 
Biemacki,  it  has  been  shown  that  t^is  constant  relation  between 
8peci6c  gravity  and  Hb-content  is  somewhat  i>eculiar  to  chlorosis.  It  is 
most  uniform  when  there  is  no  great  reduction  in  cells,  but  in  the 
severer  types  of  the  disease  the  ratio  is  less  constant. 

Jones  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  between  1 .032  and 
1.045  in  aghty-seven  cases,  while  tJiat  of  the  serum  remained  nearly 
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normal,  1.0259  to  1.029.  These  results  were  verified  by  Ham- 
marachlag  ia  thirty  cases,  ia  which  the  blood  averaged  1.U45,  the 
serum  1,030.  The  reduction  in  gravity  of  chlorosis  corresponds, 
according  to  Jones,  to  a  physiological  diminution  occnrring  in  girls 
at  puberty,  but  not  in  boys.  Grawitz  places  the  specific  gravity  at 
the  height  of  the  disease  between  the  limits  1.03-3  and  1.045,  and 
stales  that  below  1.035  some  cumplioution  is  indicated. 

The  bulk  of  blood  is  probably  not  altered  in  uncomplicated  chlo- 
rosis, although  Lloyd  Jones  considers  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
f)lasma  to  be  a  \ery  constant  feature,  and  Stinlzing  and  Oumprecht 
iclieve  that  oligemia  exists  in  some  peculiar  cases.  The  exuded  drop 
is  pale  in  proportion  to  the  anemia,  and  abnormally  fluid. 

By  the  carbonic  oxide  method  Smith  calculated  that  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  is  much  increased  in  volume,  llnding  that  while  the  total 
oxygen  capacity  is  normal,  the  j>eroenta^  capacity  for  the  unit  of 
blood  is  reduced  fully  5(1  per  cent.  These  results  would  indicate 
that  the  volume  of  blood  is  nearly  doubled,  and  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  conlirmation. 

Til*  H«mof(lobin.  The  ohief  alteration  in  the  blood  is  the  t,06S  up 
Hii,  which  is  so  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  raluction  in  red  cells 
that  a  toK  llb-iiuiex  is  one  of  the  dia£;nostic  features  of  the  disease. 

A  contrary  ojiinion  is  held  by  hichhorst  and  Zumpf,  and  espe- 
cially by  Biernncki,  who,  finding  a  normal  or  increased  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  dried  residue  of  the  blood  in  some  eaees,  believe 
that  a  Ion*  of  other  afbumiuM  ajuf  not  especially  of  lib  is  the  essential 
change  in  the  disease.  The  basis  of  this  dissenting  opinion  will  be 
further  considered  later. 

The  pen-^ntage  of  Hh  obtained  bv  modem  instruments  has  been 
reported  as  low  as  10  (Bramwell) ;  'but  when  the  Hb  falls  below  20 
[>er  cent,  there  should  always  be  a  ^utipicion  of  some  complicated  or 
seconibiry  anemia. 

In  cases  of  average  severity  the  Hb  ranges  Iwrtwocu  35  and  46  per 
oent,,  and  the  lib-index  about  0.5;  yet  some  authors  record  severe 
oases  with  higli  Hb-iudex  (0.80  to  0.95,  Bramwell),  although  from 
the  details  of  these  reports  it  is  not  clear  to  what  this  variation  from 
the  rule  is  referable.  These  cases,  in  the  writer's  experieuoe,  &1I 
in  aa  intermediate  group  between  chlorosis  and  pernicious  anemia, 
and  are  more  refractory  than  the  others,  Occosionally  the  Hb-index 
is  very  low  (0.20,  Bramwell). 

V.  Xoorden,'  from  exteiistva  obaer\'ations,  finds  that  the  Hb-index 
is  apt  to  be  somctvlmt  higher  in  recurrent  than  in  initial  attacks,  but 
Homberg  could  not  verify  this  statement  in  a  group  of  relapsing 
cases.  The  writer  has  seen  illustrations  of  v.  Noorden's  rule,  and, 
since  increase  in  size  of  celts  is  an  indication  of  chronicity  in  anemia, 
believes  that  the  observation  is,  in  general,  well  founded ;  yet,  as 
Romberg  states,  the  character  of  the  bloo<I  changes  is  controlled  by 
individual  peculiarities  in  bWd  formation  and  by  numerous  unhy- 
gienic conditions. 

ThB  red  cells  am  in  most  otses  slightly  reduced,  although  almost 
invariably  much  less  affei-ti-d  than  the  Hb  ;  yet  not  infretjuently  a 
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considerable  grade  of  anemia  is  associated  with  a  normal  proportiou 
of  red  oells.    A  high  count  of  red  cells  is  a  favorable  prognostic  sign. 

la  cases  of  average  severity  the  red  cells  run  from  3,500,000  to 
4,000,000,  while  in  severe  cases  the  number  falls  below  3,000,000. 
Exceptional  examples  in  which  less  than  2,000,000  cells  were  found 
are  reconled  by  Bramwell,  Cabot,  and  many  others,  while  Limbfck 
records  one  ease  with  1 ,1 90,000,  and  Hayem  a  minimum  of  937,360. 
In  Huch  cases  the  Hb-index  is  often  comparatively  high. 

Grawitz  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  red  cells,  which  he  finds  without  exception  is  very 
marked,  their  volume  averaging  20  per  cent,  instead  of  the  normal 
40  to  50  per  cent.  Since  the  cells  are  nf  normal  number  and  normal 
size,  he  refers  the  diminution  of  bulk  to  infiltration  wilh  serum 
which  is  lost  in  the  process  of  centrifuging. 

In  morpholoffj/  the  red  cells  present  characteristic  changes.  In 
mild  cases  and  those  of  average  severity  the  sole  alteration  is  a  loss 
of  Hb,  which  causes  a  progressive  widening  of  the  central  clear  area 
to  be  observed  in  cells  rather  thickly  spread  and  slowly  dried.  In 
all  well-marked  cases  the  appearance  of  such  blood  in  stained  smears 
is  characteristic  of  simple  anemia.  It  is  always  possible,  however, 
to  find  a  few  very  small  cells  and  some  extremely  deficient  in  Hb, 
but  in  the  less  severe  cases  these  features  are  not  pronounced.  (Plate 
IV.) 

When  chlorosis  is  of  long  standing  or  of  very  severe  grade,  with 
hydremic  plasma,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  relapse,  the  red  cells 
begin  to  exhibit  marked  variations  in  size  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  shape.  In  most  cases  in  which  the  response  to  iron  is  fairly 
prompt  these  changes  do  not  affect  any  considerable  proportion  of 
cells.  In  others  in  which  the  response  to  iron  is  less  certain  there 
is  a  moderate  number  of  large  cells  with  abundant  Hb.    (Plate  V.) 

In  no  case  do  these  changes  reach  the  grade  seen  in  pernicious 
anemia ;  but  in  a  group  of  cases  which  do  not  resjiond  well  to  iron 
and  are  apt  to  relapse,  the  variations  in  size  of  the  cells  is  consider- 
able, and  many  show  an  abundance  of  Hb.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  has  seen  persistently  relapsing  chlorosis  in  which  all  the  cells, 
varying  considerably  in  size,  were  very  deficient  in  Hb. 

Poikifoct/to^lx  may  be  seen  in  all  severe  cases  of  chlorosis,  but  is 
seldom  very  marked, 

Other  changes  occurring  with  moderate  frequency  in  the  red  cells 
of  chlorosis  are  the  polychromatic  degeneration  of  Maragliann  and 
that  of  Gabritschewsky.  Granular  degeneration  is  seen  to  a  slight 
extent  in  well-marked  cases.  It  was  observed  by  Stengel,  White, 
and  Pepper  in  eleven  of  eighteen  cases. 

A  qualitative  ckanr/c  in  the  Hb  in  chlorosis  is  sug^ated  by  the 
'  reoults  of  Henrique's  experiments,  by  which  he  finds  that  oxyhemo- 
globin is  much  more  slowly  reduced  in  chlorosis  than  in  health  or 
in  other  forms  of  anemia. 
I       Nwlfoied  red.  etih  are  seen  In  the  severer  cases  of  chlorosis  under 
[  various  conditions.     It  is  said  tliat  when  present  they  are  subject  to 
periodical  variations  constituting  the  "blood  crises"   (Neudorfer) 
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Most  writers  have  found  them  too  scanty  even  in  severe  cases  to 
permit  a  full  verification  that  **  blood  crises ''  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence,  and  this  common  experience  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  that 
functional  insufficiency  of  the  marrow  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  Their  appearance  is  somewhat 
favored  by  rest  in  bed  and  large  doses  of  iron,  which,  as  Hoffman 
has  shown,  induce  hyperemia  and  cellular  hyperplasia  of  the  red 
marrow.  The  writer  has  seen  an  increased  number  during  the  leuco- 
oytosis  of  an  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

The  nucleated  red  cells  of  chlorosis  are  of  the  normoblastic  tyi)e, 
and  while  Neudorfer  and  Hammarschlag  report  finding  megaloblasts 
in  severe  relapsing  cases,  the  exact  nature  of  these  cases  is  not 
entirely  clear.     Their  observations  require  confirmation. 

Ohemistry.  The  alkalinitv  of  chlorotic  blood  has  been  found 
by  the  majority  of  investigators  to  vary  within  normal  limits  (Kraus, 
Steindler,  Limbeck)  or*in  some  cases  to  be  slightly  increased  (Grae- 
ber,  Peiper,  Kumpf).  v.  Jaksch,  however,  found  it  diminished. 
Burmin,  using  Landois'  method,  which  gave  a  normal  alkalesocnce 
of  0.182  to  0.218  gramme  of  NaOH,  found  the  alkalescence  of 
chlorotic  blood  to  range  between  0.128  and  0.200  gramme  NaOH. 
The  alkalescence  varied  with  the  red  cells,  and  in  six  of  nine  aises 
the  increase  of  these  cells  following  the  use  of  iron  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  alkalescence. 

The  ISOTONIC  TENSION  of  the  red  cells  was  found  bv  Limbt^ck  in 
two  cases  to  be  very  low  (0.38  to  0.4  per  cent.  NaCl),  their  resist- 
ance, therefore,  being  correspondingly  increased.  A|)orti  tested  the 
re<l  cells  in  chlorosis  by  Viola's  niethml,  which  determines  the  least, 
the  medium,  and  the  greatest  resistance.  The  least  resistance  was 
much  below  normal — /.  r.,  some  cells  dissolved  very  readily,  but  not 
more  so  tluin  in  sectmdarv  anemia.  Iron  at  first  rendered  some 
cells  even  less  resistant,  but  after  some  use  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance rose  rapidly. 

The  coAGULAHiLiTV  of  chlorotic  blood  is  notably  greater  than 
that  of  other  forms  of  anemia  of  equal  grade — a  rule  which  accords 
with  the  fact  of  the  preservation  of  the  albunyins  of  the  plasma 
(cf.  Biernacki). 

The  PROPORTION  OF  WATER  in  chlorotic  blood  increases  fn)m  the 
normal  (77  per  cent.)  to  80  to  90  j>er  cent.,  and  the  dry  residue  falls 
from  22  or  36  j)er  cent,  to  19  j)er  cent,  with  (JO  to  70  i>er  cent.  Hb, 
or  as  low  as  10.64  j>er  cent,  of  residue  with  2o  jier  cent.  Hb.  In 
this  residue  the  chlorides,  as  in  all  hydremic  states,  are  in  most  cases 
considerably  increased.  Phosphorus  is  incKlenitely  reduced,  and  iron 
is  deficient  in  the  well-marke<l  case?*  only  (Biernacki).  When  the  Hb 
is  below  70  per  cent,  the  reduction  in  iron  is  nither  uniformly  pro- 
portionate with  the  loss  in  Hb. 

AlrI'MINS.  Since  the  sj>ecific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  but  slightly 
altered  in  the  average  case  of  chlorosis,  the  loss  of  substance  must 
affect  princi|>ally  the  red  cells.  It  is  very  genenilly  agreed  that, 
as  shown  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  principle  chiefly  affected  is 
the  Hb ;  but  Biernacki  found  a  normal  projiortion  of  in)n  in  the  dr}' 
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residue  of  some  milder  cases  of  chlorosis,  and  has  concluded  that 
other  albuminous  constituents  may  suffer  more  than  the  Hb.  In 
Biernacki'fl  analyses  of  more  severe  cases,  however,  a  marked  and 
uniform  reduction  of  iron  is  recorded. 

In  all  the  severer  cases  the  serum  is  poor  in  albumins,  but 
markedly  ao  only  In  very  severe  cases.  The  hydremia  of  the  serum 
in  chlorosis  is  relatively  far  less  than  in  simple  anemia,  f.^.,  post- 
hemorrhae^G  (Grawitz).  This  rule  is  found  by  Stintzing  and  Gum- 
precht  to  nold  only  when  the  Hb  is  between  50  and  80  per  cent.,  as 
illustrated  in  the  following  tabic  : 


1 8101 pie     Per  eg 


Regeneration  of  the  Blood  in  Chlorosis.  Bed  Cells  and  Hb. 
Hayem  divided  the  process  of  regeneration  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis 
into  two  periods  :  one  in  which  the  retl  cells  are  increased  in  number 
by  the  appearance  of  many  small  pale  and  deformt^  cells,  followed 
by  a  second  in  which  these  new  cells  gradually  acquire  normal 
characters.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
of  recent  observers,  who  have  regarded  the  small  cells  seen  in  relative 
excess  in  well-marked  cases  as  being  recently  formal.  On  the  other 
hand,  Iiaache,  Stintzing  and  Gumprecht,  Reinert,  and  Graeber  find 
that  the  increase  in  Hb  usually  outstrips  that  of  the  red  cells. 

More  recent  studies  in  this  field  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
difiiculty,  Romberg  showing  that  with  a  slight  decrease  of  cells  the 
Hb  increases  the  more  rapidly,  while  in  cases  with  marked  decrease 
in  cells  these  increase  first  and  more  rapidly  but  less  uniformly  than 
the  Hb.  In  some  severe  cases  Romberg  noted  a  slight  initial  diminu- 
tion in  cells  following  the  use  of  iron, 

Grawitz  linds  that  the  first  change  observed  in  the  blood  of  severe 
oases  is  an  increase  in  specitic  gravity  (1.030  to  1.042)  with  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  number  of  red  cells — changes  which  he  refers 
exclusively  to  diminution  in  the  volume  of  plasma.  Ijiter  the  new 
formation  of  cells  and  the  restoration  of  the  Hb  begin,  aud  both 
progress  usually  with  equal  rapidity. 

Schaumann  and  Willebrand  have  recently  fully  demonstrated  that 
in  moderately  sevpre  cases,  under  iron,  there  is  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  average  diameter  of  the  red  cells,  resulting  from  the  disap- 
pearance of  undersized  corpuscles,  while  the  number  of  laiye  cells 
becomes  considerable.  The  authors  feel  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  progress  of  regeneration  is  not  marked  by  the  appearance  of  many 
small  pale  cells,  which  they  believe  are  degenerated  forms.  Tn 
Romberg's  one  hundred  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  cells  were  below 
4,000,000,  the  average  flurafion  of  treatment  was  26.5  days,  the  Hb 
increasing  9.9  per  cent,  and  the  red  cells  430,645  every  ten  days. 
The  best  results  followed  the  use  of  ferri.  carb.  sac,  but  they  did 
not  use  Blaud's  pills. 

Distinct  polyei/iheviid  has  in  many  instances  been  found  to  follow  re- 
covery from  chlorosis.     Schaumann  and  Willebrand  report  7,400,000 
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considerable  grade  of  anemia  ig  associated  with  a  normal  proportion 
of  red  cells.    A  high  count  of  red  cells  is  a  favorable  prognoHtic  sign. 

In  cases  of  average  severity  the  red  cells  run  from  3,500,000  to 
4,000,000,  while  in  severe  cases  the  number  falls  below  3,000,000. 
Exceptional  examples  in  which  less  than  2,000,000  cells  were  found 
are  recorded  by  Bramwell,  Cabot,  and  many  others,  while  Limbeck 
records  one  case  with  1,190,000,  and  Hayem  a  minimum  of  i)37,360. 
In  m\ah  cases  the  lib-index  is  often  comparatively  high. 

(irawitz  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  red  cells,  which  he  finds  without  exception  is  very 

I  marked,  their  volume  averaging  20  per  cent,  instead  of  tlie  normal 
40  to  50  per  cent.  Since  the  cells  are  of  normal  number  and  normal 
^e,  he  refers  the  diminution  of  bulk  to  infiltration  with  serum 
which  is  lost  in  the  process  of  centrifuging, 
In  morpholoffi/  the  red  cells  present  characteristic  changes.  In 
inild  cases  and  those  of  average  severity  the  sole  alteration  is  a  loss 
of  Hb,  which  causes  a  progressive  widening  of  the  central  clear  area 
to  be  observed  in  cells  rather  thickly  spread  and  slowly  dried.  In 
all  well-marked  cases  the  appearance  of  such  blood  in  stained  smears 
is  characteristic  of  simple  anemia.  It  is  always  possible,  however, 
to  find  a  few  very  small  cells  and  some  extremely  deficient  in  Hb, 

»but  in  the  less  severe  cases  these  features  are  not  pronounced.    (Plate 
When  chlorosis  is  of  long  standing  or  of  very  severe  grade,  with 
hydremic  plasma,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  relapse,  the  red  cells 
begin  to  exhibit  marked  variations  in  ^ize  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  shape.     In   most  cases  in   which   the  response  to  iron  is  fairly 
prompt  tJiese  changes  do  not  affect  any  considerable  proportion  of 
^L  cells.     In  others  in  which  the  response  to  iron  is  less  certain  there 
^Ru  a  moderate  numl>er  of  large  cells  with  abundant  lib.    (Plate  V.) 
^H      In   no  case  do  these  changes  reach  the  grade  seen  in  pernicious 
^■-Anemia ;  but  in  a  group  of  cases  which  do  not  respond  well   to   iron 
^BiBtid  are  apt  to  relapse,  the  variations  in  si/e  of  the  cells  is  cnnsider- 
^Bable,  and  many  show  an  abundance  of  Hb,     On  the  other  hand,  the 
™  writer  has  seen  persistently  relapsing  chlorosis  in  which  all  the  cells, 
varying  considerably  in  size,  were  very  deficient  in  Hb. 

Poiki/oci/osut  may  be  seen  in  all  severe  cases  of  chlorosis,  but  is 
seldom  very  marked. 

Other  changes  occurring  with  moderate  frequency  in  the  red  cells 
of  chlorosis  are  the  polychromatic  degeneration  of  Maragliaun  and 
that  of  Gabritschewsky.  Granular  degeneration  is  seen  to  a  slight 
extent  in  well-marked  cases.  It  was  observed  by  Stengel,  White, 
and  Pepper  in  eleven  of  eighteen  cases. 

A  qwilitatwe  change  in  the  Hb  in  chlorosis  is  suggested  by  the 
results  of  Henrique's  experiments,  by  which  he  linds  that  oxyhemo- 
globin is  much  more  slowly  reduced  in  chlorosis  than  in  health  or 
in  other  forms  of  anemia. 

Naekaled  red  celU  are  seen  in  the  severer  cases  of  chlorosis  under 

rjvarious  conditions.     It  is  said  that  when  present  they  are  subject  to 

wrtodioal  variations  constituting  the  "blood  crises"   (Xeudorfer) 
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2.  The  red  cells  are  below  4,000,000,  but  there  are  no  marked 
clmngea  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cells ;  the  Hb-index  is  very  low  ; 
the  patients  are  prostrated,  but  with  iron  usually  recover  promptly, 
and  the  anemia  does  not  often  relapse. 

3.  The  red  ceils  are  markedly  reduced  (below  3,000,0(X)  to 
3,500,000) ;  there  are  considerable  changes  in  shape  and  size,  the 
Hb-indes  varies,  but  is  usually  very  low  ;  the  patient  res|)onds  more 
slowly  to  iron,  and  the  anemia  often  relapses. 

(6)  A  group  of  cases  of  idiopathic  anemia  common  in  young  women 
has  long  been  rccngnized,  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
refractory  chlorosis,  but  which  in  some  other  respects  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Delufield  states  that  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
failure  to  react  to  iron.  A  chronic  course  with  relapses  is  commonly 
observed,  but  a  change  to  distinct  pernicious  anemia  rarely  occurs. 
The  blood  of  such  subjects  shows  a  marked  reduction  in  red  cells, 
commonly  between  2,(J0lJ|000  and  3,000,000,  and  marked  variation 
in  size  of  the  cells,  a  considerable  number  of  which  have  increased 
Hb.  The  Hb-index  may  l*e  very  low,  but  is  apt  to  be  higlier  than 
in  the  average  case  of  chlorosis.  The  lymphocytes  are  commonly 
in  excess. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  eases  are  much  more  anemic 
than  ttie  ordinary  blood  examination  indicates,  because  complicated 
by  oligoplasmia,  as  suggested  by  Lloyd  Jones  and  Biernackl. 

(c)  PaeudochloroBiB  is  a  term  employed  by  various  recent  writers 

to   denote  a  group  of  cases  in   which  the  external  symptoms  of 

chlorosis   are  present,  but  in  which,  from  the  examination  of  the 

blood,  it  is  found  that  the  Hb,  number  of  red  cells,  percentage  of 

dry  residue,  and  usually  the  proportion  of  iron  are  nearly  normal. 

■  Several  explanations  have  been  offered  regarding  these  obscure  cases. 

Lloyd  Jones  believes  that  they  are  eases  of  anemia  with  oUtio- 

pbtsmia,  in  which  the  real  deficiency  of  Hb  and  cells  is   uinsked   by 

diminution  in  the  quantity  of  plasma.    He  offers  no  chemical  analyses 

to  support  his  view.     Biernackl  has  studied  this  condition  in  detail, 

and  as  a  result  of  clinical  observations  and  chemical  analyses  he 

concludes  that  in  cases  of  anemia  there  is  a  condition  of  ollgoplasmia 

wth  hydremia  of  both  cells  and  plasma,  so  that  while  the  blood  shows 

normal  Hb,  yet  the  swollen  cells  are  deficient  in  this  principle,  and 

I  both  cells  and  plasma  are  deficient  in  albumins.     In  shoii,  Biciiiitcki 

I  daivia  to  have  deiU'Onetrated  thai  il  is  poamble  to  fuive  hydremic  blood 

f  which  pet  (fives  a  normal  percejifaffe  of  Hb  and  a  normal  number  of 

I  red  cei&.     Biernackl  points  out  that  two  of  the  eight  original  cases 

[  examined  by   Becquerel  and  Rodier,  and   two   cases   reported   by 

I  Stintzing  and  Gumpreciit,  showed  slight  hydremia,  a  nearly  normal 

I  percentage  of  iron,  but  well-marked  symptoms  of  chlorosis.    He  pro- 

' !  against  calling  such  cases  psendochlorosis,  believing  that  they 

I  «re  genuine  examples  of  the  disease,  and  claims  that  the  essential 

Efilemuit  in  chlorosis  is  not  the  loss  of  Hb  and  iron,  hut  that  the 

{.disease  is  a  nenroxls  with  hi/dreinla,  and  with  or  trithout  loxn  of  iron. 

If  Biernacki's  results  obtain  confirmation,  which  they  have  not 

fet  secured,  much  needed  light  may  be  thrown  upon  a  large  group 
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of  oases  in  whioh  the  symptoms  of  anemia  are  associated  with  appar- 
ently normal  blood.  Such  cases  occur  usually  in  young  women,  are 
often  encountered  in  gynecological  clinics  because  of  amenorrhea, 
and  have  been  fully  described,  especially  by  Biemacki  and  Romberg. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  apply  to  the  cases 
of  pseudochlorosis  described  by  Stintzing  and  Gumprecht  and  others, 
ana  very  commonly  encountered  in  tuberculous  subjects. 
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This  term  is  applied  to  a  [>Gciitiar  disease  of  the  bloo«l  resulting 
from  defective  iiematogeQe^is  and  excessive  liematolysie,  characterized 
by  nevere  and  usually  fatal  anemia,  peculiar  morphological  changes 
in  the  red  oells,  and  by  characteriatic  changes  in  the  bone-marrow. 
Although  excited  by  a  number  of  well -recognized  conditions,  pro- 
gressive i>ernicioU3  anemia  differs  from  secondary  anemia  in  the 
p<M]uliar  onanges  in  the  red  celts,  in  tlie  lesions  of  the  marrow,  in  its 
tendency  when  onoe  established  to  progress  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  anemia  is  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  exciting 
cause,  while  very  often  no  cause  whatever  can  be  assigned. 

The  disease  has  often  been  described  as  priman/  pernicious  anemia, 
but  ainoe  typical  examples  have  been  positively  traced  to  the  effects 
of  iatestinaf  jmrasit&t  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  that  this  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  ia  not  always  of  oryptogenic  origin.  Nevertheless, 
its  pathological  features  remain  so  distinctive  as  to  justify  the  common 
belief  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease. 

Historical.  A  review  of  the  early  literature  on  pernicious  anemia, 
as  collected  by  Eichhnrst,  Musser,  and  Stockman,  shows  that  while 
the  disease  hail  previously  been  described  by  observers  in  many 
countries,  its  symptomatology,  gross  pathology,  and  separation  from 
chlorosis  and  secondary  anemia  were  not  clearly  stated  until  Addi- 
son in  IJ^oo  published  the  description  of  cases  observed  by  him  clini- 
cally and  examined  at  auto|>sy  during  the  previous  decade. 

Of  the  earlier  reported  oases  those  of  Andral  (1H21)  in  France,  of 
Coombe(182:t)and  Hall  (lH4.'i)  in  England,  and  of  Channuig  (1«49) 
in  America  were  so  clearly  described  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  fatal 
idiopathic  anemia  was  fully  recognized  by  some  observers  at  that  cnrlv 
time.  Channing  and  other  Boston  physicians  had  notes  on  such 
cases  as  early  as  1H32,  and  his  descriptions  of  cartes  in  IS-JlP  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  their  acceptance  as  referring  to 
genuine  examples  of  the  di.*oaHe, 

Lebert  in  Zurich  had  apparently  recognized  and  partially  described 
the  disease  as  early  as  1854;  but  his  jtathological  regtorts  were  too 
scanty  to  demonstrate  the  probable  spccitic  nature  of  the  malady, 
which  he  did  not  claim  until  I808,  although  reoognixing  it  as  a  fata] 
form  of  anemia.  I,ong  before  ihis,  as  shown  by  Lepine,  some  promi- 
nent text-books  had  called  attention  Uy  the  occurrence  of  fatal  cases 
of  anemia,  considering  them  usually  as  instances  of  fatal  chlorosis 
(Piorr^',  Wunderlioh,  Sohonleiu,  Rokitansky,  Canstatt). 

Aduison,  however,  offered  more  abundant  cltnicnl  and  pntliological 
evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  is  of  idiopathic  origin,  fully  dis- 
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tingaiAhable  from  secondary  anemia ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  fatty 
changes  were  the  cause,  not  the  result,  of  the  anemia.  In  1857  Wilks' 
description  of  seven  cases  was  very  clear,  and  indicates  that  the  con- 
dition had  then  become  well  identified  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  was 
distinguished  from  secondary  anemia  and,  by  the  examination  of  the 
blood,  from  leukemia. 

In  Germany  there  were  fragmentary  reports  of  probable  cases  by 
Zenker,  1856 ;  Wagner,  1859 ;  and  Grohe,  1861 ;  until  Biermer  in 
1868  collected  a  series  of  cases  observed  in  Zurich  during  previous 
years,  and  gave  such  a  systematic  description  of  the  clinical  symptoms 
as  to  attract  general  attention  to  the  malady  as  a  special  form  of 
anemia.  Biermer  failed  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  blood ;  and  when 
Immerman  contributed  important  critical  studies,  in  1874  to  1877, 
interest  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  concerned 
chiefly  the  proportion  of  leucocytes. 

The  early  observers,  especially  Wilks,  had  noted  the  marked 
oligemia,  hydremia,  and  feeble  coagulation  of  the  blood  at  autopsy, 
and  by  microscopic  examination  during  life  had  demonstrated  an 
excessive  loss  of  red  cells  and  a  small  proportion  of  leucocytes;  but 
for  many  years  no  further  advance  was  attempted  in  this  field.  In 
1873  Ponfick  found  a  relative  increase  of  leucocytes  in  one  case, 
probably  from  antemortem  leucocytosis,  and  noted  a  greenish  tinge 
of  the  serum. 

In  1876  Quincke  described  the  appearance  of  microcytes  and 
poikilocytes  in  several  cases,  while  Eichhorst,  at  the  same  time,  noted 
the  absence  of  rouleaux  and  the  increase  of  Hb  in  some  microcytes, 
cells  which  he  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 

By  this  time  Bizzozero's  and  Neumann's  demonstration  of  the  func- 
tion  of  the  bone-marrow  in  blood  formation  began  to  turn  attention 
to  this  tissue,  Pep|)er  (with  Tyson)  making  the  first  contributions  in 
a  new  field  in  1875.  Pepper  found  uncertain  evidences  of  a  cellular 
hyperplasia  in  some  portions  of  the  marrow,  that  of  the  radius 
appearing  paler  than  normal,  while  that  of  the  sternum  was  quite 
red. 

A  great  advance  was  made  when  Cohnheim  in  1X76  presented  a 
brief  communication  on  the  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  in  a  case  of 
pernicious  anemia.  He  reported  finding  an  unusual  hyperplasia  of 
the  red  marrow,  with  complete  atrophy  of  fat  cells,  increase  of  myelo- 
cytes, large  and  small,  absence  of  normal  red  cells,  and  the  presence 
of  megalocytes,  microcytes,  and  large  numbers  of  megaloblasts.  In 
the  blood  of  the  vena  c^/va  he  found  a  few  large  nucleated  red  celln, 
but  had  failed  to  find  them  in  the  |)eripheral  blo^xl  during  life. 
Cohnheim  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  essential  element  in  the 
malady  was  a  primary  disease  of  the  marrow  aflFecting  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  the  red  corpuscles,  leading  to  production  of  megalocytes  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  prriperly  functionating  cells,  the  whole  o^m- 
stituting  a  reversion  to  //</*  embryonal  bjf^  of  hfood  fon/uition,  Cohn- 
heim thus  completed  the  chain  of  pathoIr>gical  evidence  that  was 
required  to  establish  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  disease,  and  demon* 
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titrated  the  impurtauce  of  closer  study  of  the  blu«i<l  and  marrow  aa 
tlie  seat  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  further  study  of  the  marrow 
was  taken  up  by  Osier  and  Gardner,  Neumann,  Littcn  and  Orth, 
P.  Grawitz,*  and  many  others,  whose  reaults  have  shown  tliat  the 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  marrow  gives  the  deepest  insight  into 
the  essential  process  of  the  disease. 

The  first  enumeration  of  red  cells  was  reported  by  Sorensen,  who, 
using  MalasseVs  method,  found  in  one  case  only  470,000  cells;  by 
Lepine,'  who,  with  Hayem'a  method,  reported  a  reduction  to  Et09,WH> 
and378,7o0  ;  and  by  Ferrand,  who  found  500,000  red  cells  and  10 
per  cent,  of  Hb.  Of  morphological  changes  an  increase  in  size  of  Ihe 
red  cells  during  the  course  of  the  disease  was  noted  by  Lcpine ;  n 
slight  brownish  tinge  by  Striker;  the  presence  of  ameboid  processes 
by  Soheby-Buch ;  the  oval  form  and  absence  of  rouleaux  by  Bradbury. 
In  1876  Quiu eke  described  the  appearance  of  miorocytes  and  poikilo- 
cytes  in  several  cases.  Eiohhorst  (1878)  found  the  most  striking 
characteristics  to  be  the  large  size,  pallor,  and  scarcity  of  the  red 
cells  ;  yet  all  these  characteristics  Eichhorst  had  seen  in  a  case  of 
gastric  cancer,  whence  he  maintained  that  the  blood  of  pernicious 
anemia  showed  no  single  pathi^nomonio  sign.  While  Quincke  had 
observed  that  many  raicrocytes  seemed  to  contain  an  excess  of  Hb  and 
that  the  blood  of  pernicious  anemia  was  more  highly  colored  than 
the  number  of  red  cells  warranted,  it  was  Hayem'  who  first  demon- 
strated that  an  increased  Hb-index  is  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
while  Laache  showed  this  feature  to  bo  referable  to  the  presence  of 
many  megalocytes  with  increaseil  Hb. 

By  1880  there  were  only  two  reported  csncs  in  which  nucleated 
red  cells  had  been  found  during  life,  when  Ehrlich,  examining 
stained  dry  preparations,  claimed  that  while  nucleated  red  cells  were 
found  in  all  cases  of  severe  anemia,  megaloblasts  were  seen  exclu- 
sively in  progressive  pernicious  anemia.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
this  chiim  been  shown  to  be  but  partially  valid.  In  1891  Luzet  first 
reported  the  discovery  of  mitotic  iinclei  in  megaloblasts  from  the 
blood  of  a  child,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
a  nearly  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease  in  adults.  With  the 
observations  on  polychromatic  degenerative  changes  in  red  cells  these 
lesions  were  found  to  be  specially  distinct  in  pernicious  anemia.  In 
one  of  V.  Xoorden's  dissertations  was  first  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  basic  staining  grannies  in  the  bodies  of  megalocytefi,  which  waa 
later  verified  by  .Vslcanazy  and  interpretol  a«  evidence  of  karyorrhexis. 

The  contributions  on  etiology  which  have  steadily  accumulated 
from  many  sources,  and  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
istry of  ihc  blood,  chiefiy  through  the  work  of  v.  Jaksch,  Grawitx, 
Dieltalla,  and  others,  will  be  considered  under  those  topics. 

General  Etiolo^.  After  the  demonstration  of  striking  and 
peculiar  changes  in  the  blood  and  marrow  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  progressive  pernicious  anemia  is  of  idiopathic  origin,  although 
Biermer  enumerated  a  list  of  exciting  causes  which  appeared  to  have 
been  present  in  his  cases,  vi::.,  insuHicient  foo<l,  bail  hygiene,  pro- 
longca  diarrheii,   repeated  hemorrhages;    yet  it  ap|>eared   that  the 
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assignable  causes  were  inadequate  to  aooonnt  for  the  result,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  disease  ooaM  in  no  respect  be  ckssed  with  the 
ordinary  cases  of  seoondarr  anemia  such  as  follow  carcinoma,  neph- 
ritis, hemorrhages,  etc. 

The  first  retrenchment  of  this  view  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
discovery  of  typical  cases  of  the  disease  referable  to  the  presence  of 
intestinal  parasites  {hothriocephalus),  and  which  recovered  promptly 
after  expulsion  of  the  worms.  These  cases  showed  that  there  is  not 
always  a  cryptogenic  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  typical  blood  dianges  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  fatal  course  of  the  anemia.  Likewise  the  changes  in  the 
marrow  were  for  a  time  robbed  of  much  of  their  pathognomonic 
value  by  the  report  that  very  similar  changes  are  established  in  some 
cases  of  multiple  hemorrhages  (Neumann),  tuberculosis  (Litten),  and 
gastric  cancer  (Eisenlphr).  Further,  the  changes  in  the  blood  have 
now  been  shown  to  follow  syphilis  (F.  M  tiller),*  malaria'  (Bignami,* 
the  writer);  atrophy  of  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  (Fen wick,  Braba- 
zon,  Henr}',  Osier,  Xothnagel,  Stengel);  typhoid  fever  (Quincke, 
Rosenstein,  P.  Grawitz) ;  prolonged  diarrhea  (Wilkes,  Frankel, 
Strieker) ;  myeloid  sarcoma  (Litten);  in  each  of  which  conditions  it 
is  occasionally  impossible  to  say  that  the  cause  is  inadequate  to  the 
result,  and  there  remain  onlv  the  acute  cases  without  demonstrable 
origin  but  referred  by  some  to  intestinal  intoxication  and  the  cases 
that  follow  pregnancy,  which  can  still  be  held  as  of  cryptogenic 
nature. 

Scope  of  the  Term  Progreasiye  Pemicioos  Anemia.    In  view 

of  this  present  state  of  the  subject  two  plans  of  classification  of  the 
severe  anemias  of  the  Addison-Biernier  type  have  been  suggested  by 
Birch-Hirschfeld  and  Grawitz. 

Bircb-Hirecbfeld  claims  that  there  is  no  good  reas^>D  to  separate  on  etio- 
logical grounds  alone  cases  of  severe  anemia  of  cryptogenic  origin  from  those 
like  the  anemia  of  bothriocephalus,  in  which  an  adequate  cause  is  apparent, 
for  both  show  the  same  anatomical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  pathological 
process  in  each  is  identical.  He  would,  therefore,  class  together  all  severe 
anemic  conditions,  without  regard  to  origin,  in  which  there  is  degeneration 
and  loss  of  red  cells,  increased  destruction  of  tissue-albumins,  and  fatty 
changes  in  the  viscera,  and  in  which  the  chief  factors  are  excessive  destruction 
and  defective  formation  of  red  cells. 

Against  this  proposition  Grawitz  urges  that  it  is  clinically  inapplicable, 
because  fatty  changes  in  viscera  can  be  recognized  only  after  death ;  that  it 
classes  together  anemias  arising  from  such  diverse  causes  as  cancer,  malaria, 
sepsis,  ankylostomiasis,  etc.,  and  that  increased  destruction  of  albumins  U 
not  a  constant  feature  of  the  disease,  although  present  in  some  forms  of 
milder  secondary  anemia.  Grawitz,  therefore,  proposes  to  throw  out  of  the 
category  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia  those  cases  in  which  the  etiology  is 
known,  e.  g.,  bothriocephalus ^  and  to  retain  in  this  class  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  fails  to  show  any  primary  disease. 

This  suggestion  accords  with  the  view  of  those  who  fail  to  see  in  the  histo- 
logical changes  in  blood  and  marrow  evidence  of  a  peculiar  condition  inter- 
preted by  Cohnheim,  Ehrlich,  and  many  others,  as  a  reversion  to  the  embry- 
onal type  of  blood  formation. 

The  writer,  having  failed  to  find  from  any  source  a  controversion 
of  the  view  that  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  marrow  described  in 
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pernicious  anemia  result  from  a  peculiar  pathological  process  which 
IS  esMiitially  different  from  that  seen  in  the  majority  of  seoondary 
anemias,  must  accept  the  opuiion  that  when  the  blood  contains 
megaloblasU  and  a  considerable  pro[M)rtiou  of  m^alocytes  with 
increase<l  Hb,  while  the  lymphoid  marrow  shows  marked  liyj>erplasia 
of  peculiar  type,  the  condition  should  be  called  progressive  pernicious 
anemia,  wltliout  regard  lo  its  immediate  exciting  cause.  The  essen- 
tial process  in  the  disease  is  a  reversion  of  the  marrow  to  a  tyjw  of 
blood  formation  which  in  some  resiiects  resembles  the  embnonal ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  make  very  little  difference  how  various  the 
exciting  agents  may  be,  whether  syphilis,  malaria,  ankvlostomiaais, 
or  gostro-intestinal  infection  (Hunter),  provided  they  all  initiate  the 
same  process  and  stamp  the  anemia  with  certain  self-perpetuating 
tendencies  not  seen  in  other  conditions. 

Special  Etiology.  Progressive  pernicious  anemia  w,  as  shown 
by  itri  hi^itory,  a  disea.se  of  very  general  distribution  and  compara- 
tively fn'ijuent  occurrence.  In  the  Berlin  City  Hospital,  Ijuzarus 
found  274  cases  reconled  in  ten  years,  or  2  jier  cent,  of  the  admis- 
sions. It  is  rather  less  common  in  New  York  hospitals,  but  con- 
sultants in  the  city  see  from  six  to  twelve  cases  yearly. 

The  female  sex  is  considerably  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  are 
males,  owing  pnibablv  to  the  predisposing  influence  of  pregnancy 
(Muller,  Khrlioh). 

The  240  reported  cases  collected  by  Khrlich  were  distributed 
between  the  ages  as  follows : 


Monti  and  Bei^run  (v>llected  sixteen  cases  in  children,  of  which 
five  occurred  bcUvtvn  the  first  and  fifth  years,  and  nine  between  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  year:*.  Ebrlich  hesitated  to  accept  these  as 
genuine  cases  on  account  of  the  uncertain  significance  of  changes  in 
the  bloo<l  in  i-arly  life. 

IntABtinol  Parasites.  That  the  presence  of  intestinal  parasites  is 
frequently  rcsjwnsible  for  grave  forms  of  progressive  pernicious 
anemia  was  first  demonstrated  for  nnkylodoma  diiodenak  by  Orles- 
iiiger  in  1854,  and  has  since  been  amply  attested.  The  work  of 
Perroncito  on  itnhflostoma  was  followed  by  the  demunstnttion  by 
Hoffmann,  in  18S5,  that  infection  by  botliriotvplialun  UiIuk  is  muoh 
more  fretjuently  associated  with  very  grave  types  of  anemia  indistin- 
guishable from  the  idiopathic  progressive  diseo-se. 

Oxyarin  was  found  associated  with  perDieioiis  anemia  first  by 
Kuneberg'  in  l!SS7,  and  ascuris  by  Bemme  in  two  fatal  cases  in 
children.  In  all  of  these  infcotion?«  the  grade  of  anemia  may  x*ary 
from  the  simple  cblorotic  ty|)e  to  the  very  rapid  and  fatal  pernicious 
form.  The  presence  of  eosinopliilia  in  any  case  of  pernicious  anemia- 
ahould  suggest  a  search  for  one  of  these  intestinal  jiarasttes. 
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Repeated  Hniflfiliaipae,  That  eenimie  progressive  pemicious 
anemia  may  follow  repeated  hemorrhages  has  been  claimecl  by  many 
observers  who  have  not  insisted  upon  Ehrlich's  signs  in  their  diag- 
noses (HabershoKiy  Quincke,  Sdieperlen,  Finney,  Greenhow,  Stock- 
man). In  reorat  years  reports  of  genuine  cases  of  this  origin  have 
not  been  so  numerous,  yet  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  accept  as  a  fact 
their  frequent  oocurrence  from  this  cause.  The  writer  has  not  seen 
any  cases  directly  referable  to  hemorriiage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  genuine  cases  ob9er\'ed  after  pregnancy  aro 
partly  the  result  of  the  losses  of  blood  during  and  after  parturition. 
Stockman  goes  so  far  as  to  urge  that  all  cases  now  called  idiopathic 
are  the  result  of  repeated  minute  intestinal  hemorrage^,  in  which 
opinion  he  stands  unsupported. 

While  granting,  as  does  Ehrlich,  that  the  disease  ocxas^ionally  fol- 
lows repeated  hemorrhages,  it  still  remain*  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  chronic  posthemorrhagic  anemias  follow  the  type  of 
secondarv  anemia  with  verr  low  Hl>-ind^z.  and  with  leuoorrvt/j^i^. 

Piegnaaej  was  one  of  the  oooditi^iais  fir^  recaognizn^  a^  a  prominent 
exciting  cause  of  peniicious  anemia,  tb^  mo?t  numeroa*  caM« 
(twenty-nine,  35  per  cent.  /  of  tLo=»e  oc Jkic-ted  by  Eiclibor-*  (\  hlhj 
coming  under  this  heading. 

The  genuineness  of  some  of  xht^  fsit's^  uoiy  dow  }^  doubt^Esd.  and 
at  any  rate  the  podent^  suffer^  frjuci  a  variety  r/f  *,<!r»'*T^  ^ywyujoiii 
not  at  present  regarded  Mk  bekoiidbg  Vj  ti»e  di-^eatbe,  fio  tiiat  Jjazaru^ 
classes  many  of  them  as  exaxziple^  'A  *^y,*u^hiry  zsjku/ul  aud  ^zhau^ 
tion.  In  othei^  however,  the  pn^funu*.'}'  wsti?  ujjeA'eDtf'j]  ezoejit  Vjt 
the  spontaneous  develof»meiri  '»f  -^^-vere  snieuLia  eudjijj^  fauijjy  ijitior^ 
or  after  parturition,  ^j  that  \^t^r.  a-'.-rrW:  v*  |>r*-ipjfc.vn  &  •j^'ifjiaJ 
nerrowf  infiwen^.  Ifsbdin^  Vj  iu'jt.  tiieu.it.  ji.i*'J  J^;f*^-r-H:r'/^^jf»->d 
assumed  that  plaeental  tcxiu«r  aS^r.  fir-t  ru^  inix^viii,  iiry:  \^\*;r  •;*«' 
red  cells.  Tb«»e  tl»*3r»reti*^  'r.iD#^'i'je*Ti*i',»:  ♦^  irc'.*-  'jh^*  5*^j'ier*fd 
unneoessary  by  tbe  gradual  dj';a:»:**a;Tii*i»:  fru-'.  "t^.  .:*>fr^:x*^  */  ^^•^^ 
of  p^og^ec>^ive  aDemia  f'#-i'.»v::ii:  ;»r*-jrtii-:*'.v  .  Vy  r.\*r*  *yy^x*:  i?yj  '»\:\ 
one  case  of  this  de^-rijr.j'jL  ii.  ?*-'>-i.*  '.^-'ii'^'^  J^a*-!**  ^  ?i»»*;  S.. 
At  Slfjane  Maternity  H'>!r}»htJ  fryi.  >>1'  •.  >»  Vj*  vr::*-*  -^v 
many  cases  ctf  *jei'ert  ai»eiuit.  'ju:  Tj'.»ti»:  '/  Vj»r  ;.»•  »ir?«'*x  *^  ;#«:•!. j*-*'*-,, 
type.  Ahlfeld,  in  a  vi'Vr 'rxi#»-*'i«-ij*>  «,'^'»'.  j'.  'jv  •»-:/••- t  .•.;%*  «:i.^ 
following  pri^insaiKn*  I  ^ - '  7  ii*.  n: '  'i***  t  •. :  >*-  •  ^  «•  ■  •  r *-  -  • »-: ^  »•-  ^ 
of  severe  ameiLia  Vj\\'*v.\u^  ;»f-*vi-in«*';  •*''»*•  t  n^-i*i  o*-*;  »•!'•;•  ^ 
type,  and,  a?  Khrli^A  t^nt'zi^yA^".  i*  **-  n:  ;/i--  .i.  <:-«-*^  •/*  -  ;,•«:» 
nane%' any  pwsuliar  iiiflueij«>:  ji   m**  ■••./'!    /  .->*  '   •>!'<.•* 

which  the  morpij'ji'j^j'iii    '.•u»ij^**'-   .i    'ri*      ■-//'     i-*j    j'^»" :,*,-,      r  rt 

tho<%    of    prOgr»»»:"'.*:     J^>:^j i*:i^#-'      aij*-J:    *      -.-rJ:.  '/»     ^;    •  ri 

attested  by  rLe  rHj#«»rwjC  *a»*9«?^  '/  j-<!s<»*;:**    *'..-*ri.-    <;-,'    i      /     .i-. 

In  cbildreL   ttutferiij^r   ^^/jj    jj*-f*^J'^f  ■  ^j/:.  i^    ...      i  •  ..•  ./i..    t 
tlie  sixe  of  red  ^i*.  t«*«rj'   ii^--?*s*'^  •/  J:';    ^^w    'is*   -- */*   ^.j;. •/*-*.■  */ 
megak^ia/9te  i^^^etL  v^  *<«i-.«:  in:**    *j/j/    v.ui-         i,...    ..^.*    ,!■    .i^^^- 
sypbilift  figuff*  a»  ai  e/.ei'.io/  <au^  •/  ;^  z/'^^.-     *   ^'•'.  *■  .t-,-^  >jf,«rji./* 
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ened  the  view  that  syphilis  may  lead  directly  to  this  peculiar  type 
of  anemia.  The  changes  in  the  blood  seen  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  although  often  severe,  seem  to  follow  the  type  of  simple 
secondary  anemia.  C!onsequently  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  disease  as  a  result  of  syphilis. 

The  writer  has  seen  excess  of  deeply  stainine  megalocytes  and  meffalo- 
blasts  in  several  cases  of  moderate  severity  shortly  after  florid  syphilis,  ooth 
in  adults  and  infants,  and  has  come  to  rej^ard  the  differential  aiagnosis  of 
severe  secondary  anemia  in  syphilitic  subjects  from  progressive  pernicious 
anemia  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields  in  olood  analysis.  From  experience 
at  the  autopsy-table  it  has  been  very  apparent,  however,  that  most  cases  show- 
ing advanced  or  active  tertiary  lesions  have  shown  types  of  secondary 
anemia.  The  subject  requires  much  more  extensive  clinical  and  pathological 
observation. 

Malaria.  Although  there  are  in  the  literature  numerous  cases  of 
so-called  pernicious  anemia  referred  to  malarial  infection^  the  fact  that 
the  typical  changes  of  the  disease  may  be  established  as  a  result  of 
chronic  malaria  was  not  demonstrated  until  Bignanii  and  Dionisi 
reported  their  study  of  the  marrow  of  fatal  cases.  Here  were  found 
the  siras  of  megaloblastic  hyperplasia  in  distinct  form.  Among  the 
writers  Montauk  cases  there  were  no  less  than  nineteen  in  which 
the  blood  showed  a  majority  of  megalocytes  with  increased  Hb,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  megaloblasts,  and  in  one  of  these  the 
lymphoid  marrow  was  found  marke<lly  hyperplastic,  with  excess  of 
megaloblasts,  and  an  enormous  number  oi  young  estivo-autumnal 
parasites.  In  all  these  cases  the  condition  liad  become  established 
within  eight  to  ten  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  infections,  but 
the  malarial  element  had  doubtless  been  aided  by  exposure  and  poor 
food. 

The  frei|uency  of  these  cases  among  malarial  subjects  and  the  fact 
that  the  bone-marrow  suffers  in  a  peculiar  way  in  many  cases  of 
estivo-autumnal  infection  are  considerations  which  bear  directly  on 
the  myelogenous  origin  of  pernicious  anemia. 

Tsrphoid  Fever,  (Quincke  and  Rosenstein  each  report  the  trans- 
formation of  the  cachexia  of  typhoid  fever  into  j>ernicious  anemia, 
but  in  neither  case  do  their  reports  show  the  presence  of  typical 
changes  in  the  blood,  both  falling  in  the  class  of  severe  secondary 
anemia. 

Oaatro-intestinal  Disorders.  The  largest  group  of  cases,  and  those 
which  from  the  first  have  given  most  support  to  the  theory  of  the 
cryptogenic  origin  of  the  disease,  have  been  referred  to  disturbance 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  A  certain  number  of  these  cases  have 
shown  at  autopsy  well-marked  lesions  of  stomach  or  intestines  which 
have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  anemia,  while  in  others 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  normal,  and  the  theory 
of  intestinal  intoxication  has  been  elaborate<l,  princi|>ally  by  Hunter, 
to  account  for  the  anemia.  Hunter  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Addi- 
son's anemia,  according  to  its  original  description,  is  essentially  a 
cryptogenic  disease  in  which  the  autopsy  reveals  none  of  the  causes 
assigned  by  Biermer  and  others.     This  group  of  cases  he  separates 
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from  all  others  as  true  Addison's  anemia,  and  for  them  he  finds  a 
peculiar  etiology  in  an  infectious  glossitis  and  gastro-enteritis. 

1.  Lesions  of  Gastro-intestinal  Tract.  Chronic  gastritis  or 
enteritis  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  peptic 
and  intestinal  glands,  followed  by  atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  mucosa^ 
have  been  demonstrated  by  Ponfick,  Kothnagel,  Fen  wick,  Levy, 
Brabazon,  Nolen,  Eisenlohr,'^  Osier,  Ewald,  Martins,  Koch,  Stengel, 
and  Strauss. 

Ewald  found  this  condition  of  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucosa  in 
all  his  subjects  examined  at  autopsy,  and  believes  that  such  changes, 
which  he  calls  anadenia,  are  responsible  for  all  "  idiopathic  "  cases ; 
but  Immerman  and  Quincke  had  previously  shown  that  anadenia 
is  not  found  in  all  cases  of  clearly  protopathic  origin,  and  this  claim 
has  been  verified  by  recent  observers.  The  writer  has  secured  excel- 
lently preserved  peptic  and  intestinal  glands  and  intact  lymphoid 
structures  from  an  acute  case  showing  no  visceral  lesions  to  which 
the  anemia  could  be  referred,  and  Eisenlohr  and  Martins  have 
reported  extensive  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  in  cases  showing 
no  gcastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  slight  anemia. 

Stenosis  of  the  pylorus  as  a  result  of  annular  carcinoma  or  of  chronic 
gastritis,  with  extreme  atrophy  and  contraction  of  the  stomach,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (Israel,  Ehrlich, 
Renvers). 

In  two  of  the  writer^s  autopsies  the  stomach  was  markedly  contracted,  the 
pylorus  was  tightly  stenosea,  admitting  a  lead-pencil  with  difficulty ;  the 
mucosa  showed  the  chanees  of  well-marked  chronic  gastritis,  but  the  constric- 
tion of  the  pylorus  was  tne  result  of  chronic  productive  inflammation  and  not 
of  carcinoma.  These  cases  lasted  two  and  four  years,  with  intervals  of  im- 
provement, but  finally  died  with  typical  blood  changes  and  without  marked 
emaciation. 

Other  cases  with  annular  or  circumscribed  carcinoma  of  pylorus 
have  been  reported  as  showing  typical  changes  in  the  blood.  The 
writer  has  not  yet  seen  any  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which 
the  lesions  in  the  blood  were  indistinguishable  from  the  classical 
type  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia.  Lazarus  reports  genuine  cases 
following  small  pyloric  cancers  only. 

A  "  neurotic  atrophy ''  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  has  been  suggested  as  an  etio- 
logical factor  by  Banti,  Jurgens  (1882),  Blaschko  (1883),  and  Sasaki  0884). 
who  found  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  ganglion  cells  in  Meissnei^s  ana 
Auerbach's  plexuses ;  but  Scheimpflug  has  shown  that  no  such  important 
deductions  were  warranted  from  tne  changes  demonstrable  at  that  time  in 
sympathetic  ganglia,  since  identical  changes  occur  in  mauy  other  conditions. 
Peculiar  eosinopnile  globules  have  been  described  by  Lubarsch,  Koch,  and 
Sasaki  in  the  atrophic  adenoid  tissue  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  these  bodies 
have  been  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  this  condition  and  of  significance  in 
the  anemia ;  but  Hammarschlag  has  seen  them  in  gastric  cancer  and  the  writer 
in  the  normal  stomach  at  autopsy  one  hour  after  death  from  ether. 

The  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  have  been  found  hyperplastic,  in  one  instance 
caseous,  by  Eichhorst,  Quincke,  and  others.    This  condition  was  present  in 
some  of  the  writer's  autopsies,  but  not  in  all,  while  in  a  case  of  profband 
ondary  anemia,  probably  of  syphilitic  origin,  nearly  all  the  abdominal  H 
nodes  were  enlarged  and  caseous,  but  there  were  no  megaloblastic  chai 
the  blood. 

H 
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II  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  all  the  gcuAro-irdestinol  lesions  thus  far 
described  in  cases  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia  have  been  seen  in 
cither  conditions,  and  that  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  specific 
lesions  in  the  disease.  That  many  of  the  above  lesions,  however, 
especially  the  marked  atrophic  conditions,  may  act  as  occasional 
exciting  causes  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia,  as  of  secondar}' 
anemia,  seems  equally  probable;  yet  not  a  few  observers  regard 
them  all  as  secondar}'  to  the  anemia  or  as  unimportant  associated 
lesions,  while  Faber  and  Bloch  believe  that  the  atrophy  of  the  in- 
testinal mucosa  described  in  many  cases  is  always  a  cadaveric  altera- 
tion. 

2.  Functional  Disturbances  of  Gastro-intestinal  Tract. 
The  prominence  of  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  of  the  disease  has 
from  the  first  directed  special  attention  to  the  study  of  functional 
disturbances  in  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  reports  of  Sandoz  were  apparently  the  first  to  seriously 
strengthen  the  impression  that  some  of  the  most  typical  cases  of 
pernicious  anemia  are  of  intestinal  autotoxic  origin,  this  observer 
finding  that  apparently  genuine  cases  were  sometimes  cured  by 
vigorous  gastric  lavage,  enteroclysis,  and  the  administration  of  intes- 
tinal antiseptics  and  laxatives.  This  observation  has  since  been 
fully  verified,  and  the  opinion  has  steadily  grown  that  the  most  fre- 
quent, if  not  the  essential,  cause  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia  is 
found  in  a  peculiar  toxemia  of  intestinal  origin,  with  or  without 
organic  lesions  of  the  mucosii.  The  evidence  supporting  this  opinion 
has  accumulated  from  many  sides. 

The  result  of  intestinal  antiseptic  trejitnitMit  has  steadily  |)ointed 
in  this  direction.  The  observations  on  bothriocephalus  anemia  have 
recently  given  significant  evidence  to  a  similar  effect  ((|.  v.).  Signs 
of  increased  intestinal  putrefaction  have  been  noted  in  the  excessive 
indicanuria  of  the  disease  (Senator,  Miiller,  Brieger,  Ilennige, 
Grawitz,  Schaumann),  and  in  the  presence  of  cadaverin  and  putrescin 
in  the  urine  of  certain  cases  (HunterV  In  a  very  acute  case  exam- 
ined at  autopsy  by  the  writer  the  odor  of  HjS  from  the  intestines 
was  ver\'  intense,  but  in  other  cases  there  was  very  slight  evidence  of 
this  putrefactive  product.  Grawitz*  has  recently  emphasized  the 
beliei  that  intestinal  toxemia  from  decom|)osition  of  albumins  and 
failure  of  absorption  of  albumins  acting  in  subjects  predisjyodcd  to 
anemia  are  the  probable  causes  in  the  cryptogenic  variety  of  per- 
nicious anemia. 

3.  Specific  Infection  of  the  Alimentary  Tract.  Hunter's 
studies  stimd  practically  alone  in  this  field.  J  lis  conclusions  are, 
briefly,  that  true  primary  (Addison's)  pernicious  anemia  is  a  distinct 
pathological  condition  characterized  by  excessive  heinatolysis,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  |>ortal  system  and  induced  by  infection  of  various 
structures  along  the  alimentary  tract  with  the  streptococcus. 

Reviewing  the  knowledge  of  the  pathological  changen  in  the  blood  and 
marrow,  spleen,  and  lymph  nodes.  Hunter  concludes  that  there  in  no  known 
characteristic  lesion  of  the  disease,  although  the  high  Hb-index  of  the  blood 
he  regards  as  very  important  and  an  almost  pathognomonic  sign.    Turning  to 
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the  liver  he  Rndi  Id  the  studies  of  Peters  proof  that  in  the  ftoemia  of  wasting 
diseases  there  is  nu  markedly  exceHsive  deposit,  of  iron  ia  the  liver,  and  finds 
that  in  no  disease  bearing  an;  clinical  resemblance  to  pernicious  anemia  does 
the  dep<isit  or  iron  in  the  liver  approach  in  any  degree  that  characteristic  of 
pernicious  anemia.  Moreover,  this  deposit  is  largely  limited  to  the  outer  two- 
thirds  uf  the  lobules,  a  position  in  which  the  scanty  deposiu  of  other  condi- 
tions (eitravasation  of  blood,  chronic  congestion)  are  never  limited.  From 
the  comparison  of  chemical  analyses  he  linds  that  the  liver  in  pernicious 
anemia  contains  on  the  average  seven  limet)  as  much  iron  as  in  any  other 
diseases  attended  with  anemia,  while  the  iron-content  of  the  spleen  ia  not 
notably  increased.  He  therefore  concludes  that  pernicious  anemia  consists 
essentially  in  excessive  hematii lysis,  occurring  principally  in  the  liver.  Why 
Hunter  timite  the  blond  destruction  to  the  portal  system  is  not  entirely  clear, 
hut  he  reasons  as  follows:  Malaria,  paroxysmal  hemoglobinemia,  and  fioison- 
ing  by  pyrogallic  acid  cause  general  hemoglobinemia  and  hemoglobinuria, 
with  aenosits  in  the  liver  unlike  those  of  pernicious  anemia,  wbile  in  this  dis- 
ease ana  in  poisoning  by  toluyleodiamin  there  is  never  any  Hb  in  the  urine, 
but  in  each  case  the  iron  in  the  liver  is  found  in  the  same  position.  Since 
toluylendiamin  exerts  a  specific  stimulating  action  on  the  liver  cells,  he 
believes  the  poison  of  pernicious  anemia  must  be  directed  especially  against 
the  liver,  and  hence  be  found  principally  iu  the  portal  system,  a  source  which 
is  further  indicated  by  the  frcquoocy  of  gaatro-intCBtinal  symptoms. 

Hunter's  studies  are  chiefly  important  in  the  demonstration  of  the  |>ecu1iar 
behavior  of  the  liver  in  ridding  the  blood  of  iron,  but  the  theory  of  portal 
hematolysis  by  intestinal  intoxication,  while  doubtless  strongly  suggested  by 
bis  results,  is  still  far  from  demonstration.  He  has  recently  attributed  to  bac- 
teria from  decaying  teeth,  streptococci,  and  U>  chnmic  infectious  glossitis  and 
gastro-enteritis  from  this  source,  the  essential  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease; hut  this  claim  has  not  been  received  with  much  favor  on  account  of 
observations  like  that  of  McCrae,  who  found  in  forty  cases  of  pernicious 
anemia  that  oral  sepsis  was  less  frequent  than  in  the  routine  average  of  bos- 
piUI  cases. 

Although  exiensive  deposits  of  iron  in  the  liver  aud  the  limitation  of  the 
pigment  lo  the  outer  portions  of  the  lobules  have  since  been  shown  to  occur 
in  other  diseases  (Russell.  Hindenlang),  and  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  have 
been  reported  in  which  no  excess  of  iron  was  found  in  the  liver  (Ransom). 
Hunter hasdemnoHtrated  characteristic  if  not  patbugriiimuuic  features  in  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  tbe  disease. 

Myelogenous  Origin.  There  are  recorded  a  moderate  nuraber  of 
observations  which  suggest  that  progressive  jiernicious  aaemia  may 
result  directly  from  leBions  affecting  the  norma!  phyaiologv  of  the 
boiifr-iiiarrow.  Fede,  Quincke,  Krieg,  and  P.  Grawitz  have  tlesoribed 
cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  bone-uiarrow  with  the  changes  of  pernicious 
anemia  in  the  blood.  Litteu  (1877)  reported  a  case  of  pernicious 
anemia  followed  by  leukemia  in  which  there  were  multiple  abscesses 
in  tlie  bone-marrow,  but  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious  anemia  appears 
doubtful.  Wald.steiu  in  1882  saw  a  similar  case  in  which  the  marrow 
was  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  change  said  to  have  resembled  in  structural 
details  a  ohloroina  found  in  the  mediastinum. 

Grawitz  believes  that  the  severe  anemia  sometimes  following  infec- 
tious processes  is  to  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  marrow  instituted 
during  the  course  of  the  infection.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  per- 
nictous  anemia  after  malaria  appears  to  have  similar  import. 

Nervous  Origin.  The  prominent  participation  of  the  nervow  «yelem 
in  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the  disease  has  often  raised  a  suspicion 
in  many  minds  that  some  of  these  lesions  might  be  primary.  Except 
in  t^e  case  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  none  of  the  lesions  have 
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l>een  long  cUiiued  to  hold  aiicK  a  position  in  the  [lathology  of  tlie 
disease,  and  at  present  it  is  generally  accepted  that  tlie  oentral  nervous 
system  suSers  only  seooQcTarily  from  the  anemia  or  as  the  result  of 
associated  conditions. 

Likewise  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  nervous  Bystcni  cannot 
be  claimed  to  act  as  more  than  somewhat  distant  pre«lisj»osing  causes, 
although  McKenzie  and  Curfin  have  referred  to  eertain  cases  as 
liaving  originated  directly  from  nervous  shock. 

Infectious  Origin.  Pernicious  anemia  has  nut  escfl))ed  classiticalioD 
among  infectious  diseases:  by  Xlobs,  who  claimed  to  have  obBer\'ed 
flagellate  bodies  in  the  fresh  blood  ;  by  Friinkenhauser  and  Petruue, 
who  re|Ktrted  the  isolation  of  tepfuthruvs  in  several  coses ;  by  Bern- 
heini,  who  isolated  a  bacillus  from  tbe  blood  of  one  case  after  death ; 
and  by  Perles,  who  observed  highly  refractive,  very  actively  ameboid 
bodies  in  several  kimw  ;  iind  Hn^lly  bv  Hunter. 

Hiatoloe:ical  Chane^es  in  the  Marrow.  Cohnheim's  original 
report  on  the  changes  in  the  marrow  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia 
described  the  presence  tlmiughout  the  shafts  of  tlie  long  bones  of 
lymphoid  marrow  which  contained  do  fat  cells,  but  was  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  colorless  luyelocyte^  and  of  many  rod  cells,  most  of 
which  were  nucleated  and  of  unusually  lai^e  siz«.  This  observation 
waA  veritied  by  many  later  investigators,  especially  by  Kiiidfleiecb, 
Ehrlicb,  Muir,  Miiller  ■'  but  its  importance  was  greatly  obscured  by 
tbe  reports  by  Neumann,  Litten,  Grohe,  and  others  that  chronic 
diseases  causing  cachexia  also  lead  to  a  bypeqilasia  of  red  marrow 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones.  Xeumann  and  Litten  and  Ortli  claimed 
also  to  have  iuducetl  identical  changes  in  the  marrow  by  subjecting 
animals  to  repeated  hemorrhages.  In  1886  Geelmuydeu  clainie<I  that 
the  hyperplastic  marrow  in  siicli  chronic  diseases  does  not  differ  in 
structure  from  that  of  normal  lymphoid  marrow  e.^oept  in  regard  to 
the  Hb-oontent  of  the  red  cells,  and  that  the  hypeq>laaia  here  repre- 
sents merely  a  simple  physiological  increase  in  functional  capacity. 
He  showed  also  that  while  the  hyperplastic  marrow  in  pemicioua 
anemia  ia  very  estensive,  occupying  as  much  as  82  per  cent,  of  the 
cavities  of  long  bones,  and  is  firm  and  cellular,  much  of  tbe  marrow 
of  secondary  anemia  is  apt  to  l>e  gelatinous,  with  comparatively  few 
cells,  while  the  hyperplasia  seldom  becomes  half  as  extensive  as  id 
pernicious  anemia. 

The  writer,  from  a  studv  of  the  marrow  in  cases  of  grave  secondary 
anemia  showing  in  the  blood  many  megalocytes,  observed  that  the 
limits  of  th(>  hyjK-rplasia  arc  seldom  very  extensive ;  that  the  nucleated 
red  cells  iire  usually  relatively  scarce  and  of  smaller  size  instead  of 
being  overabundant  and  of  very  large  size  as  in  ](emicious  anemia. 
These  obnervations  merely  corroborate  in  minor  details  the  original 
claim  of  Cobnheim  anil  Uindfleisch. 

Yet  the  essential  importance  of  the  changes  in  the  marrow  is  again 
brought  into  iguestion  by  the  reports  of  cases  of  pernicious  a — "•"-  '~ 
which  the  usual  nlterations  in  this  tissue  are  *faiiting. 

I,  reported  by  Lakche  and  Quincke,  atiil  one  by  Geetmuydra, 
larly  a  period  to  figure  in  the  prewnt  diaiuwiuu,  but  Ehrlick* 
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in  1888  reported  a  case  of  fatal  acute  anemia  in  a  ''bleeder'*  who  suffered 
principally  from  metrorrhagia  and  in  whose  blood  the  red  cells  were  reduced 
to  215,000,  the  majority  of  them  being  undersized,  while  nucleated  red  cells 
were  absent,  and  there  was  apparently  no  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  mar- 
row. Engel,  Lipowski,  and  Muir*  have  reported  similar  cases.  In  1893  the 
writer^  observed  an  apparently  similar  condition  in  a  boy,  aged  eighteen  years,  of 
Cuban  parentage,  wno  had  always  appeared  pale,  and  whose  sister  was  ex- 
tremely pale  and  moderately  anemic.  The  patient  suffered  from  uncontrol- 
lable epistaxis,  finally  from  intestinal  hemorrhages,  for  three  weeks  before  death. 
During  the  last  week  the  red  cells  numbered  456,000.  the  leucocytes  were 
reduced  in  number,  there  were  no  megaloblasts  and  no  megalocytes.  the 
majority  of  red  cells  being  oval  and  undersized.  No  autopsy  was  secured,  but 
the  anemia  appeared  clearly  to  be  of  idiopathic  origin. 

Ehrlich,  Lazarus,  and  Engel  drew  the  conclusion  from  such  cases  that  per- 
nicious anemia  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid 
marrow. 

The  writer  has  encountered  other  cases  which  seem  to  fall  in  this  class,  and 
for  which  the  term  "  microcytic  type  of  pernicious  anemia  **  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  he  has  always  felt  that  the  erounds  for  their  classification  with 
other  acute  cases  showing  me^raloblasts  and  megalocytes  are  at  present  entirely 
inadequate.  The  reports  of  Ehrlich  do  not  offer  any  evidence  to  prove  the 
relation  of  these  two  types  of  anemia,  and  it  seems  entirely  premature  to  draw 
from  such  cases  any  conclusions  regarding  the  pathological  anatomy  and  patho- 
genesis of  true  pernicious  anemia.  In  Muir's  case  the  shafts  of  the  bones  were 
thickened,  the  marrow  almost  pure  fatty  tissue,  and  very  few  nucleated  red 
cells  were  found  in  either  blood  or  marrow. 

The  extent  of  the  hyperplasia  of  lymphoid  marrow  may  vary  from 
the  involvement  of  the  entire  shafts  of  all  long  bones  to  the  appear- 
ance in  smaller  foci,  only,  of  the  megaloblastic  changes.  The  latter 
condition  is  probably  seen  during  the  transformation  of  a  grave 
secondary  to  a  pernicious  anemia.  Hyperplastic  lymphoid  marrow 
may  be  found  in  one  long  bone,  while  in  others  the  marrow  is  normal 
(Ijazarus). 

Histologically,  the  marrow  in  milder  cases  shows  a  considerable 
number  of  normal  red  cells,  always  less  than  in  the  circulation,  a 
few  normoblasts,  and  a  greater  number  of  megaloblasts  sometimes 
lying  in  "  islands,"  while  in  a  remarkable  case  of  Rindfleisch's  nearly 
all  of  the  cells  in  the  marrow  were  large  megaloblasts.  In  most  of 
the  writer's  cases  the  neutrophile  myelocytes  were  distinctly  deficient, 
the  principal  colorless  cells  being  large,  hyaline,  and  mononuclear. 
The  eosinophils  are  usually  deficient.  Evidences  of  active  destruction 
of  blood  cells  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  macrophages  inclosing  many 
red  cells,  and  of  many  pigmented  cells.  The  megaloblasts  may  reach 
an  extreme  size,  50//  (Rindfleisch) ;  their  nuclei  are  usually  eccentric 
and  in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  while  the  cell  body  is  polychro- 
matic and  very  densely  staining,  or  fragmented  and  pale. 

Xot  only  the  grade,  but  the  type  of  lesion  in  the  marrow  appears 
to  vary  in  different  cases.  The  writer  has  encountered  three  rather 
distinct  conditions  in  the  marrow  of  the  ribs,  vertebra,  and  femur  of 
fatal  cases  of  idiopathic  pernicious  anemia. 

1.  The  Cohnheim-Rixdfleiscii  type  (megaloblastic  degen- 
eration), in  which  with  wide  extension  of  lymphoid  marrow  an 
excessive  proportion  of  the  cells  in  the  marrow  and  nearly  all  the 
nucleated  red  cells  are  megaloblasts  or  gigantoblasts. 
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2.  Extreme  lymphoid  hyperplasia  (myeloblastic  degen- 
eration), in  which  the  majority  of  cells  are  small,  hyaline,  and 
mononuclear,  while  nucleated  red  cells  are  scarce,  and  those  remain- 
ing are  of  large  size.  This  type  of  lesion  is  identical  with  that 
recently  described  by  Naegeli  under  the  term  "  myeloblastic  degen- 
eration/' 

According  to  Naegeli,  in  pernicious  anemia  the  hyperplastic  marrow  con- 
tains 95  per  cent,  of  cells,  a  little  larger  than  lympnocvtes,  non-granular, 
moderately  basophile,  with  reticulated  nuclei.  These  cells  he  calls  mtftlo- 
bfast*,  and  claims  that  they  are  the  ancestral  forms  of  myelocytes.  He  Hnds 
them  in  small  numbers  in  the  blood  of  pernicious  anemia  and  secondary 
anemia,  and  very  abundantly  in  leukemia.  (Regarding  the  nature  of  these 
cells,  consult  Chapter  V.) 

3.  Recently  the  writer  encountered  a  case  of  fatal  pernicious 
anemia  of  twelve  months'  duration,  without  demonstrable  origin,  in 
which  the  marrow  showed  a  remarkable  excess  of  nucleated  red  cells 
of  normal  nize. 

Nature  of  the  Megaloblastic  Ohanges  in  the  Ifarrow.  If  C'ohnheim's 
belief  is  accepted  that  chan^  in  the  marrow  in  pernicious  anemia 
constitute  a  reversion  of  that  tissue  to  the  embryonal  ty|)e  in  the 
formation  of  red  cells,  pernicious  anemia  must  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  or  very  closely  related  to  a  neoplasm  involving  the  red 
cells.  This  view  is  ac(H:>pted  by  Rindfleisch  and  Ehrlich,  but  the 
latter,  however,  does  not  apparently  press  the  somewhat  strained 
relation  to  a  tumor  process. 

The  review  of  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  blood, 
contained  in  Chapter  IV.,  shows  that  the  cellular  processes  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  roil  (vlls  arc  virtually  the  same  lK»th  in  adult 
and  in  fetal  life.  In  both  [)eriods  the  non-nucleated  disks  are  the 
result  of  mitotic  division  of  sevenil  series  of  erythroblasts,  each  new 
series  containing  more  and  more  lib,  until  by  a  process  not  yet  fully 
understo<Ml  the  non-nucleated  disk  springs  from  the  last  series — /.  /'., 
the  normoblast.  In  both  adult  and  embrj'onal  lymphoid  marrow 
the  ejirlier  series  of  nucleated  lib-holding  cells  ap|>ear  to  be  nearly 
eipially  represcnte<l,  while  at  no  jwriotl  of  embryonal  life  are  very 
large  mitotic  {>olychromatophilic  cells  scten  such  as  abound  in  the 
marn)w  of  acut(»  pernicious  anemia,  and  under  no  other  conditions 
does  the  marrow  contain  such  an  excess  of  the  large  megalobhists  as 
in  this  disease.  The  essential  difference  between  the  normal  forma- 
tion of  re<l  cells  in  the  a<lult  and  thfur  defective  development  in 
|)ernicious  anemia  ci>nsists  in  the  ftiilure  of  the  later,  more  highly 
speciali/cnl  series  of  erythroblasts — /.  /.,  the  norniobla>t.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  fundamental  nature  of  a  tnnior  process,  in  which  the 
highly  s|NH*ializeii  properly  fun(*tionating  ti^^sues  are  replaoe<l  by 
excessively  cellular,  jKX)rly  difffrentiateil  structures,  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  degtMierative  changes. 

Although  the  gigimtoblast  of  pfrni(nous  anemia  is  never  s(H?n  in 
embryonal  blood-forming  orgjuis,  such  aberrant  forms  seem  to  result 
from  seeondarv  degenerative  proci'sses,  while  it  is  the  absence  of 
normoblasts  which  is  the  more  important  anomaly  of  blcxnl   forma- 
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non  in  the  disease.  The  iiivestiEations  of  the  thirty  years  that  have 
iuterveiied  since  Cohiiheim  ooncliided  (1808)  that  pernicious  anemia 
is  a  reversion  to  the  eml)iyonal  type  of  blofxl  fiirmalion  seem  to  have 
in  a  considerable  degree  verified  iiis  belief.  To  what  extent  wrnicioua 
anemia  follows  the  laws  known  to  govern  the  occurrence  ami  behavior 
of  tumora  is  an  important  inquiry  which  cannot  here  be  further  con- 
sidered. 


:oua  anemia  is  believed 
ind  bj  others  primftrilf 
larily  deftiiiive  hemato- 


Pathogeneaia  of  th«  Disease,  Progressive  pernic 
b;  HOiuu  to  TMult  throu(;h  defective  bematOEenesis,  i 
from  excegaive  hemntoljgia,  lo  which  is  added  4rmii< 
genesis, 

Tlie  latter  view  is  based  principally  upon  the  abundant  evidence  of  exces- 
sive hem  a  to  If  sis,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  promiDeot  external  feature  of  the 
disease,  upon  the  reported  occurrence  of  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  which 
were  rapidiv  fatal  without  yielding  evidence  of  defective  hematOKenesis  in 
the  megaloblastic  changes  in  the  marrow,  and  upon  eipenmentaf  evidence 
tb4t  the  prolonged  action  of  certain  blood  solvents,  toluyteudiamin,  etc.,  may 
leftd  to  a  couditioQ  very  similar  to  progressive  pernicious  anemia.  To  some 
extent  this  opiuion  is  favored  also  by  the  results  of  repeated  loases  of  blood, 
which  have  been  sbowu  to  lead  to  a  condition  closely  resembling  progressive 
pernicious  anemia  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  marrow  (Neumann).  More- 
over, in  many  casee  of  grave  secondary  anemia  the  blood  often  approaches  iu 
character  that  of  the  cryptogenic  anemia,  and  this  fact  has  been  accepted  as 
favoring  the  hematolytic  theory,  although  iu  cancer  of  the  stomach,  which 
leads  to  some  of  the  severest  grades  of  secondary  anemia,  defective  blood 
formation  seems  quite  as  likely  to  figure  in  the  anemia  as  does  excessive 
hematolysis.  The  acceptance  of  this  view  involves  the  admission  that  the 
changes  in  the  marrow  are  secondary  to  the  destruction  of  blood. 

The  writer  has  always  felt  that  the  L'orrect  conception  of  the  disease  accord- 
ing to  present  knowledge  is  as  a  process  of  defective  hematogenesis  in  which 
megaloblastic  degeneration  of  the  marrow  is  the  pathognomonic  tissue  lesion 
and  excessive  hematolysis  a  constant  renult. 

Hematolysis  undoubtedly  precedes  in  many  instances  defective  hemato- 
genesis, but  it  is  a  different  kind  of  hematolysis  from  that  which  occurs  after 
the  megaloblastic  changes  have  become  established.  The  peculiar  destruction 
of  blood  cells  seen  in  pernicious  anemia,  marked  by  excessive  deposits  of  iron, 
by  hemoglobinuria,  pathological  urobilinuria,  by  phagocytic  englobement  of  red 
cells  in  the  marrow,  and  by  peculiar  clinical  symptoms,  appears  U>  be  possible 
only  when  red  cells  are  defectively  formed. 

Most  convinciug  demonstration  of  the  propriety  of  this  view  was  encoun- 
tered on  comparing  a  case  of  profound  secondary  anemia  from  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  duodenum  with  a  rapidly  fatal  cose  of  the  cryptogenic  disease.  In  the 
former  case,  although  the  Hb  registered  only  10  per  cent,  and  the  red  cells 
were  below  1.000,000,  there  were  only  slight  changes  in  the  size  of  the  cells, 
and  the  patient  improved  under  iron.  In  the  latter  cane  the  lib  registered  38 
per  cent,  on  first  examination,  the  red  cells  1,730.000 ;  but  megalocytes  and 
megaloblasts  were  abundant,  and  the  patient  died  after  an  acute  illness  of  four 
weeks.  The  essential  difference  between  these  cases  appears  clearly  lo  have 
been  not  in  the  destruclion  or  loss  of  blood,  but  iu  its  formation. 

It  baa  been  amply  shown  that  the  system  can  replace  enormous  losses  it 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  normal  production  of  blood.  Lazarus  qnotes 
the  example  of  a  Russian  physician  whose  health  remained  little  atfected  bv 
the  loss  of  about  four  times  Ibe  entire  volume  of  blood  by  consecutive  pul- 
monary hemorrhages  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths.  This  author  also  refers 
to  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which  the  anemia  remained  compara- 
tively harmless  until  suddenly  changing  from  the  secondary  type  with  low 
Hb-index  to  the  primary  with  increased  Hb-index  and  appearance  of  megalo- 
blasts (ZJ/f  Ariaernk.  p.  43), 

The  attempted  experimental  production  of  pernicious  anemia  by  the  use 
of  blood  solvents,  etc.,  may  or  may  not  have  been  partly  successful,  as  indi- 
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cated  by  Neumann'n  studies,  but  their  outcome  can  hardly  alter  the  fact  that 
blood  destruction  may  be  continued  over  long  periods  without  ^ving  the 
typical  picture  of  pernicious  anemia  which  is  at  once  evident  in  clinical 
observation  when  defective  hematogenesis  is  added  to  the  long-existent  hemu- 
toljsis. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  similar  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the 
belief  is  justified  that  it  is  the  megaloblastic  degeneration  of  the  lymphoid 
marrow  which  constitutes  pernicious  anemia  a  separate  clinical  and  patho- 
l<Mgical  entity.  Hematolysis  may  and  in  some  instances  does  precede,  in  point 
01  time,  the  changes  in  the  marrow,  as  in  the  pernicious  anemia  following 
malarial  cachexia;  but  this  destructive  influence  at  once  takes  on  a  new  char- 
acter and  produces  specific  results  when  acting  on  defectively  formed  cells,  as 
is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  iron-content  of  the  liver  in  secondary  and 
in  progressive  pernicious  anemia. 

The  occurrence  of  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  and  the  transformation 
of  a  grave  secondary  anemia  (cancer  of  pylorus)  into  true  pernicious  anemia 
may  be  explained  by  a  rapid  and  general  or  slow  and  partial  establishment 
of  the  marrow  changes.  In  the  former  case  the  changes  in  the  blood  will  be 
pronounced  from  the  first;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  point  when  a  grave  secondary  becomes  a  true  pernicious  anemia. 

Changes  in  the  Blood. 

Chemistry.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  constantly 
reduoedy  owing  to  the  loss  of  both  the  albununs  of  the  plasma  and 
the  Hb  of  the  red  cells.  The  gravity  is  here  a  much  less  reliable 
indication  of  the  Hb-content  than  in  chlorosis,  in  which  the  Hb  alone 
is  markedly  affected  (Hammarschlag,  Dichalla).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
just  in  this  disease  that  the  information  furnisheil  by  the  specific 
gravity  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  concerns  those  principles  in  the 
plasma  of  which  little  can  l)e  learned  by  other,  simple  clinical  tests. 

Grawitz  finds  that  the  8j)ecific  gravity  of  the  blood  may  fall  l>elow 
1.030,  or  below  timt  of  nonnal  serum.  Dieballa  had  two  cases 
showing  a  gravity  of  1.028,  with  red  cells  404,000  and  500,000; 
while  Coi>eman,  using  Roy's  meth(Hl,  reported  a  case  with  a  gnivity 
of  1,027.  That  there  is  no  close  relationship  between  the  numbers 
of  red  cells  and  the  si)ecific  gravity  ap|)ears  in  Dieballa's  tables,  in 
which  a  gravity  of  1.038  was  obtained  in  one  cjise  showing  784,()(H) 
cells  and  in  another  with  1,400,000  cells.  The  total  albumins  of 
the  blood  are  much  reduce<l,  but  the  loss  affects  principally  the  red 
cells.  Grawltz  finds  the  loss  of  albumins  of  the  serum  to  be  dis- 
tinctly greater  in  secondary  anemia  than  in  progressive  i>ernicious 
anemia. 

The  great  reduction  in  total  albumin  of  the  bl<H>d  is  indicated  by 
the  low  {)ercentage  of  dry  residue  found  by  v.  Jaks<»h,  (irawitz,  and 
Stintzing  and  Gumprecht,  who  in  verj-  seven*  cases  obtained  between 
9  and  \i  i)cr  cent,  (normal  20  to  24  jwr  cent.),  while  the  re<l  cells 
numbered  oetween  534,(X)0  and  1,7(K),000.  That  the  loss  of  albumin 
is  due  principally  to  the  changes  in  the  red  cells  ai))x^rs  from  the 
fiwjt  that  the  sjK^cific  gravity  and  dry  residue  of  tlie  serum  are  but 
slightly  alterecl  even  in  severe  cases 

Thus  (irawitz  found  a  gravity  of  the  serum  of  1.024  (normal, 
1.027  to  1.021)),  dry  residue  7.08  i)er  cent,  (normal,  K)  to  10.5  per 
'v^nt.),  while  the  gravity  of  the  blood  fell  to  1.03G,  and  its  dry  resi- 
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due  to  11.45  per  ceot.  (noroial,  21  to  24  per  cent.)-  While  the 
alhiiQiins  of  the  blood  were  reduced,  therefore,  one-half,  those  of  the 
serum  fell  only  one-fifth.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Dieballa. 
This  loss  of  albumins  of  the  whole  blood  must  be  referred  to  the 
loss  of  fibrinogen  and  to  the  diminution  of  red  cells,  v.  Jaksch's 
analyses'  of  red  cells  in  pernicious  anemia  led  him  to  conclude  that 
those  remaining  are  abuormally  rich  in  albumins — a  view  which 
may  seem  to  accord  with  the  lar^e  size  of  these  cells.  By  estimating 
the  N  of  100  grs.  of  centrifnged  red  cells  he  obtained  6.48  grms. 
N,  40.5  grms.  albumin  (normal  34.6).  Grawitz'a  analyses,  however, 
do  not  supjwrt  this  conclusion. 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  serum  in  perni- 
cious anemia  distinguishes  this  disease,  as  Grawitz  has  shown,  from 
many  forms  of  secondary  anemia  arising  from  hemorrhage,  malignant 
tumors,  etc.,  with  which  the  albumins  of  the  aemm  are  much 
reduced. 

The  rculslanct  of  the  red  cells  has  not  npjMirently  been  tested, 
although  Limbeck  (p.  1(38)  found  their  isotouo  tension  somewhat 
incrcaseti  (resistance  diminished)  in  two  cases  of  grave  anemia. 

Copeman  noted  that  the  hemoglobin  crystallized  readily  from  the 
blood  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  such  crystaU  from  normal  human  blood. 

Morpholofifical  Ohangea.  The  whole  blood  is  much  reduced 
in  quantity,  as  is  shown  by  the  scanty  content  of  vessels  and  viscera 
at  antopsy  and  by  the  imperfect  filling  of  the  superficial  vessels  during 
life.  This  reduction  in  bnlk  is  often  so  marked  as  not  to  require  for 
its  demonstration  any  attempts  at  accurate  measurement. 

Smith's  coDuluBion  that  the  vnlum 
alroaglrsuggpatHthatin  tbiBdiaeaae 
capacitjr  ia  unreliable. 

Co.^oULATiox  is  very  feeble,  so  that  on  standing  it  was  early 
noted  (Ponfick)  that  the  red  cells  settle  to  the  bottom,  the  leucocytes 
form  a  middle  layer  of  variable  depth,  while  the  plasma  deposits 
nearly  all  its  cells  without  interference  from  clotting.  To  the  feeble 
clotting  is  probably  referable  the  very  slow  sejiaratiou  of  serum  from 
the  clot,  as  observed  by  Lenoble. 

The  CTiLOR  of  the  blood  may  in  mild  cises  be  almost  normal ;  it 
is  usually  very  pale ;  while  in  e.xtreme  cases  visible  currents  of  color- 
less serum  mingle  with  the  drop  on  very  slight  pressure.  On  this 
account  a  liberal  puncture  may  be  recjuired  to  obtain  a  drop  suitable 
for  examination.  A  very  dark  color  has  l>een  observed  by  Furbrin- 
ger  and,  after  transfusion,  by  Gusserow. 

Hemoglobin.  The  percentage  of  Hb  varies  from  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion (TO  per  cent,)  to  such  a  low  point  that  accurate  estimates  are 
impossible,  while  the  Fleischl  instrument  indicates  less  than  10  per 
cent.  In  the  average  case  the  Hb  registers  between  20  and  40 
jwr  cent.  A  ratlier  high  pereentjige  of  Hb  with  severe  clinical  symp- 
toms and  pronounced  morphohtgical  chat  'n  the  red  cells  is  not 
infrequently  seen.     Lazarus  refers  to  »  'ng  65  to  70  per 
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cent.,  but  otherwise  with  pronounced  symptoms.  The  Hb  is  usually 
not  so  low  as  in  secondary  anemias  of  equal  severity. 

A  RELATIVELY  HIGH  Hb-index  is  ouc  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  blood.  In  many  cases,  especially  when  the  megalocytes 
are  very  abundant,  the  Hb-index  is  above  normal  (1  to  1.75),  and  in 
such  cases  the  index  is  apt  to  rise  as  the  anemia  increases,  and  to  fall 
during  intervals  of  improvement.  In  a  larger  group  of  cases  the 
index,  does  not  var}'  greatly  from  the  normal,  when  the  excess  of 
Hb  in  megalocytes  balances  the  loss  in  other  cells.  In  other  cases 
the  index  is  for  long  periods  below  normal,  but  still  relatively  hieh 
as  compared  with  secondary  anemia  and  chlonxsis.  Thus  the  Hb- 
index  in  chlorosis  averages  about  0.50  (Cabot,  Braniwell),  but  in 
Eimicious  anemia  the  index  seldom  approaches  that  figure.  The  low 
b-index  is  usually  seen  in  chronic  cases,  while  the  highest  indices 
obtained  by  the  writer  were  in  more  rapid  cases  especially  just  before 
death. 

In  some  cases  of  secondary  anemia  the  Hb-index  may  approach 
the  normal,  so  that  comparatively  little  diagnostic  importance  can 
attach  to  the  lesser  grades  of  increase  in  Hb. 

Bed  Oellfl.  In  the  average  case  of  established  pernicious  anemia 
the  red  cells  varv  slightly  above  or  below  1,000,000.  AVell-marked 
morphological  ctianges  may  exist,  however,  when  the  red  cells 
number  over  2,000,000 ;  but  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  have  so  far 
escai)ed  notice,  indicating  that  pre-existing  anemia  is  an  essential 
pre<lisiK)sing  condition. 

Although  (iuincke  reported  143,000  red  cells  in  a  case  which 
recovere<l  and  Hayom  292,500  in  a  fatal  case,  more  recent  reliable 
statistics  show  that  life  is  seldom  prolonge<l  when  the  cells  fall  below 
400,000.  Even  this  extremely  low  proportion  is  below  the  count  in 
many  fatal  aises,  as  many  patients  succumb  when  the  re<l  cells  are 
about  1,000,000.  Most'  fatal  cases  show  at  death  between  300,000 
and  600,000  reil  cells.  The  reduction  in  cells,  in  cases  under  treat- 
ment, seldom  progresses  uniformly,  intervals  of  improvement,  fol- 
lowed by  raj^id  rela|)ses,  continuing  imtil  the  eml. 

Changes  in  the  fontiy  sizcj  and  Mainhg  reaction  of  the  cells  are 
even  more  im|)ortant  than  their  reduction  in  nunilx'r. 

While  the  largest  cells  of  normal  blood  measure  about  9/i  across, 
in  pernicious  anemia  the  increased  size  of  the  cells  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  the  average  diameter  being  estimated  by  I>azarus  at 
11/i  to  13/i,  while  some  may  reach  a  diameter  of  16//  to  18//  (Aska- 
nazy).  Cases  vary  greatly  in  regard  to  the  extent  an<l  uniformity 
of  this  lesion.  In  one  of  the  writer^s  cases,  not  of  unusual  gravity, 
at  least  90  j>er  cent,  of  the  cells  mejisured  from  11//  to  16//.  Mega- 
loblasts  were  verv  numerous,  and  miorocvtes  extremelv  rare.  It 
may  hr  said  that  nnlens  JJ  )>er  cent,  of  the  cells  are  distiuctlif  owrsized 
the  diagnosis  of  prrnicions  anemia  should  he  made  with  resrrre,  I  'sually, 
but  not  always,  the  projM»rtion  of  megalocytes  accords  with  the 
severity  of  the  conditi<m.  liJizanis  found  in  eight  severe  cases  5(5 
to  71  |)er  cent,  of  megsdc»cytes,  in  live  csises  during  jwriods  of  iin])rove- 
ment  33  to  50  per  cent.,  or  during  complete  remissions  0  to  1  \  per  cent. 
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The  Hb-content  of  these  megalocytea  is  in  typical  cases  dislinclly 
increased  and  the  cell  is  fiat  and  uniformly  opaque  instead  of  show- 
ing the  biconmve  discoid  shape.  The  writer  has  found  this  character 
of  the  m^alocytes  a  very  reliable  differential  sign  between  true 

S>ernicious  anemia  and  the  grave  secondary  aDL'uiia  of  cancer,  etc. 
n  the  latter  conditions  the  great  majority  of  megalocytes  are  usiiallv 
deficient  in  Hb.     (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII.) 

MiCROCYTES  are  a  somewhat  less  characteristic  cell-form  in  perni- 
cious anemia.  They  may  be  only  slightly  under  normal  size  or  be 
found  in  severe  cases  as  mere  points  of  reddish  staining  protoplasm 
not  over  l/t  in  diameter.  They  may  contiiin  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  lib.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  writer  has  found  them 
less  fre<pient,  but  in  moribund  cases  they  rarely  fail  to  appear  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  division  of  forms  between  megalocytes 
and  microcytes  is  then  often  complete,  no  normal  cells  remaining. 

Deformed  bed  cells  {poikilocytes)  of  all  sizes  are  commonly 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  probably  resulting  from  the  ameboid 
properties  of  the  cells  and  frequently  from  traumatism.  The  oval 
shape  of  many  cells  both  large  and  small  was  early  noted  by  Osier 
and  Gardner,  but  this  type  of  cell  is  much  more  characteristic  of 
purpura  hceinorrhnglca.  Pear-shaped  cells  are  perliaps  the  most 
commiju  form,  the  narrow  point  representing  a  pseudopodium. 
Cells  very  deficient  in  Hb  arc  apt  to  bend  into  horseshoe  or  pessary 
shapes.     Cells  rich  in  Hb  lews  often  become  deformed. 

AuEBOiu  MOTION  of  red  ceils  in  pernicious  anemia  may  be  observed 
in  fresh  preparations.  The  moving  cells  usually  content  themselves 
with  the  extrusion  of  pseudopodia,  and  with  changes  in  shape  which 
Muir  and  Gulland  believe  are  not  true  ameboid  phenomena,  but  the 
writer  has  seen  active  locomotion  of  lenticular  microcytes. 

NrcLE,\TED  iiED  CELLS  may  be  said  to  occur  in  all  cases  of  per- 
nicious anemia,  but  their  demonstration  sometimes  requires  prolonged 
search.  It  has  been  shown  by  Ehrlich  and  verified  by  nearly  all 
later  observers  that  viegaloblatfs  constitute  the  majority  of  such  cells 
in  pernicious  anemia,  and  there  is  at  present  no  ground  on  which  to 
deny  their  pathognomonic  significance,  when  present  in  large  num- 
bers. In  typical  cases  of  the  disease  they  are  almost  or  quite 
exclusively  present,  while  normoblasts  are  scarce.  Their  numoers 
seem  to  depend  largely  on  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  other 
accidents ;  but  Ehrlicb  claims  that  the  extent  of  the  megaloiilastic 
degeneration  of  the  marrow  may  be  determined  by  the  numbers  of 
these  cells  in  the  blood.  This  rule  probably  holds  in  general,  but 
in  the  writer's  experience  there  have  lieen  exceptions.  In  other 
cases  both  normoblasts  and  niegaloblasts  appear  in  the  bUxid,  in 
which  case  it  is  found  that  the  inegaloblasfM  outnumber  the  normo- 
blasts, indicating  that  the  defective  formation  of  cells  has  become 
uppermost. 

From  the  considerations  mentioned  under  the  etiology  and  patho- 
genesis of  the  disease,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crucial  point  in  the 
diagnosis  between  secondary  and  pernicious  anemia  is  encountered  in 
praotice,  in  the  proportions  of  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts  to  be 
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found  in  the  blood.  If,  as  appears  to  l>e  fully  attested,  a  |,;:rave 
secondary  may  be  transformed  into  pernicious  anemia,  the  chan<;e 
must  consist  primarily  in  a  megaloblastic  degeneration  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  marrow.  The  normoblasts  of  the  circulation  must  then 
be  gradually  replaced  by  megaloblasts. 

These  theoretical  deductions  appear  to  be  borne  out  in  clinical  experience 
since  the  appearance  of  megaloolasts  accompanies  a  more  severe  type  of 
anemia.  Lazarus  finds  normoblasts  rarely  associated  with  megaloblasts,  and 
this  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  except  in  children,  in  whom  both  are 
frequently  found  together.  Schaumann  saw  both  forms  in  all  his  cases  of 
hothriocephalw,  CalK)t  noted  that  megaloblasts  and  normoblasts  are  frequently 
associated  in  pernicious  anemia  and  that  the  former  increase  when  the  disease 
grows  worse.  Askanazy  found  many  megaloblasts  in  a  case  of  bothrwcephnfuSy 
while  after  expulsion  of  the  worms  they  were  steadily  replaced  by  normoblasts. 
Dorn  observed  an  idiopathic  case  promptly  improve  after  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  many  normoblasts.  From  Coles'  and  8  )1  ley's  observations  it  is  seen 
that  there  may  be  very  marked  variations  in  the  numbers  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  proportions  of  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts  in  the  blood,  and  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  normoblasts  may  predominate.  On  both  clinical 
and  pathological  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  justified  to  class  an  anemia  as  per- 
nicious when  the  megaloblasts  outnumber  the  normoblasts,  or  when  any  con- 
siderable proportion  (33  i>er  cent.)  of  the  red  cells  are  megalocytes  with 
increased  Hb.  The  writer  has  encountered  clinically  and  at  autopsy  cases  of 
cnrptogenic  pernicious  anemia  in  which  very  large  numbers  of  erythroblasts, 
of^  normoblastic  or  slightly  larger  size,  were  present  in  the  blood  and  the 
marrow. 

A  question  fre<iuently  arises  regarding  the  vahie  of  a  prolonged 
search  for  megaloblasts  in  order  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  {>ernicious 
anemia,  since  if  only  one  nucleated  cell  be  found  and  that  a  megalo- 
blast,  the  chances  favor  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  such  cells  over 
normoblasts.  It  is  <iuite  possible,  however,  that  the  first  few  nucleated 
cells  should  be  of  large  size,  while  tht»  next  three  or  four  prove  to  be 
normoblasts,  and  it  appears  much  more  rational  to  base  the  diagnosis 
upon  the  general  morphology  of  the  blood  and  on  all  clinical  data,  than 
to  rely  upon  any  singh:  i.solat<»<l  sign.  Nevertheless,  the  discovery  of 
a  single  very  large  megaloblast  with  abnormal  nucleus  is  virtually  a 
pathognomonic  sign  of  pernicious  anemia.  Especially  significant  is 
the  discovery  of  megjiloblasts  in  which  the  nucleus  constitutes  four- 
fifths  of  the  cell,  and  is  reticular  in  structure  instead  of  compact, 
and  in  which  the  cytoplasm  is  strongly  i>oly chromatic  (EngcFs 
metrocytc). 

The  nnmbn's  of  nnclf^aied  rM  celU  in  pernicif>us  anemia  vary  greatly. 
Frequently  they  are  scarce  and  their  demonstration  requires  patient 
searching.  Or,  of  two  slides  taken  at  the  same  time  one  may  con- 
tain several  and  the  other  apparently  none,  l.'sually  they  increase 
with  the  severity  of  the  bhxxl  changes.  The  occurrence  of  normo- 
blastic blood  crises  has  been  referred  to  as  a  favorable  sign  (Dorn). 
Coles  found  over  ^>000  nucleiit^nl  red  cells  per  c.mm.,  the  majority  of 
large  size,  in  a  fatal  case,  and  Solley  found  .*>5,(KX),  mostly  normo- 
blasts, shortly  before  marked  improv(»ment  in  the  blood  of  a  wise  of 
ascariasis  with  j)ernicious  anemia.  Straus  and  Uohnstein  followeci  a 
case  in  which  only  normoblasts  were  present  until  shortly  before 
death,  when  very  large  numl)ers  of  megaloblasts  sud<lenly  api>eared 
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in  the  blood.  The  writer  has  found  them  unusually  abundant  in  a 
case  in  which  nearly  all  the  red  eella  were  very  large,  and  Uas  seen 
thetu  nearly  as  numerous  us  the  leucocytes  during  antemortcm  leuco- 
cytosis.     Distinct  microblasta  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  occurrence  of  mitotic  nuclei  in  megaloblasts,  first  described  by 
Luzct,  is  usually  limited  to  the  severer  stages  of  the  disease,  in  which 
their  presence  is  pathognomonic  of  the  condition.  Schaumann,  how- 
ever, found  them  in  a  case  that  recovered.  The  presence  of  three  or 
more  unetjiiat  alters  in  one  gigantoblast,  as  occasionally  found  in 
severe  cases,  itt  one  of  the  most  significant  pathological  signs  within 
the  range  of  blood  analysis.     (Plate  VI.,  Fig.  10.) 

Deobserative  ciiasgeh  is  the  red  cells  not  only  cause  the 
appearance  of  abnormal  cell  forms,  but  lead  to  a  series  of  chemical 
arui  morphotoffical  a/tcrallons  plainly  demonstrable  in  stained  speci- 
mens. Poli/chfomn/ophllia,  referi-ing  to  the  development  of  a  brownish 
staining  quality  of  the  Hb,  is  constantly  present,  usually  more  marked 
in  the  severer  cases  It  appears  probable  that  the  change  is  in  some 
cells  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  Hb  in  lite  plasma,  but,  according 
to  Engel,  it  indicates  very  rapid  formation  of  cells  and  incomplete 
metamorphosis  of  nucleus.  It  is  most  marked  and  nearly  constantly 
present  in  megaloblasts,  some  of  which  stain  diffusely  brownish  blue. 

Heinoglobinemia  is  constantly  present  in  the  severer  cases  and  is 
indicated  by  a  distinct  brownish  red  staining  quality  of  the  dried 
plasma. 

Pdnctate  hasophilia  {granular  degeneration,  Grawitz*)  of  red 
cells  is  of  moderately  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  raegalocytes  and 
especially  in  megaloblasts.  As  previously  shown,  this  abnormality  is 
sometimes  referable  iu  the  megaloblasts  of  pernicious  anemia  to  kary- 
orrhesis  of  degeneraling  nuclei.  In  olher  cells  the  blue  granules  are 
probably  reiLppearing  particles  of  the  nuclear  remnant  of  ordinary 
red  cells  (XIasimow). 

SfHiS'rocvrosis,  or  the  separation  of  fragments  of  red  cells,  is, 
according  to  Ehrlieh,  the  mode  of  origin  of  many  microcytes  in  per- 
nicious anemia. 

Hydremlv  of  red  cells  probably  causes  many  smaller  cells  to  appear 
much  larger  than  normal  It  has  already  been  shown  that  hydremia 
of  the  plasma  is  probably  responsible  for  the  increased  diameter  of 
many  red  cells,  but  iu  pernicious  anemia  the  majority  of  megalocytes, 
especially  those  with  increased  Hb,  are  undoubteclly  derived  from 
megaloblasts. 

Absence  of  rocleatx  is  a  constant  and  very  characterislio 
feature  of  the  disease,  and  results  not  only  from  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cells,  but  principally  fn>m  chemical  changes  In  their  mem- 
branes and  protoplasm. 

The  Lencocjrtes.  In  well-established  cases  the  leucocytes  are 
markedly  reduced  in  number.  This  condition  is  clearly  referable  to 
the  megaloblastic  lesion  in  the  marrow,  which  leads  to  an  excessive 
prollferslinn  of  megaloblasts  at  the  expense  of  olher  marrow  cells 
(RIndfleisch).  Progressive  hypoleucocytosis  is  the  rule,  the  white 
cells  falling  very  low  In  extreme  cases  (1500  to  2000,  H&yem).     Of 
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the  oolorless  cells  which  remain,  a  diminished  proportion  are  neutro- 
phile,  the  majority  bein^  large  and  small  basophilic  cells.  With  the 
reduction  in  total  numbers  there  is  a  relative  lymphocytosis,  very 
slight  in  the  mild  cases  and  very  marked  (85  per  cent,  Da  Costa ; 
90  per  cent,  Geissler)  in  severe  stages.  The  eosinophiU  cells  usually 
vary  within  low  normal  limits.  In  the  severer  cases  they  are  apt 
to  be  reduced  (Grawitz),  and  rarely  may  be  absent  (Cabot) ;  but,  con- 
trary to  Neusser^s  belief,  they  are  very  scarce  in  mild  and  present 
in  some  fatal  cases.  In  the  marrow,  the  writer  has  founa  them 
usually  much  reduced  in  number.  Myelocytes  are  usually  present  in 
small  numbers,  Cal>ot  finding  them  in  forty-two  of  fifty-two  cases, 
and  Da  Costa  in  twenty-nine  of  thirty -one  cases.  The  writer  finds 
these  cells  in  i)emicious  anemia  almost  invariably  of  the  smaller  type, 
but  has  seen  isolated  specimens  of  the  larger  (^Comil's)  neutrophile 
cell,  which  is  abundant  in  leukemia. 

Mad-cells  were  increased  in  some  of  the  writer's  marrow  smears,  but 
he  has  never  seen  more  than  single  examples  in  the  blood  smear. 

Hyperleucocytosis  in  pernicious  anemia  occurs  as  the  result  of  com- 
plications, as  an  antemortem  phenomenon,  rarely  without  discoverable 
cause  in  course  of  the  disease,  and  in  one  case  (Dom)  it  appeared  to 
be  associated  with  a  normoblastic  blood  crisis,  and  herald^  a  favor- 
able turn  in  the  disease.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  leucocytosis  is 
very  marked  and  so  many  myel<x5ytes  or  lymphocytes  are  present  as 
to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  leukemia.  Tiius  Geissler  found  90 
per  cent,  of  lymphocytes  among  34,000  cells  in  one  such  case,  and 
Grawitz*  reports  20  jwr  cent,  of  myelocytes  among  55,000  white  cells 
in  another,  while  Freund  counted  25  |)cr  cent,  of  these  cells  in  a 
chronic  case  and  Anieth  14  per  cent,  in  an  acute  case.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  changes  in  the  blood  of  ))erniciou8  anemia  should  he 
carefully  considereil  when  a  diagnosis  of  acute  leukemia  is  suggested. 

There  have  recently  appeared  rather  numerous  reports  of  acute  lymphatic 
or  myelogenous  leukemia  without  leukemic  lesions  in  the  viscera.  An  exami- 
nation of  several  of  these  reports  shows  that  the  writers  have  been  dealing 
with  cases  similar  to  thone  wnich  Grawitz  and  others  described  as  pernicious 
anemia  with  leuco<;yt08is  and  high  proportions  of  myelocytes  or  lympho- 
cytes. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Grawitz's  interpretation  of  these  cases 
is  the  correct  one,  and  that  without  specific  lesions  in  the  viscera  leukemia 
cannot  exist. 


RE8X7ME  OF  THE  CHIEF  FACTS  CONCERNING  PROGRESSIVE 

PERNICIOUS  ANEMIA. 

Definition.  The  term  should  he  applied  to  all  forms  of  grave 
anemia  showing  megaloblastic  or  mveloblastic  degeneration  of  the 
bone-marn)w,  a  lesion  which  is  usually  accomjmnicd  by  an  cxi*es.s  of 
megaloblasts  over  normoblasts  in  the  blood,  or  at  legist  .'i.3  |kt  cent, 
of  megalocytes  (or  less  during  remissions). 

Etiology.  The  largest  gri>np  of  (jases  remains  of  (Tvptogenic 
origin,  but  is  possibly  to  be  referred  to  intestinal  intoxinition. 
Various  lesions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  underlying  aiuses, 
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including  chronic  gastritis  with  or  without  stenosis  of  pylorus,  and 
small  carcinonmta  of  pylorus. 

Of  intestinal  parasites,  Bolhriowphaliis  labis  fre(|uenlly,  and  other 
jKirasites  occasionally,  lead  to  the  disease. 

Jiepeated  hemorrhages  ia  rare  inslunces  cause  typical  pernicious 
anemia.  Pregnancy  has  no  specific  influence,  but  the  cases  which 
follow  parturition  are  probably  referable  to  hemorrhage  and  various 
unhv'gieDic  conditions. 

The  disease  is  referable  to  pemidoua  vtaluria  often ;  to  syphilix, 
prolonged  diarrliea,  bad  hjffleiiic  oondUions,  probably ;  to  typhoid 
fever,  yellow  fever,  and  other  infections  diseases,  doubtfully ;  but 
not  to  functional  or  organic  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system. 

Lymphosarcoma  of  the  marrow  was  present  in  one  reported  case. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  The  essential  lesion  of  the  disease  is  a 
megaloblastic  metaplasia  of  the  lymphoid  marrow  which  is  invariably 
present,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  respects  resem- 
bles a  tumor  formation  affecting  the  progenitors  of  the  red  cells, 

Pathogenesis.  The  disease  does  not  exist  until  defectively  formed 
red  cells  are  boinj;  destroyed  in  large  numbers  by  some  hemolytic 
agent. 

Ohanges  in  the  Blood.  The  red  cells  may  be  reduced  to  about 
200,(XI0,  but  usually  number  about  1,000,000.  Megalocytes  with 
increased  Hb  constitute  from  33  per  cent,  to  90  ]>er  cent,  of  the  cells, 
but  during  remissions  they  may  be  very  scanty, 

Megaloolnsts  are  very  scarce,  or  very  numerous,  and  are  either 
exclusively  present  or  outnumber  the  normoblasts.  During  remis- 
sions normoolasts  may  be  the  more  numerous.     Microblasts  are  rare. 

The  Hb-index  varies,  but  in  the  advancing  stages  it  is  usually 
above  normal,  or  during  periods  of  improvement  or  remission  may 
be  below  normal.  If  below  normal,  it  is  usually  higher  than  in  any 
Other  form  of  anemia. 

In  the  fresh  blood  coagulation  is  very  feeble,  rouleaux  do  not  form, 
there  are  doubtful  evidences  of  ameboid  motion  of  poikilocytes,  but 
occasionally  active  locomotion  of  microcytes.  Hemoglobinemia  often 
exists,  but  is  sometimes,  iwssibly,  an  artifact. 

Degenerative  changes  in  red  cells  are  extensive,  including  poikilo- 
cytoeis,  achistocytosia,  dimiobhed  reaiatance  and  solution  of  red  cells, 
polychroma8ia(Gabrit8chewsky),  punctate  basophilia, and  karjorrhexis 
\n  mtgalocytes  and  megaloblasts 

Leucooylfs  are  usually  reduced  in  projjortiou  to  the  severity  of  the 
lesion  in  the  marrow  and  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  relative 
lymphocytosis  is  the  rule..  Leucocytosis  arises  usually  from  compli- 
cations, rarely  with  "blood  crises,"  and  often  just  before  death. 
Eosinophiles  are  commonly  deficient  and  a  few  medium-sized  myelo- 
cytes can  usually  be  found.  Either  lymphocytes  or  myelocytes  may 
be  found  in  such  pro|K>rtian3  as  to  suggest  leukemia. 

OhemiBtrr.  The  blood  is  much  reduced  in  hulk.  The  siwcific 
gravity  lias  no  constant  relation  to  the  number  of  red  cells  or  propor- 
tion of  Hb,  but  follows  the  loss  of  albumins,  of  cells,  and  of  plasma. 
It  may  fall  as  low  as  1.027,     The  albumins  and  9i>ecifio  gravity  of 
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the  serum  are  much  less  reduced  than  in  grave  secondary  anemias. 
The  resistance  of  the  red  cells  is  reduced  and  Hb  may  crystallize 
readily.  The  hydremia  of  the  plasma  affects  the  red  cells  and  is 
probably  responsible  for  some  of  their  increase  in  size. 

The  diagnosis  may  rest  upon  the  presence  of  numerous  megalo- 
blasts  and  megalocytes  with  increased  Hb ;  33  per  cent,  of  megalo- 
cytes  with  increased  Hb ;  an  excess  of  megaloblasts  over  normoblasts ; 
a  single  gigantoblast  or  megaloblast  in  pathological  mitosis. 

The  diagnosis  cannnot  rest  on  an  extreme  reduction  of  red  cells. 

The  diagnosis  may  require  the  complete  summation  of  all  clinical 
and  morphological  data,  as  well  as  observation  on  the  course  of  the 
disease,  or  even  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  marrow. 

The  cases  of  fatal  idiopathic  anemia  of  microcytic  type  (Ehrlich, 
Engel,  and  others)  cannot  at  present  be  classed  with  the  Addison- 
Biemier  progressive  pernicious  anemia. 

The  prognosis  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

The  most  severe  case  on  record  recovered  (Quincke's  with 
143,000  (?)  red  cells).  Severe  cases  of  cryptogenic  origin  may 
recover.  The  most  unfavorable  are  the  very  acute  idiopathic  cases, 
and  those  of  slower  development  from  gastro-intestinal  lesions. 

The  sudden  development  of  well-marked  changes  in  tlie  blood 
commonly  indicates  a  severe  course,  but  such  cases  have  recovered. 
The  slow  relapsing  cases,  with  gradual  changes  in  the  blood  and 
absence  of  megaloblasts  usually  die  from  their  anemia. 

A  high  lib-index  goes  with  well-marked  changes  in  the  blood 
and  marrow  and  is  of  unfavorable  import.  Ix)wer  Hb-indices 
are  seen  in  chronic  cases  and  in  remissions  of  more  acute  cases. 

A  reduction  to  600,000  to  700,000  ret!  cells  in  this  disease  is 
seldom  survived.  Marked  degenerative  changes  in  megalocj^es  and 
megaloblasts  and  markeil  hemoglobineniia  go  with  the  severe  cases. 

Extreme  reduction  of  neutrophile  and  eosinophilc  leucocytes  is  an 
unfavorable  sign  ;  while  Icucocytosis  commonly  precedes  death  by  a 
few  days. 
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LEUKEMIA. 


Historical.  Probable  cases  of  leukemia  were  observed  and  com- 
mented upon  fn)in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  Miiturv  by  Biclint 
(180]),  Andral  (18-23),  Hodgkin  (1832),  Donne  flf(30),'and  many 
others,  and  the  disease  was  imperfectly  recognizen  in  current  text- 
books (Piorry,  Velpeau,  Rokitansky),  in  which  it  was  regarded  as  an 
obscure  suppurative  "  hematitis "  (Piorrj-).  Donne,  nowever,  in 
1 83!l,  found  in  his  case  at  autopsy  that  the  blood  cells  wore  more 
tlrnu  one-half  "white  or  muoous  globules,"  and  attributed  the  dis- 
ease to  a  failure  of  transformation  of  the  leucocytes  into  red  cells. 

The  first  step  in  the  elucidation  of  the  disease  was  made  when 
Craigie,  in  1841,  demonstrated  an  entire  absence  of  suppurative  foci 
in  the  body  and  concluded  that  the  purulent  material  was  absorbed 
from  the  enlarged  spleen,  of  which  the  histologial  structure  "  docs  not 
favor  the  gathering  of  pus  in  abscesses." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jownal  Bennett 
described  a  second  case,  demonstratiug  an  entire  absence  of  suppura- 
tive foci,  describing  accurately  the  gross  appearance  of  the  blood  in 
hulk,  and  under  the  microscope  recognizing  the  leucocytes  as  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  pus  cells,  and  adding  to  the  lesion  in  the 
spleen  a  uniform  enlargement  of  lympli  nodes.  Kegarding  the  nature 
of  the  disease  he  concluded  that  the  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
must  be  classed  as  pus ;  that  in  this  case  the  pus  was  formed,  entirely 
from  the  action  of  a  zymotic  principle  in  the  blood,  quite  apart  from 
inflammatory  processes;  and  that  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  and  the  pyoid  condition  of  the  blood  "  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  in  some  way  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect." 

Virchow,  a  few  weeks  later,  described  a  case  complicated  by 
sujierficial  abscesses,  and  termed  the  condition  "weinsea  blut"  or 
leukemia.  In  a  series  of  later  arlieles  he  distinguished  more  clearly 
than  Bennett  had  done  between  pyemia  and  leukemia,  and  empha- 
sized the  relation  between  the  cliangea  in  the  blood  and  the  lesions 
in  the  blood-forming  organs,  holding  the  disease  to  be  a  primarj' 
affection  of  these  organs. 

In  1851  Bennett  contributed  the  first  monograph  on  the  diMease, 
eollecting  thirty-seven  ca.?c3,  describing  and  depicting  the  micro- 
soopic  appearance  of  the  blood,  reporting  the  first  chemical  analyses, 
giving  very  reliable  descriptions  of  the  symptomatology  and  patholog- 
ical anatomy,  reporting  cases  of  idiopathic  splenic  tumor  without  leu- 
kemia, and  employing  the  term  leu^ocyfJtemin  as  preferable  to  leukemia. 

In  1847  Virchow  observed  n  case  in  which  the  spleen  was  very 
slightly  and  the  lymph  nodes  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  his  review  of 
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the  subject  in  1853  he  pointed  out  the  grounds  for  division  of  the 
disease  into  splenic  and  lymphatic  varieties.  The  chief  of  these 
grounds  was  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  above  case  of  cells 
which  resembled  those  of  the  lymph  nodes. 

The  leucocytosis  was  first  demonstrated  during  life  by  Fuller 
(1 846),  who  also  believed  that  the  alterations  in  the  blood  were  not 
of  inflammatory  origin.  In  1851  Vogel  also  demonstrated  the 
leucocytosis  during  life  and  attempted  to  count  the  cells. 

In  1869  Neumann'  described  the  lesions  of  the  marrow,  demon- 
strating the  origin  of  the  myelocytic  variety  of  the  disease,  and  his 
observations  were  verified  and  extended  by  Waldeyer  (1871).  Pon- 
fick  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  marrow  is  light  yellow  and  puriform, 
while  in  others  it  retains  more  or  less  fleshy  color,  a  variation  which 
he  referred  to  the  extent  of  the  cellular  hyperplasia.  The  hyperplasia 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  lymphatic  structures  and  metastatic  tumors  of 
the  pleura  were  described  by  Friedrich  in  1857,  while  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  was  referred  to  collections  of  cells  probably  derived 
from  the  blood,  by  Bottger,  in  1858. 

In  tlie  morphology  of  the  blood  it  was  shown  by  Bennett  and 
Virchow  that  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  were  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  those  of  pus,  although  Virchow  was  careful  to  ]X)int  out 
that  they  were  not  therefore  of  similar  significance  These  early 
observers  both  described  the  cells  as  mononuclear  or  poly  nuclear,  or 
devoid  of  nucleus  (Virchow)  and  granular  or  hyaline.  Virchow 
and  most  others  mistook  the  cK)sinophile  granules  for  fat  particles. 
In  his  case  of  lymphatic  leukemia  Virchow  describes  the  cells  of  the 
blood  as  resembling  those  of  the  lymph  nodes. 

No  imj>ortant  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of 
leukemic  blood  cells  was  made  until  Schultz  and  Erb,  in  1865,  clas- 
sified leucocytes  according  to  the  chanicter  of  their  protoplasm. 
Neumann's  discovery  of  the  myelocytic  type  of  the  disease  also 
directe<l  more  careful  attention  to  the  characters  of  the  new  leuco- 
cytes and  strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  new  cells  of  leukemic 
blood  were  not  all  of  the  same  varieties  as  seen  in  normal  blood. 
The  question  was  finally  settled  by  Mosler,*  who  punctured  the 
sternum  during  life  and  secured  from  the  marrow  large  numbers  of 
the  identical  cells  seen  in  the  |)eripheral  circulation.  It  was  at  once 
concluded  that  these  cells  must  be  characteristic  of  the  myelogenous 
type  of  the  disease. 

In  187H  Neumann  contribute<l  an  iniiwrtant  study  claiming  that 
some  cases  are  of  purely  myelogenous  origin,  that  in  no  cjise  is  the 
marrow  uninvolved,  and  that  a  lesion  of  the  spleen  or  lymph  nodes 
alone  is  incaj^able  of  producing  the  disease.  The  most  recent  studies 
of  the  disease  have  tende<l  to  support  this  belief,  that  leukemia  of 
both  ty|)es  is  always  of  myelogenous  origin  (Walz,  Pappenheim, 
Hirschlaff,  and  Kormoczi). 

In  1875)  and  1880  Ehrlich's  studies  adde<l  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
of  leukemic  changes  in  the  blood,  and  were  e^j)e<»ially  important  in 
permitting  greater  accuracy  in  diagnosis.  It,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
became  jwssible  to  distinguish  all  cases  of  lymphatic  from  myelocytic 


leukemia  and  lo  recoguize  early  suijj;es  and  other  obscure  phases  of 
the  latter  type  of  the  disease.  The  first  pure  case  of  niyelooytic 
leulienila  was  described  by  Litten.' 

Id  the  diagnosis  of  myelocytic  leukemia  Ehrlich  was  able  to  fiud 
in  the  blood  three  chief  signs:  (1)  mononuclear  cells  with  neutro- 
phile  granules,  (2)  an  increased  number  of  cosinophile  cells,  and  (3) 
normoblasts  or,  later,  megalohlasts. 

His  conclusion  that  an  increase  of  eosinophile  cells,  first  noted  by 
Jaderholm  and  Schwarze,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease  was  soon 
relinquished.  As  shown  by  Miillerand  Kieder,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
increased  numbers,  but  the  peculiar  forms  of  eosinophile  cells  which 
are  characteristic  of  leukemia,  although  their  numerical  excess  is 
often  of  itself  pathognomonic.  The  neutrophile  myelocytes,  as  long 
before  claimed  by  Mosler,  were  therefore  again  accepted  as  the  most 
important  cell  form.  Through  the  contributions  of  Mosler,'  Ehrlich, 
Coruil,  Miiller,'  Limbeck,  Rieder,  Troje,  and  many  others,  it  was 
shown  that  these  cells  are  derivatives  of  the  marrow  and  probably 
peculiar  to  the  blood  of  leukemia.  The  diagnostic  importance  of 
Cornil's  large  myelocytes  with  pale  eccentric  nucleus  was  established 
through  the  observations  of  Eberth,  Eisenlohr,  Mosler,  Litten, 
Hayera,  and  especially  of  H.  F.  Miiller. 

Later  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  neutrophile  myelocytes  are 
occasionally  seen  in  small  numbers  in  many  other  conditions.  Con- 
sequently there  remained,  as  a  diagnostic  feature  of  the  blood,  only 
the  presence  of  a  tnrge  propoHion  of  myelocytes,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  genuineness  of  some  previously  reported  cases  was  open  to  doubt 
(e.  //.,  Litten's), 

Diminution  or  absence  of  ameboid  motion  in  the  myelocytes  of 
leukemia  was  described  by  Biesiadecki,  Ltiwit,'  Hayera,  Miiller, 
Gilljert,  Rieder,  and  otheri*.  That  this  loss  of  ameboid  motion  is 
associated  with  a  loss  of  reproductive  capacity  was  stated  by  Mayet.' 
A  partial  loss  of  ameboid  activity  of  otner  leucocytes  was  observed 
by  Keumann  and  Cavafy,  while  J.  Weiss  does  not  admit  any  differ- 
ence in  ameboid  pm)^)erties  of  the  white  cells  of  leukemia  and  of 
other  leucocytes,  .lolly  depicts  slow  ameboid  movements  of  both 
neutrophile  and  eosinophile  myelocytes  in  leukemic  blood  at  38*^  C. 

The  discovery  of  nudefited  ird  cetU  was  followed  by  their  demon- 
stration in  the  blood  of  leukemic  cadavers  by  Erb,  Bottger,'  and 
Klebs,'  and  in  the  circulating  blood  by  Neumann.*"'  The  comparative 
absence  of  these  cells  in  lymphemia  was  first  noted  by  Hayem  and 
verified  by  Wertheira,  Rieder,  and  Dock.  Megalohlasts  were  first 
distinguished  in  leukemia  bv  EhvUch's  pupil,  Utheman,  and  by 
Troje. 

Likewise  the  discovery  of  mitotic  division  of  leucncj-tes  by  Flem- 
ming  and  Arnold  led,  after  a  time,  to  the  demonstration  of  mitotic 
figures  in  the  white  cells  of  both  the  viscera  and  the  blood  of  leu- 
kemia (Arnold,  1884;  Hayem,  1889;  H.  F.  Mullor,  l!S80). 

Acute  kukemia  was  first  described  by  Frietlrich  in  1857  in  a  case 
lasting  six  weeks.  Other  reports  of  similar  cases  were  added  slowly, 
so  that  in  1889  Gbstein  collecte<l  sixteen  cases  lasting  from  five  to 
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twenty  weeks,  many  of  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  lymphatic 
variety. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  has  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  morphology.  The  first  chemical  analyses  were  those  of 
Kobertson,  1850  (January),  and  of  Parkes,  while  a  few  months  later 
Strecker  examined  the  blood  of  a  case  of  Vogel's.  Later  important 
contributions  were  made  by  Becquerel,  Robin,  and  Scherer.  In  these 
early  analyses  the  chief  chemical  alterations  in  the  blood  were  fully 
indicated.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  was  found  as  low  as 
1.036  to  1.019,  that  of  the  serum  1.023  to  1.029.  The  iron  was  shown 
to  be  markedly  diminished  and  the  proportion  of  water  increased, 
with  a  loss  of  albumins,  especially  of  the  red  cells.  Scherer  reported 
the  isolation  of  several  organic  acids  in  considerable  traces,  and  of 
hypoxanthin,  a  lx>dy  previously  isolated  from  the  spleen,  while  the 
presence  of  increased  uric  acid  was  demonstrated  by  both  Scherer 
and  Parkes,  and  later  by  Fowlwarckzny,  Koerner,  and  Mosler. 
The  later  chemical  analyses  of  leukemic  blood  and  tissue  have 
been  contributed  by  Stintzing  and  Gumprecht,  Limbeck,'  v. 
Jaksch,  Salkowski,  Bockendahl  and  Landwehr,  Freund  and  Ober- 
mayer. 

Etiology,  ▲ge.  The  histories  of  the  earliest  cases  (Bennett) 
indicated  that  the  disease  may  occur  at  almost  any  period  of  life. 
Later  statistics  showed  that  in  the  male  sex  the  liability  increases 
from  childhood  to  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  years,  thereafter  declining. 
In  women  most  cases  occur  during  active  sexual  life.  In  infants 
cases  have  been  note<l  from  birth,  but  the  few  cases  recorded  in 
childhood  indicate  that  this  period  is  comparatively  immune.  Audeod 
observed  the  disease  in  fifty-six  children ;  in  the  first  year,  eleven 
times ;  two  to  four  years,  twelve  times ;  five  to  nine  years,  twelve 
times ;  ten  to  fifteen  years,  twenty-one  times ;  the  majority  were 
boys.  Of  135  cases  collecteil  by  Ehrlich,  Grawitz,  Litten,  87  were 
males,  48  females. 

Heredity  has  figured  in  some  remarkable  cases,  but  its  influence 
cannot  usually  be  traced.  Sanger  observed  a  leukemic  infant,  born 
of  a  mother  who  was  healthy  and  reniaineil  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  leukemic  women  have  given  birth  to  hejilthy  children.  The 
influence  of  direct  heredity  is  rare.  Casjiti  cited  the  case  of  a  girl, 
aged  ten  years,  whose  father  and  grandmother  were  leukemic,  while 
Cameron  observed  a  case  in  a  woman,  whose  grandmother,  mother, 
brother,  and  two  children  were  leukemic.  Collateral  heredity,  the 
affection  of  brothers  and  sisters,  has  been  frccjuently  observed 
(Naunyn,  Puret  and  Vacjuez,  Senator,  Ortner,  Casali,  Greene, 
Eichhorst,  lk»mier). 

Trauma  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  direct  exciting  cause  of 
leukemia  in  a  large  number  of  authentic  cases  The  traumatism 
has  l)een  applied  directly  to  the  spleen  (Velj>eau,  Wallace,  Mosler, 
Grawitz,  Lbstein),  or  to  the  bones  (Yirchow,  Grawitz,  Mnrsick), 
in  which  case  the  myelogenous  tyj)e  commonly  develops.  The 
traumatism  may  consist  in  general  concussion.  Pre-existing  leukemia 
was  thus  rendered  rapidly  fatal  in  a  case  of  Greime. 


LEUKEMIA. 

The  significance  of  the  alleged  cases  of  leukemia  following  splenec- 
tomy will  be  considered  under  that  topic. 

InteBtiual  intoxication  has  been  urged  as  the  exciting  cauae  of 
leukemia  by  Vehsemeyer,  who  believes  that  the  failure  of  conversion 
of  peptone  into  harmless  albumins  of  the  blood  is  the  important 
causal  factor  in  the  disease.  This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  fre- 
quency of  gaatro-intestinal  disturbances  and  lesions  in  leukemia,  and 
by  some  obser\'ations  of  Kottnilz,  which  indicated  that  in  leukemia 
the  gaatro-intestinal  mucosa  loses  to  some  extent  the  power  to  trans- 
form peptones. 

The  effects  of  bad  hrgiene  have  been  traced  in  a  large  number  of 
ciises  (Mosler).  but  no  social  position  or  occupation  distinctly  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease. 

Pregnancy  appeared  to  be  the  predisposing  or  exciting  condition  \n 
acute  cases  reported  by  Lauenberg,  Stewart,  Askanazy,  Thompson 
and  Ewing. 

Other  diseases  predisposing  to  or  directly  exciting  leukemia  have 
been  reported  as  follows : 

SypUlis,  acquired  and  constitutional,  espeoiallv  in  children,  and 
exciting  usually  the  myelogenous  type ;  by  Stembrugge,  Frankel, 
Mosler. 

Malaria,  either  acute  or  chronic  (Muller,'  Gowers,  Osier),  33  per 
cent.  Of  150  cases  collected  by  Gowers,  a  history  of  previous 
malaria  was  obtained  in  39,  while  in  many  the  spleen  had  remained 
enlarged  after  the  malarial  attack.  The  disease  nas  been  attributed 
to  diphtheria  by  Orth,  and  to  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  and  pneu- 
monia by  Gowers, 

Influenza  has  several  times  been  reported  as  leading  to  acute  or 
chronic  leukemia  (Hinterberger,  Frankel,'  Litten'). 

Rachitis,  tuberculosis,  and  hypertrophic  intestinal  lymph  follicles 
from  chronic  catarrh  {condUutio  }ifmphatica  f)  have  been  noted,  singly 
or  combined,  in  many  cases  in  children  (Mosler').  In  a  series  of 
cases,  both  of  myelemia  and  of  lympheniia,  extensive  lesions  of 
tuberculosic  have  been  found. 

Stomatitis,  ulcenition  of  gums  or  tonsils,  preceding  or  early  accom- 
panying leukemia,  have  been  reported  by  many  observers  (Ebstein, 
Hinterberger),  but  are  probably  secondary  lesions. 

The  transfornmtion  of  [>ernicious  anemia  into  leukemia  has  been 
reported  in  several  cases  (Waldatein,  Litlen,'  Masius  and  Fran- 
cotte,  Leube  and  Fleischer,  Musser).  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  of  these  cases  indicate  a  relation  l^etween  progressive  perni- 
cious anemia  and  leukemia.  They  seem  to  the  writer  to  he  caHee  of 
leukemia  in  which  there  was  a  temporary  reduction  in  leucocytes  at 
the  time  of  first  observation,  or  instances  of  marked  terminal  leucu- 
oytosis.  The  case  of  Masius  and  Francotte,  in  a  patient  suffering  from 
ankylostomiasis  indicates  that  severe  secondary  anemia  may  predis- 
pose to  leukemia.  An  apparently  genuine  instance  of  transformation 
of  pseudoleukemia  into  acute  leukemia  Is  reported  by  Hosier,'  and 
Tmje  has  maintained  that  pseudoleukemia  is  pathologically  a  fore- 
runner of  leukemia.     This  is  a  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
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school,  but  recent  reports  of  such  cases  furnish,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfac- 
tory evidence  that  such  transformations  actually  occur  (cf.  Wende, 
and  Rosenfeld). 

The  genuineness  of  many  reported  cases  of  leukemia  following 
infectious  diseases,  splenectomy,  childbirth,  anemia,  etc.,  has  been 
setiously  doubted,  anu  it  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands  that  spurious 
cases  have  crept  into  the  literature,  especially  before  the  ^neral 
employment  of  Ehrlich's  methods  and  criteria.  The  recent  demon- 
stration of  numerous  myelocytes  or  lymphocytes  in  inflammatory 
leucocytosis  (Engel,  the  writer,  etc.),  the  extreme  leucocytosis  (1  to  2), 
observed  by  Schede  and  Stahl  in  osteomyelitis,  and  Musser's  obser- 
vation of  a  proportion  of  one  white  to  four  red  cells  in  j>ernicious 
anemia,  render  it  obvious  that  the  diagnosis  of  acute  leukemia  in  the 
absence  of  microscopic  examination  of  the  marrow  is  often  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking. 

Infectious  Origin.  The  chief  ground  for  a  belief  in  the  infectious 
nature  of  leukemia  is  found  in  the  rapidly  fatal  course  of  some  acute 
cases  and  their  striking  clinical  resemblance  to  other  undoubted  in- 
fectious diseases.  Actual  contagiousness  is  suggested  by  the  report 
by  Obrastzow,  of  an  acute  case  developing  in  a  hospital  attendant  six 
weeks  after  nursing  another  fatal  acute  case  of  the  myelocytic  tj'pe. 

Hintze  and  Frankel  argue  in  favor  of  an  infectious  origin,  and 
Askanazy,  finding  no  leukemic  lesions  in  a  dead  fetus  from  a  leu- 
kemic mother,  concluded  that  the  disease  is  not  excited  by  a  circu- 
lating principle. 

Biological  studies  of  leukemic  blood  have  led  to  the  rejwrted 
demonstration  of  bacteria,  and  of  other  micro-organisms  of  unde- 
termined nature.  Although  no  s|K*eific  micro-organism  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  conchideil  that  some  infectious 
agents  are  not  coneenuMl  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  or  that  the 
micro-organism  isolate<l  in  particular  cases  was  not  the  direct  excit- 
ing cause  in  those  cjises. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  proliferation  of  leucocytes  can  be 
induceil  by  various  toxic  agents,  some  of  which  are  of  bacterial  origin. 

Bacteria.  Kelsch  and  Vaillard  squeezed  drops  of  blood  from  the  fingers, 
and  isolated  therefrom  a  diplobacillus  which  was  pathogenic  for  mice.  The 
same  bacilli  appeare<l  in  the  vessels  of  the  tumors.  Pawlowsky  claims  to  have 
found  one  ana  the  same  bacillus  in  six  cases,  sometimes  in  the  blood,  or  in 
the  viscera,  especially  in  the  liver.  In  the  blood  they  were  found  mostly  in 
the  plasma.  In  cultures  on  glycerin  agar  the  bacillus  produced  a  somewhat 
characteristic  growth.  Injected  into  rabbits  this  micro-organism  could  be 
identified  morphologically  in  the  blood  for  several  weeks,  but  no  symptoms  of 
leukemia  were  produced.  Although  Pawlowsky  believes  he  has  discovered  a 
specific  microbe  in  the  disease,  he  has  not  yet  verified  his  results.  Bonardi 
ODtained  cultures  of  Stat/hf/hcocru^  pyogenef  aureus  and  albxm  from  the  blood 
of  two  cases  of  splenic  leukemia. 

Inoctifafiofif,  Hosier  and  Westphal  injected  leukemic  blood  into  dogs  and 
rabbits  with  negative  results.  lk)llinger  with  the  blood,  and  Gill)ert,  Cadiot, 
and  Roger  with  the  leukemic  tissues  of  diseased  dogs,  failed  to  produce  any 
significant  effects  by  injections  into  healthy  animals. 

The  injection  of  leusemic  blood  and  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  spleen  into 
various  animals  was  without  results  in  the  hands  of  Mosler  and  Westphal, 
Bollinger,  Nette,  Eichenbush,  and  Miiller.*    Nette  injected  defibrinated  blood 
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under  the  skin  into  the  peritoneum,  and  into  the  veins  of  the  ear,  epigastrium, 
and  marrow,  with  negative  results.  The  juice  of  leukemic  nodes  was  injected 
into  animals  without  effect  by  Troje,  Litten,  and  Gilbert.  Negative  cultures 
of  blood  were  obtained  in  acute  cases  by  Ebstein,  Roux,  Westphal  and  Mosler, 
Guttmann,  Mayet,  Eichhorst/  Pfeitfer,  Litten,  and  Sittmann. 

Micro-organisms  of  undetermined  nature  have  been  described  in  the  blood, 
or  in  the  leucocytes,  or  in  metastatic  deposits,  or  in  cultures,  by  Klebs,' 
McQillavry,  Qjjterwald,  Mayet,^  Roux,  Bramwell,  Fermi,  and  Klein. 

None  of  these  writers  has  been  able  to  follow  up  his  observations. 

The  observations  of  Mannaberg  and  of  Lowit^  point  to  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  protozoa  in  leukemic  blood. 

In  8  per  cent,  of  the  lymphocytes  of  a  case  of  lymphatic  leukemia  Manna- 
berg found  hyaline  bodies  1/z  to  4u  in  diameter,  exhibiting  ameboid  activity 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  quartan  malarial  parasites.  Thev  failed  to  exhibit  a 
nucleus  by  Romanowoky's  stain,  but  after  fixation  in  Hermann's  fluid  they 
stained  well  with  safranin. 

In  the  peripheral  blood  and  viscera  in  myelemia  Lowit  has  described  an 
ameba  which  he  classes  with  the  sporozoa  and  terms  hemameba  leukemicR  magna. 
In  lymphemia  he  finds  another  somewhat  different  ameba,  hemaineba  leukemia 
vivaXj  which  \a  scarce  in  the  blood,  but  abundant  in  the  viscera.  In  some 
mixed  cases  both  amebse  were  present,  and  they  were  also  seen  in  pseudo- 
leukemia and  in  v.  Jaksch's  anemia.  Lowit  has  found  the  same  amebse  in 
leukemic  animals,  and  claims  to  have  transferred  the  disease  from  one  animal 
to  another. 

The  method  employed  by  Lowit  in  the  demonstration  of  the  parasite  of 
leukemia  is  as  follows : 

The  blood  smeared  in  a  thin  layer  is  heated  one  to  two  hours  at  110^  to  120®  C, 
and  stained  one-half  hour  in  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of  thionin.  After 
thorough  washing  in  tap-water  and  drying  in  air,  the  specimen  is  laid  for 
ten  to  twenty  seconds  in  solution  of  iodine  (F,  1 ;  KI,  2  ;  aq.  dest.,  300),  again 
washed,  dri^,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  parasite  in  itu  various  stages  then 
appears  green  or  olive-green,  or  greenish  black,  the  basophile  granules  and 
degenerated  products  of  nucleus  and  cell  body  bluish  red  or  brownish  red, 
the  protoplasm  of  leucocytes  and  their  granules  yellowish  or  vellowish  brown. 
The  blood  smear  must  be  thin.  The  solution  of  thionin  should  be  several 
weeks  or  months  old,  long  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  preferably  containing  a 
considerable  growth  of  micro-organisms  which  seem  to  assist  in  "ripening'' 
the  stain.  In  the  absence  of  an  old  solution  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  a  mixture  of  the  thionin  solution,  30 ;  Loeffler's  methylene  blue,  15  ;  but 
the  green  color  of  the  parasites  may  be  obscured  by  a  diffuse  dark  stain  from 
the  methylene  blue.  The  fading  which  ordinary  preparations  suffer  within  a 
few  days  may  be  avoided  by  mounting  the  specimen  in  balsam  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  xylol  until  the  balsam  is  of  light  yellowish 
color. 

Lowit  regards  the  greenish  stain  produced  by  his  method  as  the  specific 
reaction  of  the  parasite,  and  finds  reason  to  believe  that  this  color  is  assumed 
by  a  substance  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  cellulose. 

Turk  believes  that  the  hemameba  of  Lowit  is  an  artifact  resulting  from  the 
partial  solution  and  deformation  of  mast-cell  granules  by  the  action  of  watery 
dyes,  while  others  he  regards  as  nucleoli  of  leucocytes.  He  claims  to  have  found 
similar  bodies  in  the  blood  of  healthy  men  and  rabbits  and  in  the  lymphocytes 
of  chlorosis.  His  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  animals  by  injections 
of  leukemic  tissues  were  uniformly  negative.  Kraus,  Widal,  Hirschfeld  and 
Tobias,  Bloch,  Litten,  and  Michaelis  (cit.  by  Turk')  agree  in  general  with  the 
conclusions  of  Turk,  while  Vittadini,  although  finding  the  bodies  only  in  leu- 
kemic blood,  could  not  convince  himself  that  they  were  parasitic. 

Pathological  Changes  in  the  Viscera.  Only  the  portions  of 
this  extensive  subject  will  here  l^e  considered  which  bear  upon  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 
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liarrow.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  leukemic  process  the  lymphoid 
marrow  exhibits  a  slightly  lighter  color  and  greater  consistence  than 
is  normal.  This  change  results  from  a  cdlxdar  hyperpkutia,  which 
obliterates  blood  sinuses,  diminishes  the  blood-content,  and  causes 
atrophy  of  fat  cells.  With  this  cellular  hyperplasia  of  the  marrow  of 
ribs,  vertebrse,  etc.,  there  is  an  extension  of  lymphoid  marrow  through- 
out the  shafts  of  lon^  bones,  where  also  the  marrow  appears  firm  and 
light  colored.  While  in  early  stages  the  marrow  may  retain  a  fleshy 
tint,  in  advanced  cases  it  is  almost  invariably  very  light  colored  and 
firm.  In  some  advanced  cases  sclerotic  and  degenerative  processes 
may  follow  the  cellular  hyperplasia,  the  writer  having  seen  consider- 
able areas  of  connective  tissue  and  foci  of  mucoid  degeneration  in 
the  marrow  of  old  cases.  In  acute  leukemia  the  marrow  may  be 
strikingly  puriform  in  appearance,  thoueh  invariably  less  diffluent 
than  pus.  In  one  case  of  the  writer's  tKis  resemblance  to  pus  was 
so  marked  as  to  require  microscopic  section  before  the  true  nature 
of  the  change  could  be  positively  identified. 

In  myelocythemia  the  affection  of  the  marrow  has  in  all  undoubted 
cases  been  distinct,  and  if  Litten's  case  can  be  accepted,  as  is 
doubtful,  the  leukemic  process  may  be  limited  to  the  marrow. 
Leube  and  Fleischer  (1881),  Eichhorst,  and  recently  Ambros,  Hirsch- 
laff,  Kormoczi,  and  Denning  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  lesion 
in  the  marrow  may  be  absent  in  lymphemia,  but  their  cases  seem  to 
have  been  examples  of  marked  terminal  lymphocytosis,  probably  in 
pernicious  anemia.  In  lymphatic  leukemia  it  was  early  shown  that 
the  marrow  may  be  very  slightly  involved  (Heuck,*  Fleischer,  Pen- 
zoldt),  but  in  most  cases  the  usual  extensive  hyperplasia  is  obser\'ed 
and  in  some  reported  cases  of  lymphemia  the  lymphoid  hyperplasia 
was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  marrow  (Kormoczi,  Walz 
Pappenheim,  Ilirschlaff,  and  Keed). 

Neumann  and  Pappenheim'  claim  that  lymphatic  leukemia  is  always  of 
myelogenous  origin,  and  the  latter  observer  suggests  that  if  the  lymphoid  hyper- 
plasia affects  first  or  only  the  »pleen  or  lympn  nodes  pseudoleukemia  results, 
while  in  lymphemia  the  lymph  nodes  and  spleen  are  only  secondarily  inyolyed. 
This  view  is  apparently  disproved  by  Rosenfeld's  case  of  lymphemia  in  which 
DO  change  was  discovered  in  the  marrow,  while  the  spleen  and  lymph  Dodes 
were  greatly  enlarged. 

The  early  and  extreme  involvement  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  spleen  in  many 
cases  is  also  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  such  a  view. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  marrow  in  leukemia  shows  that 
the  hypeq)lasia  affects  the  variety  of  cells  seen  most  abundantly  in 
the  blood.  In  myelocythemia  these  cells  are  largely  the  neutrophile 
myelocytes,  which  are  found  in  very  excessive  numbers,  of  very 
large  size,  and  in  mitotic  division  or  in  various  stages  of  degenera- 
tion. In  the  same  cases,  also,  there  is  almost  invariably  an  excessive 
number  of  large  mononuclear  hyaline  cells.  Eosinophile  and  giant 
cells  may  long  persist,  but  do  not  appear  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  hyjierplasia. 

In  pure  lymphatic  leukemia  the  lymphocytes  alone  are  found  in 
the  hyperplastic  areas  (Miiller*)  and  eosinophile  and  neutrophile  cells 
are  very  scarce. 
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It  is  held  bv  Home  (Poatick,  iVlMler,'Mtil1er')  that  the  leukemic  procew  maj 
at  one  perioa  at'  ''  ""    '       -■■'-■'         .    ■  .    . 

other  the  marrow , 

lymphatic,  at  another  those  of  tayelogenoi 
loldt'a  case  illuatratca  such  a  yHJ-iation,  aad  Michaelis 
nith  tfai.'  aanie  purport. 

Recent  stud  lea  of  leukemia  have  failed  to  support  tbia  view,  which  iaBttoagly 
contradicted  b;  the  nature  of  the  lesiona  which  involve  a  hjperplania  of  par- 
ticular cella. 

The  red  blood  cella  of  tlie  marrow  sire  not  greatly  affected  in  the 
early  stages  of  leukemia,  as  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  absence  of 
marked  anemia,  although  in  very  cellular  areas  they  are  diminished 
in  number  from  the  first.  Later  in  chronic  myelogenous  cases  the 
same  changes  are  seen  as  in  pernicious  anemia,  but  the  excessive 
numbers  of  megaloblasls  are  seldom  so  prominent.  In  some  acute 
cases,  especially  those  of  lymphatic  type,  the  writer  has  seen  almost 
entire  absence  of  nucleated  red  cells  in  considerable  sections. 

The  distribution  of  the  lesion  in  llie  marrow  of  lymphatic  leukemia 
is  often  very  irregular.  In  an  acute  case  the  writer  has  found 
entirely  normal  structures  in  the  ribs  and  femur,  while  the  usual 
hyperplasia  was  present  in  the  bodies  of  vertebrie.  Moreover,  tlio 
lesion,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  appears  to  be  focal  rather  than 
diffuse.  These  peculiarities  render  it  essential  that  very  complete 
examinations  should  be  lusde  before  it  can  be  positively  claimed  that 
leukemia  can  exist  without  lesions  in  the  marrow. 

Liver.  The  enlargement  of  this  organ  is  usually  referable  to  the 
presence  of  numerous  metastatic  growTns  which  follow  the  course  of 
development  described  for  all  secondary  leukemic  deposits,  and  to 
infiltration  of  capillaries  with  proliferating  leucoeyfes.  In  myelo- 
cythemia  the  liver  is  seldom  free  from  such  dei)osit3,  but  in  the 
lymphatic  type  the  infiltration  is  usually  limited  to  the  portal  cauals 
and  intralobular  capillaries,  although  it  may  produce  circumscribed 
tumors. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  ihe  liver  in  myelocythemia  gives 
evidence  of  having  resumed  its  embryonal  function  of  developing 
red  cells.  ?feuniann  and  Heuck  first  called  attention  to  the  presence 
of  considerable  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cella  in  the  hepatic  capil- 
laries. Id  Heuck'g  case  they  were  distinctly  more  abundant  than 
in  the  general  circulation.  The  resemblance  of  the  leukemic  to  the 
embryonal  liver  is  completed  in  the  presence  of  mitotic  leucocytes 
and  giant  cells,  as  described  by  Neumann,*  Muller,  Michaelis,  and 
others. 

Spleen.  The  pathological  process  in  the  spleen  consists  in  hyper- 
plasia of  large  and  small  mononuclear  cells.  These  cells  appear  in 
excessive  numbers  tliroughont  the  pulp  cords,  while  the  limits  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies  become  less  defined.  As  a  result  of  this  cellular 
by'perplasia,  the  sinuses  are  choked  with  cells,  and  hemorrhages, 
in&rcts,  degeneration,  and  necroses  occur,  which  lend  to  a  variety  of 
gross  appearances  in  the  enlarged  organ. 

Begarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  cellular  processes,  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  myelocythemia,  while  the  majority  of  the  cells  in  the 
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spleen  are  hyaline,  yet  neutrophile  myelocytes  occur  in  moderate 
numbers.  Tliese  are  generally  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  marrow 
brought  by  the  blood  stream,  although  Muller  has  once  seen  mitosis 
in  a  splenic  myelocyte.  Numerous  giant  cells  are  sometimes  found, 
which  Muller  regards  as  originating  in  situ.  For  the  increased 
number  of  large  and  small  lymphocytes,  the  chief  mode  of  origin 
must  be  mitotic  or  amitotic  division  in  situ,  es|)ecially  in  the  ^lal- 
pighian  bodies,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Muller.  Along  with 
this  excess  of  colorless  cells  the  organ  commonly  contains  an  excess 
of  blood,  and  the  usual  process  of  destruction  of  red  cells  may  every- 
where be  observed. 

Nucleated  red  cells  are  visible  in  smears  of  splenic  pulp  in  most 
cases  of  myelocythemia.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  convince 
himself  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  general  circulation, 
or,  if  slightly  more  numerous,  that  they  are  not  mechanically 
sifted  from  the  blood.  Heuck,  however,  found  them  in  the  splenic 
smears  when  they  were  absent  in  the  general  circulation,  and  concluded 
that  the  spleen  in  leukemia  may  resume  its  embryonal  function  of 
developing  red  cells. 

Following  the  stages  of  acute  hyperplasia  comes  a  later  period 
marked  by  continuous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ  and  great 
increase  in  consistency,  owing  to  fibroid  changes  beginning  in  the 
trabecula  and  often  extending  diffusely  throughout  the  pulp.  In 
such  stages  the  cellular-content  is  comparatively  diminished  without 
any  apparent  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  blood. 

In  lymphatic  leukemia  the  same  course  of  events  is  observed,  but 
the  new  cells  are  limited  to  the  large  and  small  lymphocytes.  In  this 
form  of  the  disease  the  lymph  follicles  are  apt  to  be  enlarged. 

The  general  apiHiarance  of  sections  of  the  spleen  in  myelocythemia, 
the  congestion,  the  indiscriminate  filling  of  sinuses  with  red  and 
white  cells,  the  destruction  of  Malpighian  lK)dies,  the  prominence  of 
fibroid  changes,  and  the  usual  absence  of  areas  of  distinct  leukemic 
deposits,  strongly  indicsite  that  the  entargement  of  fhiM  organ  results 
Uirgely  from  mechaniatf  sifting  of  red  and  lohitc  cells  from  the  circu- 
lation and  subsequent  inflammatory  cfiangeji.  In  lymphatic  leukemia, 
however,  the  proliferation  of  lymphocytes  is  usually  very  marked, 
and  the  Malpighian  Inxlies  must  bo  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  primary  seats  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  it  may,  i)er- 
haps,  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  primary  lesion  (cf.  llirschlaff, 
Rosenfeld). 

Lymph  Nodes  and  Other  Lymphatic  Structures.  Swelling  of  the 
lymph  nodes  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  observed  symptoms,  having  in 
some  lymphatic  cases  preceded  all  other  signs  for  some  months. 
They  may  reach  a  considerable  size,  that  of  a  hen^s  egg,  but  seldom 
become  excessively  large.  Their  capsules  are  almost  invariably 
intact,  unless  ulceration  occurs.  The  stage  of  cellular  hyperplasia  is 
succeeded,  here  as  in  the  spleen,  by  one  of  fibrosis  with  diminution 
in  the  numlwr  of  cells. 

In  mveloevthemia  the  smears  of  Ivmph  nodes  vield  almost  the 
same  ap|)earances  as  those  of  the  spleen,  except  for  a  relative  excess 
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of  lymphocytes.  Neiitropliile  myelocytea  are  scaoty,  but  here  again 
Miiller  hiu  fouud  mitosis  in  myelocytes.  On  section  the  outlines  of 
the  lymph  follicles  are  lost,  and  the  tissue  consists  of  a  diffuse  mass 
of  mononuclear  cellu,  large  and  small,  reserabling  lymphocytes,  and 
often  seen  in  mitotic  division.  In  some  cases  distinct  proliferation 
zones  appear  in  small  foci  where  the  multiplication  of  leucocytes  is 
very  active. 

Although  the  sinuses  are  usually  choked  and  indistinguishable,  yet, 
according  to  Birch-Hirschfeld,  most  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  leukemia 
differ  jrmn  those  of  pseudoleukemia,  in  the  /act  thai  sulistances  injected 
into  the  capsules  pass  through  the  leukemic  node  into  the  e^erent  vessel, 
but  in  paeudohukemia  the  enlarged  nodes  are  impervious.  The  writer 
has  been  unable  to  find,  in  the  literature  or  in  sections  and  smears  of 
nodes  from  bis  own  cases,  any  constant  microscopic  differences  dis- 
tinguishing the  lymph  nodes  of  the  Ivmpbatic  from  those  of  the 
myelogenous  type  of  the  disease.  In  tne  former  the  small  lympho- 
cytes are  rather  more  numerous,  and,  of  course,  the  hyperplasia  is 
usually  much  more  marked. 

In  addition  to  the  lymph  nodes,  spleen,  and  marrow,  all  pre- 
e:tisting  lymphoid  structures  may  become  liyperplastic,  especially  in 
lyrapliatic  leukemia,  and  new-growths  of  lymphoid  tissue  have  been 
found  of  nearly  universal  distribution.  From  all  of  these  localities 
new  leucocytes  are  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  circulation. 

Character  of  Metastatic  Deposits.  Although  Rindfleisch,  Comil 
and  Kanvier,  and  Zeigler,  held  that  leukemic  deposits  arise  by 
mechanical  lodgement  of  increasing  numbers  of  leucocytes  from  the 
blood,  Virohow  early  maintained  that  these  dejxisita  arise  in  xilti.  It 
has  since  been  shown  that  while  the  early  minute  collections  of  cells 
are  vihiie  ceU  thrombi,  the  further  growth  of  these  masses  takes  place 
principally  by  mitotic  division  of  these  cells  (Bizzozero,  Miiller,  and 
Neumann).  Bizzozero  has  pointed  out  that  the  structure  of  these 
meta.>itases  closely  resembles  that  of  lymph  nodes  with  reticulum  and 
sinuses,  and  is  not  at  all  that  of  an  indiscriminate  deposit  of  blood 
cells.  He  foiuid  in  such  deirosits  quite  as  many  milotio  nuclei  as  in 
similar  nodules  of  metastatic  carcinoma.  Leukemic  deposits  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  conforming  in  many  imiwrtant  respects  to 
the  laws  governing  metastatic  neoplasms. 

The  lymph  nodes  and  spleen  when  affected  exhibit  a  hyi)erplasia 
of  the  lymphocytes,  which  choke  the  sinuses,  obliterate  the  follicles, 
and  cause  an  overflow  of  these  cells  into  the  blood  and  probably  also 
into  the  lymph  stream.  In  lymphatic  leukemia  the  new  cells  are  of 
small  size ;  in  myelemia  the  cells  are  either  of  small  size  or  larger, 
and  with  a  distinct  mass  of  protoplasm  about  the  nuclei.  The  writer 
lias  made  several  attempts  to  demonstrate  neutrophile  granules  in 
the  cells  of  the  lymph  no<les  in  myelocythemia,  but  without  success. 
In  chronic  cases  the  stage  of  hyperplasia  is  regularly  followed  by 
one  of  fibrosi)},  which  in  the  spleen  greatly  increases  the  size  and 
consistence  of  the  organ. 

Pathogenesis.  The  conclusions  regarding  the  jmthogenesis  of 
leukemia  which  seem  to  be  warranted  from  the  foregoing  review  of 
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the  etiology  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  those  formulated  by  Virchow  and  Neumann,  whose  original 
ideas  have  been  partially  readjusted  from  time  to  time  to  suit  newly 
acouired  facts. 

Leukemia  must  now  be  considered  a  primary  disease  of  the  blood- 
producing  organs.  The  essential  process  consists  in  an  excessive 
nyperplasia  of  the  myelocytes  or  lymphocytes,  with  secondary  increase 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  secondary  lesions  in  the  blood-forming 
and  other  organs,  and  leading  eventually  to  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
duction of  red  cells  and  to  pernicious  anemia.  In  the  myelocytic 
type,  the  marrow  and  the  neutrophilc  myelocytes  are  involved,  and 
the  development  of  red  cells  is  soon  disturbed,  probably  bv  mechan- 
ical conditions,  possibly  also  by  disturbance  of  the  normal  differen- 
tiation of  the  primitive  parent  cell  into  red  cells.  In  lymphatic 
leukemia  the  lymphoid  structures  (lymph  nodes,  spleen,  lymph  cells 
of  marrow)  are  almost  exclusively  affected,  and  red-cell  formation 
is  less  early  disturbed.  It  appears  that  lymphemia  may  princi})ally 
affect  one  organ  (the  marrow)  at  one  time,  and  another  organ  (the 
lymph  nodes)  at  a  later  stage.  In  lymphatic  leukemia  the  spleen 
may  take  active  part  in  the  initial  process  and  furnish  many  new 
lymphocytes  to  the  blood,  but  in  myelocythemia  its  behavior  is 
largely  passive,  and  it  seldom  becomes  the  seat  of  true  leukemic  new- 
growths,  but  may  as  usual  furnish  lymphocytes  to  the  blood. 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  various  alterations  in  the  leucocytes  in  leukemia 
and  the  numerous  chan^^es  which  the  cell  types  in  the  disease  undergo,  hy  ref- 
erence to  the  theory  that  a  primitive  parent  cell  exists  in  the  marrow  and  domi- 
nates these  changes  has  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  been  very  successful. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  existence  of  two  very  distinct  types  of  the  disease 
has  been  rendered  in  any  serious  degree  uncertain.  Several  observers  have 
claimed  that  while  in  chronic  leukemia  the  more  differentiated  types  of  white 
cells,  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes,  are  produced  in  excess,  in  acute  leukemia 
it  is  the  parent  lymphocyte  itself  which  is  multiplied. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  transformation  of  chronic  leukemia  of  either 
type  into  acute  is  marked  b^  a  disappearance  of  the  more  differentiated  cells  and 
the  appearance  of  the  earlier  primitive  lymphocyte  (Frankel,  Wey),  and  that 
in  acute  leukemia  we  have  a  point  of  union  of  the  leukemic  types. 

This  conception,  while  favored  by  many  important  theoretical  considerations, 
is  still  largely  conjecture  unsupported  as  yet  by  definite  observations.  There 
are  as  yet  no  morphological  criteria  on  which  to  identify  the  primitive  lympho- 
cyte, nor  is  the  normal  location  of  this  cell  clearly  determined.  It  may  be 
true  that  cases  of  acute  leukemia  exist  in  which  the  primitive  parent  cell 
appears  in  excesH,  but  the  morphology  of  the  large  cells  in  acute  leukemia 
inaicates  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  large  cells  still  fall  into  two 
rather  distinct  classes,  viz.,  large  hyaline  or  basophile  mononuclear  cells  with- 
out a  trace  of  granules,  and  large  myelocytes,  more  or  less  deficient  in  gran- 
ules. In  myelocythemia  the  cells  are  considerably  removed  from  the  parent 
cell,  and  the  deficiency  of  granules  is  most  reasonably  referred  to  the  degen- 
erative changes  associated  with  rapid  multiplication. 

In  lymphemia  the  morphology  of  the  cells  oscillates  between  that  of  distinct 
lymphocytes  and  that  of  the  larger,  pale,  hyaline  cells,  derived  from  marrow, 
spleen,  and  lymph  nodes,  for  which  no  one  can  claim  a  capacity  to  develop 
into  any  other  cell  than  the  differentiated  lymphocytes. 

It  thus  appears  most  probable  that  the  hy|)erplasia  of  leukemia  affects  certain 
derivatives  of  the  parent  lymphocytes  which  may  closely  approach  each  other 
in  morphology,  but  that  the  separation  of  two  types  of  leukemia  always 
remains  distinct.    The  relation  of  a  primitive  parent  cell  to  leukemia  remains 
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for  future  observations  to  determine,  and  this  can  probably  not  be  successfully 
accomplished  by  theoretical  deductions,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do,  but 
only  by  actual  study  of  the  concrete  facts  presented  by  the  disease. 

The  importance  of  proliferation  of  leucocytes  in  the  circulation  has 
been  maintained,  especially  by  Biesiadecki  and  Lowit/  who  believe 
that  leukemia  is  a  primary  disease  of  the  blood.  While  nearly  all 
experienced  observers  agree  that  leucocytes  multiply  to  some  extent 
in  the  circulation,  there  is  almost  equal  agreement  that  the  extent  of 
mitotic  division  in  the  blood  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  in 
the  viscera. 

The  leukemic  deposits  of  the  viscera  develop  by  proliferation  of 
orieinal  thrombi  of  leucocytes,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
undergo  active  mitotic  division,  develop  a  supporting  stroma,  alid 
behave  in  essential  particulars  like  true  neoplasms,  while  pn>bably 
continuing  to  furnish  new  leucocytes  to  the  blood. 

The  red  cells  during  the  early  stages  of  myelemia  suffer  from  the 
disturbances  of  development,  such  as  exist  in  chlorosis.  In  later 
stages  red-cell  production  reverts  to  the  embryonal  megaloblastic  type, 
mitotic  megaloblasts  are  seen  in  the  marrow,  spleen,  and  liver,  and 
the  changes  of  pernicious  anemia  are  established  in  the  blood. 

The  partial  resemblance  of  leukemia  to  a  neoplasm  affecting  the 
lymph  nodes,  spleen,  marrow,  or  blood  was  early  recognized,  and 
this  theory  of  origin  has  been  discussed  by  most  writers  and  openly 
maintained  by  Kottman,  Bard,  Herzfeld,  and  lately  by  Gilbert,  who 
compares  lymphemia  to  a  sarcoma  affecting  lymphocytes. 

To  what  extent  the  origin  and  course  of  leukemia  follows  the 
laws  known  to  govern  neoplasms  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  which 
cannot  here  be  pursued  at  length,  but  which  may  well  be  kept  in 
mind.  According  to  such  a  theory  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
lymphatic  leukemia  is  a  tumor  originating  in  the  lymphocytes, 
myelemia  a  tumor  affecting  myelocytes. 

There  are,  however,  other  tumors  affecting  lymphocytes,  the 
lymphosarcomata,  which  behave  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
lymphemia  in  growth,  and  especially  in  their  metastatic  characters. 
The  cases  of  lymphemia  arising  in  the  course  of  lymphosarcoma  are 
here  of  great  interest  (Palma).  Leukemia  has  also  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  carcinoma  (Lannois  and  Regaud),  and  with  endothelioma 
of  lymph  nodes  in  a  lymphatic  case  studied  by  the  writer. 

Changes  in  the  Blood. 

The  bulk  of  blood  is  apparently  little  altered  by  the  uncomplicated 
leukemic  process,  but  in  autopsies  on  chronic  cases  the  same  diminu- 
tion in  the  total  quantity  of  blood  may  be  noted  as  in  i)emicious 
anemia,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

The  color  of  the  blood  may  in  well-marked  cases  be  entirely 
normal,  as  anemia  is  of  slow  progress.  Usually  it  is  slightly  lighter 
in  color  and  more  fluid,  owing  to  pronounced  anemia  and  great  excess 
of  leucocytes.  The  exuded  drop  has  been  described  as  lymphoid  or 
puriform,  but  when  properly  expressed  blood  of  such  character  must 
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be  extremely  rare.  When  the  red  cells  are  below  1,000,000,  and  the 
leucocytes  almost  equally  numerous,  the  blood  drop  still  resembles 
blood,  though  of  very  light  color.  When  obtained  in  bulk  at  autopsy 
the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  the  red  cells  settle  to  the  l)ottom,  fol- 
lowed by  a  characteristic  thick  layer  of  leucocytes  and  fibrin,  while 
the  very  clear  serum  floats  above.  In  the  cadaver  deposits  of  leuco- 
cytes resembling  abscesses  may  be  found  in  various  situations,  often 
in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels. 

The  coiujuUibUity  is  greatly  diminished  and  may  be  entirely  lost, 
but  less  often  than  in  fatal  pernicious  anemia. 

To  the  touch  the  blood  may  have  a  cohesive  mucous  iiuality,  as 
noted  by  Grawitz. 

When  leukemic  blood  is  smeared  and  dried  on  a  glass  slide,  it 
exhibits  a  i)eculiar  granular  opaque  appearance  which  is  readily 
identified  as  belonging  to  a  great  excess  of  leucocytes.  ^ 

The  Red  Cells.  In  average  chronic  cases  the  red  cells  are  usually 
reduceil  to  2,000,000  to  3,000,000,  falling  to  1,000,000  or  lower  in 
fatal  cases,  but  not  usually  reaching  the  extreme  reductions  seen  in 
pernicious  anemia.  On  the  other  hand,  Cabot  re|K)rts  a  cjise  with 
over  5,000,000  red  cells,  i:]4,000  white,  Hb  78  i>er  cent.  At  death 
the  numbers  of  red  cells  depend  u|>on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
hemorrhage,  and  u|X)n  the  length  and  character  of  the  disease. 
There  are  no  marked  diflferences  in  the  grade  of  anemia  in  lympho- 
cytic and  mveloi'vtic  leukemia. 

Morphological  changes  in  the  red  cells  are  invariably  present.  In 
the  average  chronic  ease  the  uniform  loss  of  Hb  in  red  cells  showing 
normal  rouleaux  and  very  uniform  size  and  shape,  with  a  rather  free 
admixture  of  normoblasts,  gives  to  the  stained  blood  smear  a  very 
peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  cljaracter.  Possibly  the  abun- 
dance of  leucocytes  controls  the  movements  of  the  red  cells  in  the 
smearing  pnwess,  but  from  some  cause  the  appearance  of  the  red  cells 
in  stained  sjHicimens  of  leukemic  blood  is  very  characteristic.  (See 
Plate  VI 11.)  At  this  early  stage  the  normoblasts  are  frequently 
present  in  greater  numlxTs  tlian  in  any  other  similar  condition. 

Later  the  reil  cells  iK'gin  to  show  th(>  changes  of  more  severe 
chlorotic  anemia,  differences  in  size  and  shape  apj)earing,  degenera- 
tive chang(»s  occurring  with  greater  frequency  and  extent,  until  in 
numy  old  severe  cjvses  the  features  of  pernicious  anemia  are  fully 
established.  Kven  in  such  stages,  however,  tin*  appearance  of  the 
red  (*t?lls  usually  differs  distinctly  from  that  of  pernicious  anemia  in 
the  more  uniform  loss  of  Hb  and  in  the  larger  numln'r  of  nucleated 
red  cells,  among  which  a  few  are  almost  invariably  normoblasts. 
Mitotic  nucleated  red  cells  are  nire.  In  most  other  respects  the  same 
changes  an;  seen  as  in  pernicious  anemia. 

Hemoglobin.  Estimates  of  Hb  in  leukemia  are  at  ])resent  some- 
what unsjitisfactory,  owing  to  the  opacity  produced  in  the  diluted 
blcxwi  bv  an  excess  of  leucocvtes.  In  the  early  .stai::es  of  the  disease 
the  loss  of  HI)  follows  the  reduction  in  red  cells,  as  in  chlorosis,  a 
diminution  being  demonstrable  at  times  before  any  change  in  the 
number  of  red  cells,  and  the  Hb-index  remaining  al)out  0.5  to  0.(> 
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Later  the  estimates  are  untrustworthy,  but  the  Hb-index  probably 
rises. 

The  Leucocytes.  The  white  cells  are  usually  so  much  increased 
as  to  leave  no  doubt,  from  their  numbers  alone,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of  very  moderate  severity  there  are  usually  from 
100,000  to  200,000  leucocytes ;  Cabot's  average  of  first  examinations 
in  39  cases  was  438,000.  Rarely  1,000,000  or  more  white  cells  are 
present  in  the  cubic  millimetre  of  expressed  blood,  but  it  appears 
doubtful  if  any  such  excessive  number  actually  exists  throughout 
the  circulation. 

As  a  rule,  the  severity  of  the  general  condition  is  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  leucocytes,  except  in  acute  leukemia,  when  the  number 
of  leucocytes  may  not  exceed  tnat  of  inflammatory  leucocytosis. 

Variations  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  may  be  observed  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  day,  as  shown  by  Hay  em,  who  found  1 22,500  at 
10  A.M.,  and  235,000  at  4  p.m.  of  the  same  day.  These  rapid  changes 
must  be  referred  largely  to  vasomotor  disturbances  leading  to  unequal 
distribution  of  cells,  or,  possibly,  to  a  sudden  but  temporary  increase 
of  the  leucocytes  discharged  from  the  marrow.  Other  variations  in 
number  of  leucocytes  will  be  considered  under  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Morphology  of  Leucocytes  in  Myelemia.  1.  Neutropiifle  Myelo- 
cytes. These  are  large  mononuclear  cells  with  nevirophile  granules. 
It  is  of  some  moment  to  distinguish  two  varieties  of  neutrophile 
myelocytes  in  leukemia. 

(a)  Cells  of  about  the  same  size  as  normal  polynuclear  leucocytes, 
with  well-staining,  central  nucleus,  as  described  by  Ehrlich  and 
Utheman.  These  cells  are  abundantly  present  in  leukemic  blood 
and  are  generally  the  only  form  of  myelocyte  seen  in  secondary  anemia. 
(Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  4.) 

{h)  Cornil  and  H.  F.  ^liiller  have  called  special  attention  to  the 
large  myeloiryte  with  pale  eccentric  nucleus.  This  cell  is  not  usually 
seen  except  in  leukemia,  but  in  some  other  conditions,  especially  in 
the  secondary  anemia  of  children,  it  may  appear  in  moderate  numbers. 
These  cells  have  frequently  been  seen  in  mitotic  division.  (Plate 
VIII.,  Fig.  5.) 

As  first  shown  by  Mosler,  and  abundantly  verified  by  later 
obser\'ers,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  neutrophile  myelocytes 
is  pathognomonic  of  leukemia.  In  28  cases  (chronic  ?)  Cabot  found 
that  between  20  to  60  per  cent,  (average  35  per  cent.J  of  all  leuco- 
cvtes  present  were  myelocytes.  With  the  extreme  leucocytosis  of 
clironic  leukemia  there  are  nearly  always  enough  myelocytes  present 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  as  against  any  other  condition  that  has  yet 
been  observed. 

In  acute  myelocytic  leukemia,  hmoever,  this  rule  may  fail  and  both 
the  numbers  and  proportioim  of  myelocytes  may  not  exceed  those  seen  by 
Engel  in  fatal  diphtheria. 

Of  recent  cases  of  acute  leukemia  in  which  the  type  of  the  disease  was  satis- 
factorily determined,  Frankel  (1895)  could  find  only  three  of  myelocytic  type, 
the  great  majority  being  of  the  lymphatic  variety.     In  ISiYJ  the  writer  saw 
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three  cases  of  npidlj  f&tal  leukemia,  verified  by  autopsies,  and  all  of  the  mye- 
locytic type.  Tne^  occurred  in  the  services  of  Drs.  Thomson  and  Delafield, 
at  Koosevelt  Hospital.  In  two  of  these  the  changes  in  the  blood  were  from 
the  first  observation  typical  of  the  condition  and  the  marrow  was  puriform. 
while  the  spleen  and  l^mph  nodes  were  but  slightly  affected.  In  the  third 
case,  on  the  first  examination,  with  a  leucocytosis  of  ordinary  inflammatory 
grade,  5  per  cent,  of  the  cells  were  with  difficulty  recognized  as  myelocytes. 
Eosinophile  myelocytes  and  normoblasts  were  absent,  and  there  was  then  not 
sufficient  ground  on  which  the  diagnosis  of  leukemia  could  rest.  Later,  the 
leucocytosis  and  the  proportion  of  myelocytes  increased  and  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  leukemia,  made  with  reserve  just  before  death,  was  fully  verified  at 
autopsy. 

In  this  case,  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  and  indistinctness  of  the 
granules  in  the  myelocytes,  as  well  as  the  moderate  grade  of  leucocytosis,  the 
writer  did  not  feel  certain  of  the  diagnosis  until  after  the  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  bone-marrow. 

Degenerative  Changes  in  ilyelocutes.  The  myelocytes  of  leukemia 
are  usually  deficient,  and   may  be  entirely  lacking,  in  neutrophile 

f;ranules.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  indistinguishable  from  large 
ymphocytes,  except  by  the  great  pallor  of  their  nuclei  (triacid 
stain).  Such  forms  occur  especially  in  acute  leukemia.  The  nuclei 
of  degenerating  myelocytes  may  undergo  hydropic  defeneration.  It 
is  then  practically  im{K)ssil)le  to  determine  the  origin  of  these  altered 
cells.  (Plate  X.,  Figs.  1  and  2.)  Some  very  small  mononuclear  cells 
with  neutrophile  granules  seen  in  leukemic  blood  Ehrlich  regards 
as  the  result  of  subdivision  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  (neutrophile 
pseudolymphocytes). 

2.  Polynuclear  neutrophile  leu(x>cytes  are  excessively 
numerous  in  mvolocvtheinia,  but  are  connnonlv  found  in  diminish- 
ing  nro]>ortions,  though  in  increasing  numbers,  as  the  percentage  of 
myelocytes  incrc^ases.  Cabot,  u.sing  the  triacid  stain,  found  between 
17  and  72  per  cent,  (average  40  per  cent.)  of  polynuclear  leucocytefi. 
Even  when  the  myelocytes  are  rehitively  few  their  presence  seems 
always  to  be  at  the  exjHjnse  of  |M)ly nuclear  (;ells,  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates a  sh)wcr  ]>rogr(j.ss  to  full  development  as  well  as  increased 
production  of  these  cells  in  the  marrow.  The  most  successful  demon- 
stmtion  of  nuclear  figures  in  these  cells  (c.  //.,  by  Nocht's  stain) 
show  very  numenMis  transitional  forms  b(»tween  the  spheroidal  and  the 
multilobate  nucleus,  while  after  the  triacid  stain  it  is  usually  im|K)s- 
sible  to  distinguish  between  many  single  and  ])olymorphous  nuclei  in 
neutro])hile  cells. 

In  lvmi)hati<t  leukemia  i)olvnuelear  leu(M)evtes  are  usuallv  scarce 
and  mav  not  be  found  at  all. 

Degcnrrttfirr  vluingcj*  in  the  polynuclear  loucoevtes  are  ver}*  common 
and  very  marke<l.  Their  ('ohesiviMiess  is  increased  and  they  ap|)ear 
in  large  insepanible  grou])s  with  niyinocytes  Their  nuclei  are  usually 
pale  (karvolysis)  and  may  bec(mie  excessively  faint,  (iumprecht 
suggests  that  this  pallor  of  the  miclei  of  neutrophile  cells  indicates 
the  transformation  of  th(»  nucleins  into  xanthin  bodies ;  or  the  lobes 
may  become  more  numerous,  entirely  sepanit(»,  very  com])act,  and 
densely  stairung  (pyknomorphous),  while  the  granular  cytoplasm  is 
replaced  by  h(miogeneous,  highly  refractive  material  (Plate  X.,  Figs. 
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6  and  6) ;  or  the  nuclei  may  undergo  hydropic  degeneration.  (Plate 
X.,  Fig.  4.)  All  grades  of  deficiency  of  granules  may  be  obser\'ed, 
but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  fat  in  the  neutrophile 
cells  of  leukemia.  Considerable  variations  in  the  size  of  these  cells 
may  be  noted  in  some  cases  of  leukemia. 

3.  EosiNOPHiLE  CELLS  are  usually  much  increased  in  number  in 
myelocythemia,  but  their  proportions  to  other  forms  of  leucocytes 
commonly  varv  within  normal  limits.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
proportions  are  increased,  but  never  so  ftiuch  as  in  cases  of  pern- 
phigus,  etc.  Their  proportions  are  not  pathognomonic  of  the  disease, 
bfff  in  mod  cases  their  toUil  numberH  greatly  exceed  those  found  in  any 
other  condition,  Ehrlich  places  their  numbers  between  3,000  to 
100,000  per  c.mm.,  thereby  practically  demonstrating,  as  he  originally 
claimed,  that  the  excess  of  eosinophiles  is  among  the  i)athognomonic 
signs  of  the  disease.  In  some  specimens  of  blood  the  eosinophile 
cells  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  of  them  being  very  small,  while 
their  neighbors  are  hypertrophic.  A  few  large  basophilic  granules 
may  be  found  in  the  polynuclear  as  in  the  mononuclear  eosinophiles 
of  leukemia.     These  cells  are  actively  ameboid. 

In  acute  leukemia  of  both  types  and  in  chronic  lymphocythemia 
eosinophiles  are  scarce  or  absent. 

Eosinophile  myelocytes  are  mononuclear  cells  with  eosinophile 
granules. 

In  some  of  these  cells  the  granules  are  of  uniform  size  and  staining 
quality,  or  there  may  be  some  basophile  granules  among  the  eosino- 
phile, or  the  granules  may  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  density  of 
stain.  Eosinophile  myelocjjtcs  with  granules  of  very  unequal  size  and 
density  of  stain  are,  in  the  writer's  experience,  pathognomonic  of  myeJo- 
cythemia,  (Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  6.)  Bignami,  however,  speaks  of  the 
occurrence  in  pernicious  malaria  of  eosinophile  myelocytes  "  such  as 
are  seen  in  leukemia." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  myelocythemia  eosinophile  myelocytes 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  all  eosinophile  cells  present.  In 
lymphatic  leukemia  they  are  almost  always  absent,  and  in  acute 
leukemia  thev  are  scarce  or  absent. 

4.  Lymphocytes.  The  numbers  and  projwrtions  of  lymphocytes 
in  mvelocvthemia  varv  in  different  cases  and  at  different  i)erio(ls  in 
the  same  case,  and  one  must  be  prejmred  to  find  marked  variations  in 
the  proportions  of  lymphocyt<>s  without  being  able  to  attach  much 
significjince  to  such  changes.  As  a  rule,  the  lymphocytes  are  much 
increased  in  numbers,  while  diminished  in  relative  pro[K)rtions  to  the 
neutro])hile  cells.  The  increase  of  lymphocytes  appears  to  have  no 
uniform  relationship  to  the  stage  or  character  of  the  disease,  as  small 
numbers  are  found  at  early  stages  of  some  cases,  and  large  numbers 
in  the  late  stages  of  others,  and  vice  versa,  Cabot  found  an  average 
of  10.^>  j>er  cent.,  but  when  at  their  lowest  (2  per  cent.)  they  were 
still  more  numerous  than  in  normal  blood.  The  projwrtions  of 
large  and  small  lymphocytes  also  vary  without  apparent  relation  to 
the  other  features  of  the  disease.  I^sually  but  not  always  the  large 
cells  outnumber  the  small.     It  is  probable  that  many  myelocytes 
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deficient  in  neutrophile  granules  are  commonly  enumerated  among 
large  lymphocytes,  especially  in  acute  myelocythemia.  Turk's 
"  Reizungsformen,"  mononuclear  cells  with  opaque,  densely  staining 
cytoplasm,  are  also  commonly  included  among  the  large  lymphocytes. 
They  are  probably  ancestral  forms  of  megaloblasts.  The  access  to 
the  blood  stream  in  myelocythemia  of  large  numbers  of  true  lympho- 
cytes, small  and  large,  may  be  referred  to  a  secondary,  but,  neverthe- 
less, continuous  hyperplasia  of  these  cells  in  the  marrow  and  lymphoid 
tissues,  and  to  accidental  and  temporary  factors  which  excite  their 
proliferation  and  attract  them  to  the  blood.  Their  presence,  even 
m  considerable  numbers,  cannot  at  present  be  regardeu  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  disease  is  of  mixed  type. 

5.  Large  mononuclear  leucxx:ytes,  with  very  faint  cytoretic- 
ulum  and  vesicular  nucleus,  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in 
most  cases  of  leukemia,  but  they  appear  to  lack  special  significance. 
They  are  very  apt  to  suffer  damage  in  the  smearing  process  and  to 
appear  in  the  dry  specimen  as  large,  coarsely  reticular  nuclei,  without 
demonstrable  cell  body.  (Plate  Ia.,  Fie.  3.)  These  cells  may  con- 
tain granules  giving  the  reaction  of  glycogen.  The  larger  forms 
may  show  horseshoe-shaped  nuclei.  In  the  cases  of  acute  leukemia 
described  by  Frankel  and  others,  the  majority  of  cells  were  laige 
mononuclear  leucocvtes. 

Degenerative  chttnges  are  noted  in  the  small  and  often  in  the  large 
lymphocytes  of  leukemia.  The  nuclei  of  the  small  cells,  instead  of 
remaining  compact,  may  become  incur\'ed  and  finally  bilobed  or 
trilobeil,  while  the  cell  body  remains  basophilic  (Kieder,  Ehrlich). 
Litten^  describes,  in  two  acute  cjises,  very  large  cells  in  which  the 
nucleus  was  obscured  hv  many  globules  of  fat  blackened  by  osmic 
acid.  There  are  some  other  re|K)rts  of  fatty  degeneration  of  leuco- 
cytes in  leukemia,  but  ap|>arently  none  from  very  recent  literature. 
Mitotic  figures  in  lymphocytes  of  lymphemia  are  re[K)rted  by 
Wertheim. 

G.  Mast-celi*^.  These  cells  are  verv  constantlv  increased  in  chronic 
myelocythemia,  but  in  some  cns(\s  a  prolonged  search  is  required  for 
their  discovery.  Although  occasionally  seen  in  other  conditions,  in 
leukemia  thev  are  usuallv  so  markedlv  increased  as  to  constitute  a 
very  reliable  diagnostic  feature  of  the  blood.  They  are  at  times  more 
abundant  than  the  eosinophile  cells.  They  are  usually  absent  in 
lymphemia,  and  the  writer  has  faiknl  to  find  them  in  acute  myelo- 
cythemia. 

Stniuss  found  5  per  cent,  of  mast-cells  among  the  leucocytes  in 
blister  fiuid  from  a  case  of  mvelocvtic  leukemia,  and  Milchner 
rejwrts  23.1*  per  cent,  of  mast-cells  in  the  sediment  from  ascitic 
fluid  in  a  similar  case.  In  the  blood  of  one  case  Taylor  reiK)rts  the 
remarkable  number  of  140,000  mast-cells. 

Special  Characters  of  the  Blood  of  Lymphatic  Leukemia.     In 

this  ty[)e  of  the  disease  the  lymjihocytes  are  the  only  form  of  white 
cell  ap|>earing  in  the  blood  in  increased  numbers.  In  cases  in  which 
a  jwsitive  clinical  diagnosis  is  ]K)ssil)le,  the  nature  of  the  condition  is 
at  once  evident  from  the  grejit  abundance  of  these  cells,  but  owing  to 
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9  other  ciiuaea  of  chronic  lymphocytosis  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  state  what  is  the  lowe3t  propDrtion  of  such  cells  seeu  in 
the  blood  of  genuine  lyniphemia.  In  well-marked  cases  they  are 
quite  38  numerous  as  the  leucocytes  of  myelocythemia,  while  some 
of  the  highest  counts  on  record  have  been  reported  in  this  type  of 
the  disease. 

Usually  the  lymphocytes  are  of  small  size  and  normal  structure, 
and  the  writer  has  specimens  of  one  very  marked  case,  in  which 
almost  all  the  leucocytes  were  small  mononuclears.  Their  percent- 
ile commonly  runs  between  80  and  00. 

In  rather  rare  cases  reported  by  Frankel,  Grawitz,  Cabot,  and 
others,  and  in  one  child  observed  by  the  writer,  the  great  majority 
of  the  oelld  were  unusually  large  and  their  cytoreticulum  faintly 
staining.  Between  the  two  extremes  are  cases  showing  various  pro- 
portions of  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  lymphocytes.  The  small 
lymphocytes  are  usually  more  abundant  in  chronic  cases  and  in 
adults,  the  lai^er  cells  tending  to  become  prominent  in  acute  cases 
and  in  children,  fierhardt  refers  to  a  case  in  which  large  lympho- 
cytes, abundant  in  the  early  acute  stage,  were  replaced  during  a 
ciironic  oourae  of  six  months,  by  small  lymphocytes. 

Frankel  beliercd  that  these  cells  cnuld  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of 
acute  lymphatic  leukemia,  but  his  cinims  have  been  fully  disproved,  Large 
mononuclear  cells  nitli  hyaline  bodies  were  couiinon  in  the  writer's  cases  of 
acute  mjelocythemia,  and  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  that  some  of  these 
cells  may  result  from  loss  of  neutrophile  granules  of  myelocytes.  Askanazy 
insista  that  the  large  cells  of  Frankel  are  not  lymphocytes,  but  myelocytes 
deBcient  in  granules,  a  view  to  which  the  writer  is  iDclined  from  the  study  of 
three  cases  of  acute  leukemia.  HirschlaiT  has  recently  reported  two  acute  cases 
in  which  most  of  the  leucocvtes  were  large  mononnclear  cells  without  granules. 
In  a  moderate  proportion  of  them  neutrophile  granules  and  in  a  larger  number 
eofilnophile  graDuIes  were  noted. 

This  variation  in  size  of  lymphocytes  may  have  an  anatomical  basis  In  the 
structure  of  the  hyperplastic  lymph  nodes,  aa  in  some  cases  these  nodes  con- 
tain mostly  small  Ivmphocytes,  at  other  times  large  mononuclear  cells. 
(  Birch-Hi  rschfeld,  Benda) 

These  and  other  considerations  oppose  the  interesting  view  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Rosenfetd,  that  when  the  lesion  of  lymphemia  is  in  the  marrow 
many  large  lymphocytes  appear  in  the  blood,  anemia  rapidly  develops,  and 
the  disease  runs  a  severe  course,  while  if  the  lesion  affects  only  spleen  and 
lymph  nodes  large  lymphocytes  are  absent  from  the  blood  and  anemia  is  of 
Blow  development. 

Myelocytes,  both  neutrophile  and  eosinophlle,  and  mast-cells  are 
usually  absent  or  extremely  scarce  in  lymphemia,  but  are  occasionally 
seen  in  scant  numbers  (Mliller).  Polynuclear  leucocytes,  both  neu- 
truphile  and  eosinophile,  are  also  comparatively  scarce. 

The  red  cells  suffer  the  same  changes  as  are  seen  in  myelocy- 
themia, but  nucleated  red  cells  are  usually  very  scanty  and  may  not 
be  found  at  all.  Da  Costa,  however,  found  10,678  nucleated  red  cells 
in  one  case,  the  great  majority  normoblasts. 

Variations  in  the  Blood'  Changes  in  Leakemia.  Both  the 
numbers  and  the  proportions  of  leucocytes  in  leukemia  are  subject 
to  oonsiderable  variations  from  many  causes. 
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1.  Intercurrent  Diseases.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been 
reported  shoNving  that  intercurrent  infections  may  greatly  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  in  leukemia.  These  cases  have  been  col- 
lected by  Frankel  and  Marischler,  Froelich,  Cabot,  Kormoczi,  and 
McCrae.  Some  of  the  reports  refer  to  ienninal  septicemia  which  has 
resulted  usually  in  a  marked  and  rapid  decrease  of  leucocytes,  usually 
with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  polynuclear  cells.  Frankel, 
who  saw  the  leucocytes  fall  from  220,000  to  1200,  refers  this  result 
to  pure  leuoocytolysis.  Such  cases  have  been  observed  after  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  empyema,  erj'sipelas,  septicemia,  tuberculosis,  car- 
cinoma, and  influenza  (Kovacz).  Beitzke,  from  observations  in  six- 
teen cases,  concludes  that  all  diseases  which  cause  polynuclear  leuoo- 
cytosis  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  these  cells  in  leukemia. 
Distinct  changes  in  leukemic  blood  do  not  invariably  result  from 
such  intercurrent  diseases.  In  cases  where  the  infection  is  localized 
(empyema,  erysipelas)  the  normal  activities  of  the  marrow  seem  to 
be  stimulated,  and  while  the  leucocytes  diminish  the  proportion  of 

Eolynuclear  cells  increases  (Freudenstein,  Kovacz,  Miiller*).  Kraus 
as  recently  reported  a  reduction  of  from  393,000  to  4000  leucocytes 
in  a  few  days  as  the  result  of  double  pneumonia  and  empyema.  The 
viscera  (marrow,  liver,  spleen)  showed  no  evidence  of  leukemic  infil- 
tration, and  Kraus  suggests  that  the  suppurative  process  had  not 
only  tranj*formed  the  blood,  l)iit  had  resolved  the  essential  visceral 
lesions  as  well.  Usually  intercurrent  infections  diminish  the  volume 
of  spleen  and  lymph  nodes  even  when,  as  in  Miiller's  cjise,  the  leuco- 
cytes are  increased.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  infecticm  the  blood 
soon  resumes  its  original  condition  ((irawitz),  or  even  before  the 
infection  subsides  the  tir^tuffeet  may  pass  off,  as  occurred  in  Eisen- 
lohr\s  case,  within  fourteen  davs. 

Although  no  porinanent  improvement  resulted  in  any  cases  sutfering  from 
intercurrent  int"ection««,  several  att^Mnpts  have  been  made  to  favorably  influ- 
ence tlie  cimrse  of  leukemia  by  artificial  leucocyt<>sis.  Jacob  reduced  the 
leucocytes  from  8')0,0(m)  to  2S2,oo()  in  a  few  days  by  repeate<l  injections  of 
glycerin  extract  of  spleen,  but  couhl  not  report  any  improvement  in  the 
patient.  The  same  result  was  obtaiiUMl  by  Hichter  using  fpermin.  Richter 
and  Spiro  claim  to  have  incre:t^e<l  the  leucocytes  in  leukemia  from  170,000  to 
iMJO.OOO  within  three  hours  alter  injection  of  cinnamic  aci<l,  followed  bypn)mpt 
return  to  tht*  previous  coiuiition.  Ileuck*  has  also  n-ducrd  the  leucocytosis  of 
leukemia  by  injection  of  tuberculin.  In  mild  intlammatory  processeu  there 
may  be  no  etfect  upon  the  leucocytes  of  leukemia,  as  indicated  by  the  cases 
of  Hichter  ami  Jleuck.' 

Antcinorteiii  InnuH'iifosl^  of  eonsi«leral)le  <le«j:re(»  {172,0(X))  was 
observed  by  Thorseh  in  a  ease  e<)nipli<'ate<l  bv  pneumonia.  In  a 
case  of  lymphatic  leukemia  dyin«r  uf  septieemia,  Miillor  found,  four 
days  iM'fon*  <leath,  1<K),(X)()  leueoeytes  when  there  had  previously 
been  but  1SO,<M)0.  A  differential  count  wa^^  not  made,  hut  Miiller 
rejrard(»<l  the  increase  as  refenible  to  a  itoJiiiniclmr  /mrort/fosis. 

C/ti'tmir  iiijn'fioihs  have  much  less  effect  in  altering  the  character 
of  l(Mikemi(r  blood.  (iuineke  an<l  Stintzinjj:  reported  a  general 
improvement  of  th(»  leukemic  process  diirin<r  acute  miliary  tul>er- 
culosis  and  (hiring  an  exacerbation  of  chronic  phthisis. 
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In  a  casG  of  [ymphatic  leukemia  (lying  witli  carcinoma  of  the 
kidney  Murischler  found  a  decrease  of  leucocytes  from  96,000  to 
48,000,  with  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  polynuclear  cells. 

2.  Spontaneous  Changes  in  the  Blood  of  Leukemia.  A  few  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  the  disease,  as  indicated  by  the  blood  changes, 
appeared  to  become  transformed  from  one  type  into  another.  The 
first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Fleischer  and  Penzoldt,  who  observed 
splenic  leukemia  pass  into  lymphatic.  It  seems  possible  that  this 
case  mav  be  placed  with  others  described  by  Frankel'  and  Gerhardt, 
in  which  lymphatic  leukemia  began  acutely  with  large  lyniphocyteB, 
but  progressed  more  slowly  with  small  lymphocytes.  Wey  observed  a 
case  of  myelocytbemia  in  which,  within  ten  weeks,  the  polynuclear  cells 
fell  from  33.5  per  cent,  to  3.7  per  cent.,  the  monouuclears  rose  from 
66.5  to  96.3  per  cent.,  among  which  were  neutrophile  myelooytes, 
large  hyaline  cells,  and  a  few  lymphocytes.  This  and  Reiman's  ease 
represent  a  series  of  transformations  sometimes  observed,  in  which 
the  disease  begins  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  polynuclear 
neutrophile  cells,  passes  through  a  stage  in  which  myelocytes  exist  in 
high  proportions,  and  ends  in  more  or  less  fulminant  form,  with  many 
large  cells  deficient  or  entirely  lacking  in  neutrophile  granules. 

Gerhardt  observed  the  blood  of  a  case  of  leukemia  of  marked  grade 
pass  into  that  of  pernicious  anemia,  the  excess  of  leucocytes  disap- 
pearing in  three  days.  The  possible  transformation  of  pernicious 
anemia  into  leukemia  has  already  been  discussed. 

Pseudoleukemia  has  been  described  as  changing  into  leukemia  in 
several  cases.    (See  Pseudoleukemia.) 

In  view  of  the  occasional  reports  of  cases  of  leukemia  in  which 
the  diagnosis  rested  upon  the  study  of  cadaveric  blood,  reference 
may  be  given,  but  with  some  caution,  to  the  report  by  Seelig,  of  a 
case  in  which  during  life  many  myelocytes  but  few  lymphocyles 
were  found,  white  in  the  blood  of  the  cadaver  only  lymphocytes  were 
encountered. 

Chemistry  Specific  Gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
is  usually  reduced,  owing  principally  to  the  loss  of  Hb.  But  leu- 
kemia is  one  condition  in  which  Hb  is  often  replaced  by  other 
albumins,  so  that  the  gravity  of  the  blood  is  relatively  high  in  com- 
parison to  the  Hb-content,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  incream 
of  leucocytes.  Thus  Diebella  reports  a  ease  with  2,600,000  red 
cells,  760,000  leucocytes,  and  specific  gravity  of  1.060.  The  lowest 
ob3er\'ation6  are  placed  by  Grawitz  at  1,036.  The  low  figures  are 
usually  seen  in  cases  complicated  by  hemorrhages  or  other  causes  of 
secondary  anemia.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  has  been 
found  by  Orawilz  and  by  Tavlor  to  fall  within  normal  limks,  1.023 
to  1.030. 

Alkalescence.  The  alkalescence  of  leukemic  blood  has  been  found 
by  V.  Jaksch,  Peiper,  and  others  to  be  much  dimiuished.  Early 
observers  found  the  blood  distinctly  acid  soon  after  death  (Scherer), 
probably  owing  to  the  postmortem  formation  of  acids,  v.  Noorden 
referred  the  diminished  alkalinity  to  the  development  of  acids  during 
life.     Iiactic  and   formic  acids  have  been   isolated  from  the  fresh 
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blood  by  Scherer,  Mosler^  and  others,  and  acetic  acid,  after  death 
only,  by  Mosler. 

Albumins.  Fibrin  has  been  found  in  excessive  quantity,  5.7  ])er 
cent,  (normal  0.25  per  cent.),  bv  Parkes,  but  in  chronic  cases  with 
severe  anemia  it  is  diminished  (Ilobin). 

Peptone.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  demonstration,  first 
by  Bockendahl  and  Landwehr,  of  considerable  traces  of  peptone  in 
the  splenic  pulp  and  in  the  blood  of  leukemia.  This  observation  has 
lately  been  verified  by  Mathes,  who,  however,  has  shown  that  tlie 
principle  in  question  is  not  Ku hue's  peptone,  but  deutero-albumase. 
Freund  believes  that  the  retarded  coagulation  of  leukemic  blood  is 
largely  referable  to  the  presence  of  albumose.  The  products  of  the 
excessive  destruction  of  leucocytes  have  been  traced  in  the  presence 
of  their  various  derivations  in  blood  and  urine. 

Nucleo-albnmin  and  deutero-albnmose,  but  not  peptone,  have  been 
isolated  from  the  serum  by  Mathes :  mucin  or  a  closely  allied  sub- 
stance  by  Scherer  and  others ;  and  a  principle  resembling  gluten  by 
Salkowski. 

Xanthin  bodies,  which  represent  further  decomposition  products  of 
leucocytes,  have  been  found  in  the  spleen  and  blood  by  Scherer,  and 
many  others  The  xanthin  bodies  of  Kossel  are  more  abundant  and 
more  easily  recognized  in  leukemic  tlian  in  normal  blood. 

Uric  acid  has  been  found  in  traces  by  Mosler,  Fowlwarczny,  Klem- 
perer,  and  Weintraud.  An  excessive  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  of  leukemia  has  often  been  observed,  and  Magnus-Levy 
reported  as  high  as  eight  grains  daily,  but  since  the  most  abundant 
appearance  of  leucocytes  nee<l  not  indicate  the  time  of  their  greatest 
destruction,  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  excretion  of  this  prin- 
ciple and  the  excess  of  white  cells  in  leukemia  (Minkowski,  W ey). 
Gumprecht*  finds  that  in  those  cases  of  leukemia  in  which  uric  acid 
excretion  is  normal  there  is  an  increase  of  "alloxurkor()cr,"  which 
consists  of  alloxan,  urea,  uric  aci<l,  and  other  principles  of  similar 
significance  with  uric  acid. 

Glycogen.     An  increase<l  (juantity  of  ghjcogcn  has  been  extracted 

bv  Salomon  and  bv  Gabritsc»hewskv.      The    fat-extract   has  been 

•  .  • 

found  distinctly  increased  by  Robertson,  Isambert  (0.72  ])er  cent.), 
and  Freund  and  Obermaver. 

Tyrosin  was  isolated  by  Fowlwarczny,  and  lecithin  and  cholesterin 
from  the  blood  of  a  hematoma  bv  Freund  and  ( )l)ermaver. 

Of  inorganic  principles  the  iron  has  uniformly  been  f()un<I  dimin- 
ished (2.24  to  2.07  per  cent,  of  ash),  usually  in  ]>roportion  t<»  the  loss 
of  HI)  (Strecker,  Scherer,  Freund,  and  ()l)ermay(»r). 

PhcMphonis,  sulphur,  and  Hodhnn  were  mu(;h  incr«isc<l  and  potan- 
mum  and  c/i/oW;ie  much  diminished  in  Freund  and  ( )berniaycr\s'-  aise, 
while  the  total  salts  were  moderately  increased. 

Oharcot-Leyden  Crystals.  Robin  first  observe<l  th(».se  peculiar 
cr\'stals  in  the  tissues  of  a  leukemic  cadaver,  and  thev  w(»re  described 
by  Charcot  and  Robin  in  185;^.  Zenker  later  (IHoo)  claimed  priority 
in  their  discovery.  They  were  found  in  all  ])arts  of  the  circulation 
in  a  case  examined  after  death  bv  Wallace  in   1855.     Later  they 
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were  carefully  studied  by  Charcot  and  Vulpian,  who  described 
tliena  as  colorless,  refractive,  elongated  octahedra,  0.016  X  0.005 
mm.,  or  occasionally  of  much  larger  dimensions,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  glycerin,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  most 
acids  and  alkalies.  After  death  they  appear  in  the  blood,  exudates, 
and  especially  in  the  spleen,  and  their  numbers  increase  with  post- 
mortem changes  in  the  tissues.  Like  most  other  crystals  of  post- 
mortem formation,  they  are  often  seen  in  or  on  the  leucocytes. 
Their  occurrence  in  sputum  and  relation  to  eosinophile  cells  was 
pointed  out  by  Charcot  and  Leyden.  According  to  Neumann,* 
they  are  found  in  leukemia  only  when  the  blood  contains  many  large 
cells  with  abundant  cytoplasm  and  large  nuclei,  and  hence  are  not 
seen  in  lymphatic  leukemia.  Chemically  they  were  regarded  by 
Charcot  as  albuminates,  by  Salkowski  as  mucinous.  Lately  Pohl  has 
shown  that  they  are  identical  with  Bottcher's  spermin  crystals,  which 
are  a  product  of  the  destruction  of  the  nucleins  of  disintegrating 
cells,  and  probably  consist  of  spermin  phosphate.  Scherer  also  con- 
cluded that  they  are  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  an  organic 
base. 

They  were  obtained  in  the  blood  drawn  during  life  by  Neumann 
and  later  by  many  others. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  leukemia,  but  appear  in  the  sputum  of 
asthma,  in  feces  and  mucus  surrounding  intestinal  parasites,  and 
have  been  found  in  the  fetal  blood  in  simple  anemia  (Gowers). 

Lewy  states  that  eosinophile  granules  may  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
Charcot-Leyden  crystals  by  fixation  of  tissue  containing  eosinophile  leuco- 
cytes in  magnesium  sulphate,  1  part;  water,  7  parts;  or  sodium  sulphate,  1 
part;  water,  10  parts.  The  tissues  thus  fixed  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
water  and  hardened  in  alcohol. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Leukemia.  In  no  other  department  is  the 
examination  of  the  blood  to  be  interpreted  with  greater  certainty  in 
one  case  or  greater  reserve  in  another  than  in  its  application  to  the 
various  types  of  leukemia. 

1.  The  changes  in  the  blood  may  yield  poaUive  diagnostic  signs  of 
leukemia. 

This  result  is  obtained  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  both 
types,  whether  acute  or  chronic. 

These  signs  are  briefly  : 

In  Myelocytliemia,  An  excessive  leucocytosis  (150,000  to  1 ,000,000). 

A  large  number  and  considerable  proportion  of  neutrophile  mye- 
locytes (20  to  60  per  cent.). 

A  large  number  of  eosinophile  cells  (3000  to  100,000)  of  which 
many  are  mononuclear  and  exhibit  very  large  densely  staining 
granules. 

An  excessive  number  of  i)olynuclear  neutrophile  cells.  Charac- 
teristic changes  in  the  red  cells. 

To  these  may  be  added  :  The  presence  of  many  mast-cells,  many 
nucleated  red  cells,  mitotic  nuclei  in  leucocytes,  extreme  and  pecu- 
liar degenerative  changes  in  leucocytes. 
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In  Chronic  Lymphocythemia.  An  excessive  leueocytosis  (150,000 
to  1,000,000). 

The  presence  of  85  to  99  per  cent,  of  lymphocytes. 

Scanty  numbers  of  myelocytes,  eosinophiles,  nucleated  red  cells, 
and  mast-cells. 

For  the  i>ositive  diagnosis  of  either  type  of  the  disease  the  essen- 
tial point  IS  the  excessive  leueocytosis,  at  least  150,(K)0  cells,  of 
which  a  considerable  proportion  are  myelocytes  or  a  still  higher 
proportion  are  lymphocytes. 

>io  other  condition  thus  far  observed  yields  such  characters  in  the 
blood  in  the  presence  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  leukemia  is  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt. 

2.  The  changes  in  the  blood  may  justify  only  a  probable  diagnosis 
of  leukemia.  This  situation  is  encountered  under  several  condi- 
tions. 

J  a)  In  myelocythemia  the  effect  of  intercurrent  infections  may  so 
uce  the  number  of  leucocytes,  and  especially  the  proportion  of 
myelocytes,  that  the  blood  does  not  differ  from  that  of  some  cases 
of  acute  inflammatory  leueocytosis  with  5  to  IG  |>er  cent,  of  myelo- 
cytes. 

(6)  In  the  less  marked  stages  of  lymphocythemia,  especially  of  the 
acute  form,  the  number  and  projwrtion  of  lymphocytes  may  be  far 
from  characteristic  of  leukemia.  When  there  are  less  than  150,000 
white  cells  and  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  lymphocytes  the  condition 
of  the  blood  does  not  differ  from  that  seen  in  .some  forms  of  inflam- 
matory leueocytosis,  or  of  lymphocytosis  in  the  sec<^ndary  anemia  of 
children,  or  of  the  ol)scure  condition  calh  <1  *'  v.  Jaksch's  anemia.'' 
In   inflammatory  lymphocytosis,  however,  there  are  always  a  fair 

[>roj)ortion    of  iM)lynuelear    leucocytes,  which  are    very    scanty    in 
ymphemia,  and  the  lymphocytosis  is  usually  transient. 

In  seamdarv  anemia  the  lymphocytosis  is  seldom  excessive,  the 
proportion  c»f  lymphocytes  is  usually  lower,  and  a  few  myelocytes, 
eosinophiles,  and  nucleated  red  cells  are  commonly  present. 

In  "  V.  Jaksch's  anemia  '*  the  lymphocytes  are  usually  less  numer- 
ous, there  are  more  large  hyaline  mononuclear  leucocytes  than  are 
usually  seen  in  lymphemia  of  e<jual  chronicity,  and  myelocytes, 
eosinophiles,  and  many  nucleated  red  cells  are  usually  present. 

Frankel  Iihm  claHned  as  acute  lymphemia  certain  obscure  cai»e»  attended  with 
moderate  hyperplattia  of  lymph  nodes  and  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a 
considerable  numher  of  cells  regarded  by  some  im  large  lymphocytes.  Franker» 
cases  have  not  heen  fully  accepted  by  his  countrymen,  ana  Grawitz  especially 
has  shown  that  the  above  condition  of  the  bitxxl  is  not  }>athognomonic  of 
lymphemia,  while  lU'nchi  has  pave<l  the  way  for  the  di  visum  of  these  casea 
into  other  categories,  including  acute  myelocythemia.  Frankers  cases  may 
belong  in  the  class  of  lymphocythemia,  but  the  condition  of  the  l>loo<l  is  not 
characteristic,  and  the  re>ult  of  his  autopsies  is  inconclusive. 

3.  In  some  stages  of  leukemia  the  bland  may  fail  to  fui'vitth  indi^ 
catiojiM  of  the  Jiature  of  the  dinvaHe^  which  may  then  be  overlooked. 

(a)  Intercurrent  infections  have  been  shown  to  temporarily  trans- 
form the  blno<]  of  leukemia  into  that  of  inflaminatorv  leucocvtosis. 
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(6)  In  a  case  of  acute  myelocythemia,  with  the  disease  fully  estab- 
lished, the  writer  found  on  first  examination,  6  per  cent,  of  myelo- 
cytes with  a  leucocytosis  of  ordinary  inflammatory  grade.  Later  the 
myelocytes  increased  to  the  lower  limits  of  leukemia,  but  a  positive 
diagnosis  was  not  established  until  the  marrow  was  examined  micro- 
scopically. 

(c)  Most  writers  agree  that  the  early  stages  of  leukemia  often 
escape  detection,  and  that  many  spurious  cases  have  appeared  in  the 
literature. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

PSEUDOLEUKEMIA . 

Definition.  Pseudoleukemia  is  a  primary  disease  of  the  lymph 
nodes  and  lymphatic  structures,  characterized  by  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  various  chains  of  lymph  nodes,  and  by  secondary'  multiple 
growths  of  lymphoid  tissue  througliout  the  lymphatic  system.  It  is 
of  toxic  and  usually  of  infectious  origin,  and  its  essential  feature  is 
an  extreme  hyperplasia  of  lymphocytes,  which  approaches  or  reaches 
the  grade  of  a  neoplasm. 

Historical.  The  first  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  specific  character 
of  the  lymphadenopathy  of  the  disease  appeared  m  1828,  when 
Craigie  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  certain  firm  tumors 
of  lymph  nodes  and  the  caseating,  scrofulous,  and  the  cancerous 
enlargements.  In  1832  Hodgkin  described  several  cases  observ^^ed 
chiefly  at  Guy's  Hospital,  some  of  which  were  cancerous,  tubercu- 
lous, or  syphilitic,  but  two  of  which  were  undoubtedly  genuine 
examples  of  pseudoleukemia.  He  distinguished  the  '^ organized" 
nodes  from  the  caseous  and  cancerous  ones. 

Before  the  discovery  of  leukemia,  therefore,  it  was  known  that 
there  are  enlargements  of  the  lymph  nodes  apart  from  cancer  and 
tuberculosis.  In  1839  Vel|)eiiu  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
hypertrophied  lymph  nmlcs  apart  from  scrofula.  In  1856  Wilkes 
describee  several  cjuses,  which  he  regjirded  Jis  a  si>ecial  form  of  dis- 
ease of  lymph  nodes,  but  did  not  fully  distinguish  the  lesions  from 
those  of  tuberculosis. 

The  first  complete  description  of  the  malady  aj)pears  to  have  been 
that  of  Wunderlich,  1S")8,  who  noted  an  idiopathic  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  cellular  rharac^ter  of  the  new-growths  in  both  nodes  and 
spleen,  mentioned  the  severe  anemia,  and  (tailed  attention  to  the 
aosence  of  the  extreme  h»a<MM'vtosis  whioh  chanicterizes  leukemia. 
In  the  same  ytiar,  IS^iS^  Billroth  destiribed  the  histologio^d  structure 
of  the  enlargetl  nodes,  notin«r  the  limitation  within  the  capsule,  the 
obliterati(m  of  follicles  and  of  lymph  sinuses  anti  vessels,  the  pro- 
lifenition  of  cells  by  nuclrar  division,  and  concluding  that  the 
hy|>erplasia  is  closely  n^lated  to  and  may  pjuss  into  siircomatosis. 
Ke<'<)gnizing  in  the  (Condition  a  tumor  of  lymph  nodes  of  fatal  ten- 
dencies, but  differing  from  sar(»oma,  he  ernj)loy(Ml  the  term  *'  malig- 
nant lymphoma ''  as  spcHrially  applicable  lo  this  (Condition.  In  1864 
the  general  pathologicjil  features  were  descrilxMl  by  A'irehow,  under 
the  term  "  lymphosiir<M)ma."  Cohnheini  in  is^lT  (lescnb<Hl  a  case, 
and,  noting  es|)eeially  the  al)sence  of  leueocytosis,  sngjx<*>ted  the  term 
"  pseudoleukemia.*' 

The  nearly  constant  afftvtion  of  the  spleen  was  note<l  l)v  the  earlier 
observers,  Wilks,  Woillez,  Griesinger,  Miiller,  and  Striim|)ell,  and 
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the  prominence  of  this  symptom  in  some  cases  led  Griesinger  to 
employ  the  term  "  splenic  anemia  "  for  such  forms  of  the  malady. 

In  France,  Bonfils  described  a  case  in  1858,  using  the  designa- 
tion "  ocvchexie  saiis  leukemiuy^'  on  account  of  the  absence  of  leuco- 
cytosis. 

A  few  other  examples  of  the  disease  were  reported  before  1865, 
when  Trousseau  described  in  detail  the  clinical  characters  and  pro- 

Eosed  the  term  "  adenia."  French  writers  from  Trousseau  to  Gilbert 
ave  regarded  the  condition  as  very  closely  related  to  or  identical 
with  leukemia,  employing  the  term  "  lympliodenie  aleukemique." 

In  1870  a  full  description  of  the  disease,  clinical  and  pathological, 
with  historical  notes  to  date,  was  published  by  Murchison  and  San- 
derson. Cornil  and  Ranvier,  in  1867,  very  fully  described  the 
histological  structure  of  the  nodes,  regarding  the  process  as  a  true 
lymphawdenoma.  In  1887  Ebstein*  described  an  acute  form  of  the 
malady.  Later  writers  have  described  similar  cases,  possibly  includ- 
ing among  them  some  conditions  not  related  to  pseudoleukemia  (Banti, 
Potain,  Bruhl). 

The  peculiar  localization  of  the  lesions  to  different  structures  has 
been  illustrated  in  many  reported  cases.  Bonfils  and  Trousseau 
claimed  that  the  spleen  need  not  participate  at  all  in  the  lesion.  A 
special  affection  of  the  tonsillar  ring  was  described  by  Demange,  and 
of  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  Gilly,  and  later  by  many  others.  A 
testicular  form  has  been  described  by  Monod  and  Terillon.  A  case 
of  Reineberg^s  indicates  that  the  lesion  may  be  limited  to  the  marrow. 
Many  have  regarded  the  anemia  infantum  pseudoleukemiea  of  v.  Jaksch 
as  the  splenic  form  of  Hodgkin's  disease  occurring  in  an  infant 
(Luzet,  Gilbert). 

The  dermal  type  of  the  disease  has  been  described  by  many  writers, 
including  Biesiadecki,  Kaposi,  Hochsinger  and  Schiflf,  and  Joseph, 
but  appears  to  have  been  first  described  in  France  by  Gillot. 

Anatomical  Characters.  Jijmph,  Nodes.  The  essential  lesion  in 
the  disease  is  an  extreme  hyperplasia  of  lymphocytes.  In  some 
cases,  especially  in  the  early  or  active  febrile  stages,  there  are  promi- 
nent signs  indicating  that  the  hyperplasia  is  inflammatory,  but  in 
other  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of  a  simple  hyperplasia  approaching 
the  neoplastic  grade,  and  the  inflammatory  changes  are  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Gowers  has  described  in  different  nodes  of  the  same  case  various 
stages  between  simple  inflammatory  and  neoplastic  hyperplasia  of 
lymphocytes.  The  essential  lesion  may,  therefore,  be  inflammatory 
hyperplasia  or  lymphadenom^a. 

In  the  typical  chronic  cases  one  lymph  node  in  a  chain  is  affected,  followed 
by  the  other  members  of  the  chain,  or  the  entire  chain  is  affected  simultane- 
ously. The  disease  seldom  spreads  by  gradual  extensions  from  one  chain  to 
another,  but  suddenly  involves  a  new  chain  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides  of 
the  body.  Sarcoma  of  lymph  nodes  affects  the  intervening  tissues  between 
chains  of  nodes.  For  a  long  period  the  swollen  nodes  are  retained  in  their 
capsules,  but  late  in  progressive  cases  the  members  of  the  chain  are  variously 
fused  and  their  capsules  largely  obliterated.  This  fusion  may  result  either 
from  rupture  of  the  capsules  or  from  periadenitis. 
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It  iH  regarded  b;  some  as  an  traporlant  diatiocCioii  or  Botlgkiii 
that  oecondary  growths  ariae  only  in  pre-existing  lymphoid  «truelu 
in  IfmphosarcoDia  the  secondary  growths  are  iodiscnmiDnte  and 

fuae. 

Microscopic  exajuination  showa  the  new  tissue  to  be  composed  of 
lymphocytes  supported  by  reticular  tissue.  There  are  considerable 
variations  in  the  character,  both  of  the  cells  and  of  the  reticular 
tissue.  The  cells  are  usually  lymphocytes  of  small  and  medium  size, 
amonfi;  which  are  a  few  polynuclear  leucocytes,  exfoliated  endothelial 
cells,  and  a  few  small  giant  cells.  Ensinophile  cells  are  frequently 
but  not  always  found  in  considerable  abundance  (Goldman,  Kanter). 
This  local  eosinophilia  is  regarded  by  Dietrich  and  Fischer  as  uf 
diagnostic  imjxirtance.  lieed  found  it  in  six  of  eight  cHses.  Its 
presence  is  regarded  by  most  pathologists  as  an  argument  favoring 
the  belief  in  a  tuborcnions  origin  of  such  growths,  as  eosinophile  cells 
are  so  frequently  found  in  atypical  tuberculous  lesions.  The  lympho- 
cytes are  either  diffusely  distributed  or  the  normal  follicles  may  be 
preserve<I  for  a  long  period.     In  the  early  stages  or  in  less  active 

frowlha  the  lymph  paths  are  preserved,  but  later  are  obliterated, 
'he  reticular  tissue  is  frequently  less  abundant  than  in  the  nomial 
node  ;  later  a  diffuse  tihrosis  occurs  and  the  proportion  of  cells 
diminishes.  The  varying  proportions  of  cells  and  connective  tiwue 
yield  soft  and  cellular  or  hanl  and  fibrous  growths.  The  latter  is 
probably  a  later  stage  of  the  former  condition,  but  all  stages  are  ootu- 
monly  seen  in  different  nodes  of  the  same  subject,  and  dense  nodea 
are  said  to  have  been  replaced  by  softer  ones  (Gowers).  There  is 
little  tendency  in  these  structures  toward  caseation,  or  suppuration, 
or  hvaline  changes  of  chronio  tuberculosis. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  pseudoleukemia  may  not  differ  in  microeoopic 
slruclure  from  those  of  lymphatic  leukemia  in  any  known  particular. 
Nevertheless,  they  commonly  show  more  of  the  signs  of  chrDQic 
inflammation  and  less  of  the  dii^tinctly  neoplastic  features.  In  mye- 
locytic lenkeniia  the  lymph  nodes  commonly  show  a  diffuse  growth 
of  larger  mononuclear  cells.  Acconling  to  Birch-HirschfcTd'  the 
nodms  of  leukemia  can  l>e  injecte<l  through  afferent  vessels  and  the 
fluid  will  pass  through  into  the  efferent  vessels,  while  in  pseudo- 
leukemia the  injection  is  imperfect  and  fluid  fails  to  jntss  through. 
Attempts  to  demonstrate  lymph  vessels  about  jtseudoleukemic  nodes 
have  often  failed  (Billroth),  but  sometimes  they  are  found  distended 
with  lymph.  The  <wclnsion  of  lymph  [lallis  may  prevent  the  afflux 
into  the  general  circulation  of  cells  from  lymph  nodes,  hut  it  still 
remains  an  obscure  fact  that  the  very  abundant  and  unusually  diffuse 
lymphoid  deposits  in  the  viscera  fail  to  cause  lymphocytosis. 

BeUtion  to  Lymphosarcoma.  In  many  cases  reportc<l  as  jiseodo- 
leukemia,  especially  of  more  acute  tyiie,  the  lymph  nodes  in  the 
gmup  are  fused  together,  ca^isules  and  surrounding  structures  are 
infiltrated  and  destroyed,  different  chains  are  united  by  a  continuous 
growth,  and  th<!  process  has  all  the  gross  oharaclers  of  a  maligDant 
tnmor.  l^uch  nodes  show  no  Iraoc^  of  sinuses  or  follicles,  but  a 
posed  of  a  diffuse  growth  of  cells  usually  larger  than  lymphoenrtei^ 
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often  containing  giant  cells  and  sometimes  masses  of  fusiform  cells. 
In  some  cases  with  more  or  less  involvement  of  pre-existing  lymph 
nodes  multiple  secondary  growths  of  very  wide  distribution  occur 
in  situations  where  distinct  collections  of  lymphoid  cells  do  not 
normally  exist.  Thus  the  serous  membranes^  pleura,  and  peritoneum 
may  be  found  studded  with  myriads  of  fine  nodules  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  In  such  cases  the  local  original  growth  may  or  may  not 
exhibit  distinct  sarcomatous  characters. 

There  appear  to  be  all  transitional  forms  between  the  chronic  lymplio- 
mata  and  the  rapidly  growing,  infiltrating,  giant-celled  lymphosaroo- 
mata.  In  at  least  one  case  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  the 
transformation  of  pseudoleukemia  into  sarcoma  of  lymph  nodes  (Eisen- 
menger).  Moreover,  of  the  cases  of  pseudoleukemia  which  have 
passed  into  leukemia,  some  have  shown  the  histological  structure  of 
giant-celled  lympliosarcoma.  There  remains  as  a  separate  class  of 
sarcoma  of  lymph  nodes  the  spindle-celled  sarcomata  or  endothelio- 
mata,  which  arise  from  the  reticular  stroma. 

Two  views  are  possible  regarding  the  classification  of  such  growths. 
One  may  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  term  jiseudoleukemia  to  include 
lymphosarcoma,  or  may  throw  out  such  cases  of  lymphosarcoma,  and 
limit  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  lymphadenomata. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  unwise  to  rob  the 
terms  Hodgkin's  disease  and  pseudoleukemia  of  their  specific  meaning 
by  including  with  the  cases  which  resemble  lymphatic  leukemia  those 
which  possess  all  the  characters  of  malignant  tumors.  It  is  admis- 
sible and  convenient  to  limit  the  term  pseudoleukemia,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  to  cases  exhibiting  the  following  characteristics  :  general 
similarity  to  lymphemia  without  leucocytosis,  considerable  involve- 
ment of  various  chains  of  lymph  nodes,  in  which  the  separate  nodes 
long  retain  their  identity,  absence  of  involvement  of  intervening 
tissue  between  affected  chains,  development  of  secondary  growths 
principally  in  pre-existing  lymphoid  structures,  histological  structure 
indicating  slight  malignancy  of  an  inflammatory  origin. 

Spleen.  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged,  usually  to  a  very  consid- 
erable size.  Microscopically  the  lesion  is  found  to  consist  in  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymphocytes  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  with  more  or  less 
obliteration  of  their  outlines,  in  some  increase  in  the  cells  of  the 
pulp  cords,  and  in  hyperplasia  and  exfoliation  of  the  endothelial  cells 
resulting  from  chronic  congestion  and  inflammation.  While  in  some 
instances  the  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  produces  mul- 
tiple tumor-like  growths,  more  often  these  bodies  are  but  slightly 
enlarged,  and  are  not  prominent.  The  early  cellular  stages  of  the 
splenic  lesion  may  later  be  replaced  by  a  diffuse  deposit  of  fine 
fibrils  of  connective  tissue  running  out  from  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
and  involving  the  pulp  cords. 

Marrow.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphocytes  in  the  marrow  is 
usually  not  marked.  The  changes  usually  consist  in  moderate  excess 
of  lymphocytes,  swelling,  hyperplasia,  and  exfoliation  of  endothelial 
cells,  and  corresponding  loss  of  the  normal  cells  of  the  marrow.  In 
some  cases  there  are  added  the  changes  of  secondarj-  pernicious  anemia. 
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Acute  Pseudoleukemia.  Various  acute  and  fatal  processes  of 
somewhat  uncertain  nature  have  been  classed  with  pseudoleukemia. 

1.  That  pseudoleukemia  may  run  an  acute  course  appears  from 
the  reports  of  Cohnheim,  Eberth^  and  Falkenthal,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease lasted  from  eleven  days  to  four  and  one-half  months^  and  in 
which  microscopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of  lymphadeno- 
matous  hyperplasia  of  the  nodes  and  metastatic  growths  in  the 
viscera.     These  cases  occurred  in  children  under  fifteen  years. 

2.  Chronic  pseudoleukemia  may  suddenly  assume  a  grave  char- 
acter and  prove  rapidly  fatal  from  the  ulceration  of  enlarged  lymph 
follicles  in  the  intestines,  as  first  shown  by  Berthenson's  cases,  and 
now  not  infrequently  verified  at  the  autopsy  table.  Usually  such 
fulminant  features  in  the  disease  are  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  cases, 
which  later  subside  and  pursue  a  chronic  course ;  or  in  latent 
processes  which  liave  long  existed  without  attracting  attention  ;  while 
m  other  cases  the  acute  course  is  referable  to  secondary  infections 
grafted  on  the  original  process. 

3.  Acute  lymphosarcoma  may  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course  and  lead 
to  changes  in  the  viscera,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  pseudo- 
leukemia. Fagge  collected  several  cases  to  illustrate  this  fact,  but 
their  real  nature  is  not  always  apparent,  and  the  microscopic  reports 
were  meagre.  They  were  all  attended  with  puqmric  symptoms. 
As  already  stated,  these  cases  cannot  properly  be  included  in  the 
class  of  pseudoleukemia. 

The  nio»t  rapid  case  of  lyni^)hosarcoina  that  the  writer  has  seen  lasted  four 
months.  The  nodes  showed  a  ditTuse  growth  of  mononuclear  cells  much  larger 
than  lymphocytes  and  a  few  giant  cells.  There  wiis  prompt  recurrence  of  the 
tumor  in  foe*),  rapid  metastases,  marked  anemia,  and  no  leucocvtosis.  Much 
more  rapidly  fatal  cases  have  l)een  observe*!,  while  Hirch-Hirschfeld's  case  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  following  typhoid  ft^yer  was  fatal  in  six  weeks. 

Relation  of  Pseudoleukemia  to  Leukemia.    The  similarity  of 

the  process  in  the  lymphoid  tissues  in  pseudolenkeniia  and  leukemia, 
is  stn)ngly  iiulic^ited  by  the  histological  features  already  described. 
The  pnK»ess  in  pseudoleukemia  differs  from  that  in  lyniphemia  in  its 
constimt  origin  in  the  lymph  no<los,  whereas  lymphemia  originates 
in  or  (constantly  involves  the  marrow.  In  pseudoleukemia  the  lymph 
{>aths  are  occluded  an<l  the  growth  is  more  circumscribed,  although 
usually  prcxlueing  larger  tumors,  while  the  signs  of  an  inflammatory 
process  are  often  distinct  in  one,  while  commonly  lacking  in  the  other. 

Pseudoleuk(»mi:i  niav  lead  to  the  siime  chanj^es  in  the  marrow  as 
are  seen  in  lymphatic  leukemia  (Perrin,  Schulz,  Dyrenfuth,  Kelch, 
Ponfick,'  S(^hmuziger,  Baunigarten). 

The  transformation  of  pseudoleukemia  into  leukemia  has  been  re- 
jX)rte<l  in  several  crises  Most  of  these  on  examination  prove  to  be 
of  unwrtain  nature,  or  were  undoubteilly  instances  of  tenninal  or 
mcxlenite  temnorarv  leucocvtosis  in  the  course  of  some  disease  of 
the  lymph  nodes. 

Mosler  reports  an  acute  case  in  a  child,  agfd  fourteen  years,  whose  blood  a 
few  weeks  alter  the  onset  of  the  disease  showed  no  leueocytosi.s,  while  about 
three  weeks  before  death  the  white  cells  were  as  numerous  as  the  red.    The 
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varietieii  of  cells  were  not  stated.  Senator  has  reported  a  case  of  transforma- 
tion of  V.  Jaksch's  anemia  into  leukemia.  The  case  of  Fleischer  and  Pen- 
zoldt  is  the  most  significant.  Their  patient  was  a  male,  aged  forty  years,  who 
suffered  from  enlargement  of  many  lymph  nodes  for  sixteen  months  before 
death.  Four  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  illness  there  was  no  leucocy- 
tosis,  but  after  twelve  months  there  was  one  lymphocyte  to  nine  red  cells. 
The  spleen  was  moderately  enlarged,  the  lymph  noaes  extremely  large ;  there 
was  diffuse  lymphoid  infiltration  of  the  liver,  but  the  marrow  of  the  femur 
was  normal.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  nodes  was  not  reported, 
w^hile  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  lesion  in  the  marrow  speaks  ae;ain8t  leu- 
kemia. Wende  reports  a  case  of  pseudoleukemia  beginning  with  multiple 
tumors  of  skin  and  lymph  nodes  with  terminal  lymphocytosis  of  45,000  cells, 
%  per  cent  of  lymphocytes  appearing  after  the  fourtn  month  of  the  disease  and 
one  month  before  death.  Tne  day  oefore  death  the  leucocytes  fell  to  600. 
The  marrow  was  unchanged. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  statement  that  pseudoleukemia  may  pass 
into  leukemia  rests  upon  rather  uncertain  observations.  The  more 
recent  case  of  Posselt  is  an  apparently  genuine  example  of  the  same 
transformation,  but  the  clinical  history  is  meagre.  The  remarkable 
ease  of  Lucke's  of  lymphosarcoma  with  rupture  into  a  vein  and 
development  of  lymphatic  leukemia  is  also  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. One  must,  therefore,  accept  with  considerable  reserve  the 
opinion  that  some  forms  of  pseudoleukemia  represent  an  aleukemic 

[)reliminary  stage  of  leukemia.  The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  pseudo- 
eukemia  pursue  a  chronic  course  showing  no  tendency  to  develop 
leukemia,  and  recent  experience  does  not  support  Rothe's  belief,  that 
early  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  carry  off  many  cases  of  pseudoleuk- 
emia before  the  leukemic  stage  has  had  time  to  appear.  Eisen- 
inenger  reports  a  case  of  pseudoleukemia  which,  after  pursuing  the 
ordinary  course  for  four  years,  developed  malignant  characters  infil- 
trating surrounaing  tissues  and  perforating  the  lar}'nx.  The  pres- 
ence of  90,000  leucocytes  in  this  case  would  have  led  many  observers 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  lymphatic  leukemia  as  well. 

Relation  of  Pseudoleukemia  to  Pernicious  Anemia.  Runeberg 
reported  a  case  showing  pernicious  anemia,  which  he  regarded  as 
an  example  of  purely  myelogenous  variety  of  pseudoleukemia,  on 
account  of  the  lymphoid  changes  in  the  marrow.  The  transforma- 
tion of  pernicious  anemia  into  pseudoleukemia  was  claimed  to  have 
occurred  in  a  case  described  by  Laache,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  marrow  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  greatly  resembles 
that  of  pseudoleukemia,  as  first  noted  by  Scheby-Buch  and  Pepper. 
On  evidence  of  this  sort,  Sevestre  suggested  that  all  cases  of  perni- 
cious anemia  fall  in  the  class  of  pseudoleukemia,  but  this  view  cannot 
be  supported  on  either  clinical  or  anatomical  grounds. 

Relation  of  Pseudoleukemia  to  Tuberculosis.  Tliat  cases  of 
tuberculous  lymphadenitis  cannot  always  be  distinguished  clinically 
from  pseudoleukemia  was  early  recognized,  and  so  commonly  ob- 
served that  the  scope  of  the  disease  was  by  some  widened  to  include 
such  cases.  Manv  of  the  cases  of  so-called  chronic  intermittent  fever 
with  swelling  of  lymph  nodes  described  by  Pel,  Ebstein,*  Renvers, 
and  many  others,  probal>ly  belong  in  this  class,  as  shown  by  Combe- 
male  and  Musser. 
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'  The  exact  significance  of  these  cases  appears  not  to  have  been  sus- 
pected until  AskanazV;  in  1888,  demonstrated  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
swollen  nodes  of  such  a  case.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  nodes  was  reported,  there  were  distinct 
evidences  of  tuberculous  inflammation,  in  the  presence  of  miliary 
tubercles,  or  caseous  foci,  or  at  least  abundant  hyaline  degeneration, 
and  often  there  was  a  general  tuberculosis  (Delaficld),  but  n  aetzoldt's 
case  furnished  some  nodes,  showing  pure  lymphoid  hy|)erplasia,  with 
only  very  scanty  and  minute  foci  of  hyaline  material,  although  con^ 
taining  many  tubercle  bacilli  in  sections.  Finally,  Brentano  and 
Tangl  have  described  a  chronic  case  in  which,  with  tuberculous 
lesions  in  other  regions,  the  lymph  nodes  showed  no  recognizable 
evidences  of  tuberculosis,  not  even  minute  hyaline  areas,  nor  bacilli 
in  section.  Inoculation  experiments^  however,  demonstntted  the  tuber^ 
cuhus  nature  of  the  process.  Numerous  observers  have  recently 
rejwrteil  similar  cases,  while  Sternberg  demonstrated  the  tuberculous 
nature  of  fifteen  of  eighteen  routine  cases. 

On  this  evidence,  of  which  further  confirmation  ap])ears  desirable, 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  citlier  that  tuberculosis  of  Ivmph  nodes  may 
follow  the  most  typical  course  of  acute  or  chronic  pseudoleukemia 
or  that  tul)erculosis  and  pseudoleukemia  may  coexist.  It  is  evident, 
also  that  microscopic  examination  of  lymph  nodes  is  not  a  sufficient 
test  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  lyiuphonuita,  and  that  the  entire 
subject  re<iuires  readjustment  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 

That  all  cases  of  psoudoleukemia  arc  not  tuberculous,  however,  is 
indicrateil  bv  the  nejr»itive  results  of  inoculation  obtainetl  bv  West- 
phal,  Sciola  and  (  arta,  Fischer,  Uoed,  and  others,  but  it  must  Ix* 
remenibere<l  that  the  inornliition  of  moderate  cjunntities  of  tubercu- 
lous material  in  pnn('a-j)i^s  is  not  alwiiys  followed  by  tuberculosis. 

Bliscellaneous  Infectious  Origin  of  Pseudoleukemia.     Acute  or 

chronic,  non-tuberculous,  Injldnuitafori/  hi/prrj^/dsia  of  lymph  nodes 
may  reach  such  extreme  decree  as  to  r<?s(Mnl)Ie  the  condition  found 
in  pseudoleukemia.  The  reported  eases  of  this  character  are  numer- 
ous, and  have  arisen  from  a  ^reat  variety  of  infections,  as  frtmi 
various  teeth  (Khstein,-  Stenp»l),  <|uin.sy  (Ponfick^),  ulcerative  pharyn- 
ji:itis  (Chvostck),  typhoid  fever  ( Hirch-Hirschfcld-).  Other  cjises 
have  been  referred  to  otitis  media,  chancroid,  ecz<'nia,  etc.  The 
writer  has  seen  more  extensive  lyinjjhoid  hyj)erplasia  in  the  intestine 
in  tyj)hoid  fever  than  existed  in  two  cases  of  pseudoleukemia  dying 
with  intestinal  ulcerati(»n<. 

Mi<Toscoj»ic  exaniinati<»n,  when*  re|)ort(Ml,  has  shown  that  the 
hyperplasia  of  nodes  is  inllaniniatory  in  character  and  not  lympho- 
maton-i,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lannois  and  Courmont,  while  metastatic 
^rowtlw  are  wanting.  Many  of  thesis  cases  have  resembled  purpura 
hvinnnJintfica^  as  j»ointed  out  by  Kossler  and  regarded  by  him  as 
evidence  of  infe<*tions  chanieter.  Lannois,  Courmont,  and  Guiller- 
met  isolatcnl  pyojxenic  cocci  \\\  their  cases. 

Th<»  o<»(Mirrence  of  these  febrile  forms  of  the  disejise  and  its  frc*- 
quent  development  after  many  forms  <tf  suppurative  inflammation, 
esjweially  of  the  mucous  membranes,  early  sujrjrested  the  idea  that 
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pseudoleukemia  is,  in  all  instances,  of  infectious  origin.  This  view 
wiis  reached  by  Westphal,  after  a  full  review  of  the  subject  in  1893, 
and  has  since  been  maintained  by  Barbier,  Verdelli,  and  others.  Ver- 
delli  collected  fifteen  cases  of  pseudoleukemia,  in  which  the  presence  of 
pyogenic  organisms  was  demonstrated  in  the  blood  or  lymph  nodes, 
viz.,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  seven  times ;  streptococcus 
pyogenes f  three  times ;  pneumococcu^  of  Fraenkel,  once ;  unidentified 
cocci  or  l)acilli,  four  times. 

Barbier  refers  the  failure  of  suppuration  in  these  cases  and  the  negative 
results  of  some  iDOculations  to  a  diminished  virulence  of  the  germ  or  to  rela- 
tive insusceptibility  of  the  individual.  The  accumulating  evidence  points  to 
the  possibility  of  separating  from  true  pseudoleukemia  a  considerable  group 
of  inflammatory  hyperplasias  of  bacterial  origin.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  micro-organisms  in  some  of  the  above  cases  were  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  secondary  infections  only,  and  there  are  opposed  to  these 
positive  results  of  culture  a  number  of  negative  reports. 

That  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  lymph  nodes  may  occasionally  pursue 
a  clinical  course  indistinguishable  from  that  of  chronic  pseudoleu- 
kemia has  long  been  accepted  by  surgeons,  and  the  existence  of  a 
syphilitic  element  in  some  cases  which  yielded  to  mercury  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lannois  and  Lemoine  and  others.  Lowenbach's 
study  of  these  cases  indicates  that  the  lesion  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  tuberculous  variety,  with  rather  greater  tendency  to  fibrosis. 
With  few  exceptions  the  syphilitic  lymphomata  have  been  of  moderate 
size. 

It  may  be  added  that  Lowit  claims  to  have  found  the  hemameba 
leukemiai  magna  in  a  case  of  pseudoleukemia. 

Summary  of  Etiology  and  Pathogenesis.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  term  pseudoleukemia  applies  to  a  group  of  cases  showing 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  usually  originated  by  or 
associated  with  an  infectious  agent,  but  in  which  the  histological 
examination  reveals  a  multiplication  of  cells,  apparently  beyond  the 
limits  of  inflammatory  hyperplasia,  in  some  cases  developing  into 
lymphosarcoma,  and  possibly  in  rare  instances  into  lymphemia. 
That  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  may  be  perfectly  simulated  by 
tuberculosis,  and  that  the  more  or  less  specific  histological  changes 
in  the  nodes  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  induced  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  there  is  no  longer  good  reason  to  doubt. 

Such  overgrowth  of  lymphocytes  in  pronounced  degree  is  exhibited 
in  some  other  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  so  that  no  new  char- 
acter of  this  micro-organism  is  required  to  account  for  its  connection 
with  Hodgkin's  disease. 

It  seems  almost  ecpially  certain  that  other  micro-organisms,  the 
common  pyogenic  bacteria,  and  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  the  same 
lesions  and  history.  The  essential  feature  appears  to  be  not  a  par- 
ticular micro-organism,  but  a  particular  clinical  course  and  histolog- 
ical lesion.  This  lesion  is  an  extreme  hyperplasia  of  lymphocytes, 
which  lies  in  the  well-recognized  border-land  between  inflammatory 
and  neoplastic  processes.  In  most  cases  the  inflammatory  featufM 
are  distinct,  and  a  tendency  to  fibrosis  is  evident.     In  otk' 
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grade  of  hypcrplai^ia  progresses  until  it  seems  to  fall  within  the  group 
of  neoplasms.  That  the  lj-in])liatic  hyperplasia  of  typical  chronic 
Hodgkin'a  disease  ever  does  fall  distiuctly  into  the  group  of  true 
neoplasms  may  still  be  doubted. 

It  is  possible  that  the  advent  of  a  true  neoplastic  process  affecting 
lymphocytes  is  revealed  at  once  by  the  clinical  features  of  lymplio- 
sarcoma  or  tymphemia,  iu  which  case  Hoilgkin's  disease  is  resolved 
into  lympliosarcoma,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inflammatory  hyperplasia, 
usually  tuberculous,  on  tlio  other.  An  essential  feature,  as  jminted 
out  by  Gniwitz,  b  the  general  systemic  involvement  giving  rise  to 
multiple  lesions  throughout  the  lymphatic  system.  It  also  appears 
that  the  peculiar  clinical  condition  is  not,  as  claimed  by  Grawitz, 
without  a  peculiar  pathological  basis,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  char- 
acterized by  a  moat  striking  cellular  reaction,  which  has  numerous 
counterparts  within  the  domain  of  cellular  pathologA-.  It  may  even 
be  claimed  that  the  histological  process  is  more  distinctly  limilable 
than  is  the  clinical  picture,  especially  in  the  cases  of  lympnosarcoina, 
which  may  resemble  pseudoleukemia  at  a  time  when  the  histology  of 
the  nodes  clearly  indicates  a  malignant  jirocess. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  significance  of  those  cases  in  which  dia- 
tinot  tuberculous  lesions  are  added  to  the  lymphatic  hyperplasia. 
Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  the  essential  feature  of  psGudoleukemia 
is  present,  viz.,  the  excessive  hyperplasia  of  lymphocytes,  and  that 
the  mere  additional  presence  of  the  ordiiianF-  lesions  of  tuberculotds 
is  insufficient  ground  for  eliminating  these  oases  from  the  cat^ory 
of  pseudoleukemia,  so  long  iis  they  exhibit  the  usual  clinical  and 
anatomical  features  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  tulwrcnlosis  is  here  grafted  upon  some  other  process.  Usually 
in  such  cases,  the  ordinary  tuberculous  lesions,  if  present  at  all,  are 
ooexteiisive  with  the  simple  hyperplastic  changei*,  which  is  very 
unlikely  to  follow  a  seconoary  infection  bv  tuberculosis. 

The  existence  of  numerous  tranuitionni  forms  Iwtween  frank  tuber- 
culosis of  lymph  nodes  and  pseudoleukemia,  between  pseudoleukemia 
and  lymphoBarcoma,  and  between  pseudoleukemia  and  lymphcmin. 
as  well  as  the  increasing  number  of  observations  of  the  coexistence 
of  tuherculnsifl  and  lymphemia,  suggest  that  all  of  these  condiliona 
may  at  times  liave  a  common  origin. 

The  Ohanges  in  the  Blood. 

Red  Cells.  It  is  u  uniform  observation  tlmt  in  the  early  stagSA 
of  [iseudo leukemia  the  anemia  may  Ite  very  slight.  The  red  cells 
frequently  number  6,000,(KK)  or  more  when  the  Di»de«  are  distinctly 
swollen.  With  tlie  progress  of  the  lesion  there  is  usually  a  progrcs- 
iiive  loss  of  red  oells,  which,  however,  is  Iftw  nmrked  than  in  corre- 
sponding stages  of  leukemia.  In  fatal  oases  therc-mav  he  rnirprisingly 
bttle  anemia,  usually  the  cells  fall  below  .1,000,000, 'and  ncmsionnlly 
the  condition  of  the  blood  resembles  secondary  [>ernicioiis  anemia. 
In  acute  oases  the  anemia  may  rapidly  increase,  and  tliL-  ilisease 
resembles  a  septio  infection  or  a  malignant  new-growth. 
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lu  morphohgy  the  red  cells  usually  show  the  changes  of  simple 
secondary  anemia  of  chronic  course.  Laache  has  called  attention  to 
the  very  uniform  size  of  the  red  cells  in  the  average  case.  In  some 
of  the  writer's  cases  the  cells  have  been  very  uniformly  undersized. 
Later  megalocytes  deficient  in  Hb  may  appear,  but  they  are  seldom 
numerous,  and  do  not  lead  to  confusion  with  pernicious  anemia. 
Ijaache  also  reports  an  obscure  case  regarded  as  showing  the  trans- 
formation of  pernicious  anemia  into  pseudoleukemia. 

Nucleated  red  cells  are  usually  very  scarce,  even  in  late  stages,  and 
when  present  are  usually  of  moderate  dimensions.  Jawein  reports 
an  obscure  case  of  splenic  type  and  afebrile  course,  in  which  there 
were  3840  to  5914  normoblasts.  The  condition  of  the  blood 
resembled  that  of  v.  Jaksch's  anemia,  but  the  patient  was  an  adult. 

The  Hb  is  in  all  cases  diminished.  A  low  Hb-index  is  commonly 
seen  in  early  stages  or  with  slight  diminution  of  red  cells,  while  in 
advanced  cases  with  marked  reduction  of  red  cells  the  Hb-index  is 
usually  higher.  These  characteristics  are  common  to  most  secondary 
anemias. 

The  anemia  of  the  typical  case  of  Hodgkin's  disease  stands  in  an 
intermediate  position  between  simple  secondary  and  pernicious 
anemia.  It  is  usually  much  less  marked  than  in  corresponding 
stages  of  leukemia,  and  almost  never  approaches  the  type  of  perni- 
cious anemia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  more  marked  than 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  would  lead  one  to  suspect,  thus 
differing  from  most  forms  of  secondary  anemia.  As  Grawitz  has 
j>ointed  out,  the  character  of  the  blood  changes  offers  little  encour- 
agement of  the  tendency  to  find  in  this  disease  a  condition  related 
to  either  pernicious  anemia  or  leukemia. 

Leucocjrtes.  The  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  character  of  the  process  in  the  lymph  nodes. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  leucocytes  are  normal  or  diminished  in 
number,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  relative  lymphocytosis.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  leucocytes  are  continuously  increased,  with 
periods  of  well-marked  leucocytosis.  The  increase  of  white  cells 
may  be  considerable,  but  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  inflam- 
matory leucocytosis,  50,000  to  60,000.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  must 
be  allowed  in  the  cases  of  pseudoleukemia  which  appear  to  have 
passed  into  leukemia,  while  in  Eisenmenger's  case,  which  terminated 
with  sarcoma,  there  were  90,000  leucocytes.  A  few  eosinophiles  are 
commonly  seen  in  afebrile  cases,  while  an  occasional  myelocyte  has 
sometimes  been  encountered. 

The  cases  showing  few  white  cells  the  writer  has  found  to  be 
usually  the  chronic  ones  of  slow  progress  and  without  fever,  while  a 
high  proportion  of  polynuclear  cells,  with  or  without  absolute  in- 
crease, usually  belongs  to  the  more  rapid  or  the  febrile  cases.  Lim- 
beck finds  that  when  the  polynuclear  cells  are  increased  the  nodes 
usually  show  inflammatory  changes,  but  when  lymphocytosis  is  found 
the  node-s  approach  more  to  the  sarcomatous  type.  In  lymphosar- 
coma, also,  not  simulating  pseudoleukemia,  the  small  lymphocytes 
may  be  very  numerous.     The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
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features  in  the  blood  distinguishing  between  pseudoleukemia  and 
frank  chronic  tuberculosis  of  lymph  nodes. 

Diagnosis  of  Pseudoleukemia.  1.  From  myelocytic  or  pro- 
nounced lymphatic  leukemia  the  diagnosis  is  readily  accomplished 
by  the  examination  of  the  blood,  demonstrating  the  absence  of  char- 
acteristic leucocytosis. 

2.  From  less  pronounced  cases  of  lymphatic  leukemia  the  diag- 
nosis may  not  in  every  instance  be  possible.  Usually  the  excess  of 
leucocytes  in  pseudoleukemia  affects  the  polynuclear  type,  but  as  tlie 
histological  structure  of  the  nodes  approaches  sarcoma  the  lympho- 
cytes may  be  greatly  increased. 

3.  In  tuberculosis  of  lymph  nodes  the  diagnosis  may  require 
microscopic  examination  of  the  nodes.  If  tuberculous,  these  may 
show  (a)  distinct  tuberculous  lesions,  miliary  tubercles,  and  cheesy 
areas ;  (6)  small  areas  of  hyaline  material  associated  with  demon- 
strable tubercle  bacilli ;  {c\  lymphoid  hyperplasia,  without  any  trace 
of  distinct  inflammatory  cnanges  and  without  bacilli  in  demonstrable 
numbers.     Such  nodes  should  be  tested'  by  inoculation. 

4.  Xon-tuberculous  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  lymph  nodes 
usually  causes  irregular  fever,  polynuclear  leucocytosis,  anci  suppura- 
tion of  the  nodes.  It  is  probable  that  some  pyogenic  infections  of 
lymph  nodes  may  run  the  course  of  subacute  pseudoleukemia. 

Ohronic  Splenic  Anemia.  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
group  of  cases  characterized  by  idiopathic  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  anemia,  but  without  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes.  While 
the  clinical  aspects  of  these  cases  are  rather  characteristic,  the  under- 
lying pathological  coiulitions  have  been  found  so  diverse  or  obscure 
that  many  deny  that  any  peculiar  condition  exists  to  which  such  a 
term  can  he  properly  applicfl.  This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  owing 
to  the  incomplete  investigation  of  the  clinical  history  and  the  jwitho- 
logical  lesion  in  the  spleen.  The  writer  l)elieves  that  after  all  recog- 
nizable an<l  well-understood  conditions  have  been  sepanited  from  this 
group  then*  nirnuins  a  set  of  crises  of  somewhat  peculiar  clinical 
chanicteristics  and  with  somewhat  specific  lesion  in  the  spleen  to 
which  the  name  chronic  splenic  anemia  may  be  given. 

To  reach  tiiis  conclusion  one  must  separate  from  the  group  of  cases 
of  large  spleen  with  nncjinia  the  following  conditions,  all  of  which 
are  ch»arlv  distinct  from  the  others. 

Syphilis  of  the  s|)le(*n.     (iinntnata. 

Large*  roiin*I-<v»lhMl  sarcoma  of  the  spleen. 

Chronic  sj)lenitis  «»f  the  typ(»  of  (iancher  {rpUluTnunr  j)riini(ive), 

('hroni<*  malarial  splenitis. 

Sj>lenome;5ily  of  tinrnua  InUtntunk  (w  Jaksch). 

S|)lenr)m(»»raly  secon<lary  tn  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

^Ianv  writers  include  imd<T  splenic  anemia  the  anrmia  infantum 
of  V.  .lak^ch — a  pnictic<»  which  is  entirely  nn warranted  seeing  that 
the  histology  of  the  vis('eni,  Ixith  liver  and  s|)Ieen,  and  of  the  blood 
is  <|uite  diffeHMit  in  these  conditions. 

Others  include  under  spleni<*  anemia  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
spl(»<»n  descril)ed   by  (laucher  as  fplflnliomr  jitlnilfive,  although  the 
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splenic  lesion  indicates  positively  that  this  condition  nitist  etand  by 
itself. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  splenomegaly  of  Banti's  disease, 
that  of  niarasmic  infants  suffering  from  chronic  catarrhal  gaetro- 
euteriti(<,  and  that  of  certain  cases  in  which  the  lesion  of  the  spleen 
is  that  of  chronic  hyperplastic  splenitis,  but  with  which  there  is 
neither  gastroenteritis  nor  cirrhosis. 

The  writer  has  studied  the  histological  lesion  in  the  spleen  in  each 
of  these  three  conditions  without  finding  any  essential  differences. 
All  show  phases  of  chronic  hyijerplastic  splenitis,  with  variations 
only  in  proportion  of  cells  and  diffuse  connective  tissue 

While  the  splenic  lesions  in  these  cases  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  some  stages  of  the  lesion  of  pseudoleukemia,  yet  it  api>ears 
unwise  to  regard  any  of  these  cases  as  examples  of  splenic  pseudo- 
leukemia,  because  none  of  them  develop  the  lesions  iu  the  lymph 
nodes  of  that  disease  while  the  spleen  is  often  larger  than  that  of 
pseudoleukemia. 

The  question  remains,  tlierefore,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
the  chronic  splenic  anemia  of  adults,  young  or  old,  that  of  Banli's 
disease,  and  that  of  marasmio  infants  suffering  from  chronic  gastro- 
enteritis. 

That  all  of  these  conditions  are  referable  to  intestinal  toxemia  has 
been  repeatedly  claimed  ;  and  it  may  be  that  all  repreaeut  different 
stages  of  essentially  the  same  process.  The  majority  of  continental 
writers  accept  this  view. 

Until  this  etiological  relation  \s  established  and  until  it  is  proven 
that  a  marasmic  infant  with  splenomegaly  may  pass  through  adoles- 
cence as  a  case  of  chronic  splenic  anemia  and  die  later  with  the  lesion 
of  Banti's  disease,  it  [uay  be  just  as  well  to  apply  the  term  of  splenic 
anemia  to  the  supposed  intermediate  stage  of  tne  process. 

Tlie  typical  case  of  splenic  anemia  does  not  suffer  from  gastro- 
enteritis and  seldom  gives  such  a  history,  while  the  disease  com- 
monly persists  for  years  without  developing  the  cirrhosis  of  Bant!. 

A  description  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  of  this  particular  group 
of  cases  is  rendered  difficult  because  current  reports  usually  refer  lo 
cases  of  uncertain  nature,  and  include,  especially,  examples  of  v. 
Jaksch's  anemia  and  Banti's  disease.  In  the  more  limited  group 
described  above,  the  changes  in  the  blood  are  those  of  a  slowly  pro- 

f;re83ive  secondary  anemia  without  leucocytosis  and  with  relative 
yraphocytosis. 

The  red  cells  commonly  number  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000, 
sometimes  less,  very  rarely  falling  to  the  grade  of  pernicious  anemia. 
They  usually  exhibit  slight  changes  iu  sine  and  moderate  poikilocy- 
tosis.  Nucleated  red  cells  are  rare,  aud  if  present  are  usually  of 
normal  size.  The  Hb-index  is  low.  Leucocytes  are  usually  dimiu- 
ished  in  numbers,  with  relative  lymphocytosis,  and  mast-cells  are 
very  scanty.  The  anemia  usually  contiuuea  for  many  years  without 
aggravation,  and  most  of  the  patients  die  of  other  diseas&s,  although 
some  develop  pernicious  auemia,  and  in  some  instance*  the  condition 
is  probably  the  forerunner  of  Banti's  disease. 
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This  entire  subject,  especially  in  its  clinical  aspects,  has  been 
reviewed  by  Osier,  through  whose  writings  an  introduction  to  the 
extensive  literature  may  be  secured. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ANEMIA  INFANTUM  PSEUDOLEUKEMICA.    SPLENECTOMY. 

ANEIOA  INFANTUM  (V.  JAKSGH). 

Historical.  Iq  1889-90  v.  Jaksch  described  a  form  of  infantile 
anemia  clinically  resembling  leukemia,  but  failing  at  autopsy  to  show 
the  visceral  lesions  of  leukemia. 

The  disease  was  said  to  be  characterized  by  grave  anemia,  high 
and  persistent  ieucocytosis,  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  slight 
swelling  of  the  liver  and  occasionally  of  the  lymph  nodes,  and  was 
to  be  distinguished  from  leukemia  by  the  disproportionate  size  of 
the  spleen  as  compared  with  that  of  the  liver,  by  the  more  moderate 
leucooytosis,  by  the  more  favorable  prognosis,  and  by  the  absence  of 
leukemic  infiltration  of  the  viscera. 

Peculiar  forms  of  grave  anemia  in  infants  had  previously  been 
described  by  Italian  observers,  Cardarelli,  Somma  and  Fede,  under 
the  term  ''  infective  splenic  anemia."  Mosler  and  Senator  also  had 
long  before  recognized  and  describeil  numerous  cases  of  infantile 
anemia  which  they  placed  in  an  intermediate  position  between 
leukemia  and  pseudoleukemia. 

Shortly  after  v.  Jaksch's  first  reference  to  this  condition  Hayeni 
descrilKKi  a  case  in  which  the  blood  contained  numerous  nucleated 
red  cells,  many  showing  mitotic  figures.  The  leucocytes  were  chiefly 
mononuclear,  hut  the  eosinophiles  were  increased.  In  Luzet's  case 
nucleated  reil  cells  were  not  very  numerous,  but  eosinophile  cells 
were  increa.seil  and  some  mitotic  leucocvtes  were  seen. 

Thereiifter  re{X)rts  of  cases  multiplied  rapidly,  so  that  in  1892 
Monti  and  Kerggrun  were  able  to  collect  sixteen  cases,  not  including 
those  of  Hausse  and  J^oos,  and  ad(le<l  four  of  their  own.  In  recent 
years  the  knowleilgt^  of  the  condition  has  not  been  greatly  extended, 
and  opinions  reganling  its  significiince  are  still  at  variance. 

Etiology.  The  ty{)ical  condition  is  usually  limited  to  infants  and 
children  betwtHMi  one-half  and  four  ywirs  of  age.  The  majority  of 
the  r(»|>ort(?d  ciises  have  occurred  in  girls.  Kuehiiis  is  <if  undoubted 
importance  in  the  disease,  since  it  was  pn>minent  in  sixteen  of  the 
twenty  (rases  of  Monti  and  Berggnin.  In  the  cases  of  severe  rachitis 
re|)orte<l  by  Hock  and  Schlesingcr*  the  changes  in  the  1)1o(k1  resem- 
bled those  of  v.  Jaks<?h\s  anemia,  even  when  the  spleen  was  not 
enlarged.  Syphilis,  clironic  intestinal  catiirrh,  and  chronic  tubercu- 
losis were  found  in  other  cases,  collected  by  Fischl. 

An  infectious  ori;;in  was  held  for  verv  similar  cases  Jis  earlv  as 
1880  by  Cardarelli,  and  in   1887  by  Somma  and  Fede.     Later  Mya 
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and  Trambusti,  Tueplitz,  and  Glauturcu  and  Pianese,  again  main- 
tained the  infectious  natnre  of  the  malady.  Recently  Lowit  repurta 
rinding  the  " /(PHw/incAn  Ifulcemuc  jnac/iM  "  in  uae  case. 

Patnolog^Cftl  Anatomy.  The  changes  in  the  viscera  have  been 
deacril)e<i  principally  by  v.  Jaksch  (Eppinger),  Luzet,  Eagineky, 
Audeuiid,  and  Rotch. 

The  spleen  is  much  enlarge],  and  usually  rather  rirm.  Histolugi- 
cally  the  changes  are  thuse  of  simple  hyperplasia  of  all  elements, 
while  the  ainusea  contain  an  excessive  number  of  leucocytes.  Luzet 
found  some  mitotic  normoblasts,  but  in  his  cases  nucleated  red  cells 
were  not  numerous  in  the  blood.  Baginsky  found  many  eosinophile 
cells  in  the  spleen.  Audeoud  described  extensive  proliferative 
changes  in  the  splenic  follicles  and  pulp,  gorging  of  ainusea  with 
leucocytea,  and  occasional  extravasations  of  blood. 

The  liver,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  found  moderately 
enlarged,  usually  leas  so  than  the  spleen,  and  of  uniform  color  and 
normal  consistence.  Luzet  could  uot  verify  the  claim  that  the  liver 
is  leas  affected  than  in  leukemia,  while  in  a  case  of  the  writer's  the 
liver  was  quite  as  large  as  in  fatal  cases  of  leukemia  in  young  chil- 
dren. Histologically  there  is  an  absence  of  leukemio  infiltration,  but 
Luset  found  between  the  liver  cords  a  considerable  number  of  large 
cells  (15^  to  2&/i  in  diameter)  which  he  regarded  as  progenitors  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

In  a  case  of  the  writer's,  examined  in  1896,  within  the  liver 
capillaries  there  were  small  collections  of  nucleated  red  ceils  and 
leucocytes,  of  which  some  of  both  were  found  in  mitotic  division, 
but  the  characters  of  leukemic  infiltration  were  entirely  wanting. 
The  infiltration  with  these  groups  of  small  cells  gave  much  the  same 
appearance  aa  the  late  fetal  liver.  In  the  fetal  liver,  however,  these 
foci  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  nucleated  red  cells.  In  one 
of  Rotch'a  cases  also  a  similar  condition  waa  described. 

The  li/mph  noden  were  moderately  enlarged  in  twelve  of  twenty 
cases,  but  ia  no  degree  comparable  to  the  changes  of  leukemia.  The 
marrow  was  described  by  Luzet  aa  diffusely  reddened  and  moist,  and 
as  showing  evidence  of  excessive  multiplication  of  red  cells. 

The  Changes  in  the  Blood. 

The  red  cells  are  always  markedly  diminished,  v.  Jaksch's  case, 
in  which  they  numbered  820,000,  showed  exceptionally  severe 
anemia,  the  m'ajority  of  cases  having  1,-500,000  to  3,500,000  red 
cells.  The  ordinary  changes  of  grave  aecondary  anemia  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  red  cells.  Alt  and  Weiss  found  poikilocytoais  very 
prominent,  but  this  condition,  together  with  megalocytes  and  micro- 
cytes  deficient  in  Hb,  are  common  to  other  anemias. 

An  excessive  abundance  of  nucleated  red  cells  has  been  shown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  blood  of  this  condi- 
tion, in  which  they  may  be  even  more  numerous  than  in  leukemia. 
Yet  they  are  not  always  present,  in  which  case  the  disease  becomes 
dilficulttu  distinguish  from  pseudoleukemia.    Luzet,  Alt,  and  Weiss, 
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and  others,  have  noliced  that  an  unusual  number  of  Itipse  cells  are 
found  in  mitotic  division.  In  welUmarkod  caaea  the  nucleated  rad 
cells  may  all  be  of  normal  size  for  this  age,  but  in  the  graver  stages 
of  anemia  megaloblasts  reach  a  consideruble  proportion  or  a  majority. 
The  usual  de^nerativc  changes  in  the  red  cells  of  severe  anemia 
have  been  described  in  several  of  these  cases. 

Tlie  leacocytoaiB  is  au  important  characteristic.  Usually  the  white 
cells  number  between   20,000   and  50,000,  but   in   an  apiwirentlv 

fenuine  case  of  Baginsky  they  varied  between  122,OfiO  and  40,0OO. 
a  more  typical  instances  the  imiform  persistence  of  the  leucocytosis 
without  marked  variations  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  Some  cases 
have  recovered  with  diminishing  leucocytosis. 

In  most  instances  in  which  difFerential  estimates  are  reported  the 
mononuclear  cells  have  been  slightly  in  the  majority.     In  apparently 

ifcnuine  cases  (Rotch,  Hock  and  SchlesingeH)  the  mononuclear  cells, 
arge  and  smull,  formed  80  per  cent.,  84  per  cent.,  and  7o  ]>er  cent, 
of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  leucocytes  (iu  one  case  116,000), 
In  iither  eases  the  polyniu-lcar  etUe  have  been  the  more  numerous. 
The  proportion  of  tmlnofihilf.  evfU  varies.  Although  considerably 
increased,  up  to  6  i>er  cent.  (A'ickeryJ,  they  do  not  reach  either  the 
pro[>ortions  or  numbers  seen  in  leukemia.  Myelocytes  Imve  been 
nole<l  by  Klein  and  in  the  more  recent  reports,  but  onlv  in  small 
numbers.  In  one  of  Vickery's  case^  Hi  per  cent,  of  mvelocytes  are 
reportL-d  among  22,0(XI  white  cells.  Usually  these  cells  are  not  so 
Abundant  as  to  suggest  leukemia. 

Qreat  variations  in  the  size  of  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  have 
been  described,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  special  character.  The 
great  variety  of  d^^nerative  changes  seen  in  all  the  blood  cells,  e8{)e- 
«ially  in  the  leucixwtes,  has  been  very  fully  described  and  depicted 
by  Engel. 

Sigmflcance  of  "v.  Jakscb's  Anemia."  The  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  true  nature  of  the  cases  described  under  this  term  mait  be 
guided  by  the  known  oharaoteristics  of  the  blood  of  infants.  The 
more  imj>ortant  of  these  characters  are  :  (u)  The  rf/nliee  fi/mpkocy- 
(ojtit ;  (6)  (A*  more  ndtve  (eucocifloKls  excited  by  ckemotadtc  injiutncea  ; 
(c)  the  tendency  to  enlargement  of  Ote  apleen  in  all  chronic  anemitts  of 
infanta;  (d)  the  hyperemia  of  the  marroic  cusociated  \eith  rachitis; 
(e)  the  facility  with  which  b/ood  formation  in  infants  partially  regressea 
tomird  (he  cuAryanal  type. 

With  those  diiiturbing  factors  in  view,  it  would  appear  that  some 
uf  the  reported  cases  of  anemia  psetidoleukemica  (x>ul<l  better  b« 
cliLSsed  as  pemidoxu  anemia  by  referring  the  peculiar  leueocylosis  to 
the  special  tvndenoies  of  infants'  blood.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  \, 
Jakscli,  in  which  tlicre  were  820,000  red  cells  and  54,6I}0  leucocytes 
of  undetermined  vurieties. 

Other  owes,  like  that  of  Kotcli,  with  1,311,51X1  retl  cells,  1I(>,5IX> 
leucocytes,  80  per  ccnL  lymphocytes,  enlai^-d  lymph  nodes,  no 
autopsy,  etc.,  might  perhaps  better  stand  as  lymphatic  leuhemia  with 
unusual  proportion  ol  nucleated  red  cells.  Yet  tne  present  tendency 
1b  to  nocwpt  too  unoertiun  evidence  in  the  diagnosis  of  lymphatic 
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leukemia,  and  the  writer  agrees  with  Rotch  in  hia  classification  of 
this  case.  One  of  Senator's  oases  also  showed  eniai^ment  of  lymph 
nodes  and  a  ratio  of  1  to  10  between  leucocytes  and  red  cells. 
Likewise  Vickery's  case,  witli  22,00lt  leucocytes,  35.8  per  cent, 
lymphocytes,  10  per  cent,  myelocytes,  and  (J. 2  j«r  cent,  eosinophiles, 
and  no  autopsy,  may  have  been  an  early  stage  of  myelogenous  leu- 
kemia, but  myelemia  in  infants,  even  if  acute,  ought  to  give  more 
than  22,000  leucocytes  and  10  per  cent,  of  myelocytes,  while  if 
chronic  its  characters  are  usually  unequivocal.  The  real  nature  of 
these  cases  must  remain  obscure  in  the  absence  of  repented  and  very 
complete  examinations  of  the  blood,  and  microscopic  study  of  the 
viscera. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as 
grave  anemia  with  (eucocytosw  of  peculiar  character.  Tliia  view  is 
supported  by  the  occasional  record  of  recoveries  and  of  gradual  Imns- 
formations  into  grave  anemia  with  ordinary  leucocytosis  {ilonti, 
Berggrun). 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  reseniblauce  of  many  cases  to  [>erni- 
cioua  anemia,  leukemia,  or  grave  anemia  with  lencocytosis,  there 
appears  to  be,  in  the  clinical  history,  in  the  morphology  of  the  lilood, 
and  especially  in  the  condition  of  the  viscera,  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  separate,  at  least  for  the  present,  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
chronic  anemia  in  children  from  any  of  the  above  condiiions. 

In  the  clinical  hhtory  these  signs  are,  chiefly,  the  chronic  course, 
the  frequent  association  with  rachitis,  syphilis,  or  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh,  the  pronounced  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  usual 
absence  of  distinct  features  of  pernicious  anemia,  leukemia,  or  of  a 
cause  of  lencocytosis.  In  the  blood  the  changes  are  rarely  such  as  to 
cause  confusion  with  pernicious  anemia,  though  the  cunditiou  appears 
at  times  to  precede  pernicious  anemia.  While  the  acute  cases  with 
many  lymphocytes  or  myelocytes  may  be  indistinguishable  from 
leukemia  (one  case  of  Luzet,  XXV.,  having  passed  slowly  into 
leukemia^,  in  other  more  numerons  instances  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  blood  persists  unchanged  for  months  and  shows  no  tendency 
to  declare  itself  as  leukemia.  In  the  average  cose  of  grave  secondary 
anemia  the  lencocytosis  fails  to  show  the  peculiar  characters  of  this 
condition.  The  excessive  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cells  and  the 
verj-  active  muUipIicution  of  these  cells  and  of  leucocytes,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  large  projwrtion  of  mitotic  nuclei,  and  the  abundance 
of  myelocytes  and  eoslnophile  cells,  or  of  large  lymphocytes,  are  signs 
not  Decessariiy  connected  with  t;rave  anemia  in  children,  but  hexe 
constitute  a  striking  and  distinctive  blood  picture. 

Considering  the  changes  in  the  viatvra,  it  is  found  that  while  the 
other  features  of  the  disease  simulate  pernicious  anemia  or  leukemia, 
there  are  neither  the  leukemic  infiltrations  and  hyperplasias  nor  the 
excessive  iron-content  of  the  liver,  nor  the  megaloblastic  changes  in 
the  marrow,  of  pernicious  anemia. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  groups  of 
mitotic  red  cells  and  leucocytes  found  in  the  hepatic  capillaries  of  the 
single  case  which   he  has  had  opportunity  to  examine  may  indicate 
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the  essential  nature  of  the  condition.  The  presence  of  these  cells 
shows  that  the  liver  had  resumed  or  retained  its  fetal  function  of 
blood-cell  formation.  Similar  groups  of  cells  resembling  leucocytes 
have  been  described  by  Rotch  and  similarly  interpreted^  but  without 
mention  of  Hb-content  or  mitotic  figures  in  the  cells.  Luzet  also 
mentioned  the  presence  of  peculiar  groups  of  cells  in  the  liver.  If 
these  observations  can  be  verified  a  specific  anatomical  condition  will 
have  been  established  for  v.  Jaksch's  anemia,  viz.,  the  resumption 
of  the  liver  under  the  influence  of  erave  anemia  or  toxemia  of  its 
fetal  function  of  developing  red  and  possibly  also  white  blood  cells. 
The  conditions  would  then  differ  from  pernicious  anemia  in  the 
absence  of  extreme  megaloblastic  changes  in  the  marrow,  and  in 
the  extension,  rather,  of  megaloblastic  red-cell  formation  beyond  the 
marrow  and  into  the  next  most  available  tissue,  which  is  the  liver. 
On  this  anatomical  basis  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
frequent  presence  of  many  lymphocytes  or  myelocytes  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred  to  the  coincident  affection  of  lymphoid  tissues, 
especially  of  the  marrow,  a  tissue  which  in  this  disease  has  as  yet 
received  inadecjuate  attention. 

In  a  case  observed  by  the  writer  in  1896  the  patient  was  a  markedly  rachitic 
infant  of  twenty  months.  The  spleen  extended  three  inches  below  the  costal 
border.  The  liver  was  considerably  cnhirged.  The  lymph  nodes  were  not 
enlarged.  The  red  cells  numbered  1.820,()(H),  about  10  per  cent,  of  which  were 
pale  megalocytes.  Nucleated  red  cells  were  extremely  abundant  and  usually 
of  normal  size.  Hb  not  taken.  The  leucocytes  numbered  48,000,  of  which  22 
percent,  were  small  lymphocytes,  34  per  cent,  large  lymphocytes,  3  per  cent, 
myelocytes,  38  per  cent,  polynuclears,  3  per  cent  eosinophiles. 

The  ftpUen  wh.s  the  scat  of  uniform  hyperplayia  of  pulp  cells,  while  the 
follicles  were  much  reduced  in  size  and  number.  Through<mt  the  pulp  there 
were  numerous  small  collections  of  small  cells  with  compact  or  mitotic  nuclei. 
Many  of  the.'*e  were  nucleated  red  cells.  Mitotic  leucocytes  were  not  identified. 
There  wits  beginnin^r  increase  of  connective  tissue  and  the  sinuses  were  often 
obliteratetl.  Hosinoidiile  cells  were  very  abundant.  The  //irr  exhibited  numer- 
ous small  intracapillary  foci  of  cells,  many  of  which  contained  mitotic  nuclei. 
Of  these  the  nuyority  were  nucleated  red  cells,  others  were  much  larger  and 
granular.  Occasionally  they  a|)peared  fused  together  in  one  celi  mass,  resem- 
bling the  multinuclear  masses  of  Luzet.  These  groups  of  cells  resembled  the 
foci  of  nucleatetl  red  cells  of  the  embrvonal  liver,  but  were  much  less  numerous. 
The  liver  cells  were  not  fatty. 

The  m^irroir  of  the  femoral  shaft  was  cellular  throughout,  no  fat  cells  being 
found  in  thi^  situation,  which,  in  normal  subjects  of  this  age  is  at  least  partly 
fdtty.  There  was  treneral  hyperplasia  of  cellular  elements,  but  the  cells  were 
not  densely  packed  as  in  leukemia.  The  islands  of  nucleated  red  cells  were 
very  numerous,  these  cells  being  distinctly  in  excess.  Many  mitotic  leucocytes 
witii  granular  protoplasm  were  i<lentified.  The  sinuses  were  obliterated. 
Kosinophile  cells  wen-  not  overabundant.  The  con<lition  of  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  marrow  indicate<l  that  exrev-iivr  deniand-i  were  being  made  upon  theblood- 
f<»rming  organs,  and  that  \\u'>v  demands  were  being  met  by  the  marrow,  the 
liver,  and  pmbably  also  by  the  spU-en. 
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SPLEHECTOUT. 

The  effects  of  splenectomy  uytoa  man  are  uBUKlly  the  combined 
results  of  severe  hemorrhage,  or  pre-existing  anemia,  of  the  loBS  of  the 
function  of  the  organ,  and  very  often  of  intravenous  infusion  prac- 
tised immediately  after  the  operation. 

How  much  of  these  effects  are  referable  solely  to  the  loss  of  the 
oivau  can  better  be  determined  by  comparing  the  blood  changes 
following  splenectomy  in  animals  with  those  observed  in  the  human 
subject. 

Effects  of  Splenectomy  in  Animals. 

Hosier  was  one  of  the  Qret  Ui  study  tlie  effects  of  apleDectomy  upon  healthy 
doga.  He  found  a  diminution  of  red  cells,  perfii.'tting  for  several  months,  but 
no  changes  in  the  leucocytes.  The  blood-forming  function,  then  regarded  as 
inherent  in  thespleen,  he  believed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  marrow,  in 
which  tiesue  he  found  changes  comparable  tn  ihose  of  leukemia.  The  chief 
permauent  chemical  alteration  he  found  to  be  a  loss  of  iron.  Malassez  found 
the  oligocythemia  lo  persist  only  one  month,  while  the  Hh  remained  deficient 
much  kineer.  Zesas  found  in  rabbits  a  marked  leucocytosis,  reochinza  maxi- 
mum in  the  tenth  week,  when  ihe  red  cells  begin  to  diminish.  The  mood  was 
realored  to  the  nonnai  six  months  afler  the  operation.  Winogradoff  found 
that  the  red  cells  in  dogs  diminish  for  200  days,  and  many  megalocytes  appear. 
In  the  second  year  smaller  cells  reappear,  and  the  lotal  number  gradually  be- 
comes normal.  In  two  of  three  dogs  there  was  considerable  leucocytosis. 
Diminution  of  specific  gravity  and  of  Hb  was  constantly  noted.  The  lymph 
nodes  of  the  animals  were  found  to  be  smaller,  and  the  marrow  hyperemia 
Gibson  found  the  maiimum  diminution  of  red  cells  aisty  days  after  splenec- 
tomy (three  dogs),  Pronounced  leucocytosis  was  observed  tne  day  after  the 
operation.    The  restoration  of  the  blood  required  sis  montJis, 

More  recently  Kourloff  followed  the  course  of  the  leucocytosis  of  splenec- 
tomy, linding  in  the  first  year  following  the  operation  varying  gradea  of  lym- 
phocytusie,  tne  proportion  of  these  cells  rising  from  SOup  tofiOper  cent.  The 
proportion  of  granular  leucocytes  fell  from  40  or  SO  per  cent,  to  20  i>er  cent.,  or 
less.  The  number  of  large  mononuclear  cells  did  not  change,  indicating  that 
the  spleen  cannot  be  considered  as  their  place  of  origin.    During  the  second 
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yor  a  proinincDt  alteratioa  of  the  blood  wm  a  marked  eaainopbilia,  while  in 
tlib  period  the  lymphocjtes  fell  to  the  nonnal  propunion. 

BmilianolT  denioustrated  in  Bpleoectomized  dogs  a  alight  dimination  of  red 
cells  and  an  extreme  leucocytosia  marked  by  an  initial  lusi  of  small  cells,  and 
a  sudden  Inorease  of  larger  (jmly  no  clear)  cellH.  Vulpius  uIho  obeervM  in 
ieveral  rabbits  a  moderate  leucocytnsia  lasting  not  longer  than  nine  weebK,  anil 
a  loM  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  red  cells,  which  were  restored  within 
five  tf)  sii  weeks. 

It  has  therefore  been  shown,  by  the  above  oh8er\'er3  among  others, 
that  splenectomy  in  animals  is  followed  by  moderate  reduction  in 
red  cells  lasting  from  one  to  twelve  months,  by  relatively  greater 
loss  of  Hb  more  slowly  restored,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  apjieorance 
during  the  first  year  of  megnlocytea. 

Ijeucocytosia  follows  the  operation,  but  its  extent  and  duration  nre 
very  variable.  A  polynuctear  leucocytoais  is  obsened  during  the 
first  days  or  weeks,  followed  by  relative  or  absolute  lymphocytosis 
during  the  first  year,  while  during  the  secoud  year  distinct  eosino- 
philla  may  be  observed. 

With  these  changes  in  the  blood  are  associated  a  marked  cellular 
hyperplasia  of  the  marrow,  approaohing  at  times  tliat  of  leukemia, 
and  often  also  affecting  the  lymph  nodes.  In  t)ie  swollen  nodes  an 
excessive  number  of  nucleated  red  celU  have  been  found  by  Wino- 
gradoff,  Tizzoni,  Gibson,  Kourloff,  and  Grunl)org. 

Splenedumy  in  Man. 

The  most  niarketl  clianges  in  tlic  bloo<l  following  splenectomy  in 
man  are  seen  in  those  cases  in  which  tlie  urgan  has  been  removed 
for  rupture  or  idiupatliic  cnlargenient.  Successful  cases  are  recorded 
by  Czerny,^  Rwnier,  Hartley,  SIcBurney,  and  others.  In  Czemy'a 
case  of  idiopatnio  enlargement  (15(><)  grm.)  the  Hb  fell  to  56  per 
cent.,  wliile  the  red  cells  were  veni'  slightly  reduced  and  reached 
over  o,(X)0,lXKl  within  a  montli ;  but  four  years  later  the  luitient,  for 
reasons  not  stated,  was  found  to  have  only  3,30i),iXKI  reti  cells  with 
85  per  cent,  of  Hb.  The  lencocvtosis  was  very  marker!,  reaching 
70,U(XI  within  a  week  and  persisting  for  at  least  eight  weeks. 

In  lt«^ier's  case  of  rupture  of  spleen  with  severe  hemorrhage 
the  Hb  fell  to  2il  per  cent.,  rising  gradually  to  >lll  per  cent,  in  ine 
eighth  week.  The  red  cells,  falling  to  2,5n(>,(HH),  rose  to  4,7(H},IH)0 
by  the  eighth  week.  An  acute  leucocytosis,  25,0(X),  api>eared  booq 
after  the  operation.  One  month  later  the  {M>lynucleur  cells  had 
been  largely  replaced  by  an  erjual  number  of  lymphocytes.  Nucleated 
red  cells  and  eosinophiles  were  scarce. 

Hartley's  case  (examined  by  the  writer)  was  complicated  by  info- 
Hion,  and  possibly  by  pre-existing  malaria.  The  anemia  on  the  fourth 
day  waa  profound;  the  leucocytosis  wajtextreme,  estimated  roughly  at 
75,000  cells,  of  which  77  ]ht  ceni .  were  jwlynnclear.  Many  "  cpleno- 
cvtes"  and  a  moderate  number  of  myelocytes  with  deficient  neutro- 
p^ile  granules,  and  a  few  normoblasts,  were  present,  so  that  the 
blood  strikingly  resembled  that  of  leukemia.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  young  {latient's  blood  had  greatly  improved,  and  the 
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leucocytes  were  normal.  After  three  months  the  only  abnorniality 
was  the  presence  of  a  few  moderate-si  zei]  megalocytes  and  an 
apparent  deficiency  of  ncntniphile  grannies.  Later  examinations, 
extending  over  tliree  years,  failed  to  snow  at  any  time  an  absolute  in- 
crease of  either  lymphocytes  or  eosinophiles  or  any  persistent  anemia. 

In  McBurney's  case  the  writer  found  the  anemia  and  the  resem- 
blance to  leukemic  blood  even  more  pronounce<I.  The  same  prompt 
improvement  followed,  and  six  months  later  the  blood  was  practically 
normal. 

After  splenectomy  for  various  other  general  indications,  not  includ- 
ing malaria  and  leukemia,  rather  variable  results  have  been  noted. 
In  tlie  cases  collected  by  Vulpius,  Hartley,  and  Litten,  and  reviewed 
bv  various  authors,  the  writer  finds  a  general  resemblance  of  the 
blood  changes  when  reported  to  those  described  after  exjierimental 
splenectomy.  The  grade  of  anemia  and  the  period  required  for  the 
restoration  of  the  blood  seem  to  vary  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  circumstances  of  the  operation.  Bominici 
desoribea  a  case  in  a  tuberculous  subject  in  whose  blood,  twelve  days 
after  the  operation,  a  very  large  number  of  nucleated  red  cells  began 
to  appear,  9800  per  c.mm.  having  been  counted  at  one  time.  After 
three  weeks  they  disappeared. 

In  the  majorit)'  of  the  cases  of  splenectomy  for  wandering  xpleen 
and  other  conditions  not  serionsly  affecting  the  patient's  health,  the 
blood  was  described  as  normal  before  and  5ter  the  operation,  but  in 
some  the  usual  reduction  of  rtwl  cells  and  leucocytosis  have  been 
obser\'ed.  The  slight  changes  normally  noted  are  probably  referable 
to  the  effects  of  the  laparotomy,  as  Hartraann  and  Vaquez  found  that 
after  every  such  operation  there  is  slight  anemia  and  leucocj'tosiF. 

The  malarial  spken  has  been  excised  by  many  surgeons  with 
favorable  results.  Jonnesco,  who  reports  a  series  of  cases,  found  a 
prompt  increase  of  red  cells  after  a  temporary  diminution  {500,000 
to  2,000,000)  and  a  somewhat  persistent  leucocytosis  (15,000  to 
30,000).  The  operation  effected  a  prompt  cure  of  long-persistent 
cachexia.  Similar  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  Hartley, 
Vulpiua,  and  otbere. 

In  leukemia  Hagen  collected  forty-two  extirpations  of  the  spleen 
with  four  recoveries  from  the  operation,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
one  case  of  Richardson,  reported  by  Warren,  in  which  the  patient 
recovered  while  the  effect  on  the  blood  remained  sub  Judice.  One 
case  survived  thirteen  days,  another  eight  montlin,  and  a  third,  in 
which  the  diagnosis  must  be  doubted  (Franzolini,  18S2),  was  reported 
cured.  Id  two  genuine  oases  the  operation  was  followed  by  steady 
diminution  of  reil  celk  and  increase  of  leucocytes  (Bardenbauer, 
Bnrckhardt). 

Visceral  Changes  following  Splenectomy.  Enlui^ment  of 
lymph  nodes  has  been  observed  after  splenectomy  in  man  by  Czerny,* 
Kodier,  Lennandcr,  and  Regnler.  In  Regnier'a  case  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nodes  was  associated  with  lymphocytosis.  The  marrow 
was  examined  by  Regnler  four  weeks  after  the  splenectomy  and 
found  very  hypereniic.     There  had  been  marked  anemia  in  this  case. 
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BesTUne.  In  comparatively  heaiUiy  aiubjecU  splenectomy  has  often 
been  performed  without  affecting  the  blood  more  than  does  any  other 
laparotomy. 

In  many  graver  cases  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion give  rise  to  a  considerable  grade  of  secondair  anemia.  The  red 
celb  are,  in  favorable  cases,  restored  in  one  to  three  months,  but  in 
less  favorable  cases  there  may  be  more  persistent  anemia.  The 
restoration  of  Hb  seems  in  some  cases  to  fall  behind  the  improve- 
ment in  cells  rather  more  tlian  in  most  secondary  anemias.  The 
operation  is  usually  followed  by  considerable  polynuclear  leucocytosis 
(15,000  to  50,000),  which  commonly  persists  for  two  to  six  weeks, 
but  may  continue  for  months,  in  which  case  the  polynuclear  cells 
may  be  largely  replaced  by  lymphocytes.  Eosinophilia  has  been 
observed  in  a  few  cases  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

In  traumatic  cases  suffering  from  large  hemorrhages,  splenectomy, 
especially  when  complicated  by  infusion,  mav  lead  to  very  profound 
anemia,  marked  by  extreme  loss  of  red  celfs,  the  presence  of  many 
very  lar^,  pale,  sometimes  polychromatic,  and  dissolving  re<I  cells, 
nucleated  red  cells,  and  to  a  high  grade  of  leucocytosis.  Among 
the  leucocytes  there  may  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  large,  jMile, 
mononuclear  cells  and  myelocytes,  «o  Ihoi  the  blood  renenMea  that  of 
acxUe  leukemia.  This  condition,  however,  is  transitorj'  and  the  blood 
may  improve  rapidly.  Leukemia  and  the  amvloid  spleen  are  con- 
traindications to  splenectomy.  In  other  conditions  the  choice  of 
o|>eration  may  de|>end  entirely  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient.  lieyond  a  moderate  i>ersistent  leucocytosis  or  lymphocytosis, 
and  possibly  a  slight  delav  in  the  restoration  of  Hb,  there  are  no 
8}>eciiic  effects  known  to  follow  splenectomy  in  man. 
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PART  III. 

THE  ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


INTRODUCTORY  SECTION. 


THE  BLOOD  IN  FEVER. 


WiijLB  all  observers  hnve  agreeil  that  the  blood  in  fever  suffers  a 
reduction  in  red  ceUs,  it  still  reoiaius  a  matter  of  doubt  nliether  a 
febrile  process  alone  actually  destroys  red  cells  or  only  causes  them 
to  be  unequally  distributed  in  the  body. 

The  theory  of  unequal  distributiou  of  red  cells  in  the  acute  fevers 
is  supported  by  a  variety  of  observations.  Maragliauo  demonstrated 
a  contraction  of  arterioles  during  the  height  of  a  febrile  process,  fol- 
lowed by  dilatation  during  defervescence,  and  he  was  able  to  verify 
these  results  by  watching  the  effects  of  autipyrelics.  Breitenstein 
found  au  excess  of  red  cells  in  the  livers  of  heated  animals  coincident 
with  a  deficiency  in  peripheral  vessels,  while  Naunyn  under  the 
same  conditions  could  find  no  evidence  of  destruction  of  red  cells. 
Increase  in  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  was  demonstrated  by  Stein, 
with  rising  temperature,  followed  by  lowering  of  gravity  in  defer- 
vescence. Reinert  believes  that  excessive  loss  of  fluids  diminishes 
the  volume  of  blood  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  while  retention 
of  fluids  results  from  lower  blood  i)re8sure  and  heart  weakness  after 
defervescence.  Tnnias  believes  that  the  blood  in  fever  may  be  re- 
duced in  bulk  as  well  as  in  projiortion  of  red  cells. 

In  favor  of  the  view  that  the  red  cells  are  destroyed  in  fever  is 
the  demonstration  of  an  excess  of  potaasium  (Salkowpki)  and  of 
hydrobilirubin  (Gerhardt,  Hoppe-Seyler)  in  the  urine.  Yet  Bunge 
has  shown  that  the  red  cells,  which  are  very  rich  in  potassium,  may 
take  up  and  discharge  large  amounts  of  this  element  without  them- 
selves being  destroyed.  In  pure  types  of  experimental  pyrexia 
Xaunyn  and  others  have  found  no  solution  of  Ho  in  tlie  blood  serum 
and  no  evidences  of  destruction  of  red  cells.  Werhowaky,  however, 
exposed  rabbits  to  a  temperature  of  38.5°  to  40°  C  for  two  to 
twenty-nine  days  and  found  a  steady  dimiuution,  reaching  30  per 
cent,  of  Hb,  followed  by  progressive  loss  of  red  cells,  moderate  leucn- 
cytosis,  and  deposits  of  hemosiderin  in  the  marrow  and  spleen. 
Similar  indications  were  obtained  long  ago  by  Mobitz  In  septic 
animals  whose  blood  at  flrst  showed  from  day  to  day  considerable 
variations  in  the  red  cells,  but  eventually  a  permanent  loss. 
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rwft  AvcTK  lyj-Ecriors  diseases. 


The*e  retuUa  leave  no  douhl  of  the  ctipacily  of  prolongrd  fentr  to 
deriroy  red  ecUn,  but  the  length  of  tinie  required  furni«hc»  opportunity 
for  fndom  ol/trr  thanpyrrxia  tn  intervene.  Consequently  Wwil'  coii- 
cludea  that  the  real  nature  of  the  oligocythotnia  in  x\k  curly  fubrilo 
process  is  litill  doubtful. 

Fever  \&  usually  acoonimnicd  by  marked  distnrbiiiice  of  the  coagu- 
lation  of  the  blood,  whiub  has  sometimes  been  found  tneri^used,  at 
others  diminished  or  entirely  inhibited.  From  the  studies  of  Schmidt 
and  his  pupils  it  has  been  shown  that  in  s(.>iitiu  fever  coagulation  is 
diminished  at  an  early  stage  and  increased  at  another  later  8tu»;. 
The  variations  depend,  according  to  Bojanus,  upon  changes  in  tnc 
quantity  either  of  librinoplastic  substances  or  of  fibrin  ferment,  and 
ore  winnected  with  the  presence  of  dissolved  Hb  in  Ihe  plasma.  In 
non-febrile  pyrexia,  insolation,  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  lost. 

Ohangea  iii  Chemical  Compositioa.  A  progressive  loss  of  alba- 
mins  of  the  blood  in  feiirilo  disc.ises  hag  been  noted  by  many 
obsurvcrs,  but  it  is  not  y<!t  kuoM'n  whether  the  loss  is  referable  to 
the  pyrexia  or  to  other  ossucialGd  factors.  Gather  favorable  dinioal 
conditions  for  deterniining  the  effects  of  fever  were  found  by  Stejakal 
in  a  case  of  intermittent  Kbatein's  disease,  in  which  during  the  febrile 
intervals  he  demonstrated  a  decrease  of  albumins  and  diminution  of 
ash  in  the  whole  blood,  in  the  serum,  and  in  the  red  cells. 

While  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  less  diffusible 
globulin  should  sulTer  less  than  the  albumin,  as  Gotlsclialk  otaims 
to  have  found  in  some  instances,  yet  Limbeck  and  I'ick  found  that 
no  general  rule  could  apply  to  variations  in  the  globulin  of  the  blood 
in  infectious  diseases.  A  contrary  conclusion  also  was  reacfaed  by 
Emmerich  and  Tsuboi,  who  found  the  globulin  of  the  blood  to 
diminisli  when  rabbits  are  being  immunineu  against  hog-cholera. 

ResiBtaDce  of  Red  Gells  in  Fever.  A  diminished  resiaianco  of 
the  red  cells  and  increased  isotonic  tension  of  the  plasma  were 
demonstrated  by  Marugliano  in  severe  anemia,  and  by  t'elli  iind 
Guarnieri  in  various  fevers,  while  the  morphologicnl  chanicicra 
which  indicate  this  change  in  the  red  cells  have  been  descnlKkl  by 
Maragliano,  Gabritschewsky,  and  Gniwilx.  Yet  the  resistance  of  iJio 
red  cells  is  not  found  diminished  in  all  fevers  and  may,  as  Limbeck' 
has  shown,  be  at  times  inrrea.scd.  While  Hamburger  has  shown 
that  the  resistance  of  the  red  cells  depends  princijKilly  u{wn  the 
oamotio  tension  of  the  plasma,  Demoor  refers  the  tow  reeislanoe  in 
fever  to  the  presence  tn  the  blood  of  bacterial  toxins  and  of  exeeu 
of  COy  while  I/iwit*  connects  it  more  closely  >vitb  changes  in  th« 
vessel  walls. 

Febrile  Hydremia.  A  marked  diminution  of  the  albumins  of  the 
plasma  lia.s  been  demonstrated  in  many  infectious  diseases  by  Bam- 
murKchla)^,  Linibwik,-  Biemacki,'  Wendclstadt,  and  others,  and  has 
been  referred  not  to  increase  in  the  total  bulk  of  water  in  the  blood, 
but  to  dcstructiou  of  albumins  in  the  febrile  process.  Herz  believes 
further  that  tho  febrile  hydremia  is  characterized  also  by  swelling  trf 
the  red  cells  with  corresponding  oligoplaamia,  and  Limbeck  and 
Htcindler  fonnd  the  volume  of  the  serum  in  three  healthy  subjects 
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lo  average  72. G  per  ceut.,  while  in  eight  acute  febrihi  caaes  it  fell  to 
au  average  of  54.8  per  ceut.  On  the  other  hand,  I'feiffer  denies 
that  the  red  oella  swell  id  febrile  diseases,  finding  rather  that  they 
sliriuk,  and  Biernacki  denies  the  existence  of  any  uniform  febrile 
hydremia.  The  conoluaions  of  each  of  the  above  observers  appear 
to  be  justified  by  their  results,  and  their  conflicting  opinions  must 
be  referred  to  technical  errors  or  to  particular  conditions  existing  in 
the  subjects  of  their  study. 

Alkalescence.  Abundant  sources  of  acid  metabolic  products  are 
believed  to  exist  in  fever  as  a  result  of  imjierfect  oxidatiou  of  albu- 
mins and  the  formation  thereby  of  fatty  and  lactic  acids,  as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  acids  as  a  result  of  bacterial  growth.  Numerous 
observations,  also,  by  Senator,  v.  Jaksch,  Kraus,  Klemperer,  and 
others,  have  ap[jarently  shown   by  different   methods  that   febrile 

Erooesses  are  regularly  marked  by  diminished  alkalescence  of  the 
lood.  Yet  Minkowski  hoA  from  the  first  pointed  out  tlmt  at  the 
height  of  the  fever  the  loss  of  alkaleecenee  is  not  proportional  to  the 
pyrexia.  Limbeck  and  Steindier  in  a  large  series  of  febrile  subjects 
found  in  both  blood  and  seniin  variations  in  alkalescence  quite 
^vithin  normal  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lowy  and  Richter,  using  a  special  method 
which  they  claim  to  be  more  reliable  than  others,  find  that  in  a  cer- 
tain period  of  febrile  processes  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  liypo- 
leucooytosis  the  blood  shows  an  increase  and  not  a  decrease  of  alka- 
leseence.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  not  yet  explained,  but 
Lowy'a  results  have  been  verified  by  LiUvit,  Biernacki,^  and  Strauss. 

Important  contributions  to  the  subject  were  made  by  Fodor  and 
Rigler.  These  observers  found  th.it  the  serum  of  rabbits  infected 
with  anthrax  at  first  shows  an  increase  of  alkalescence,  but  after 
twenty-four  hours  a  rapid  and  marked  diminution.  With  rabies  the 
alkalescence  diminished  from  the  first.  Between  the  quantity  of 
diphtheria  toxin  injected  and  the  final  loss  of  alkalinity  therefrom 
they  found  a  parallel.  lujections  of  vaccine  increased  the  alkales- 
cence for  seven  to  eight  days,  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  for  only  forty- 
eight  hours.  Since  the  alkalinity  of  the  serum-ash  did  not  vary 
with  that  of  the  serum  they  concluded  that  the  property  dejwnds  on 
the  presence  of  organic  substances.  Other  important  studies  of  the 
alkalesoence  of  the  blood  by  Cantani,  Calabrese,  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  important  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  are 
dependent  leas  ujwn  fever  than  uiron  other  obscure  chemical  processes. 

Lowlt"^  coTK/udea  that  Ute  nlkalesecnue  of  Ike  blood  may  be  tTicreased 
at  one  lime  anil  iHmlniihrit  al  anothrr  jieriml  of  an  Infeefiom  disea-ne, 
that  tlirHproprrd/  !"  imf  .Ippnulni!  in  aiu/  l"r'/'-  mnwrc  upon  the  hiico- 
vyiex,  and  thai  k-  si'/i.ijh-.iw''  /.-  sH'/  inu'.rp/-in,.'i!. 

Action  of  Bacteria  and  Their  Products  on  the  Blood.  Many 
of  the  phenomena  classed  among  the  effects  of  fever  on  the  blood 
can  be  directly  traced  in  ])art  to  the  action  of  bacteria  and  bacterial 
pnvducts  which  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  febrile  process. 

Bouchard  has  demonstrated  for  the  bodies  of  baciUua  pyoct/aneaa, 
and  Gley  and  Charrin  for  their  filtered  products,  a  vasoconstricting 
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action,  and  therefore  a.  tendency  to  concentrate  the  blood.  An 
increased  Row  of  lyiupli  and  probably  a  similar  concentrating  effect 
upon  the  blood  lias  been  shown  to  follow  the  injeoLion  into  aiiinmls 
of  peptone  and  animal  extracts,  by  Heidenhain ;  of  tuberculin, 
pyocyanin,  pneuniotoxin,  by  Gartner  and  Ronier.  Rapid  varisiions 
in  the  gravity  of  the  blood  have,  in  GrawitzV  hands,  followed  the 
injection  of  cultures  of  cholera,  diphtheria,  and  pyogenic  organisms. 
Small  doses  of  toxins  of  various  bacteria  were  found  by  Bianchi  and 
Mariotti  to  increase  the  isotonic  tension  of  the  blood  quite  beyond 
normal  limits,  while  lai^  doses  of  many  germs  or  even  small  injec- 
tions of  baciUua  typlwauH  had  the  opposite  effect, 

Specilio  bacterial  products,  toxalbumins,  bactcrioproteins,  and 
ptomains  are  believed  by  most  observers  to  be  the  active  agent  in 
the  destruction  of  the  albumins  of  blood  and  tissues  in  infectiouB 
diseases,  acting  at  times  without  the  accompaniment  of  fever  (Muller). 

As  a  specifio  effect  of  the  chemotaotic  action  of  bacteria  and  their 
products  upon  the  white  blood  cells  there  is  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  of  leucocytosis,  the  significance  of  which  is  considered  in 
another  section. 

Conclusions  Regardinff  the  Blood  in  Fever.  From  the  fore- 
going brief  review  it  will  be  seen  that  i\\v  changes  in  the  blood  in 
fever  form  an  extremely  complex  subject,  about  which  our  knowledge 
is  still  rather  fragmentary.  The  same  phenomena  hiive  been  enmun- 
tered  in  different  lines  of  investigation  and  attributed  to  different 
single  factors,  though  i)robabIy  referable  to  many.  While  some 
main  fact^  are  rather  distinctly  apparent,  other  micstions  must  remain 
undecided  nntil  fully  adequate  technical  methods  are  devised. 

DeoreoM  or  relative  increase  in  the  proportion  of  red  c-Ua,  but 
ending  always  in  a  loss  in  iheir  total  numbers,  must  be  accepted  as 
accompanying  at!  cases  of  pyrexia,  although  requiring  some  t' 
become  clearly  apparent. 

CoaffuiabUitif  varifH  in  different  stages  of  febrile  diseases,  but  is 
not  clearly  connected  with  the  pyrexia  as  such. 

The  pn^re».sive  htm  of  albwii'm  of  the  blood  is  probably  essentially 
connected  with  the  febrile  process,  but  occurs  in  increased  degree 
when  the  fever  is  of  infectious  origin. 

Febrile  hydrema  is  an  accidenlaf  condition  which  may  or  may  not 
occur  as  a  result  of  tlie  loss  of  albumins  of  the  blood.  IJlminuihetl 
rf^ittaitoe  of  reil  oeUs  occtirs  in  the  majority  of  fevers,  and  depends  on 
u  variety  nf  factors.  Varuition»  In.  (ilhiUmty  are  fnKjUent  and  con- 
siderable in  fever,  but  are  not  proportional  either  to  the  height  of  the 
teni{>emture  or  to  the  toxic  condition  of  the  bloo*!. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PNEUMONIA.     DIPHTHERIA. 

PNEUMONIA. 

The  gross  characters  of  the  blood  in  pneumonia  were  accurately 
described  by  Piorry,  who  noted  the  prompt  and  firm  clotting  due  to 
excess  of  fibrin,  while  the  distinct  crusta  phlogwtica,  most  marked 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  days,  was  the  earliest  recorded  observa- 
tion concerning  the  leucocytosis  of  this  disease.  Fibrin  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  abundant  in  nearly  all  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  very 
much  increased  in  the  great  majority.  The  excess  often  continues 
beyond  defervescence.  In  very  severe  cases  without  leucocytosis, 
fibrin  is  usually  deficient  (Turk*). 

The  total  volume  of  blood  is  probably  somewhat  reduced  in  severe 
cases  of  pneumonia,  owing  to  the  concentration  which  occurs  in  fever, 
from  cyanosis,  and  from  the  loss  of  cells  and  plasma  in  the  exudate. 
Evidences  of  this  concentration  have  accimiulated  from  several  sources, 
among  which  are :  the  increase  in  specific  gravity  during  the  height 
of  the  process  (Monti,  Berggrun),  and  the  persistence  of  a  high  pro- 
portion of  red  cells  and  lib  which  usually  continues  until  the  crisis, 
after  which  there  is  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

Largo  exudations  into  the  lungs  are  believed  by  Bollinger  to 
re<luee  the  cjuantity  of  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  oligemia  may 
usually  be  noted  at  autopsy.  In  05  per  cent,  of  his  cases  marked 
diminution  of  bloo<l  was  thus  noted  at  the  postmortem  examination, 
a  loss  which  was  fully  explained  by  the  extent  of  the  exudate,  which 
averaged  over  1000  grin,  in  weight. 

The  Red  Cells.  Although  destruction  of  red  cells  undoubtedly 
occurs  in  the  disease,  as  shown  bv  the  increased  excretion  of  hydro- 
bilirubin,  and  the  occasicmal  ap|K?arance  of  jaundice,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  red  cells  remains  high  during  the  active  febrile  period,  when 
this  destruction  is  taking  place,  to  diminish  only  when  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  fall.  This  result  can  he  referred  only  to  the  concen- 
trating effects  of  fever,  exudation,  and  local  vasomotor  phenomena, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  other  infectious  fevers. 

In  spite  of  these  compliciiting  factors  the  red  cells  usually  show  a 
slight  but  steady  decline  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  f)f  Sorensen,  Hoeckinan,  Ilalla,  Tumas,  Sadler,  and  others. 

Slight  polycythemia  (maximum  7,000,000)  frecjuently  appears  in 
the  reports  of  Sadler,  while  Sorensen  ol)served  an  increase  of  red 
cells  during  the  febrile  period  in  one  case.  The  decrease  of  red  cells 
often  occurs  suddenly  with  the  crisis,  Tumas  reporting  one  case  with 
a  fall  of  GOO.OOO  on  the  dav  of  defervescence.     The  diminution  con- 
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tinues  for  a  verv  variable  period  depending  upon  somewhat  complex 
factoi's,  but  commonly  ceases  within  ten  to  fourteen  days,  or  in  mild 
cases  much  sooner. 

The  grade  of  anemia  established  is  usually  not  very  marked.  In 
many  recorded  e&li mates  the  loss  of  cells  did  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
error.  A  loss  of  500,000  to  1,000,000  is  not  uncommon,  while  a  re- 
duction of  2,000,000  cells  is  recorded  by  several  observers.  Such 
changes  in  the  red  cells,  however,  must  be  interpreted  with  great 
caution.  Tliere  was,  for  instance,  a  loss  of  2,000,000  cells  in  one  of 
Sadler^s  cases,  yet  no  anemia  was  established,  as  the  blood  had  been 
concentrated  and  the  lowest  count  was  5,100,000. 

Morpliological  changes  in  the  red  cells  are  usually  slight.  Poly- 
chromasia  is  seen  in  the  severe  cases  only. 

Nucleated  red  celi>s  were  present  in  seven  of  Turk's  eighteen 
cases.  These  were  usually  normoblasts,  occasionally  megaloblasts. 
The  cases  were  all  verv  severe,  but  onlv  one  of  the  seven  was  fatal. 
A  similar  phenomenon  may  occur  in  other  severe  infections. 

The  Hb  suffers  considerably  more  than  the  red  cells,  being  almost 
invariably  reduced  after  defervescence,  but  in  the  absence  of  compli- 
cations seldom  falling  below  65  per  cent. 

Chemistry..  The  specific  gravity  was  found  to  remain  normal  or 
iA)  distinctly  increase  during  the  febrile  i)eriod  in  nine  children  studied 
by  Monti  and  Berggrun.^  The  albumins  of  the  blood  were  slightly 
diminished,  while  those  of  the  serum  were  normal  or  increased  in 
seven  cases  reported  by  v.  Jaksch.^ 

The  toxicity  of  the  blood  mrum  was  found  much  increased  in  pneu- 
monia and  other  infectious  diseases  by  Albu,  w4io  locates  the  poisonous 
principle  in  the  albumins  of  the  serum. 

Leucocytes.  Leucocytosis  appears  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  pneumonia,  failing  only  in  very  mild  attacks  and  in  very  severe 
infections  with  feeble  reaction  and  bad  prognosis,  and  when  some  pre- 
existing conditions  have  already  excited  leucocytosis  or  debilitated 
the  system.  In  leukemia  a  complicating  pneumonia  reduces  the 
leucocytes,  while  the  onset  of  pneumonia  in  the  course  of  some  infec- 
tious diseases  is  not  alwavs  traceable  in  the  blood. 

Although  the  leucocytosis  of  pneumonia  w^as  noted  by  Virchow, 
Nasse,  and  other  early  writers,  its  closer  study  was  begun  by  iSorensen 
in  187G,  and  continued  by  Boeckman,  Halla,  Tumas,  Hayem,  and 
Limbeck.* 

Even  Boeckman  (1881)  gathpred  from  the  literature  that  most  febrile  diseases 
are  accompanied  'oy  leiicocytosij*,  and  that  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Halla  noted  that  the  leucocytosis  is  not  proportional  to 
the  fever,  having  encountered  three  cases  without  leucocytosis,  all  fatal. 
Hayem  and  Limbeck  followed  the  course  of  the  leucocytosis  over  considerable 
periods,  pointed  out  relations  between  the  grade  of  leucocytosis  and  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  discussed  the  time  and  manner  of  its  disappearance, 
and  reported  other  fatal  cases  without  leucocytosis. 

Limbeck's  study  was  especially  minute  and  he  was  able  to  detect  a  fall  in 
the  leucocytosis  some  hours  before  the  crisis,  and  to  note  the  absence  of  any 
change  during  pseudocrises.  He  drew  the  important  general  deduction  that 
leucocytosis  precedes  and  is  a  part  of  the  inflammatory  exudate,  and  that  non- 
exudative  diseases  are  unaccompanied  by  leucocytosis.    Rieder,  in  1892,  was 
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probably  llie  first  to  demonstrHte  that  the  leucocyloiis  of  pneumonia  u  nut 
(letermined  by  the  heif[ht  of  the  fever  or  the  extent  of  the  exudate,  but  de- 
peuils  upuQ  the  intvnaity  of  the  infection  anil  the  degree  of  resiitance  of  the 
subject,  and  thiB  view  was  fully  supported  xliortly  ahvrward  in  the  writer's 
series  of  cases. 

Since  Limbeck's  study  the  leucocytosis  of  pneuraaDia  has  been  a  &vorite 
field  of  invettigation.  so  that  an  extensive  literature  in  innny  languaKen  has 
accumulated,  and  many  interesting  and  important  details  have  been  added  lo 
the  knowledge  uf  the  subject. 

Course  of  the  Leucocytosla.  Ijeucocytosis  appears  very  early  iu 
the  course  of  pneumonia,  simultaneously  with  tlie  chill,  according  to 
Kleiu  ;  ppece<ling  the  exudation,  according  to  Limbeck,  and  having 
repeatedly  been  found  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  In  one  of  the 
ivriter'a  canes  25,000  cells  were  oouoted  within  four  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  the  first  symptom,  a  sharp  chill,  while  Kieder  and  Laehr 
found  a  marke<l  increase  within  six  hours  of  the  chill.  Theoretically 
the  leuoooytosis  should  be  preceded  by  a  jieriod  of  hypoleuoooytoais, 
but  this  period  has  never  been  observed  clinically,  except  in  fatal 
cases  with  prolonged  byi>oleucooytosi!i. 

The  maximum  ina-etue  is  reached  usually  just  before  the  crisis 
(Hayem,  Klein,  Bieganski),  but  has  been  observed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  disease  or  on  succeeding  days.  When  the  leucocytes  increase 
slowly  they  usually  diminish  slowly,  and  the  disease  dcfervesces  by 
lysis.  Peculiar  oases  of  roarked  severity  in  which  there  was  no  dia- 
tlnot  leuoocytosis  until  the  tenn>erature  began  to  fall  are  reported  by 
Bi^nski  and  Turk. 

Duping  the  high  febrile  movement  there  is  usually  little  alteration 
in  the  leucocytosia,  but  exteni;ion  of  the  lesion  to  other  lobes,  or  to 
adjoining  serous  mcmbrauea,  may  cause  insular  rises  in  the  count. 
Yot  in  a  case  in  which  bronchial  breathing  passed  successively  up 
one  aide  of  the  chest  and  down  the  other,  the  writer  found  rather 
uniform  and  high  leucooylosia.  In  six  cases  Jjambert  found  the 
leucocytes  doubled  in  numbers  with  tlie  advent  of  empyema,  which 
sometimes  failed  to  raise  the  teinj»eratnre  or  give  pnysical  signs. 
Empyema  caused  a  greater  increase  of  leucocytes  than  did  extension 
of  the  lesion  to  new  lobes,  or  resolution. 

A  few  hours  before  or  after  crisis  the  leucocytes  liegin  to  diminish 
rapidly,  sometimes  falling  from  a  high  to  a  normal  figure  within 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  tliere  are  commonly  some  slight  oscilla- 
tions. Puring  lysis  the  reduction  of  leuoocytes  usually  keeps  pace 
with  the  tcniperature,  hut  I^imbeok's,  Laehr'a,  and  Billings''  chnrls 
show  some  markcil  upward  curves  of  the  leuoocytes  after  lynis.  Such 
rifles  are  most  often  due  to  oomplicalions  (Kuhnau').  Several  of 
Ijitmbert'fl  oases  showed  very  pronounced  increase  of  leuoocytes 
(maximum  100  per  cunt.)  as  resolution  began. 

In/aial  otue»  there  is  often  a  oontinnous  increase  (Pick),  but  some- 
times the  leucocytes  are  high  at  first,  but  steadily  diminish  as  the 
patient  grows  worse  (Bieganski,  Uie^ler),  while  in  many  fatal  i 
there  is  no  leuoocytosis.  Ifayem  believed  that  in  fatal  casett  without 
leuoocytosis  the  lesion  is  "less  exudative,"  but  subsequent  reports 
have  shown  this  view  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  <: 
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Alcoholisru,  virulent  infection,  and  old  age  are  more  important 
factors.  In  four  sucli  cases  of  the  writer  the  lesion  was  of  the 
usual  type.  In  one  of  these,  although  the  e:(udate  was  considerahle, 
the  marrow  of  the  ribs  and  vertebras  failed  to  sliow  the  usual  hyper- 
plasia. 

Paeudoa-igea  usually  have  no  effect  upon  the  leueocytosis  (Limbeck, 
Klein,  Laehr,  Bieganski),  but  Turk  and  others  have  shown  that  this 
is  not  an  invariable  ru!e. 
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The  grado  of  lencocytoBia  is  usually  considerable,  and  is  affected  by 
several  factors.  Hayem  found  in  mild  cases  6000  to  12,000  leuco- 
cytes, in  moderately  severe  cases  18,000  to  20,000,  and  in  very  severe 
cases  a  maximum  of  36,000.  In  children  the  increase  is  usually 
greater  than  in  adults  (Monti,  Berggrun,  Felsenthal).  Severe  un- 
complicated cases  often  show  50,000  cells,  while  some  writers  have 
found  purulent  complications  with  many  of  the  high  leucocytoses, 
especially  when  the  temperature  is  relatively  low  (Smith).  The 
highest  figures  appear  to  he  llo,000,  recorded  by  Laehr,  is  a  peculiar 
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cuse  with  delayed  resolution.  The  /rivr  and  the  leuoocytosis  often 
ruD  parallel,  but  there  arc  nunierons  individual  exoeptions  to  lliia 
geaeral  rule,  the  moHt  signitieant  of  which  are  the  fatal  oases,  show- 
ing normal  or  diminished  leucocytes.  The  extent  of  the  exudate  has 
considerably  more  influence  upon  the  leucocvtes,  as  first  shown  by 
Limbeck.  Although  contrary'  conclusions  mive  been  reached  by 
many  ^vriters  reviewing  short  series  of  cases,  it  nevertheless  remains 
true  that  the  leucocytnsis  in  general  bears  a  ratlier  close  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  exudate.  In  the  writer's  cases,  eejiecially  in  those 
which  came  to  autopsy,  this  rule  was  readily  verified,  although  its 
application  to  individual  cases  proved  unsafe.  Thus,  in  sixty-three 
cases  in  which  one  lobe  was  affected  the  average  number  of  leuco- 
cytes was  20,000;  in  twenty-four  cases  with  two  lobes  iuvolved, 
22,700;  in  twelve  cases  with  three  lubes,  25,000;  in  one  case  with 
four  lol>cs,  27,000,  and  in  one  in  which  there  was  bronchial  breath- 
ing over  the  entire  back  of  chest,  32,000.  lu  ten  cases  with  lesions 
extending  to  the  pleura  (empyema),  perioardium,  and  jieritoneum  the 
averaife  was  17,000 — a  tendency  toward  bypoleucocytosis  beginning 
to  appear. 

The  degree  of  tiyidemic.  reaction  to  tlm  ditease  chiefly  determines  the 
grade  of  leiicocytosis.  This  view,  first  clearly  stated  by  Kieder,  has 
been  fully  verified  by  many  observers,  and  embodies  the  true  mean- 
ing of  teucooytosis  in  infectious  diseases.  In  forty-seven  oases 
marked  by  vigorous  systemic  reaction  (temperature  105°,  full  pulse, 
sthenic  oondition),  the  writer  found  an  average  of  30,000  leuoocytea ; 
in  twenty-seven  moderate  oases  {tem]>erature  below  105",  symptoms 
less  severe),  the  average  was  20,000 ;  in  twenty-seven  oasas  with 
defloient  reaction,  iKKK),  while  in  twelve  asthenic  cases  the  leucocytes 
were  subnormal. 

The  HignificanuF  of  hypiiteucucjrtiwix,  DWrved  in  many  rntal  casm,  haa  been 
demciiiotriit«d  in  vnrinuH  (•Kp^riineiiliil  infections  like  tliu»e  Rlni]ie<l  by  Tachin- 
towiicb,  who  fomid  tlist  mbbitH  die  without  leurocytniis  wlien  inncubted 
with  viruWnt  ciilturi:ii  nl'thi'  piiriimordccuii,  but  with  utienunted  cultures  Iherp 
if  leucorytiisiit  ami  the  nnimaU  u^uully  rcciiver. 

Trpei  of  Ii«iicocyt«B  In  Pneumonia.  At  the  heiglit  of  nearly  all 
w«ll-mnrke<]  leucocytoses  in  pneumonia  lhej>oly nuclear  neutrophile 
cells  form  SO  to  )I5  per  cent,  of  the  cells.  Turk  cinmted  as  high  as 
96.5  per  cent,  of  these  cells,  and  they  are  frctjuently  above  90  per 
o<;iit.  This  high  proportion  may  be  seen  when  the  leucocytosia  is 
^flight  or  absent,  hut  is  usually  most  marked  when  the  white  cells  are 
ver}'  iiumemus.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  reduction, 
relative  or  often  absolute,  of  lymphoovtes  to  2  to  4  jwr  cent.  The 
large  mononuclear  cells  usually  {lersist  in  oonsidorabte  numbern 
(Turk),  mnv  sometimes  be  distiiiotly  increased  (Klein),  and  are 
never  entirely  absent  (.lez). 

The  eosinophile  cells  at  ihc  height  of  the  leuoocytosis  are  always 
very  scnuty  and   freiiuently  cannot   Iw  found  after  vers-  prolonged 
search  (/Appert,  Turk).     Becker,  being  unable  to  find  n 
nhilc  cells  m  fatal  cases,  eonchide<l  that  their  complete  diAii]i|M^trau( 
IS  an  unfavorable  sign. 
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Instead  of  polynuolear  leucxwytoais  there  may  be  well-marked 
lymphocytosis,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Cabot,  in  which  in  a  child 
aged  six  years  there  were  66  per  cent,  of  lymphocytes  among  94,600 
white  cells.  Stienon  refers  to  similar  cases,  and  the  writer  and 
others  have  observed  such  inflammatory  lymphocytoaes  in  diphtheria. 
During  defeircscence  the  polynuolear  cells  aiminish  rapidly,  usually 
to  a  high  normal  proportion,  at  wliicli  they  are  apt  to  remain  several 
days.  The  lymphocytes  at  the  same  time  increase  in  proportion,  and 
often  in  numbers,  reaching  their  normal  figures  also  after  a  few  days. 


The  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  are  usually  overabundant  at  this 
stage,  reaching  16  per  cent,  in  one  of  Turk's  cases,  and  constituting 
the  "  lai^e-cellcd  lymphocytosis  "  described  by  Klein  at  this  period, 
Eosinophile  cells  usually  reappear  in  scanty  numbers  on  the  day 
before  defervescence,  or  rarely  a  day  earlier  (Turk).  Distinct  post- 
critical  eosinophilia  occurs  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  cases  (Zappert, 
Bicganski),  but  not  in  all  (Turk). 

In  severe  cases  without  leucocytosis    the  polynuclear  cells   are 
usually  rebtively  increased  (Kie<ler),  but  may  be  normal  (Billings). 
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Very  often  in  such  cases  there  in  a  niixlerate  leucocytosis  duHug  or 
after  defervescence  (Laehr). 

Degener&tive  CIiangeB  in  Leucocytes  in  Pneumonia.  Klein  described 
numerous  "  leucocyte  shadows"  in  severe  pneumonia.  They  are 
seen  in  other  infectious  diseases,  especially  diphtheria,  and  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  degenerative  elianges  in  tissue  oells  which  mark  the 
atatua  in/edioati».  Glytrogen  fframtlet  in  the  leucocytes  have  been 
found  in  considerable  abundance  by  Livteratn  and  others,  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  height  of  the  leucoc\-toftu. 

Myelocytes  were  found  by  Turk  in  nearly  all  ca.'ies.  They  were 
moat  abundant  about  the  time  of  defervescence,  and  onoe  reached  a 
proportion  of  11.9  per  cent,  amoug  8800  cells, 

Ffouliar  eielU  ("  reiziingsfornieu  )  of  large  or  small  size,  with  single 
or  double  uuclei,  staining  densely  and  «nth  a  brownish  tinge  by  the 
triaoid  mixture,  are  described  by  Turk  as  of  fre<[uent  occurrence,  and 
as  resulting  from  abnormal  sliniiilati'Jii  of  blood -forming  tissues. 

Applications  in  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis.  The  \'ery  numerous  situa- 
tions in  which  the  exaniinution  of  the  bloixl  is  of  great  vchie  in  the 
diagnosis  of  uneumonia  have  been  pointed  out  by  numerous  wrilera. 
It  is  especially  in  such  acute  uncomplicated  infectious  that  the  results 
of  examination  of  the  blood  are  tn  be  relied  upon,  but  even  here  a 
word  of  warning  is  needed  against  too  implicit  confidence  in  this  or 
any  other  isolated  clinical  sign,  while  it  U  eitpeciiiJl}/  unwi«r  to  transfer 
to  ot/ter  fiflds  in  blood  analystn  the  raiher  pmitire  rtde»  wkkh  may 
tuuaily  be  applied  to  the  ehnnget  in  the  kucoeytee  in  pneuvionin. 

Barring  mild  cases,  and  those  fatal  ones  in  which  there  is  no 
increase  of  white  cells,  leucocytosis  is  an  invariable  accom))animent 
of  pneumonia,  and  its  absence  is,  therefore,  very  strong  negative 
eniience  against  uneumonia. 

When  present,  leucocytosis  excludes,  with  somewhat  less  certainty, 
a  considerable  class  of  diseases  which  are  not  usually  accompanied 
by  leuciM'vtosis.  These  are  priuoipally  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers, 
malaria,  acute  tuberculous  pnenmouia,  uncomplicated  influenza,  and 
the  cntarrhat  pneumonia  of  lulluenza  (Uieder). 

In  praffiuisia  a  slight  leucocytosis  indicates  a  mild  case,  while  in 
severe  cases  a  low  proportion  of  leucocytes  is  an  extremely  unfavor- 
able prognostic  sign.  This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Xikodse  and 
V.  Jaks^,  although  such  cases  had  previously  been  rejiorted  by 
Halla  and  Ilayeni.  Yet  absence  of  leucocytosis  a])[>ears  not  to  be 
so  unfavorable  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Out  of  fiftv-seven  severe 
oases  without  leucocytosis,  rei>orted  by  Halla,  Ilayeni ,'Ijaehr,  Ewing, 
Sadler,  Itieganski,  Zanpcrt,  Turk,  Billings,  Caliot,  only  forty-four 
died,  although  all  of  tliem  were  uniLsually  severe  cases.  Lambert 
points  out  that  some  severe  cases  may  show  absence  of  leucocytosis 
in  the  first  examination,  but  later  a  well-marked  increase,  whereas  a 
oontinuoualy  low  or  decreasing  number  of  white  cells,  as  reported  in 
three  of  his  patients,  is  probably  seen  only  in  fatal  eases. 

The  persistence  of  leucocytosis  may  be  of  value  in  distinguishing 
pseiidocrisea,  but  Bi^anski,  Turk,  and  othera  have  seen  the  leaco- 
oytes  Eall  during  a  pseudocrisis.     Continuous  or  ittoreasing  leuooojr- 
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tosis  after  defervescence  often  indicates  a  relapse  or  complication. 
The  reappearance  of  eosinophile  cells  indicates  that  the  lesion  has 
passed  its  acme. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Blood  in  Pneumonia.  That  infection  with 
the  pneumococcus  may  often  take  the  form  of  a  general  blood  infec- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  clinical  course  of  virulent  infections  in  man 
and  animals  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  micro-organism 
in  the  blood  of  the  cadaver.  Similar  indications  are  found  in  the 
report  by  Netter  and  Levy  of  finding  the  pneumococcus  in  the  blood 
of  a  dead  fetus  whose  mother  had  died  of  septicemia^  and  by  the 
discovery  of  the  same  germ  in  the  milk  of  a  nursing  woman  who 
was  attacked  by  pneumonia  (Bozzolo). 

Numerous  bacteriological  studies  of  the  blood  during  life  have 
shown  also  that  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  severe  cases  the  pneu- 
mococcus may  be  obtained  in  culture  by  the  usual  procedure. 

Sittmann  obtained  the  largest  proportion  of  positive  results,  4  out  of  16  cases 
examined,  three  of  which  were  fatal  and  gave  signs  during  life  of  general  sep- 
ticemia. Similar  cases  of  pneumococcus  septicemia  are  reported  by  Belfanti, 
Netter,  Marchiafava  and  Bi^nami,  Goldscheider,  Grawitz,  Bacciochi,  and 
others,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  in  this  ^roup  of  infections  the  pneu- 
mococcus is  usuallv  to  he  found  in  the  blood  during  life.  Other  suocessiul  re- 
sults were  obtained  only  a  few  hours  before  death  from  pneumonia,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pneumococcus  in  the  blood  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ante-mortem  invasion  (Boulay). 

As  regards  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  blood  in  ordinary 
uncomplicated  lobar  pneumonia  evidence  has  steadily  increased  which 
indicates  that  this  disease  is  often  a  form  of  bacteremia,  but  the 
question  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled.  Most  of  the  early 
observers  were  unable  to  isolate  the  pneumococcus  from  the  circu- 
lating blood  in  any  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  The  following 
table  represents  the  more  important  work  in  this  field : 

Bactfrfological  Studies  of  Blood  in  Pneumonia. 


AutI 

Year. 

No.  of 
cases. 

16 

Positive 
Total. 

4 

results. 
Fatal. 

Negative  results. 

lor. 

Total. 
12 

Fatal. 

Sittmann 

Ift94 

8 

S 

Krans,  Kuhnau 

1897 

21 

2 

2 

19 

Kohn    . 

1897 

82 

9 

7 

23 

James.  Tuttle 

1898 

12 

0        , 

0 

12 

10 

Sello     . 

lb9S 

48 

12 

10 

27 

9 

White   . 

1899 

19 

16 

16 

8 

0 

Beco  .  . 

1899 

49 

7 

5 

42 

15 

Silvestrini,  Sertol 

i 

1900 

16 

15 

•  •• 

1 

Prochaska   . 

1900 

60 

50 

12 

0 

Pieraccini    . 

1900 

28 

11 

•  • 

17 

1 

1 

Landi,  Clonini    . 

1900 

27 

25 

•  •• 

2 

1 

Cole 

1902 

30 

9 

9 

21 

1 

4 

1 

f 

19 
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Prochaska's  results  were  remarkable,  as  he  claims  to  have  found 
the  pneumococcus  in  all  of  a  series  of  fifty  cases,  twelve  fatal.  He 
sowed  10  c.c.  of  blood  in  distinctly  alkaline  broth.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  cases  with  metastatic  inflammations,  staphylococcus 
aureus  or  streptococcus  were  found  associated  with  the  pneumococcus. 
Some  of  his  examinations  occurred  as  early  as  the  second  day.  He 
naturally  claims  that  bacteremia  is  invariable  in  the  disease,  but 
he  founa  no  relation  between  the  leucocytosis  and  the  grade  of  bac- 
teremia and  no  relation  to  prognosis. 

It  appears  premature  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  these 
varying  results.  Fraenkel  claims  to  have  verified  Prochaska's  con- 
clusions, but  Cole,  who  sowed  more  blood  than  Prochaska,  secured 
rather  few  positive  cultures.  None  of  the  recent  observers  mention 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  pneumococcus  from  the  strepto- 
coccus. 

From  these  studies  it  may  be  concluded  that  when  pneumonia 
leads  to  metastatic  inflammations  the  pneumococcus  is  frequently 
found  in  the  blood ;  that  in  some  cases  the  blood  is  invaded  just 
before  death ;  and  that  in  uncomplicated  pneumonia  the  pneumo- 
coccus is  rarely  found  in  the  blood  during  the  progress  of  the  lesion, 
and  that  when  it  is  present  the  disease  is  usually  fatal. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Red  Oells.  7Vi€  concentration  of  the  blood  demonstrated  to  a  slight 
degree  in  pneumonia  is  even  more  distinct  in  the  highly  febrile  stages 
of  diphtheria.  Grawitz  refers  the  tendency  to  a  lyninhogogic  action 
of  diphtheria  toxin  which  he  has  observed  clinically  and  experi- 
mentally to  cause  an  increase  in  the  si>ecific  gravity  of  the  blood. 
Although  Bouchut  found  an  average  of  4,300,000  cells  in  ninety- 
three  cases,  a  distinct  reduction,  yet  many  of  his  obser\'ation8  were 
made  late  in  the  disease,  and  individual  cases  often  showed  slight 
l>olycythemia.  Cuffer  reported  extreme  i)olycythemia,  7,200,000  to 
7,800,000  in  three  cases.  Later  observers,  especially  Morse  and 
Billinji^s,  have  closely  followtid  the  changes  in  the  red  cells,  finding 
high  normal  pro|>ortions,  5,100,000  to  5,^)00,000  during  the  first 
week.  In  the  sec^ond  week  Morse  found  even  higher  numbers,  once 
r),KOO,(MK),  while  Hillin<rs,  although  finding  an  average  loss  of  500,000 
cells,  encountered  some  ciises  with  distinct  {>olycythemia.  With 
the  fall  in  temperature  slight  anemia  apj>ears  in  many  cases,  but 
not  in  all.  IV)uehut  and  Hillings  ol)serv<?<l  losses  of  2,000,000  cells 
in  several  eases. 

Morphological  changes  in  th(*  re<l  cells  are  not  markeil,  but  when 
anenii.'i  <levelops  th(T(»  is  slight  polyehroniasia  and  the  usual  deficiency 
of  III).  Xueleate<l  red  (?ells  wen*  noted  by  Eng(»l.  The  Hb  is 
slightly  diniinisluNi  in  the  average  case,  l)ut  may  he  considerably 
re<luced  in  cases  which  have  lost  many  red  cells.  Billings  found  an 
av(»nige  lo^s  of  10  per  cent,  in  patients  not  receiving  antitoxin. 

The  Leucocytes.  The  early  ol)servers,  Bouchut,  Cuffer,  Pee, 
Halla,  LimlK»ck,  and  Kieiler,  fully  established  the  presence  of  leuco- 
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cytosis  in  diphtheria^  but  only  Bouchut  attempted  to  deduce  any 
rules  governing  its  occurrence.  He  observed  an  increase  in  all  cases^ 
usually  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  disease^  but  in  septicemic 
cases  the  increase  was  less  marked  and  the  prognosis  fatal.  In  view 
of  the  recent  observations  of  many  myelocytes  or  an  extreme  propor- 
tion of  lymphocytes  in  diphtheria,  Bouchut's  statement  that  the  blood 
of  diphtheria  may  be  "  leukemic  "  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  More 
detailed  studies  were  contributed  later  by  Gabritschewsky,  Morse, 
Ewing,-  Billings,^  Engel,  Schlesinger,  and  Fil^. 

The  leucocytosis  of  diphtheria  resembles  in  most  respects  that  of 
pneumonia.  It  begins  very  early  when  the  disease  develops  sud- 
denly, and  reaches  its  highest  point  within  one  or  two  days,  or  begins 
more  slowly  and  increases  steadily  for  several  days  or  until  death. 
It  probably  begins  earlier  and  reaches  its  acme  sooner  in  more  refrac- 
tory individuals,  with  whom  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  good. 

The  writer  observed  two  cases  without  leucocytosis  until  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days.  In  one  of  these  the  condition  was  probably  refera- 
ble to  prolonged  toxic  hypoleucocytosis,  and  the  patient  died  later. 
Not  infrequently  the  white  cells  begin  to  rise  only  after  deferves- 
cence, while  long  persistent  leucocytosis  is  also  of  rather  common 
occurrence.  In  favorable  cases  the  leucocytes  usually  diminish 
steadily  after  the  first  few  days.  In  fatal  cases  the  leucocytes  may 
steadily  increase  or  may  steadily  decrease  during  the  days  before  the 
fatal  issue,  or  there  may  be  no  leucocytosis. 

The  height  of  the  leucoc3rtosis  is  usually  considerable,  25,000  to 
30,000  cells  being  frequently  present  in  severe  cases.  The  majority 
of  fatal  cases  at  some  period  show  between  26,000  to  50,000  cells, 
hence  the  conclusion  of  Gabritschewsky  that  a  high  and  progressive 
leucocytosis  is  a  bad  prognostic  sign.  Mild  attacks,  especially  in 
adults,  may  not  show  any  increase.  The  writer  found  72,000  cells 
in  one  case  with  lymphocytosis,  while  in  a  peculiar  case  marked 
by  hemorrhagic  eruption  Felsenthal  counted  148,000 — possibly  an 
agonal  hyperleucocytosis.  The  grade  of  leucocytosis  is  little  affected 
by  the  fever,  but  in  many  cases  is  proportional  to  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  membrane.  It  may  be  distinctly  aflfected  by  pneumonia, 
but  the  writer  failed  to  find  any  uniform  lymphocytosis  when  the 
cervical  nodes  were  greatly  enlarged,  nor  did  tne  character  of  the 
infection,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  appear  to  influence  the  leucocytes 
(cf.  File).  In  general,  the  leucocytosis  of  diphtheria  is  less  marked 
than  that  of  pneumonia  with  equal  temperature,  and  less  than  that 
of  non-diphtheritic  angina  of  equal  extent  (Fil6). 

Types  of  Leucocytes  in  Diphtheria.  With  well-marked  leucocytosis 
the  polynuclear  neutrophile  cells  are  usually  much  increased  in  num- 
l)ers  and  proi)ortion.s,  but  they  very  seldom  reach  the  very  high  ratios 
seen  in  pneumonia,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  lymphocytosis.  Lifrnphocytcs,  probably  for  the  same  reason, 
are  relatively  more  abundant.  A  striking  lymphocytosis  occurred 
at  the  height  of  the  disease  in  two  of  the  writer's  cases,  in  one  of 
which  the  lymphocytes,  large  and  small,  formed  60  per  cent,  of 
72,000  leucocytes,  and  in  another  62  per  cent,  of  22,oO<J  cells.     In 
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neither  \\a&  there  marhed  enlargement  of  cervical  lympb  nodes.  Of 
unite  different  significants  ia  the  relative  lyniphocytogis  witboat 
increase  in  total  numbers  which  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  was  noted  by  Billings  in  a  fatal  case  without  leuco- 
cytosis,  and  by  Rieder  and  Filf-  during  convalescence.  EotinophUe 
cells  are  usually  reduced  in  proportions,  often  persist  in  low  nortoal 
ratio,  and  frenuenlly  cannot  oe  found  at  all.  Tliey  are  relatively 
more  numerous  than  in  pneumonia. 

Eogel  made  the  iiiteresting  observation  that  mtfehci/tee,  both 
neutrophile  and  eosinojihile,  are  frequently  present  in  the  blood  of 
diphtheria,  and  that  when  these  celb  form  over  2  per  cent,  the  \trog- 
nosiB  ia  very  unfavorable.  In  cases  which  recovered  the  myelocjtos 
never  formed  over  1.5  per  cent.,  white  in  seven  fatal  cases  they  ran 
from  3.6  per  cent,  to  14.6  i»Gr  cent.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
numbers  of  myelocytes  varied  greatly  from  day  to  day,  and  that 
eight  of  thirty-two  patients  died  with  few  or  no  myelocytes  in  the 
Wood. 

DefeneratlTe  cIiangeB  in  tlie  lencocytes  in  diphtheria  are  often  well 
markeil.  The  "  leucocyte  shadows  "  of  Klein  are  seen  in  all  severe 
infections  and  may  become  very  numerous  in  fatal  septic  cases. 
Even  before  the  cells  become  fragmented  many  of  them,  principally 
the  polyiiuclear  forms,  show  deficiency  of  chromatin  and  of  neutro- 
phile granules.  The  writer,  examining  the  blood  in  0.6  per  cent, 
salt  solution  tinged  with  gentian  violet,  fonud  a  striking  defioienoy 
of  chromatin  in  a  case  in  which  the  leucocytosis  disappeared  before 
death.  In  the  other  septic  and  fatal  cases  also  it  was  plainly  appar- 
ent, although  not  demonstmbic  in  less  severe  infections.  This  cliange 
in  the  leucocytes,  which  may  be  seen  in  other  infectious  diseases,  and 
especially  in  acute  leukenitn,  must  be  classed  with  the  general  celliihir 
degenerations  which  mark  the  gftUtig  in/ecdonw.  Its  significance  in 
diphtheria  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Gabritechewsky,  while  Fil4 
believes  that  these  pale-staining  oells  are  necrotic.  The  writer 
believes  that,  with  careful  techuique,  variations  in  the  staining 
capacity  of  leucocytes  may  be  made  of  value  in  prognosis. 

An  increased  acidophile  tendency  of  the  neutrophile  granules 
appeared  to  be  demonstrable  in  some  of  the  writer's  fatal  coses. 
Kanthack  has  also  noted  a  similar  change  in  the  staining  tendency 
of  the  pseud oeosiuoph lie  granules  in  rnlihits  which  had  received 
small  injoftions  of  miorobic  poisons. 

Effects  of  Antitoxin  apon  the  Blood  in  Diphtheria.  The  red 
cells  shiiw  no  distinct  or  uniform  effects  from  the  injections  of  anti- 
toxin, although  in  some  healthy  subjects  there  is  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion lasting  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  antitoxin, 
by  limiting  the  progress  of  the  infection,  tends  to  prevent  further 
destruction  of  blood  cells. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  of  antitoxin,  the  leucocytes, 
especially  the  (xjlynuclear  forms,  if  previously  abundant,  show  a 
marked  diuiimitiou,  and  in  most  cases,  although  the  leucocylosi« 
returns  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  it  seldom  reachej*  its 
previous  grade. 


The  writer  noted  the  nedoKOoo  \rf  Wwvvvt^  ;fc(Wr  ;Al^lilv\\i¥  V^  *U 
but  two  baal  Gft&es»  while  Seldetsin^^er  (vhiik)  U  im  «U  x^t  KU  v^x^mv* 
nations.  It  has  dbo  been  noted  by  Fih\  lu  ih^  wrilv^rV  s>il^^^  ll^ 
loss  was  from  4000  to  1-5,000,  but  SehWii^^MT  \4^*wrviKl  «^  Kvi*  svf 
20,000  within  seven  hoars  after  the  inieoii^^K  In  ^^m^  f^\tk\  s>im* 
the  use  of  antitoxin  i$  followed  imnieiluitely  bv  dUtiiuM  )\\|w^'Whw 
cytosis  (the  writer,  Gkmdobin).  The  «u>*t  J«\H^mW^  x^l^^^Mi  aH^^W 
a  steady  diminution  of  white  cells  after  tlio  iujet^lk^li  but  \\\  UVH^V)' 
fatal  cases  this  reduction  is  internipted  after  tho  thmi  or  fourth  \^\\ 
In  critical  cases  with  many  pale-staining  louiHH\Ytt¥  i\\^  writt^r  t\\\\\\\\ 
an  improvement  in  the  staining  quality  of  many  (mvIvumoIih^I'  \>^\U 
shortly  after  the  injection  of  antitoxin.  In  hoiuo  fntill  \>^^^  \\\U 
change  could  not  be  detected. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  EXANTHEMATA. 
VABIOLA. 

Red  Oells.  During  the  febrile  j)eriod  Hayem  found  ven*  little 
change  in  the  red  cells,  while  in  the  stage  of  suppuration  polycy- 
themia was  sometimes  to  be  noted.  Immediately  after  defervescence, 
when  the  destruction  of  blood  cells  through  the  septic  process  was 
no  longer  masked  by  the  concentrating  influence  of  fever,  the  red 
oells  snowed  a  sudden  reduction.  In  a  case  of  confluent  smallpox 
there  was  a  loss  of  2,000,000  cells.  In  a  fatal  case  before  death 
there  were  4,600,000  cells,  while  in  another,  markedly  hemorrhagic, 
there  were  only  2,000,000. 

Pick,  from  his  study  of  forty-two  cases,  found  ver)'  little  change 
in  the  red  cells  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  He 
failed  to  find  any  severe  anemia,  although  many  of  his  cases  were 
hemorrhagic  and  confluent.  In  severe  cases  which  recovered  the  red 
cells  remained  normal  before  the  eruption,  almost  invariably  increased 
during  the  suppurative  stage,  even  in  hemorrhagic  cases,  and  after 
defer\'escence  or  l>efore  death  were  rarely  found  much  below  their 
original  figure. 

The  usual  condition  of  the  blood  after  small {)0x  appears  to  l>e, 
therefore,  a  mild  form  of  chlorotic  anemia,  while  under  some  rather 
unusual  con<litions  this  anemia  mav  be<*ome  severe. 

Leucocytes.  Although  leucocytosis  was  demonstrated  in  the 
eruptive  stage  of  variola  by  Bn)uar<lel,  Hayem,  Halla,  and  Pee,  the 
det^iiled  knowknlge  of  the  subject  has  been  contributeil  princij>ally 
in  the  studies  of  Pick,  and  of  Courmont  and  Montagard. 

Mild  cases  of  vnrutfoid  with  scanty  eruption  ran  their  course,  under 
Pick's  observation,  with  normal  or  subnormal  numbers  of  leucocytes, 
but  when  suppuration  occurred  the  leucocytes  were  increased,  reach- 
ing in  one  c^ise  2(^,000. 

In  nearlv  all  of  Pick's  (^ises  of  variola  there  was  distinct  leucocv- 
tosis  beginning  with  the  appearance  of  v(»sicles,  increasing  as  the 
exudate  btMrame  purulent,  and  reaching  its  height  when  suppuration 
berame  mo^^t  active. 

In  cases  which  re(M)venM!  the  leucocvtes  returne<l  slowlv  to  the 
normal  as  .suppuration  subsided.  Abs<u»sses  fnH^juently  interrupted 
re(N)V(»ry  and  caus4»d  marked  exacerbations  of  the  leucmwtosis.  In 
s<»ven  of  eight  cases  <lyingof  pneumonia  thtTt?  was  a  rapid  and  steady 
decrease  of  leucocytes,  although  suppuration  continue<l.  The  grade 
of  lenco<'y tosis  was  usually  propf>rtionate  to  tin*  s(*verity  of  the  septic 
process. 
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Failing  to  find  ieuoocytosia  in  the  high  febrile  periods  of  tlie  early 
et&ges  of  aevere  cases,  Piclc  concluded  tb&t  variola  uncomplicated  doee 
uot  ttmd  to  produce  lencooytosis,  but  that  the  usual  leuoocytogis  is 
referable  to  secondary  infection.     This  conclusion  must  be  doubted. 

Courmont  and  Montagard  have  also  contributed  an  extensive  study 
of  the  blood  of  variola,  and  their  results  require  a  modification  in 
some  respects  of  the  conclusions  of  Pick.  They  observed  a  mixed 
leuoocytosis  with  excess  of  lymphocytes  in  nearly  all  cases,  beginning 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  eruption,  reaching  its  acme  in  the  pustular 
stage,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  slowly  declining.  In  uncompli- 
cated cases  the  leucocytosis  was  usuallv  slight,  and  varied  between 
111,000  to  20,000,  hut  once  reached  33,000  before  the  development 
of  any  pustules.  In  confluent  and  fatal  cases  there  were  usually 
more  than  20,000  leucocytes.  In  hemorrhagic  cases  the  leucocytosis 
was  usually  more  marked,  and  in  two  cases  reached  39,000  and 
41,lX)0  on  the  fourth  day,  the  day  of  death.  In  some  fatal  cases  the 
leucocytes  tended  to  diminish  markedly  toward  the  end  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  19,700  on  the  ninth  day  to  2500  four  hours  before  death. 
In  subjects  who  had  never  been  vaccinated  the  leucocytosis  was 
distinctly  greater  than  in  vaccinated  subjects. 

The  increase  affected  principally  the  lymphocytes,  the  polynnclear 
cells,  with  few  exceptions,  being  below  normal  in  ]>ercentage,  though 
usually  increased  in  actual  nuoibers. 

They  properly  distinguish  between  pustulation  and  true  secondary 
siippumtive  complications,  such  as  boils  and  abscesses.  The  former 
condition  did  not  increase  the  percentage  of  polyouclear  cells, 
although  the  pustules  constantly  yielded  streptococci  in  cultures. 
Boils  and  ahsces.ses,  however,  usually  ran  the  percentage  of  poly- 
nuclear  cells  above  normal.  They  conclude  from  these  observations 
that  pustulation  is  not  the  result  of  secondary  infection  of  the  skin, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  true  variolous  jirocess. 

In  a  detailed  study  of  the  varieties  of  leucocytes  occnrring  in 
variola,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  new  cells  are  medium-sized 
lymphocytes  which  constitute  usually  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  white 
cells.  The  authors  attribute  great  importance  to  the  presence  of  5 
to  10  per  cent,  of  very  large  mononuclear  non-granular  leucocytes  in 
the  blood  of  variola.  Seutrophile  myelocytes  were  never  absent, 
occurring  in  an  average  of  3  per  cent,  of  all  cells,  with  extremes  of 
2  to  16  per  cent.  Marked  eosinophilia  was  observed  in  one  hemor- 
rhagic case  which  recovered  under  serum  therapy.  On  the  second 
day  in  a  fatal  case  15,000  white  cells  were  counted,  of  which  3  per 
cent,  were  mast-cells.  A  few  nucleated  red  cells  were  always  to  be 
found,  except  in  infants,  most  numerously  in  hemorrhagic  cases.  As 
the  diagnostic  features  of  the  blood  iu  variola,  much  reliance  was 

i>laoed  upon  the  presence  of  lymphocytosis  with  excess  of  very 
orge  cells  and  associated  with  nentrophile  myelocytes  io  moderate 
proportion. 

Very  similar  results  were  obtained  bv  Weil,  who  found  slight 
leucocytosis,  6000  to  10,000,  in  six  cases;  6000  to  15,000  in  thir- 
teen oases;  15,000  to   20,000  in  nine;  20,000  to  25,000  in  three ; 
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25,000  to  30,000  in  three ;  30,000  lo  35,000  in  one ;  above  35,0(Kl  iu 
one.  The  leucocytoniB  was  most  marked  at  the  period  of  vettiriila- 
tion,  while  with  pastulation  the  leuoooytes  increased  or  diminu^lied 
or  remained  stationary.  In  cases  which  were  fatal  without  complica- 
Uons  there  was  usually  a  diminution  of  leucocytes  before  death.  The 
increase  of  large  mononuclear  rells  and  myelocytes  waa  characterir-tic, 
esi»flially  in  cases  ending  in  streplocM)ccus  septicemia.  In  the  pas- 
tules  he  found  10  to  20  [wr  cent,  of  mononuclear  cells  and  myelo- 
cvtea,  and  30  to  GO  per  cent,  of  polynuclear  cells.  While  daimiug 
that  the  pustulatinn  is  not  due  to  secondary  infection  he  found  ihat 
the  pustules  always  contain  streptococci,  which  make  their  ap]>ear- 
ance  very  suddenly,  aa  on  one  day  he  would  find  none  and  on  the  next 
enormous  numberB. 

The  writer  examined  the  blood  in  twelve  cases  of  variola  at 
various  stages.  Distinot  leucooytosis  was  found  in  only  six  of  the 
coses,  but  tiie  low  proportion  of  polj-uuclear  cells  was  always  observed 
if  complications  were  absent,  and  once  at  the  height  of  pustulatinn 
only  21  per  cent,  of  these  cells  were  present.  A  few  myelocytes, 
however,  were  seen  in  only  five  of  the  cases.  It  was  found,  aa  did 
Courmout  and  MontaganJ,  that  the  low  pn)portion  of  polynuclew 
cells  exists  In  the  blood  when  the  cutaneous  lesions  contain  pus  and 
streptooocci. 

Until  the  contagium  of  variola  is  discovered  and  until  the  relation 
of  the  streptococcus  to  the  disease  is  determined  it  will  pnibablv 
remain  undecideil  whether  the  leucocytosis  of  the  disease  is  referable 
to  the  true  virus  or  to  the  streptococcus.  It  is  certain  that  leuco- 
cytosis  ia  absent  in  the  very  early  stages  iu  many  cases  of  ordinary 
severity,  but  it  is  also  tnie  that  the  streptococcus  is  oflen  multiply- 
ing in  the  cutaneous  lesions  before  any  pronounced  IcucocytosiB 
appears  in  the  blood,  and  when  the  peculiar  tucrensc  of  monntiuclear 
cells  is  prominent. 

In  the  marrow  of  variola  Roger,  -Josuf-,  and  Weil  found  verj-  little 
reaction  in  adult  cases,  corres|)onding  to  slight  leucocytosis  obscrv'od 
oliiiically.  In  children  with  bronchopneumonia  leueocytogis  was 
marked  and  the  hyperi)lasia  of  the  marrow  was  distinct.  In  the 
adult  marrow  thev  found  an  excess  of  mononuclear  cells  and  diminu- 
tion of  polynuclears. 

Biological  Examinatloni  of  the  Blood  la  Vuiola.  Iu  ISST  O.  preilTer 
calicil  alt«nlinn  to  (he  prmence  in  vaccine  lymph  of  «niAlliMiicelliitur ameboid 
bixlies,  and  the  fullowing  year  he  fouud  these  same  bodies  in  hiimnn  lymph. 
Thue  observfttiooH  were  ioon  cmfirined  by  Rieck,  and  later  by  ilgata,  wbo 
elojued  Ihe  budica  an  prolozoa,  order  gregtirinida. 

Quarnieri,  in  1893,  believed  that  ne  had  cultivated  the  same  bodies  in  ibe 
epiUwIial  cella  of  the  rabbit's  cornea,  and  a1  thou^^h  Ferroni  and  Miissiiri  claimed 
tnat  Quamieri'a  p&ruitcB  were  degenerating^  nuclear  pmiucts,  sonic  but  not  all 
KUtweqtittnt  ntMcrvor*  have  micoeediM]  in  verityinK  Ouamieri'a  conclusion*. 

Id  1894  Pfeilfer  re|Hirted  lh«  discover/  of  amebie  in  the  blood  uf  mntUpox 
patients,  drscritiing  them  as  free  in  the  plasma,  aboui  one-foarth  the  sice  of 
red  C«1U,  poBsewinK  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  nrojei^tlng  )Mcudopodia. 

Wober  and  Doehle  h&ve  described  in  the  blood  oT  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
■msllpox,  several  forms  of  ameboid  bodies  which  ihcy  believe  lo  be  develop- 
mental stages  of  a  parasitic  protozoiln. 
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In  1S97  Reed  fuund  jiigmeQlei]  ameboid  bodies  io  Ihe  blood  of  vaccinated 
munkeya  and  children,  and  in  the  blood  of  variola,  but  he  fuund  the  same 
bodies  in  aonnal  subiecta,  and  he  could  not  demonstrate  any  nucleus. 

Kruse,  reviewing  tlie  evidence  in  1S97,  ascribed  great  significance  to  Guar- 
Dieri's  bodies  iu  the  epithelial  cells  nt  the  cornea,  believing  that  they  represent 
the  first  stage  in  the  solution  of  the  etiology  of  variola,  but  he  did  not  grant 
equal  importitnce  to  tlie  bodies  found  io  the  blood. 

Widal  and  Be^nncun  are  reported  to  have  found  streptococci  in  the  blood  of 
six  cases  of  variola,  and  Aruaud  in  two  primary  hemorrhagic  cases.  The 
writer"  sowed  in  broth  10  c.e.  of  blood  in  five  cases  of  variola  of  ordinary 
Beveritj  and  found  all  the  cultures  sterile.    Only  one  of  the  canes  died. 

A'n-uni  thei-api/  in  variola  has  been  attempted  by  Courmont  and 
Montagard  by  the  use  of  calf  sertioi  drawn  fifteen  davB  after  vaccina- 
tion. The  treatment  seemed  to  leaden  complicationB,  while  the 
injections  usually  causeil  a  diminutiou  of  the  leucocytes  in  cases 
showing  leucocytes  is. 

VACCINIA. 

Billings,  in  fourteen  infants,  noted  a  moderate  but  distinct  poly- 
nuclear  leuoooytosis,  usually  about  15,000,  maximum  20,000. 

Sobotka  examined  the  blood  of  forty-three  children  after  vaccina- 
tion, making  the  following  observations  : 

The  red  cells  and  Hb  showed  no  constant  variations,  and  usually 
remained  normal. 

Vaccipation  always  caused  a  leucocytosis,  beginning  usually  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  inoculation  and  gradually  falling  until 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  when  the  leucocytes  were  frequently  sub- 
normal. From  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  a  secondary  leucoci/logU 
regularly  appeared,  lasting  two  to  six  days,  and  showing  close  rela- 
tion to  the  activity  of  the  virus  and  the  number  of  the  pustules. 

The  height  of  the  first  leucocytosis  varied  between  12,000  and 
23,000;  that  of  the  second  between  10,000  and  17,500,  while  in 
tlie  intermediate  period  the  cells  fell  as  low  as  3500.  In  uncompli- 
cated cases  the  lowest  figures  usually  corres[ionded  to  the  highest 
t«mperature,  the  leucocytosis  preceding  by  several  days  the  local  and 
general  manifestations  of  vaccinia. 

Similar  change.s  are  noted  in  infants  by  Enrique:;  aud  Sicard,  but 
they  ttaled  to  detect  the  intermediate  decline  observed  by  Sobotka. 
In  these  cases  the  mononuclear  cells  numbered  60  to  70  per  cent., 
the  polynuclear  3tl  to  40  per  cent.,  and  once  there  were  3  per  cent, 
of  myelocytes.  Of  twelve  cases  in  adults  they  found  leucocytosis, 
10,000  to  12,000,  in  only  four.     In  seven  rabbits  vaccination,  which 

Iiroved  fatal  in  two  to  three  weeks,  causeil  well-marked  large-celled 
ympboeytosis. 

VARICELLA. 

Engel'  found  G7  per  cent,  of  polynuclear  cells,  with  absence  of 
eosinophiles,  in  a  child  at  the  height  of  the  pustular  stage.  Three 
days  later,  when  most  of  the  pustules  were  healed,  the  polynuclear 
oells  had  fallen  to  47  per  cent.,  and  the  eosinophiles  risen  to  16  per 
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cent.  The  total  numbers  of  leucocytes  were  not  stated^  but  the  above 
proportions  indicate  a  moderate  leucocytosis. 

>iobecourt  and  Merklen,  in  fifteen  cases,  found  no  change  in  the 
red  cells  and  little  in  the  leucocvtes.  In  seven  cases  there  was  an 
excess  of  large  mononuclear  cells,  in  six  slight  polynucloar  leucocy- 
tosis, maximum  4500.  The  eosinophiles  were  nearly  always  dimin- 
ished. In  five  cases  there  were  1  to  12.5  j>er  cent,  of  myelocytes.  Weil 
and  Descos,  from  a  study  of  twenty  cases,  concluded  that  varicella 
sometimes  yields  a  slight  polynuclear  leucocytosis,  maximum  13,500, 
while  in  thirteen  of  their  cases  the  leucocytes  were  within  normal 
limits.  They  state  that  the  absence  of  large  mononuclear  cells  and 
myelocytes  will  serve  to  distinguish  varicella  from  variola.  Stengel 
and  White,  in  four  cases,  found  distinct  leucocytosis  but  once,  and 
in  a  patient  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

From  these  somewhat  discrc[mnt  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
blood  in  varicella  may  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  that  of  mild 
cases  of  variola. 

80ABLET  FEVEB. 

Hayem  gave  the  first  systematic  account  of  the  blood  changes  in 
scarlatina,  finding  a  loss  of  about  1,000,000  red  cells  after  defer\'e8- 
oence,  and  a  moderate  leucocytosis  in  average  cases,  much  increased 
by  severe  angina  or  by  suppurative  processes.  Somewhat  isolated 
observations  were  reported  bv  many  of  the  earlier  blood  analysts, 
Halla,  Pee,  Pick,  Reinert,  Sadler,  while  considerable  series  of  cases 
were  studied  bv  Rieder  and  Kotschetkoff. 

The  tchofc  hlood  suffers  in  a  slight  degree  the  usual  effects  of  fever. 
The  formation  of  fibrin  is  usually  increased,  esj)ecially  when  there 
are  extensive  angina  or  suppunitive  complications  (Hayeiu).  Heubner 
noted  hemoglobineinia  in  one  case,  representing  the  septicemic  type 
of  the  disease. 

Red  Oells.  The  gradual  loss  of  red  cells  noted  by  Hayem  was 
fully  verified  by  Kotschetkoff,  who  found  a  reduction  to  3,000,000 
or  lower  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  regeneration  of  the  blood  was  slow 
and  complete  only  after  six  weeks  or  longer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zappert  found  less  than  4,(>0<.),()<)0  cells  in  only  one  of  six  cases,  and 
very  slight  anemia  was  noted  in  a  considerable  number  of  case^ 
examined  at  varying  jKTiods  by  Leichenstern,  Arnheim,  Pee,  Pick, 
Reiner,  Sadler,  Felsenthal,  and  Vandenberg.  When  complications 
supervene,  however,  us  nephritis  or  en<loe4ii'ditis,  very  severe  anemia 
may  nipidly  develop.  In  such  cases  Vandenberg  re|>orts  as  low  as 
25  per  cent,  of  lib,  2,00l),0()()  red  cells,  and  specific  gravity  1031. 
In  the  late  stiigos  of  fatal  eases  this  severe  anemia  may  be  referred 
to  the  widespreiul  oecurrenee  of  the  streptococcus. 

Leucocytes.  Kotschetkoff  elassifie<l  the  leucocytoses  in  three 
group-*,  the  mild aisr^^  showing  between  10,000  and  20,0(M)  white  cells, 
the  modrrnfelif  seiwrc  (uihck^  with  20,000  to  oO,00()  cells,  and  very  nerere 
and  iixKtdfj/  futnl  mnrji  with  a  leucocytosis  of  30,000  to  40,000  cells, 
whih?  in  some  rapidhj  futtd  ninr.H  over  40,000  leucocytes  were  found. 
Yet   Rieder*s  ten  ol)servations  never  gave  more  than  25,000  cells, 
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aud  usually  less  than  20,000,  altlioiigh  some  of  his  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  pneumonia  and  croupous  pharyngitis,  aud  were  fatal. 
Felsenthal's  six  cases  in  children  were  of  moderate  eeveritv  and 
showed  1 8,000  to  30,000  cells. 

The  leucooytosis  begins  one  to  two  days  before  the  appearance  of 
the  rash,  reaches  its  height  with  or  sliortly  after  the  full  development 
of  the  eruption,  and  while  in  some  cases  rapidly  falling  with  the  erup- 
tioQ,  usually  continues  for  four  to  five  days  longer,  and  very  often 

Kersists  for  days  or  weeks  after  the  temperature  has  become  normal, 
lackie,  who  found  leucooytosis  in  twenty-five  cases,  places  the 
period  of  greatest  leucocytosia  in  mild  cases  at  the  fourth  day  after 
the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

The  grade  of  leucocytosts  seems  in  general  to  correspond  with  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  especially  of  the  angina,  but  not  with  llie 
height  of  the  temperature.  Complications  such  as  lymphadenitis, 
otitis,  nephritis,  usually  have  little  effect  on  the  leucocytes  (Kotschet- 
koff),  but  Pee  observed  two  cases  in  which  the  leucooytosis  increased 
when  the  lymph  nodes  began  to  swell  late  in  the  disease,  Pneumonia 
caused  but  slight  increase  in  some  of  Rieder's  cases.  Mackie  counted 
95,300  cells  in  a  case  of  septic  angina,  and  noted  a  steady  decrease 
of  white  cells  in  a  fatal  case. 

Types  of  Lencocytes.  The  percentage  of  polynuclejir  cells  is  in  all 
cases  much  increased,  varying  from  8.5  to  98  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  reaching  the  highest  point  on  the  second 
day  of  the  exanthem,  and  thereafter  slowly  declining.  In  fatal  cases 
the  proportion  of  ])olyn»clear  cells  falls  but  slightly,  or  soon  regains 
or  passes  the  original  figure. 

The  eoninophUe  eeUs  may  show  charaderistic  varlationa.  In  all  but 
very  severe  cases  they  are  normal  or  subnormal  at  fii-st,  steadily 
increase  after  two  to  three  day?,  reaching  a  maximum  of  8  to  15  per 
cent,  in  the  second  or  third  weeks,  and  thereafter,  declining  slowly, 
reach  the  normal  figure  about  the  sixth  week.  In  ten  cases  Keckzeh 
found  that  they  began  to  increase  on  the  first  day,  reached  an  average 
of  about  fi  per  cent,  on  the  seventh  to  eighth  days,  thereafter  gradually 
diminishing  until  the  fourteenth  day.  In  fatal  cases  they  may 
disappear  early  in  the  disease.  The  lifrnplwcytes  are  at  first  dimin- 
ished, but  later  rise  to  normal  proportions. 

The  above  rules  deduced  by  KotschetkolT,  while  probably  repre- 
senting the  average  case,  are  not  always  applicable.  Thus  Weiss 
found  no  eosinophiles  in  one  case  at  the  height  of  the  cjcanthem.  Rille 
observed  marked  eosinopbilia  in  a  fatal  case;  Bensaude  observed  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles  iu  one  instance;  Klein  reports 
lymphocytosis  during  convalescence;  and  many  writers  (Rieder, 
Turk)  liave  described  a  high  persistent  leucocytosis,  especially  in 
those  cases  followed  by  nephritis  or  other  complications.  Turk 
has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  change  which  the  leucocytes 
undergo  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the  polynuclear 
cells  rapidly  diminish  and  eosinophiles  and  lymphocytes  rapidly 
increase.  This  "secondary  leucooytosis"  he  likens  to  the  somewhat 
similar  phenomenon  seen  in  variola. 
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Bacteriology.  Although  the  specific  conlagium  of  scarlet  I 
has  nnt  been  demonstrated,  jiracLically  all  ohaervers  who  have  dealt 
wilh  the  cadavers  of  such  case.^  have  found  n  coccus  widely  distributwi 
ill  the  viscera  and  blood.  Klany  have  found  In  this  ooccns  certain 
characters  which  they  believe  could  distinguish  their  particular  micro- 
organiams  from  aireptococciu  pyogenf»,  while  others,  dealing  appar- 
ently with  the  same  germ,  have  been  content  to  class  it  v^ith  the 
pnlymorphotis  streptococcus.  Very  few  of  these  observers  have 
attumptea  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  germ  in  the  blood  dur- 
ing life,  nearly  all  reports  being  concerned  with  its  occurrence  in  the 
blood  after  death.  Charlton,  however,  claims  to  have  Isolated  a 
streptococcus  from  the  circulating  blood  of  all  those  cases,  !n  a  serin* 
of  twenty-five,  in  which  the  examination  was  made  during  the  first 
five  days  of  the  disease. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  have  collected  about  all  the  available 
evidence  which  indicates  that  the  only  micro-organ  ism  constantly 
present  is  the  «trrptoeoec\is  pi/offenes,  and  that  this  germ  Is  the  specific 
coQtagium. 

Kurth,  d'f^pine  and  Marlgnac,  and  Class,  Gradwohl,  and  Pngr, 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  an  independent  position  for  certain 
cocci  which  they  succeeded  in  isolating  fmm  the  throat,  skiu,  and 
cadaver,  oct^onally  from  the  circulating  blood. 

Raskin  found  streptoroccu^  pyofjenen  in  the  circulating  blood  in  two 
of  sixty-four  cases,  while  all  other  cultures  were  sterile.  Negative 
results  were  obtained  In  two  cases  by  Sittmann  and  in  four  cases  bv 
Kraus. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  Is  the  relation  hctwceti 
the  difTerent  cocci  described,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  disease,  or 
how  freipienliy  they  are  ti>  be  found  in  the  circulating  blood. 

MEASLES. 

The  red  cells  have  been  found  in  the  great  mujoritv  of  cnses  to 
suffer  little  or  no  change,  but  a  loss  of  Hb  is  usually  (femonsLrabIa 
after  defervescence.  Keckxeh  mentions  the  occurrence,  in  very 
severe  cases,  of  anemia  with  unusual  variations  in  the  size  of  tlie  oeJU, 
wilh  microcytes,  macrocytes,  and  normoblasts. 

In  adults  uncomplicated  measles  seldom  oauKCs  leucocytosis,  but  is 
characterized  rather  hy  hvjwleucocvtosis,  reaching  In  one  of  Rieder's 
coses  27flO  cells.  From'  4000  to'  ROOO  cells  are  commonly  mxn. 
This  fact  was  first  noted  by  Pee,  and  has  t>een  confirmed  by  Pick, 
Rieder,  Hille,  Fclsentlml,  and  others. 

Cousidernhle  variations  in  the  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  in  the 
fir«t  days  of  lucnsleH  are  apparent  in  the  numerous  reports  collected 
by  Keckxeh. 

Normal  or  slightly  reduced  numbers  of  white  cells  are  UBUally 
present  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Combe  finds  that  the  decrease 
D^ns  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  period  of  invasion  and  becomes 
more  nutrkra  during  the  stage  of  eruption.  Sohotka  and  Caiul, 
however,  observed  hyperleucocytosis  before  the  eruption  appeared. 
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At  the  heigbt  of  the  exanthem  they  are  usually  at  their  lowMt  figure 
(Pee,  Turk),  aud  return  to  the  normal  within  a  few  days  or  a  week 
after  defervescence.  When  the  brnnchitis  is  severe  there  may  be  a 
moderate  leucocytosis,  Hayem  finding  10,000  to  14,000  cells  in  such 
cases  occurring  in  children.  Kieder  observed  slight  leucocytosis  in 
a  case  complicated  by  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Cabot  observed  £1000 
cells  in  two  cases,  one  hemorrhagic.  The  writer  found  no  leucocy- 
tosis in  three  cases  occurring  in  malarious  subjects.  The  malarial 
parasites  reappeared,  with  chills,  during  convalescence. 

The  proportions  of  the  various  leucocytes  show  no  distinctly 
abnormal  changes.  Turk  found  a  rather  high  percentage  of  poly- 
nuclear  cells  during  the  fever,  with  diminution  of  small  lymphocytes, 
and  Reckzeh's  tables  also  show  a  high  proportion  of  polynuclear 
cells,  G2  to  88  per  cent.,  on  the  third  and  fourth  days.  Pee,  Klein, 
Turk,  and  Combe  noted  an  excess  of  large  mononuclear  cells  appear- 
ing with  the  eruption.  The  eosinophilea  are  usually  in  low  normal 
proportions  during  the  early  febrile  period,  and  tend  to  diminish  as 
the  eruption  declines.  Yet  Turk  found  nearly  5  per  cent,  during  the 
second  week  of  the  ciisease. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  blood  was  negative  in  ten  cases 
examined  by  Barbier,  Weber  claims  to  have  found  in  the  blood  of 
measles  a  protozoon,  which  he  has  also  seen  in  variola. 

Applications  In  Diagnosis.  Typical  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  early 
stages  by  the  examination  of  the  blood.  Yet,  as  Turk  says,  Oie  blood 
in  meades  firongly  regembles  that  of  a  mild  scarlaHnn,  as  both  show  a 
nearly  normal  number  of  lenoooytes  and  normal  proportions  of 
eosinophiles.  Yet  equally  severe  constitutional  disturbance  should 
give,  on  the  second  to  third  days,  leucociftoxia,  if  scarltUinal ;  normal 
Of  diminii^hfd  leucocyteK,  if  from  mfaden. 

In  Oerman  measles  there  was  no  leucocytosis  m  two  cases  men- 
tioned by  Cabot. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

The  whole  blood  commonly  suffers  concentration  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  as  a  result  of  the  febrile  process,  while  at  any 
period  profuse  diarrhea  and  repeated  hemorrha^s  considerably 
reduce  the  total  bulk.  This  concentration  is  so  marked  and  constant 
that  the  deep-red  appearance  of  the  blood  drop  in  typhoid  fever  is  a 
very  characteristic  differential  sign  between  this  disease  and  perni- 
cious malaria. 

Fibrin  formation  is  usually  deficient  and  may  not  be  demonstrable 
at  all,  but  with  inflammatory  complications  this  clement  may  reap- 
pear and  become  abundant  (Hayem,  Turk). 

Bed  Oells.  During  the  febrile  period  the  red  cells  usually  show 
a  slight  and  gradual  decline.  Yet  the  initial  concentration  of  the 
blood  often  yields  moderate  polycythemia  during  the  first  two  weeks 
or  longer,  so  that  the  slight  anemia  is  not  to  be  noticed  until  the 
fever  and  diarrhea  subside  (Sadler,  Felsenthal).  Many  observers 
have  found  over  5,000,(X)0  red  cells  in  individual  cases  at  varying 
perio<ls  of  the  fever,  while  Thayer  reports  nearly  7,000,000  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  weeks.  At  such  times  a  considerable  grade 
of  pre-existing  anemia  may  be  obscured  by  the  febrile  concentration 
of  the  blood.  Even  when  distinct  polvcvtheniia  does  not  result  the 
same  factors  tend  to  keep  up  the  proportion  of  red  cells,  so  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  red  cells  number  more 
than  4,000,()()0,  and  in  order  to  demonstnite  an  anemia  referable  to 
the  disease  it  is  necessiirv  to  follow  the  case  from  the  first.  That  the 
typhoid  toxemia  tends  nevertheless  to  proiluce  anemia  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  large  series  of  cases  reported  by  Thayer  and  Da  Costa, 
in  which  there  is  each  week  a  progressive  loss  of  red  cells  and  Hb, 
the  w(»okly  loss  averaging  for  the  first  five  weeks  100,000  to  500,000 
reil  cells  and  5  to  i\  jht  cent,  of  Hb. 

The  Hb  suffers  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  spite  of  the  concentration 
of  th(»  1)1o<m1  most  fel»rile  cases  register  between  fJO  and  HO  j)er  cent,  of 
lib.  St»vere  diarrhea  or  large  hemorrhages  may  at  any  time  cause 
marked  oscillations  in  the  red  cells  and  lib.  After  and  often  before 
<lefervesceiice  the  blood  may  show  distinct  anemia,  which,  with  rapid 
deferv«»s<!ence,  may  appear  suddenly  (Arnheim,  Zaslein,  Roeckman, 
Laache).  I  hiring  convalescence  the  anemia  slowly  disap|)ears,  the 
lib  l)eiiig  restore<l  mneli  later  tlian  the  red  cells. 

The ///v/r/r  oM//i/»m/// observed  after  typhoid  f<»vor  varies  greatly 
with  the  character  of  the  disease.  l'nconiplieate<l  cjises  may  show 
no  distinct  reduction  of  cells  ancl  v(»rv  slight  loss  of  lib.  In  a  con- 
siderable  proportion  of  severe  rases  the  red  cells  fall  Iwlow  4,000,000 
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and  the  Hb  below  70  per  cent.  Kohler,  in  twenty-nine  cases^  found 
an  average  loss  of  19.4  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  men  and  20.4  per  cent,  in 
women,  while  the  average  of  red  cells  for  men  was  4,030,000  and  for 
women  3,580,000.  Thayer's  average  for  the  fourth  week  was 
4,200,000  and  Da  Costa's  3,500,000.  Hay  em,  Thayer,  Henry,  and 
others  have  reported  severe  grades  of  pernicious  anemia  as  sequelae  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  one  of  Henry's  cases  there  were  only  804,000 
red  cells. 

Morphological  changes  are  usually  not  marked,  but  in  severe  cases 
Turk  found  megalocytes,  small  microcytes,  and  polychromasia  in 
comparative  abundance.  Nucleated  red  cells  may  appear  after 
hemorrhage. 

Leucocytes.  Numbers.  In  the  first  week  uncomplicated  cases 
nearly  always  show  a  normal  number  of  leucocytes,  but  severe  angina, 
bronchitis,  enteritis,  etc.,  may  yield  a  moderate  polynuclear  leucocy- 
tosis.  Klein  and  Aporti  regarded  this  initial  leucocytosis  as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  most  other  observers  have  failed  to  encounter 
it.  The  writer  has  seen  so  many  examples  of  moderate  polynuclear 
leucocytosis  in  the  first  week  of  typhoia  fever  that  he  would  warn 
the  observer  that  the  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  at  this  time  is  quite 
variable,  and  that  complications  can  seldom  be  discovered  to, account 
for  the  leucocytosis. 

In  the  second  week  the  leucocytes  usually  show  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion, especially  of  the  polynuclear  forms,  but  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes found  at  this  time  is  by  no  means  constant. 

In  some  cases  the  lowest  figures  of  the  disease  are  reached  in  the 
second  week  (Turk,  Chetagurow),  while  in  others  there  is  no  distinct 
reduction  at  this  time  (v.  Jaksch,'*  Sadler). 

In  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  the  leucocytes  usually  continue  to 
diminish  until  the  acme  of  the  disease  is  reached  (Turk),  after  which 
they  slowly  increase.  In  many  cases  the  lowest  figures  are  reached 
at  this  |)eriod  (Rieder,  Turk,  Thayer),  but  sometimes  the  reduction 
continues  until  after  defervescence  (Klein). 

The  average  course  of  leucocytosis  is  shown  in  Thayer's  collection 
of  826  examinations : 

SxamiDations.      Leacocytes. 

First   week 119  6442 

Second    " 268  6231 

Thinl      " 200  S528 

Fourth    •• 117  5431 

Fifth        " 70  5510 

Sixth       •• 25  5690 

Seventh  " U  6182 

Elsfhth     " 14  6614 

Ninth      " 7  5057 

Tenth      '♦ 2  5000 

A  relation  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  fever  seldom  exists,  nor 
does  the  size  of  the  spleen  appear  to  influence  the  number  or  type 
of  the  leucocytes  (Turk).  That  the  reduction  of  the  white  cells  is 
dependent  on  tlie  action  of  the  typhoid  toxin  is  indicated  by  the 
further  losses  which  commonly  go  with  unfavorable  turns  in  the  dis- 
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ease  (Uieder,  Jez,  Turk,  Nagaeli).  /(  is  therefore  a  ffeneral  rii/r  thai 
the  more  severe  the  typhoid  intoxication  Ote  lower  i»  the  coutU  o/leuco- 
cytat.  The  reduction  is  seldom  below  20(Xl  oella,  but  1000  to  2000 
were  reported  by  Hayeni,  Limbeck  and  Rieder,  Cabot,  und  Kohler. 
The  majority  of  cases  at  some  periods  show  between  40<)0  and  (1000 
cells,  and  many  fall  below  4000. 

Lencocytosia  during  the  later  course  of  typhoid  fever  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Da  Costa  claims  tluit  it  is  present  at  some  period 
in  about  10  j>er  ceut.  of  all  caises.  Usually  a  severe  diarriiea  from 
extensive  ulcers,  or  hemorrhage,  or  pneumonia,  or  other  exudative  or 
suppurative  oomplicatioDs,  may  be  found  to  explain  the  increase. 
Yet  several  reported  cases  with  leucooytosis  have  shown  no  Buoh 
oomplioations  (Aixirti),  and  a  short  experience  at  the  bedside  seldom 
fails  to  bring  to  light  some  moderate  leucocytosea  without  apparent 
cause.  Courmont  ami  Barbaronx  observed  iwlynuclear  leuoooytoua 
(8!t  per  cent.)  throughout  nn  unooni  plioatea  fatal  relapse,  and  in 
several  cases  at  some  time  during  the  continuous  pyrexia,  usually  at 
its  acme,  there  was  an  increase  of  polynuclear  cells.  In  grave  cases 
they  frequently  found  a  series  of  elevations  of  llie  polynuclenr  cells, 
ana  cuDoIude  tliat  the  typical  course  of  the  leucocytes  can  be  expected 
only  in  oases  of  moderate  severity.  On  the  other  hand,  leucoc\'toaia 
may  fail  in  the  presence  of  pneumonia  or  other  miirkedlv  exudative 
<;om plications  (Turk,  the  writer,  Cabot).  Kohler  found  *i200  and 
4200  leucocytes  iu  cases  complicated  by  severe  bronchitis.  After 
kemorrhuge  in  one  case  the  white  cells  remained  at  2()00;  in  two 
others  there  was  an  increase  of  about  4000  cells.  In  eleven  cases  trf 
hemorrhage  Thayer  observed  a  reduction  of  red  culls,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  a  leucocytosis,  maximuui  24,800,  in  only  Iiaif  the 
cases. 

Complicating  pneumonia  once  reduced  the  leuoocvtes  from  2600 
to  1000  ;  at  another  time  they  remained  at  (i.300,  and  twice  11,200 
and  11,800  cells  were  counted  (Kohler). 

Kegarding  the  effects  of  the  numerous  other  inflammatory  oompli- 
cations  of  the  di.scaae  it  appears  that  the  '>ccurrence  or  f^ulure  of 
leuoocytosis  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  after  pneumouia. 

(Joid  fxiOis  have  long  been  known  to  cause  temporary  massing  of 
leuoocyteo  in  peripheral  capillaries  (Winternitz).  In  twenty  cases 
Thayer'  found  an  average  Increase  of  o34'3  cells,  and  a  maximum 
i  DO  reuse  of  17,000.  With  the  return  of  peripheral  circulation  the 
excess  of  cells  disnn{)ears. 

Perforation  usually  causes  i>oIyuuclear  leucocytosis,  but  there  may 
be  nn  effect  upon  the  leucocytes,  or  the  percentage  of  polynuclear 
cells  may  rise  without  increase  in  their  total  numl>er. 

One  may  refer  the  failure  of  leuoocvtosis  after  perfomtiou  to  tbe 
low  condition  of  the  patient  or  to  the  discliarge  into  the  peritoneum 
of  much  septic  material,  or  to  violent  infection  by  the  streptoooocus, 
OS  in  three  oases  re[>orted  by  Thayer.  As  liussell  found,  leucocy- 
tosis in  these  oases  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  iierforation  as  to 
the  subsequent  peritonitis,  and  may,  therefore,  be  delayed  until  after 
other  iiigns  have  beoome  argent.     The  leuoooytoflia   when  present 
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may  be  very  evanesoent,  and  its  presence  may  in  general  be  regarded 
as  more  favorable  than  its  absence. 

Types  of  Leucocytes.  During  the  first  week  of  the  disease  the 
persistence  of  a  normal  proportion  of  lymphocytes  without  noticeable 
increase  of  neutrophile  cells  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  typhoid 
blood.  Barring  the  occasional  occurrence  of  initial  polynuclear 
leucocytosis,  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  of  the  lymphocytes  and  diminution  of  the  neutrophile  cells. 
At  first  the  lymphocytes  do  not  pass  beyond  high  normal  limits^  but 
during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks,  or  later^  they  usually  occur 
in  distinct  excess.  While  mononuclear  cells  seldom  fall  below  25 
per  cent,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  a  proportion  of  40  to  60  per 
cent,  is  often  seen.  Among  these  cells  the  proportion  of  small 
lymphocytes  is  often  striking,  but  usually  the  medium-sized  leuco- 
cytes are  most  abundant.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  very  marked 
absolute  lymphocytosis.  In  one  of  the  writer's  cases  at  Montauk 
the  blood  resembled  that  of  lymphatic  leukemia,  a  resemblance 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  mesenteric 
nodes  at  autopsy.  With  the  increase  of  mononuclear  cells  the  num- 
bers of  [wlynuclear  cells  gradually  fall,  reaching  60  to  66  per  cent, 
in  most  cases  and  occasionally  a  much  lower  figure  (36  per  cent., 
Jez  ;  20  per  cent.,  Klein^.  The  excess  of  lymphocytes  usually  per- 
sists during  the  first  weeks  of  convalescence,  and  may  not  reach  its 
acme  until  this  time,  while  Ouskow  found  that  normal  relations  were 
not  restored  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  week.  Nagaeli  describes 
the  development  during  convalescence,  especially  in, children,  of  a 
well-marked  lymphocytosis  with  a  moderate  increase  of  neutrophile 
cells.  In  children  this  lymphocytosis  was  most  marked  two  or  three 
months  after  the  fever,  while  in  adults  it  was  less  marked  and  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

EoHinophUe  cells  are  usually  absent  or  very  scarce  during  the 
febrile  period,  but  reappear  shortly  before  (Nagaeli),  during,  or 
after  defervescence.  Aporti  found  as  high  as  18  per  cent,  during 
the  intermittent  pyrexia  at  the  end  of  the  disease,  but  they  are 
usually  much  less  abundant. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  leucocytes  occur  as  usual,  Jez  reporting 
large  numbers  of  pale  leucocyte  shadows  in  severe  cases.  Glycogen 
was  found  in  the  leucocytes  in  increased  quantity  between  the  twelfth 
and  twentieth  days  by  Livierato. 

Applications  in  Diagnosis.  The  morphological  examination  of  the 
blood  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and 
the  diseases  which  simulate  it.  The  writer  knows  of  no  clearer 
illustrations  of  this  fact  than  those  which  he  reported*  in  1893,  and 
which  have  been  paralleled  from  numerous  later  observations  and 
by  many  writers  both  before  and  since. 

Suppurative  processes,  if  active,  may  usually,  but  not  always,  be 
distinguished  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  presence  of  jwlynuclear 
leucocytosis.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  slow  suppuration, 
or  the  mere  presence  of  pus  the  secretion  of  which  has  ceased,  are 
frequently  unacc<)mpanied  by  leucocytosis  or  are  even  marked  by 
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relative  lymphocytosis.  Thus  the  writer  found  60  i»cr  cent,  of 
lymphocytes  among  11,000  cells  in  a  case  of  large  alwcoss  of  the 
liver  witii  mild  ty|>lioi(UI  symptoms,  and  45  per  cent,  of  lyniphooytes 
among  7(XKJ  cells  with  the  chest  full  of  pus.  With  increasing 
experience,  therefore,  the  writer  believes  that  most  careful  obser\'eps 
will  recognize  tlie  partial  justice  of  Grawitz's  claim  that  in  dif&oult 
casea  the  blood  examination  here  often  fails  to  be  of  service. 

Among  the  conditions  which,  by  the  almost  invariable  presenoc  of 
leucooytosis,  may  be  distuiguished  from  typhoid  fever,  are  bacterial 
endocarditis,  suppurative  appemlicitia,  and  pneumonia.  Malaria  at 
sufficient  gravity  to  simulate  typhoid  fever  can  nearly  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  anemic  npjtearance  of  the  blood  drop  as  com- 
pared with  the  deep  re<l,  concentrated  blood  of  typhoid  fever.  An 
astonishing  change  in  the  bloot^l  was  often  noted  at  Montuuk  when 
typhoid  fever  developed  in  subjects  of  malarial  cachexia,  and  in  no 
instance  were  inahirial  parasites  found  in  such  coucentraled  blood. 
In  acute  paroxysms  the  discovePr'  of  the  parasite  is  usually  jtosaible, 
but  chronic  malaria  without  parasites  in  the  blood  mny  simulate 
typhoid  fever. 

Between  miliary  tuberculoids,  typhoid  fever,  aud  some  forms  of 
meningitis,  Widal  s  test  is  required  and  the  eouineratiou  of  leuco- 
cytes is  of  little  value. 

From  an  extensive  study  of  the  leucocytes  in  typhoid  fever  XagiicH 
draws  the  following  conclusions  regarding  iirognonh.  The  prognosis 
is  /avorahlf :  (1 )  When  eosinophiles  are  present  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  or  reappear  in  the  second  or  third  stages  of  the  febrile 
period.  (2)  Wnen  lymphocytes  begin  to  increase  after  the  severest 
toxemia  is  post,  (ii)  The  diminution  of  neutrophile  cells  is  slight 
only  in  more  favorable  cases.  Un/nvorabk  mgm  are :  (1 )  Very  small 
numbers  of  all  varieties  of  leucocytes.  (2)  Failure  of  leucocytosis 
with  <'<>ni plications. 

Bactenological.  In  the  hoj>e  of  developing  a  method  of  early 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  mauy  biological  studies  of  the  blood  have 
been  undertaken.  AspircUion  of  the  »pUen  has  given  successful  results 
in  the  majority  of  case.-^  (Chantcmesse  and  Widal,  Ketltenbaoher, 
Liuiatello,  Xeisser,  Bruscheltini),  but  this  dangen>usjirc>oedure  cannot 
be  generally  adopted.  The  riaults  nf  S(lvestriiii,who  found  the  typhi»id 
haullus  in  the  aspirated  blood  of  the  spleen  in  four  case«  in  which 
there  were  no  characteristic  intestinal  lesions,  are  most  suggestix'e. 

In  blood  dratim  from  Ihe  roite  hjwI»,  while  early  attempts  were  rather 
uuHUooessful,  Neuhaus  and  later  observers  have  been  able  to  isolate 
the  trphnid  bacillus  in  nearly  all  cases  often  t>efore  the  ai>|)earanoe 
of  W  idal's  reaction.  Soholz  and  Krause  recommend  that  the  test  be 
made  as  soon  as  potisible  after  the  s{)ots  ap]>ear,  since  they  found  that 
llie  baoillns  disapiwared  after  three  to  five  days. 

[tidiardson  plants  the  nialenal  curetted  from  five  or  six  incised 
Bpntn,  us  well  a^  the  IiIoikI  which  ooxes  from  the  incisions.  Freezing 
by  erhyl  chloride  dimini^he^  the  pain  of  the  operation. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  blood  in  typhoid  fever  usually  gave  nega- 
tive results  until  Kuhnau  reported  eleven  positive  cultures  id  forty- 
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one  cases,  examining  blood  drawn  from  the  basilic  vein  at  the  acme 
of  the  disease. 

In  1900  Auerbach  and  Unger  pointed  out  that  large  dilutions  in 
bn)th  are  necessary  to  annul  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  blood,  and 
they  secured  positive  results  in  seven  of  ten  cases  by  planting  ten  to 
thirty  drops  in  300  c.c.  of  broth.  The  growth  was  at  first  often 
scanty  and  the  bacilli  non-motile  and  thread-like,  but  grew  abun- 
dantly in  subcultures.  Later  it  was  shown  that  the  bacillus  is  very 
constantly  present  in  the  blood  in  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
may  disappear  in  the  third  week  or  with  defervescence.  Thus, 
SchotmuUer  was  successful  in  forty  of  fifty  cases ;  Castellani,  in 
twelve  of  fourteen  cases ;  Cole,  in  eleven  of  fifteen,  and  Hewlett,  in 
twenty  of  twenty-four ;  while  Courmont,*  who  was  successful  in  nine 
consecutive  cases,  claims  that  the  bacillus  can  always  be  isolated 
from  the  blood  before  the  decline  of  the  disease,  although  more  than 
one  culture  may  be  required. 

Not  only  have  these  recent  studies  demonstrated  that  typhoid  fever 
is  probably  always  a  form  of  bacteremia,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  characters  of  the  bacterial  strains  concerned  in  typhoid  fever 
vary  considerably,  each  producing  highly  specific  agglutinins  in  the 
blood  (Achard  and  Bensaude,  Widal,  Gwyn,  Gushing,  SchotmuUer, 
Kurth,  and  Buxton). 

That  the  disease  may  assume  the  character  of  a  mixed  septicemia 
is  indicated  by  a  considerable  number  of  reports  of  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  other  bacteria,  especially  staphylococcus  aureus  (Loison, 
Sittraann,  Kraus,  Pennato). 

Serum  Therapy  in  Typhoid  Fever.  For  a  history  of  this  sub- 
ject and  a  consideration  of  its  problems  and  the  various  attempts  that 
lave  been  made  to  meet  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
review,*  which  includes  literature  up  to  1902. 

The  most  noteworthy  results  in  serum  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
are  those  of  Chantemesse.  This  investigator  began  in  1896  to  inject 
horses  with  very  toxic  cultures  of  bacillus  typhosus,  secured  and 
handled  anaerobicallv.  In  1901  he  treated  100  cases  with  the  serum 
thus  obtained  which  had  very  high  agglutinative  properties  and 
strong  preventive  powers  in  animals.  The  mortality  was  6  per  cent., 
the  chief  value  of  the  treatment  proving  to  be  in  the  relief  of 
symptoms  and  in  shortening  the  course  of  the  disease.  Three  of  the 
fatal  cases  died  of  perforation,  against  which  the  treatment  was  of 
little  avail.  Two  of  the  fatal  cases  were  critically  ill  of  pneumonia 
when  treatment  was  begun.  The  serum  caused  rapid  defervescence 
and  improvement  in  all  symptoms.  Occasionally  the  temperature 
rose  again  after  ten  days  of  improvement,  but  the  relapse,  though 
often  severe,  was  promptly  controlled  by  the  serum.  The  injections 
caused  distinct  leucocytosis  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
after  which  the  neutrophile  cells  diminished  and  eosinophile  cells 
reappeared. 
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The  history  of  the  development  of  Widal's  test  from  the  discDvery 
of  the  phenomenon  of  Pfeiffer  in  181)4  through  its  first  applicatiaii 
tf)  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  by  Pfeiffer  and  Kolle,  and  Gruber 
and  Durham,  in  189(i,  up  to  its  more  practical  niodifi cation  by 
Widnl,  hfts  now  been  very  fully  reviewed  in  nniuerons  monographs 
and  treatises  on  bacteriology  and  need  not  liere  be  repeated.  It  may 
only  be  said  that  while  the  scientific  basis  of  the  teat  bad  been  firmly 
laid  by  previous  studies,  up  to  the  time  of  Widal's  communicatioD 
there  had  been  no  indication  that  the  8i>ecific  reaction  could  be 
obtained  from  small  quantities  of  senmi  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  while  the  use  of  dried  blood  and  the  introduction  of  the  test 
into  municipal  laboratories,  thus  rendered  possible,  was  first  accom- 
plished by  Johnstoii,  of  Montreal. 

Description  of  the  Reaction.  When  to  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  blood  serum  of  ;i  |>:iiicnt  Miffering  from  typlioid  fever  is  added  a 
few  drops  of  an  iiotivdy  nioille  culture  of  Imciltus  typhosus,  the  bac- 
teria are  precipitated  in  fiakes,  leaving  the  sui)ernatant  fluid  clear. 
Wheu  the  sediment  is  examined  microMCopically  it  is  found  that  the 
bacilli  have  Inst  their  motility  and  are  agglutinated  in  masses,  while 
with  very  intense  reactions  they  may  be  broken  up  into  granules  or 
even  complclely  dissolved.  Wheu  the  test  is  performed  with  a  drop 
of  dissolved  blood  inoculated  by  means  of  a  platinum  loop  with  u 
small  portion  of  broth  culture,  all  stages  of  the  reaction  may  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  microscope. 

WUh  very  hUense  readknut  the  agglutination  is  found  to  be  com- 
plete as  soon  as  a  cover-glass  can  be  adjusted  over  the  drop  and  the 
specimen  placed  under  focus.  The  bacilli  are  motionless,  they  are 
nearly  all  gathered  in  characteristic  clumps,  which  stretch  in  a  net- 
work irregidarly  through  the  field,  and  very  soon,  in  some  cases, 
evidences  of  subdivision  or  solution  of  the  bacteria  may  be  detected, 

If  the  reaciion  Is  latu  complete,  the  clumps  are  less  compact  and  a 
few  motile  bacilli  may  be  found  between  the  masses.  With  high 
dilutions  of  the  blood,  all  stages  nf  the  reaction  may  be  followed. 
The  first  change  noted  is  a  jMrtial  loss  of  motility.  The  bacilli  cling 
to  one  another  after  struggling  to  free  themselves,  but  gradually 
entangling  their  neighbors.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
the  process  results  in  the  gradual  oinmping  of  all  bacilli,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  reaction,  a  variable  number  of  actively 
motile  bacilli  may  remain  between  the  loose  ma.«ses. 

When  the  reaction  if  present  in  ti-'icru  only,  much  longer  time  is 
retjuiretl    for  the  appearance  of  siuall   dniiips,  but  these  renctions 
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miist  be  (li.'>cnrded  as  unreliable.  All  experienuetl  ubaervera  have 
insisted  that  distinct  islands  uf  clumped  bacilli  must  bu  present  to 
ooaslitute  a  positive  reaction,  and  Fischtr  and  ofheri  maintain  thai 
alt  baaiUi  mi*e(  be  rendered  ijuicscent  brfore  tht  nvu/t  etm  be  regarded 
as  positive. 

Wilson  describes  as  a  partial  reaction  one  in  whicli  well-defined 
clumps  appear  in  every  field,  but  composed  of  motile  bacilli,  nliilo 
the  edges  of  the  hanging  drop  are  not  free  from  bacilli.  He  found 
such  reactions  in  thirteen  different  diseases. 

FBeudorsactioos.  While  partial  reactions  occur  tinder  nuwy 
ooaditions  when  the  technique  lias  been  faultless,  oertain  effects 
simulating  the  true  agglutination  may  appear  iu  specimens  contain- 
ing not  a  trace  of  the  s[>ecilic  principle  on  which  the  test  depends. 
In  ofd  cultarcM  many  loose  clumps  of  bacteria  may  be  transferred  by 
the  loop  from  the  culture  tube  and  be  mistaken  for  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  serum.  Normal  Idood  or  ecrum.  iu  somewhat  concen- 
trated form,  exerts  a  marlced  influence  upon  the  motile  typhoid 
bacillus,  causing  it  to  lose  its  motility  after  a  time,  but  failing  to 
develop  typical  clumps.  If  Ike  upeeimen  has  been  allowed  to  dry 
many  bacteria  adhere  to  slide  or  cover-glass  or  gather  at  the  thicken- 
ing edges  of  the  specimen,  and  sometimes  these  collect  in  motionless 
groups.  Such  clumps  always  lack  the  reticular  arrangement  seen 
in  the  true  reactions.  A  considerable  variety  of  confusing  ap|>ear- 
anoes  will  meet  the  beginner,  resulting  from  the  formation  oj  Jihrin 
and  the  incomplete  solution  of  mtumes  of  red  cells. 

Techmqne :  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Bod;  Fluid.  Although 
specific  reactions  have  been  obtained  from  many  secretions,  excre- 
tions, and  other  fluids  of  the  hoAy,  only  the  blood,  its  serum 
expressed  from  the  clot,  or  the  fluid  gathering  in  blisters,  yield 
sunicientlv  constant  results  to  be  available  in  clinical  diagnoi^i<>. 

The  Whole  BuxjD.  When  the  examiner  i«n  reach  the  bedi^ide 
there  is  no  better  method  than  to  employ  the  whole  blood  dilutee!  in 
known  proportion  by  distilled  water.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate 
dilution  a  medicine  dropper  may  be  graduated  in  one  and  ten  or 
twenty  drop  marks,  as  suggested  by  Cabot,  but  such  dilution  cannot 
be  very  accurate.  The  writer  has  long  used  for  this  purpose  the 
leucocyte  pipette  of  tlic  Thoma-Zeiss  hematocytometer,  winch  gives 
an  exact  dilution  of  1  :  20  or  1  :  50,  or  more,  and  which  is  itself 
a  very  convenient  instrument  for  handling  the  bIo(Kl.  Levy  and 
many  others  have  devised  s{>ecial  tul>cs  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  the  failure  of  the  blw^d  to  com- 
plerely  dissolve  in  dilution  of  I  :  20  or  1  ;  50  of  water,  but  no  other 
method  can  funiish  more  exact  dilution,  which  is  essential  in  nccuruts 
work.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  laying  the  pipottc  on  the 
side  until  the  (tuqtusoles  settle. 

Blood  dried  on  a  glass  slide  anil  dissolvml  by  mixing  with  water 
is  now  used  in  prt>banly  90  jierceul.  of  all  exiitn illations,  One  or  two 
dro|>3  are  tiuiohed  to  a  clean  glass  slide  and  driwi  in  tlie  air,  .Suelia 
speaimeii  protectwi  from  moisture  may  1h?  kept  for  days,  transported 
for  long  distances,  and  being  easily  obtained,  even  by  thv  pstient 
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himself,  furnisher  by  fur  tlie  most  practical  method  of  obtaiuing  the 
necessary  material  for  the  test.  Its  grent  disadvantage  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  an  exact  dilution  of  the  blood  when  it  is  redissolved. 
This  difficulty,  while  theoretically  insurmountable,  proves  to  be  of 
comparatively  little  moment  in  practice,  since  an  experienced  worker 
can  learn  to  control  the  dilution  by  the  color  of  the  drop.  Also, 
when  imperfectly  dissolved  the  detritus  of  red  cells  may  oMotire  the 
lield,  although  it  should  not  fail  to  be  distinguished  from  masses 
of  bacilli 

Some  observers  have  found  less  powerful  and  conalant  effects 
from  dried  blood  than  from  serum  (Widal,  Delepine,  Johnston),  but 
for  diagnostic  purposes  Park  finds  the  two  methods  of  nearly  equal 
value.  Nevertheless,  for  accurate  studies  of  variations  in  the  reac- 
tion, the  use  of  dried  blood  is  inapplicable,  although  it  will  probably 
always  remain  in  extensive  employment  for  simple  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. 

Serum,  1.  The  Bulbed  Tahc.  A  capillary  tube  with  central 
bulb  is  filled  by  capillary  attraction  from  the  expressed  drop,  the 
ends  are  fused,  and  when  the  blood  coagulates  a  few  drops  of  serum 
are  exuded.  A  great  many  modifications  suited  to  individual  pur- 
poses have  been  suggested  for  this  method.  It  offers  considerable 
t«chnii»l  difRoultiea,  but  furnishes  serum  without  delay. 

2.  The  Blinter.  Serum  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  Spanish 
fly  blister  in  from  six  to  eighteen  hours,  and  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  extended  examination  without  involving  much  [tnin  or  incon- 
venience. The  fluid  may  be  drawn  in  a  sterile  test  tube  aud  after- 
ward divided  in  measured  quantities,  or  it  may  be  sealed  in  a  capil- 
larv  tube.  For  detailed  study  blister  serum  is  superior  to  all  other 
fluids.  For  measuring  serum  the  "  mixer"  of  the  hematocytometer 
is  well  adapted,  and  the  test  may  be  performed  in  the  hanging  drop 
or  in  the  test  tube. 

The  Culture.  Considerable  difference  in  the  response  of  different 
cultures  of  bacilli  have  been  demonstrated  by  Kolle,  Achard  and 
Bensaude,  Durham,  v.  de  Velde,  and  Ziemkc.  Although  Foerster 
found  very  little  difference  in  a  considerable  series  of  cultures,  moat 
observers  agree  that  attenuated  cultures  are  more  readily  agglutinated. 
Miiller  succeeded  in  greatly  diminishing  the  Hgglutin ability  of  a 
given  species  and  at  the  same  time  increasmg  its  vinilence  by  passing 
it  through  animals.  It  appears  that  for  each  culture  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  normal  serum  is  positively  inert,  while  at  the  same 
dilution  typhoid  serum  exerts  a  specific  action  (Foerster).  While 
any  pure  culture  may  be  used,  Midler  and  others  have  shown  that  a 
freshly  isolated  culture  is  not  suitable  for  diagnostic  use,  and  must 
first  be  transplanted  many  times  in  artificial  media.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  in  New  York  City  by  a  so-called  "  Pfeiffer 
specimen  "  imported  bv  Park.  A  stock  culture  of  this  particular 
growth  is  kept  in  sealed  tubes  of  nutrient  agar  in  the  ice  chest  and 
replanted  every  few  months.  From  this  growth  the  specimen 
employed  in  testing  is  obtaine<l  in  broth  culture  grown  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.     In  such  broth  cultures  the 
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bacilli  are  completely  isolated  and  activoly  motile,  su  that  llie  ^n^lightcst 
change  in  motility  or  tendency  to  clump  can  be  detected  by  cuoi- 
jiarison  with  a  control  specimen. 

Dead  Bacilli.  W'idal  first  observed  that  cultures  of  typfinmut 
which  had  been  killed  by  heat  {57°  to  00°  C,  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes)  had  lost  little  or  none  of  their  capacity  to  agglutitmtc,  nnil 
tbia  fact  has  been  abundantly  attested  by  others.  Many  have  there- 
fore preferred  to  use  a  dead  culture  killed  by  heat,  or  by  10  yvv 
cent,  formalin,  or  by  thymol,  or  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1000  to  5000 
(Park),  thereby  dispensing  with  the  trouble  of  prejiaring  a  fresh 
culture.  Such  an  expedient,  however,  can  hardly  meet  with  ^nenl 
adoption,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  dead  bacilli  well 
iaolaled,  and  because  the  gradual  loss  of  motility  is  a  desirable  and 
reassuring  feature  of  the  test  in  mild  reactions,  which  are  just  the  ones 
in  which  uncertain  clinical  signs  render  a  positive  test  more  desirable. 

Attenuated  cnlturea  have  been  recommended  by  Johnston,  who 
found  that  in  usiug  dried  blood  pseiidoreactions  were  not  infre- 
quent with  active  virulent  cultures,  while  broth  cultures  planted 
from  old  agar  stock  were  less  susceptible  and  did  not  resiwud  to 
healthy  or  non-typhoid  sera. 

Paratrphoid  Strains.  From  the  observations  of  Achard  and 
Bensaude,  Widal,  Gwyn,  Gushing,  Schotmuller,  Kurth,  <'oleman 
and  liuxton,  and  others,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacteria  in 
typhoid  fever  may  show  certain  characters,  such  as  the  fermentation 
of  sugars  with  the  production  of  gas  and  acid,  which  gives  them  an 
intermediate  position  between  titpfiimij>  and  (mu-UIiui  mli  mimmunis. 
Buxton  has  snowii  that  these  internic<Iiate  forms,  isolated  by  him- 
self and  obtaineil  from  the  above  observers,  may  he  still  further 
olassilied  into  tliree  rather  distinct  groups.  It  ap]iearit,  also,  (hnl  tbe 
A^lnlinins  developed  by  these  strains  are  highly  s|>eciHc,  that  of  oDe 
group  usimlly  having  little  effect  on  other  groups.  Buxton  found 
a  certain  grade  of  interaction  l)etween  the  members  of  his  groups. 
Tluse  considerations  suggest  that  where  the  blood  is  negative  to 
typlttmut  it  should  be  tested  with  varions  [laratyphoid  strains.  Tbe 
writer  attempted  to  do  this  in  a  short  series  of  cases  of  susiiecKed 
typhoid  fever,  but  whore  the  renctinn  was  negative  to  typhcmu*  it  was 
negative  also  to  the  [laratyphoid  cultures. 

Degree  of  Dilution  of  Senmi  and  Time  Requited.  Although  it  has 
been  believed  that  the  serum  reaction  in  typhoid  fever  depends  on 
tliR  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  ]>ecTiliar  substance  which  exerta  a 
e[>ecifio  action  on  the  typhoid  bacillus,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  id 
a  considerable  proportion  of  eases  healthy  serum,  or  that  of  {istienta 
suffering  from  other  diseases,  cmtains  snlKtlances  which  exert  a  verv 
similar  influence  up<m  typhoid  cultures.  In  tifphnid /ever,  houraio; 
the  Mrrum  jnay  tuautUy  M  dilttSM  ttrmly  In  Jiftif  limei,  or  qfien  i 
much  further  (lOOf)  fa  ,^000,  ttldnP)  iriUtoiil  denlrmfinQ  the  r  ' 
whUf.  in  other  diaetun-s  Ou  rfntium*  u»uti!ly  disappear  wUh  d(h 
1 :  10,  or  afmoM  cerhunJif  wltii  dUuJioiw  nf  1 :  JO. 

1\\c  elaneni  of  littu'  Ia  also  of  great  importance  in  diatingtiM 
the  s[teciflo  typhoid    reaelion  from    that    produced  by  other  i 
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While  a  distinct  reaction  often  occurs  instantly  with  typhoid  sennii, 
blood  of  othor  diseases  almost  never  acta  immediately,  bnt  requires 
one- half  to  one  hour  or  longer  to  disclose  its  effects. 

Conaeqiiontly,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  specific  typhoid  reaction, 
it  h  necessary  to  increase  the  dilution  and  to  limit  the  time. 

"The  results  obtained  in  the  New  York  City  Heallli  Department 
labontlories  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
oases  of  typhoid  there  occurs  a  delayed  moderate  reaction  in  a  1 :  10 
dilution  of  senim  or  blood ;  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  excepting  iu 
typhoid  fever,  does  a  complete  reaction  with  this  dilution  occur  within 
five  minutes,  When  dried  blood  is  used  the  slight  tendency  of  non- 
typhoid  blood  in  1  :  10  dilution  to  produce  agglutination  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  fibrinous  clumps  and  perhaps  by  other  substances 
derived  from  disintegrating  red  cells.  From  many  cases  examined 
by  Fraenkel,  Stein,  Foerster,  Scholz,  ourselves,  and  others,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  dUtiiion  of  1 :  SO  or  more,  a  decided  mikk  reaction 
k  never  produced  by  any  febriU  disease  other  than  typhoid  infedlon,  in 
which  it.  oJUn  occurs  in  dilution  of  J :  50"  (Park). 

Yet  even  this  dilution  apjiears  insuflicient  to  eliminate  all  sources 
of  error,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  among  experienced 
workers  to  increase  the  grade  of  dilution.  Grunbaum  placed  it  at 
1  :  30  ;  Simon,  at  1  :  30  or  more ;  Slern,  after  a  lai^e  experience,  at 
1  :  40  ;  and  Mewius,  at  1 ;  60. 

From  these  authoritative  opinions  it  becomes  necessary  to  prescribe 
a  dilution  of  at  least  1  :20,  better  1  :.30,  while  the  limit  of  time 
should  not  be  greatly  extended.  Even  these  limits  will  be  found 
insufficient  to  avoid  all  po.asible  error,  and  in  doubtful  cases  one 
should  use  a  dilution  of  1  :  40  orl  i  60,  increase  the  time  to  one 
or  two  hours,  and  refjuire  a  distinct  result. 

Occurrence  of  the  Reaction.  Statistics  vary  considerably 
regarding  tlie  dates  of  occurrence  and  the  constancy  of  the  reaction 
in  typhoid  fever. 

Caoot  collected  over  3000  eases  of  supposed  typhoid  fever,  of 
which  95  per  cent,  gave  the  reaction  at  some  period  of  their  course, 
while  in  2500  control  cases,  not  typhoid,  2  jier  cent,  gave  positive 
reactions. 

Park  reports  posilive  results  in  a  large  series  : 


Dorlni  the  OrM  »i 


In  88  per  cent,  of  hospital  cases  in  which  repeated  examinations 
could  be  made,  a  definite  reaction  was  obtained  at  some  period  of  the 
disease. 

Wilson  reports  further  nn  the  work  nf  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Uealtti,  an  fullows :  In  356  esaraiuationti  Ihe  tent  was  punitive  in  S  cuea  not 
disgnoned  us  typhoid,  while  3  were  malaria,  iind  I  puerperal  sepsis  with  luber- 
culuiu  iutwtlDal  ulcers.  Of  1115  cases  117  which  gave  no  reaction  proved  to 
be  typhoid. 
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The  earl itet  date  of  appearance  o(  &  positive  reactiou  lias  luH  Ijccii 
and  cannot  well  be  determined  in  the  human  subject,  but  in  uniiuaU 
inoculated  with  dead  typhoid  bacilli  the  reaction  appears  between  ihe 
third  and  eighlh  days.  In  man  a  positive  reaction  has  been  found 
by  Johnston  and  Taggart,  and  by  Fraenkel,  on  the  second  day.  but 
the  reactions  were  not  sharp.  Levy  found*  the  first  diHtinot  reac- 
tion on  the  sixth  day  in  the  human  nubject  iuoculftled  with  dead 
typhoid  bacilli.  It  may  be  found  before  the  appearance  of  mec 
spots,  splenic  tumor,  or  the  diazo  reaction  in  the  urine.  During  the 
course  of  the  disease  the  reaction  may  continue  without  iiiterru]ilion, 
or  may  be  absent  one  day  while  present  the  next.  It  may  be  absent 
entirely  in  mild  cases,  may  apjwar  only  in  a  relapse  (Lichtlieiin, 
Breuer,  Thoinet),  may  disappear  entirely  after  a  few  days  (Elsberg), 
or  may  persist  for  mouths  or  even  a  year.  Incomplete  reactions 
have  been  reported  after  many  years  (Stewart).  It  not  infreiiuently 
appears  for  the  first  lime  during  convalescence  or  may  exntbit  a 
sudden  increa.je  at  this  lime,  .\ccording  to  Widal,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  reaction  disappears  by  the  fifteenth  to  thirtieth  day  of 
convalescence,  but  Stewart  believes  that  it  persists  at  least  oue  year 
in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  for  two  years  in  25  jwr  cent.,  and  for  leii 
years  iu  5  i>er  cent.  His  conclusions  can  only  apply  to  very  indis- 
tinct reactions. 

In  the  blood  of  the  fetus  delivered  during  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  several  observers  have  failed  lo  find  any  agglutinative  power 
(Mahnt,  Stahelin),  hut  Scbumaoher*  ckims  that  agglutinins  are  always 
present  in  the  fetiis  durlnji  the  laat  month  of  ]irognaiiey,  but  that 
their  persistence  is  of  short  duration. 

Relation  of  the  Keaction  to  Other  Features  of  the  Disease. 
In  some  cases  the  reaction  is  moat  intense  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  cases  olwervcd  by  Jemina.  Widal  and  SicanI,  who 
found  that  in  the  active  stage  a  dilution  of  1  :  tJO  or  1  :  80  does  not 
usually  prevent  the  reaction,  noted  a  market!  weakening  as  convales- 
cence proceeded,  some  eases  failing  to  react  with  dilution  of  I  :  10. 
They  noted  a  reaction  in  one  case  with  n  dilution  of  UiDO  or  ]2,01K), 
Foerster,  who  found  a  reaction  in  dilutions  varying  from  1  :  tiO, 
1000,  or  5000,  could  not  detect  any  relation  Iwtwecn  the  intenitily  of 
the  reaction  and  the  severity  of  the  disea.'te.  I'feifFer  and  Kolle,  and 
Foerster  have  shown  that  the  agglutinating  power  has  no  relation  lo 
the  baotencidal  activity  of  the  serum. 

Courmont'  has  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of  the  course  of  the 
a^lntinattve  power  of  the  blood  In  typhoid  fever,  reaching  some 
im{H)rIant  conclusions  regarding  orognosis  and  offering  evidence  that 
the  agglutinative  power  of  the  olood  is  closely  connected  with  the 
defensive  reaction  of  the  organism.     His  conclusions  are  as  followa: 

In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  ordinary  op 
moderate  severity  the  power  of  agglutination  reaches  a  maximum  at 
the  period  of  defervwcence.  or  during  the  first  days  of  apyrexia,  and 
folld,  often  mpidly,  with  the  fever,  or  during  convalescence.  Agglu- 
tination curves  that  are  continuously  low  (less  than  1  ;  20O)are 
rarely  seen  in   cases  of  moderate  severity,   l>ut  frerjuently  in  very 
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toxic  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  prolonged  or  fatal.  Very  irreg- 
ular agglutination  curves  with  premature  fall  are  rare  in  moderate 
cases,  very  frequent  in  toxic  and  fatal  cases.  In  some  prol(}iiged  esses 
the  cur\-e  of  agglutinatiou  rises  rapidly  shortly  before  defervescence. 
In  relapsing  cases  the  agglutination  curve  varies,  but  usually  fol- 
lows the  same  types  as  in  single  attacks.  It  is  usually  higher  in  ihe 
relapse  than  in  the  initial  attack  if  the  patient  recovers  and  lower  if 
he  dies.  In  mild  and  irregular  types  of  the  disease  the  power  of 
agglutination  is  very  variable  and  usually  low  or  evanescent. 

Effect  of  Typhoid  Seram  upon  the'Oolon  Bacillus.  Although 
Fraenkel  in  a  large  series  of  cases  reported  that  typhoid  serum  has 
no  marked  power  to  agglutinate  the  colon  bacillus,  and  recommended 
the  use  of  tnis  serum  in  the  separation  of  colon  from  typhoid  bacilli, 
this  claim  has  not  been  verified.  Stem  and  Biberstein  found,  very 
shortly,  five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  which  the  blood  serum  agglu- 
tinated the  colon  bacillus  even  more  powerfully  than  the  typhoid, 
and  many  other  observers,  including  Park,  Kodet,  Courmont, 
Ustvedt,  Bensaude,  and  Kuhnau,  have  had  similar  experienoes  in 
many  cases.  Baumgarteu,  therefore,  concludes  that  this  method  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  yielding  positive  proof  of  Ihe  identity  of 
6aciUu8  coli  comtaimia.  It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  a  bacillus 
which  on  cnlt^^^l  characters  falls  between  the  typhoid  and  colon 
groups,  is  almost  certainly  coU  communis,  if  it  is  nut  a^lutinated  by 
a  well-tested  and  active  typhoid  serum.  The  possibility  that  infec- 
tion by  the  colon  bacillus  is  intermingled  with  that  of  bacUlug 
lyphoms  in  enteric  fever  has  been  abundantly  considered  by  several 
writers.  The  safest  method  of  identifying  the  colon  bacillus  is  not  by 
the  aerum  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  but  by  the  serum  of  an  animal 
which  has  been  iniKriilatcd  with  a  pure  culture  of  bacilhiH  ti/phoHUS. 

Reactions  in  Conditions  Other  than  Typhoid  Fever.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  positive  reactions  have  been  obtained  both  with 
healthy  serum  and  in  diseases  other  than  typhoid  fever  when  a 
dilution  of  1  :  10  was  used,  many  observers  have  recommended  that 
higher  dilutions  only  be  employed.  Thus  Sohultz  obtained  com- 
plete reactions  in  eleven  of  HA)  cases  of  various  febrile  diseases  with 
a  dilution  of  1 ;  10  ;  in  seven  cases  with  u  dilution  of  1:15,  and  in 
three  with  I  :  20,  while  a  faint  res|}onse  followed  a  dilution  of  ]  :  25 
in  a  single  instance.  The  time  limit,  however,  was  one  to  two  hours. 
In  siogle  cases  complete  reactions  with  dilutions  of  1  :  10  or  i: 
have  now  been  reported  in  so  many  cases  that  it  is  no  longer  p 
to  refer  the  results  to  faulty  technique. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  as  follows:  septicemia  (Ferrand); 
malaria  {Bloch,  Villiers,  Catrin,  and  the  writer) ;  pneumonia  (Kasel 
and  Mann) ;  tuberculosb  (Wesbrook,  Jez,  d'E^pine) :  otitis  (Stem) ; 
influenza  (Wesbrook);  typhus  (Park);  meningitis  (v.  Oordt);  nor- 
mal serum  (Kuhnau). 

lu  many  of  these  cases  the  dilutions  were  from  1  :  10  to  1 ;  30,  or 
more,  and  the  clumping  was  prompt  and  complete. 

In  several  cases  of  chlorosis  Kohler  claims  to  have  secured  a  reac- 
tion in  a  dilution  of  1 :  40,  and  in  a  case  of  severe  anemia  at  1  :  50. 
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A  large  percentage  of  cases  of  jaundice  have  been  found  to  show 
high  agglutinative  power  over  bacillus  typhosuSj  which  Greenbaum 
refers  to  the  presence  of  taurocholic  acid. 

In  Weil's  disease  Eckhart  obtained  j>ositive  reactions  in  two  cases, 
and  Zupnik,  in  four  of  six  cases  of  Weil's  disease^  two  of  cholelith- 
iasis, one  of  cholangitis,  and  one  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  all  the 
subjects  being  jaundiced. 

Stewart,  using  dry  blood  in  538  cases,  found  typhoid  lesions  at 
autopsy  in  five  which  failed  at  three  periods  during  the  disease  to 
give  a  positive  reaction.  Thompson  also  reports  six  negative  results 
m  1()3  cases,  while  a  slight  reaction  was  obtained  in  12  per  cent,  of 
various  conditions  other  than  ty])hoid  fever.  Ustvedt  encountered  a 
peculiar  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  among  soldiers  in  which  four  of 
fifteen  cases  failed  to  vield  a  reaction.  Total  failure  of  reaction, 
under  full  precautions,  is  also  i-e])orted  in  single  cases  by  Artaud, 
Haushalter,  Schumacher,  Fischer,  and  others. 

The  significance  of  these  negative  results  have  been  made  ap|>arent 
by  the  work  of  various  observers,  who  have  shown  thai  a  consider- 
able number  of  bacterial  strains,  each  developing  highly  s])ecific 
agglutinins,  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever. 

value  in  Diagnosis.  The  difficulty  in  determining  the  value  of 
Widal's  test  in  diagnosis  arises  principally  from  the  divergent  opin- 
ions regarding  the  essential  features  of  a  complete  reaction.  Although 
the  belief  in  the  sjHH^ific  quality  of  WidaPs  reaction  has  been  aban- 
doned, the  test  remains  an  extremely  valuable  diagnostic  procedure 
under  several  ctmditions. 

It  must  1)0  granted  at  once  that  absolute  certainty  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  test  unless  the  dilution  has  b^n  very  high,  certainly 
not  less  than  1  :<)(),  with  a  time  limit  of  not  more  than  fifteen  to 
thirtv  minutes. 

A  positive  result  with  mueh  less  dilution  (1  :  30]  must  stand  as 
nUnnsi  cerUi'm  w'ulvnce  that  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever.  Such  results 
are  usuallv  obtainable,  however,  onlv  after  the  disease  is  well  estab- 
lished  and  its  clinical  symptoms  distinct.  Accordingly  the  chief 
value  of  the  test  lies  in  its  t*jipacity  to  distinguish,  during  the  height 
of  the  illness,  eerlain  conditions,  such  as  acute  gastritis,  tuberculosis, 
meningitis,  and  ))neumouia,  which  may  simulate  typhoid  fever. 

The  application  of  th*^  test  in  the  ear/j/  (Uaf/nosia  of  typhoid  fever 
has,  in  the  experience  of  most  observers,  proved  disappointing.  It 
is  rarely  to  Im*  found  imtil  other  signs  render  the  diagnosis  very  pmb- 
able,  when  the  blood  test  niav  often  be  added,  as  anv  other  isolated 
clinical  symptom,  to  the  cvid<'nce  for  or  against  typhoid  fever. 

The  writer  lM*lieves,  luiwever,  that  the  combination  of  an  indistinct 
serum  reaction,  diminution  of  fibrin,  alxcnci*  of  leucocytosis,  and 
presence  of  relative  or  absolute  lymphocytosis,  run  very  rarely  \ye 
demonstnitcil  in  tin*  early  stages  of  any  obscure  febrile  disease  except 
typhoid  fever.  The  morphological  examination  of  the  blood  is, 
therefore,  a  valuable  adjunct  and  control  in  the  application  of  Widal's 
test,  and  the  writer  believes  that  in  doubtful  c:ises  it  should  never 
be  omitted. 
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Negative  results  are  of  very  moderate  import  mitil  the  tiiini  or 
fourth  week,  and  unless  often  repeated,  while  some  reported  oisua, 
often  fatal,  have  failed  at  any  time  to  yield  the  reaction.  lu  case  of 
a  negative  result  in  a  oaae  strongly  resembling  typhoid  fever,  one 
should  if  possible  test  the  blood  with  various  paratyphoid  strains. 

Summary.  The  most  reliable  mcfhad  for  clinical  puri>oses  is  the 
use  of  fresh  blood  diluted  with  water  in  a  graduated  pi|)ettc,  luid 
inoculated  as  a.  hanging  drop  preparation.  Blood  or  blister  senim 
should  be  employed  for  more  extended  stndy,  while  the  use  of  dried 
blood,  sometimes  necessary,  gives  very  slightly  less  reliable  results. 

The  culture  should  be  grown  in  broth  at  37°  C,  twenty-four  hours 
old,  actively  motile,  and  of  moderate  virulence.  A  recognized  brand 
should  be  obtained  if  possible,  and  the  behavior  of  all  newly  isolated 
cultures  should  be  tested  before  use,  and  replanted  until  they  become 
readily  aeglu  tin  able. 

A  postitve  reaction  consists  in  the  complete  immobilization  of  all 
bacilli  and  the  compact  clumping  of  the  great  mujority. 

A  lime  limit  of  live  minutes  is  all  that  is  necessary,  with  dilutions 
of  1  :  20,  in  the  great  majority  of  positive  reactions.  With  higher 
dilution  (I  :  40)  the  time  may  be  extended  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
with  dilution  of  1 :  RO,  to  two  hours  (Mewius). 

A  dilution  of  at  least  1 :  20  is  required  in  all  positive  reactions, 
with  which,  however,  oooasional  errors  will  occur.  Dilutions  of 
1 :  30  or  1 :  60  are  to  be  strongly  recommended,  for  the  higher  the 
dilution  the  more  certain  are  all  positive  results. 

A  negative  result  is  of  little  import  unless  obtained  during  the 
height  of  the  disease  (third  to  fifth  weeks)  and  on  repeated  examina- 
tions. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  reaction  disappears  within 
a  few  weeks  after  convalescence,  and  several  authentic  cases,  usually 
fatal,  have  not  given  a  positive  reaction  at  any  time. 

The  agglutinative  power  of  typhoid  serum  is  usually  slight  aud 
transient  in  raild  cases,  marked  and  persistent  in  cases  of  average 
severily,  low  or  variable  in  toxic  cases,  but  bears  no  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  gives  no  certain  prognostic 
indications. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

SEPTICEMIA,  PYEMIA,  OSTEOMTELITIS. 

Red  Cells.  In  no  other  disease  do  the  red  cells  suffer  destruction 
so  constantly  and  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  toxemia  of  diffuse 
inflammation  caused  by  the  common  pyogenic  bacteria.  This  fact 
was  very  early  noted^  Braidwood  finding  shrinkage  of  the  red  cells 
and  absence  of  rouleaux,  Mannassein  remarking  on  their  reduced 
diameter,  and  Quincke  and  Patrigeon  observing  extreme  loss  of  Hb 
in  cases  of  pyemia. 

llayem  and  Toenissen  placed  the  average  loss  of  red  cells  in 
ordinary  septic  fever  at  200,000  to  1,000,000  per  week,  while  a  con- 
tinuous diminution  was  found  to  persist  as  long  as  suppuration  con- 
tinued. That  the  loss  of  red  cells  is  often  very  much  more  rapid 
than  Hayem  supposed  is  shown  by  Grawitz's  remarkable  case,  in 
which  fatal  puerperal  sepsis  combined  with  considerable  hemorrhage 
reduced  the  red  cells  in  about  twenty -four  hours  to  300,000. 

Various  forms  of  acute  septicemia  not  infrequently  reduce  the  red 
cells  below  2,000,000,  but  none  appear  to  act  more  violently  than 
does  puerperal  or  uterine  sepsis.  Hayem^  found  only  1,450,000 
cells,  20  per  cent.  Hb,  in  a  recent  case  of  puerperal  sepsis.  Cabot 
reports  1 ,800,000  cells  from  a  "suppurating  fibroid."  The  writer 
found  1,<)00,000  cells  and  20  per  cent.  Hb  in  a  septic  form  of  endo- 
metritis, not  puerperal. 

When  the  suppurative  process  is  localized  the  red  cells  are  usually 
found  to  be  only  slightly  affected,  but  with  the  first  appearance  of 
the  "  septic "  condition  the  reduction  of  red  cells  promptly  begins, 
Roscher  finding  evidences  of  diminished  concentration  of  the  blood 
w^ithin  the  first  few  hours.  In  empyema,  suppuration  in  wounds, 
pelvic  abscesses,  appendicitis,  peritonitis,  etc.,  the  red  cells  are  seldom 
markedly  reduced,  while  the  usual  effects  of  fever  are  present  and 
polycythemia  is  often  found.  The  Hb  is,  as  usual,  more  susceptible 
than  the  red  cells,  and  its  loss  is  usually  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
the  red  cells,  the  Hb-index  being  invariably  low. 

Timofjewsky  found  that  nucleated  red  cells  appear  promptly  in  the 
blood  of  dogs  after  moderate  injections  of  pyogenic  bacteria,  in  one 
instance  reaching  the  enormous  proportion  of  25,()98  per  c.mm.  Turk 
found  considerable  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cells  in  two  cases  of 
septicemia  from  cystitis.  In  cases  of  intense  puerperal  sepsis  the 
writer  has  usually  been  able  to  find  a  few  nucleated  red  cells,  but 
they  have  never  been  very  numerous. 
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In  chronic  Huppuration  the  red  cells  tend  to  diminish  as  long  as  the 
discharge  continues.  In  a  case  of  chronic  empyema  of  one  year's 
duration  the  writer  found  1,800,000  cells  and  25  percent,  of  Hb, 
but  an  old  pelvic  abscess  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  pus  for  two 
years  had  induced  very  slight  anemia. 

Morphological  changes  in  the  red  cells  in  septicemia  are  usually 
present  in  moderate  degree.  Most  cases  show  a  pure  type  of  sec- 
ondary chlorotic  anemia  with  marked  loss  of  Hb.  The  reduced 
diameter  of  the  anemic  cells,  previously  noted,  was  distinct  in  the 
writer's  case  of  septic  endometritis,  but  did  not  approach  the  grade 
seen  in  some  forms  of  primary  disease  of  the  blood.  In  severe  cases 
many  cells  show  granular  degeneration,  but  polychromasia  has,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  not  been  prominent.  Marked  differences  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells  do  not  appear,  as  a  rule,  until  after  tlie 
second  or  third  week  of  a  severe  septic  process. 

Leacocytes.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  asthenic  septi- 
cemia run  their  course  without  leucocytosis,  or  with  distinct  retiuc- 
tion  of  white  cells.  Such  cases  have  been  re|)orted  by  Limbeck, 
Krebs,  Cabot,  Turk,  and,  usually  proving  fatal,  their  significance  is 
similar  to  cases  of  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  etc.,  with  hypoleucocytosis. 
In  Turk's  case,  and  in  one  observed  by  the  writer,  while  the  leuco- 
cytes were  subnormal,  the  proportion  of  poly  nuclear  cells  was  very 
high. 

Da  Costa  reports  absence  of  leucocytosis  in  twelve  of  twenty-one 
cases  of  severe  septic  processes,  and  the  writer  has  observed  a  pro- 
longed puerperal  case  with  severe  chills  in  which  leucocytosis  failed 
to  appear. 

The  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  show  pronounocMl  leucocy- 
tosis, which  is  usually  in  proportion  to  tho  severity  of  the  <lisease. 
Among  tiie  nf|)(>rtcKl  cases  showing  no  ItMicocytosis  are  doubtless 
some  in  which  the  examination  of  the  blood  was  made  during  the 
antemortem  <locline  in  the  number  of  leucocvtes. 

Keganling  the  more  minute  factors  detcnuining  the  grade  of  leuco- 
cvtosis  little  is  definitelv  known,  and  the  examination  of  the  blood 
must  l).»  interpretcMl  acconling  to  the  eircuiustances  in  each  case. 

While  the  rnlv  that  suppHrntion  i)i(lnr*'^  hiicoriffoHiii  is  almost  invari- 
ahle,  it  muHt  he  rvnu' inhered  fhnt  leuroeytosin  may  prompflif  disappear 
when  the  exudation  ceases^  and  that  suppurations  inralring  mucous  sur- 
fares  niftt/  indure  rerjf  sUf/ht  /eurf>ri/tosis. 

The  j)i)lynu(»h.»ar  KMic(K»ytes  are  iihnost  always  in  high  )>ro|M>rtion 
in  <\ises  of  s<*psis,  hut  Klein  has  reriMitly  ilesc^ribed  a  ease  of  hemor- 
rhagic septicemia*  with  7<)  |>er  cent,  of  eosinophiles  in  the  pleural 
exudate*  and  1<>  per  eerit.  in  the  hlcxxl. 

Chemistry.  The  In-^-s  of  llh  has  ain'ady  lM»en  mentioncHl  as  one 
of  th<'  chief  alterations  it)  tln'  blood  of  sej)tieeniiii.  Its  solution  in 
the  pla-in:i  ancl  the  occiirrenej'  of  herno;j;Iol)ineniia  is  observe<l  in 
seviTe  <Mses  with  rapid  (h'strnetioii  of  blood.  In  <'ases  of  puer- 
p«»ral  sr|)<i«*,  or  j>yeniia  in  infants,  tlu*  solution  of  lib  may  reach  a 
verv  extriMiie  ;rra«le.  In  a  |)nerpenil  e:i<e  th(»  writer  found  the 
vis(*era  di<eol(»red,  and  so  Lrreat   was   the  de|)»)sit   of  pigment   tJiat 
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the  liver  aud  spleen  closely  resembled,  in  gross  and  raicroscopio 
appenrdoce,  the  organs  of  peniieiiiiis  nialana.  The  increased 
globulicldal  action  of  the  seruiii  in  these  cases,  to  which  the  solu- 
tion of  red  cells  must  be  referred,  has  been  described  by  Marugliano 
and  others. 

An  incrciised  tendency  toward  crystallization  of  the  Hb  has  been 
noted  by  Bond,  who,  in  examining  fresh  specimens,  found  a  rich 
deposit  of  such  crystals  about  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass. 

Roncher  noted  in  severe  cases  a  very  rapid  lowering  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  beginning  a  few  hours  after  the  initial  symp- 
toms. In  fatal  oases  the  dry  residue  of  the  whole  blood  fell  to  15 
per  cent.,  while  in  favorable  oases  the  loss  of  solids  was  usually  much 
less.  Tliis  rapid  and  extreme  loss  of  albumins  Uoscher  and  Grawilz 
regard  as  a  valuable  prognostic  fjgn.  The  serum  also  usually  showed 
a  pronounced  loss  of  albumin,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the 
septic  process,  its  dry  residue  falling  from  10.. 5  per  cent,  to  a  mini- 
mum of  l),25  per  cent.  Yet  in  a  very  severe  case  the  dry  residue  of 
the  serum  was  13.1  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which  Grawitz  explains 
as  i-^ulting  from  the  solution  of  Hb. 

In  various  forms  of  pyogenic  infection  Liivieruto  found  an  excess 
ot  glycogen  \a  the  blood,  even  when  tlie  lemperalure  was  normal. 
Goldberger  and  Weiss  also  describe  in  the  leucocytes  during  ubscese- 
formatiou  a  reaction  to  Iodine  either  in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  stain  or 
a.  granular  deposit.  They  also  find  many  brownish  staining  extra- 
cellular granules  after  fractures,  and  believe  that  the  somewhat 
obscure  "  iodine  reaction  "  of  the  blood  may  be  made  of  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  abscess,  fractures,  etc. 

Bacteriolo^.  The  frequency  with  which  specific  bacteria  can  be 
isolated  from  the  circulating  blood  iu  cases  of  septic  infection,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  study  devoted  to  the  subject,  still  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  number  of  studies  of  the  blood 
in  pyemia,  septicemia,  puerperal  fever,  osteomyelitis,  etc.,  reporting 
the  discovery  of  bacteria  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  while  in 
many  others,  rei)orted  by  competent  observers,  very  nuiformly  nega- 
tive results  were  obtained. 

On  reviewing  many  of  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  majority 
of  them  must  be  set  aside  as  unreliable. 

Roeeubach,  Garrod.  I^skin,  Bruuner,  Blum,  Citerniewski,  Eisel- 
berg,  Cantu,  Roux  and  Launols,  Bommers,  Stem  and  Hirschlcr,  and 
others,  all  used  blood  squeezed  from  the  finger,  and  when  they 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  same  germ  in  the  viscera  after  death, 
were  not  always  successful.  Many  of  their  sucoessful  cultures  were 
made  only  a  few  hours  before  death.  When  accurate  details  are 
given,  as  by  Czerniewsky,  it  a|)iiears  that  contaminations  by  clearly 
non-pathogenic  germs  frequently  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brieger,  drawing  blood  from  a  vein  by  a 
sterilized  syringe,  obtained  negative  results  iu  five  cases  of  puerperal 
sepsis.  Sanger,  by  the  same  method,  in  three  cases  of  osteomyelitis 
found  staphylocoiKue  aurem  or  albus  in  the  blood,  hut  cultures  from 
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an  mUanied  joint  gave  oply  ditplococcM  pyogeiun.  Likcwi:^  Ivraus 
reports  sis  positive  results  in  ten  cases  of  puerperal  sepsis,  but  one 
was  examined  postmortem,  and  two  showed  only  xUipkylocoectut  aUiH*. 
Cannon,  who  secured  a  number  of  sncceasful  cullures  from  llie  blood 
in  puerperal  sepsis,  osteomyelitis,  wound  infection,  etc.,  look  somu 
of  his  specimens  from  a  puncture  of  the  skin,  »nd  Pelruschky,  who 
usually  obtained  some  bacteria,  drew  the  blood  through  the  "disin- 
fected "  skin  by  means  of  a  wet  cup.  Sittmann,  accepting  as  genuine 
the  results  of  previous  invesli gators,  and  adding  nine  pnxitive  cases 
of  his  own,  concludes  that  in  septicopyemia  the  bacleriul  agent  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  its  presence  does  not  insure 
a  fatal  issue. 

Somewhat  striking  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  reiMjrIs  of 
Bertelsman,  who  secured  fifty-four  negative  and  forty-seven  |M>«itive 
results  from  examinations  in  101  cases  of  various  forms  of  suppura- 
tion. In  twenty-seven  cases  the  streptococcus  was  obtained,  and  in 
fifteen  staphylococci.  Important  feiitures  of  his  study  were  llie  uni- 
formly positive  cultures  in  osteomyelitis  (six  cases),  the  demonstration 
of  bacteremia  in  panaritium,  and  in  five  of  nine  cases  of  urethral  fever, 
in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  in  three  cases  of  cryptogenic  sttepto- 
coccus  septicemia  which  recovered,  while  in  several  instances  it  was 
shown  that  bacl«ria  were  present  in  the  circulating  blood  for  short 
periods  and  in  rapidly  decreasing  numbers.  In  the  absence  of  mnch 
greater  detail  than  accompanies  the  report,  such  results  caunot  be 
accepted  without  confirmalion. 

Old  observers,  as  Kuhnau,  do  not  accept  the  eooclusions  nf  Sitt- 
mann and  do  not  admit  much  signiUcance  in  the  isolation  from  the 
blood  of  xfaphyhcnocm  albuH  or  tbe  colon  tMictllwi.  Kuhnau  examined 
the  blond  repeatedly  in  Iwentv-threc  cases  of  septicopyemia,  nineteen 
of  which  were  fatal.  In  two  ulreptococau  ppot/enfJi  was  obtained,  in 
one  flaphtihcopfUH  aiireiu.  Several  cultures  gave  miD-pathofrmic 
germs,  among  them  siapkiflococcun  tilbun,  which  was  obtained  from 
the  blood,  but  not  from  the  absi^psses  after  death.  Tiio  only  suroeas- 
fiil  cultures  were  made  shortiv  before  death,  «r  in  one  case  during  a 
chill. 

White  also  found  Ktreplorneois  piioqenejt  only  three  times  and 
Klnphiitoroofiui  aureu»  once  in  eighteen  fatal  cases  of  sepsis. 

Tilt!  results  of  Knhumi's  study  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  auspioion 
that  many  investigators  have  been  too  lax  in  technique,  or  liavc  not 
fully  identified  their  sjiniies. 

From  the  review  of  the  above  .studies  the  writer  draws  the  follow- 
ing oonolnsions: 

1.  The  only  reliable  method  of  obtaining  blood  for  bacteriological 
examination  during  life  is  to  draw  it  from  a  vein,  in  ijiianlity  bot 
less  than  5  c.c,  tnmugh  the  thoroughly  .stertlixet],  or,  better,  th« 
incised  skin,  by  moans  of  n.  sterile  syringi!  or  aspirator. 

2.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  local  or  general  seplio  infro- 
lion,  septicopyemia,  septicemia,  pyemia,  <lifTuse  suppuration,  osteo- 
myelitis, etc.,  bact«ria  are  prpsonl  in  the  circulating  blood  oiJy /or 
Khorl  jterin'bi  and  fit  infrajwnl  inlfrvnlM,  vujM  frri}iietttlt/  duntuj  ofuiU, 
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3,  A  few  hours  before  death  from  septic  infection,  varioiiB  bac- 
leria,  aouie  of  whiab  may  not  be  active  in  the  original  process,  make 
their  way  into  the  circuktion. 

4.  In  a  very  moderate  number  of  c^ses  of  septic  infection,  esjie- 
cially  those  which  are  not  attended  by  local  abscess  fornialion,  ihe 
bacterial  agent  may  be  isolated  from  the  blood  during  the  progress 
of  tlie  disease, 

APPENDICITIS. 

Bed  Cells.  From  the  observations  of  Da  Costa  in  131t  cases  it 
appears  that  anemia  of  moderate  grade  exists  in  nearly  uU  casen  of 
appendicitis.  It  is  least  marked  in  catarrhal  cases,  in  thirty-eight 
of  which  Da  Costa  found  an  average  of  4,180,000  cells,  with  some 
exceptions  showing  much  greater  loss,  while  the  Hb  commonly 
registered  20  to  40  per  cent,  below  normal.  Anemia  is  most  marked 
in  cases  with  abscess  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  toxemia  fre- 

auentlv  causes  a  loss  of  25  to  45  per  cent,  or  more  of  Hb  and  a  re- 
uctioii  of  the  red  cells  below  4,000,000.  In  Da  Costa's  series  a 
reduction  to  2,000,000  red  cells  was  twice  oliserved,  once  with  a 
catarrhal  and  once  with  a.  suppurative  lesion,  while  more  than 
5,000,000  cells  were  found  in  twenty  cases. 

LeQcocytes.  The  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  is  extremely  vari- 
able. While  caUu-rJuil  or  simpfr  fj^ud(tiive  appendicitis  usually  fails  to 
show  leucocytosis.  Da  Costa  found  over  15,000  cells  in  five  of  forty- 
five  such  cases,  average  8!)87,  and  once  17,100.  This  leucocytosis 
he  attributes  to  local  peritonitis  or  to  conditious  apart  from  the 
appendicitis. 

With  necrotic  /fsioiut,  abscfuneti,  gangrene,  and  general  perHonk'm 
there  is  well-marked  leucocytosis  in  nearly  all  cases,  except  in  the 
fulminant  and  asthenic  type  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  leucocytosis 
may  fail.  The  majority  of  all  cases  fall  in  this  category,  as  did 
thirty-three  of  seventy-two  reported  by  Cabot,  and  ninety-two  of  139 
by  Da  Costa.  While  most  of  these  cases  show  more  than  1 5,000  white 
cells,  and  many  more  than  20,OIX),  a  considerable  number  fall  below 
15,000  within  the  limit  frequently  seen  in  simple  exudative  processes. 

As  in  pneumonia,  etc.,  very  marked  or  very  slight  leucocytosis 
may  be  found  in  grave  cases  calling  urgently  for  operation,  while 
the  sudden  transformation  which  follows  perforation  from  a  necrotic 
process  of  small  extent  commonly  fails  lo  give  warning  by  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  leucocytes.  Cabot  reports  four  cases  of  general  periton- 
itis without  leucocytosis  and  two  with  slight  increase  (14,800,  16,000). 

In  following  the  course  of  appendicitis  the  daily  examination  of 
the  blood  may  bring  to  light  some  inip()rlant  considerations. 

A  steadily  increasing  leucocytosis  usually  indicates  an  extending 
local  process. 

After  an  abscess  has  been  formed  the  leucticvtes  commonly  fluctuate 
between  distinctly  high  limits,  rising  abruptly  if  jieritonitis  develops. 
As  the  abscess  beeomes  walled  off  the  leucocytes  slowly  diminish, 
and  when  pus  is  evacuated  a  favorable  i-oiirse  is  indicated  by  a.  rapid 
detirease  of  leucocvtes. 
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In  chronic  cases  without  active  formation  of  pus  the  leucocytes 
are  usually  subnormal  (Bloodgood). 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon 
the  examination  of  the  blood  in  apiiendicitis,  especially  in  its  early 
stages,  is  extremely  variable.  With  leucocytosis  ranging  l)etween 
8000  and  16,000  cells,  the  condition  may  rather  frequently  be : 
(1)  simple  exudative  appendicitis ;  (2)  necrotic  inflammation  with 
perforation  and  abscass;  (3)  a  large  abscess;  (4)  general  peritonitis. 

The  blood  changes  follow  no  definite  rule  in  those  dangerous  forms 
of  the  disease  which  pursue  a  mild  course  for  a  time,  but  suddenly 
develop  |)eritonitis  from  perforation.  Nor  can  the  question  of  opera- 
tion in  frank  cases  be  decided  from  the  examination  of  the  blood 
alone,  which  indicates  only  what  damage  actually  exists,  while  the 
operation  is  intended  to  meet  the  conditions  which  may  later  arise. 
One  of  Cabot's  cases  with  33,000  white  cells  recovered  without  inter- 
ference. After  the  period  of  invasion  is  passed  and  the  character  of 
the  lesion  established,  the  indications  of  the  blood  have  proved  much 
more  reliable. 

In  differential  diagnosis  a  positive  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted 
only  in  those  ciiscs  which  show  well-marked  leucocytosis,  fmni  the 
presence  of  which  it  is  possible  to  rule  out  nearly  all  forms  of  typhoid 
fever,  most  but  not  all  cases  of  fecal  impaction,  and  nearly  all  forms 
of  abdominal  neuralgia.  Hubbanl,  Da  Costa,  and  Cabot  have  offered 
some  very  practical  comments  on  the  limitations  of  blood  analyses 
in  this  field. 

ABSCESS  FORMATION. 

Active  suppuration  in  a  confine<l  space  is  almost  invariably  acconi- 
panie<l  by  distinct  leuc^ocytosis.  Cabot  has  remarked  on  the  high 
leucocytosis  usually  observed  with  very  limited  suppurative  foci  in 
subcutaneous,  submucous,  or  interstitial  connective  tissues,  and 
reports  very  considerable  increase  of  white  cells,  with  furuncle,  car- 
biUK^e,  and  abscess  of  vulva,  vagina,  middle  (»ar,  uterus.  Fallopian 
tube,  ovary,  lunjr,  l)rain,  parotid  gland,  neck,  and  in  pectoral,  [)Soas, 
and  perincphritic  regions.  The  writer's  exj)erience  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  such  con<litions  fully  acconls  with  these  reports,  leucocy- 
tosis having  been  |>rt»sent  in  the  active  stages  of  all  such  processes, 
but  sul)si<liug  slowly  or  rapidly  after  operation  or  after  the  exudative 
j)ro<^css  had  ccsiscmI.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  was  found 
in  al)S(;css  of  tin*  livi'r  with  mucopurulent  exudate.     (See  Liver.) 

(rly<*og«Miic  <lc»rcru'ratiou  of  the  ItMUMX'ytcs,  according  to  Locke's 
ob«4crvations,  oc<Mirs  in  considerable  degree  with  all  large  abscesses, 
but  i«i  not  a  reliable  iuilic:ition  of  the  pres(Mice  (»f  pus,  since  it  may 
b(»  absent  with  small  ab-ce-^-c^,  an<l  disappears  in  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  absi*e>'^  is  <lraiue(l. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

A  r-liirht  diminution  of  hmI  cells  an<l  III)  was  (►l)serve<l  in  s<»vere 
cas4»s  1)V  Malassez,  llavern,  and    Ueincrt.      In   mild  cases  the  fibrin 
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is  not  afifecCed,  but  in  severe  forms  of  the  infection  its  forniatroii  ia 
much  increased  (Turk). 

Leucocyta^is  occura  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  Rieder  reporleil  one 
instanee  of  facial  ervsipelua  with  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  and  6800 
white  cells.  Turk  observed  one  case  of  considerable  exient  with 
temperature  38.6°  to  40.2°  and  the  leucocytes  between  7000  and 
8900.  Later  the  temperature  rose  to  40.5°  and  the  leucocytes  to 
10,100.  Zappert,  also,  observed  two  febrile  cases  with  subnormal 
numbers  of  white  cells  (5500  to  6500).  Hayem  found  between 
7O0O  to  SLIOO  leucocytes  in  very  mild  cases,  but  12,000  to  20,000 
when  the  rash  was  extensive. 

Most  of  the  oases  of  Pee,  Kieder,  Ehrlich,  Limbeck,  and  Cabot 
gave  leucocytosis  of  moderate  grade,  but  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  tlie  disease.  Higher  leucocytosis  was  observed  by  Halla  in  uncom- 
plicated facial  erysipelas,  and  in  a  case  complicated  by  pneumonia 
(23,000).  Suppuration  raised  the  count  to  39,600  in  a  case  of  Rein- 
ert,  and  to  59,400  in  one  of  Epstein.  Chantemesae  and  Rev  found 
that  the  leucocytes  and  the  temperature  vary  as  a  rule  together, 
although  in  some  cases  high  fever  was  unaccompanied  by  leucocy- 
tosis. 

When  the  total  increase  is  considerable  the  polynuclear  cells  are 
much  increased  in  proportion,  but  with  slight  increase  the  polynuclear 
cells  are  usually  unaffected.  Eosinophiles  are  usually  diminished  or 
ab^nt  (Zappert,  Turk).  Scanty  myelocytes  may  also  be  found  dur- 
ing the  active  stages,  5  per  cent,  of  these  cells  having  been  recorded 
by  Turk. 

Negutive  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  blood  in  erysipelas 
are  reported  by  Petruschky  in  three  cases  and  by  Kraus  in  one  case. 
Bertelsnmn  liad  negative  results  in  three  severe  cases,  and  positive 
cultures  in  two  fatal  raises  of  phlegmonous  type. 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

A  much  increase<l  formntioii  of  lilirin  lina  been  noted  by  niimy 
obeervere,  Halla,  Hayem,  IJerjigrun,  Turk.  Garrod  failed  to  find 
any  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  Salmon  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  lactic  acid. 

Bed  Oella.  It  is  a  general  clinical  rule  that  patients  who  pass 
through  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  become  distinctly  anemic.  In 
many  ca^es  of  ordinary  sevei-ily  the  loss  of  red  cells  is  slight,  while 
the  Hb  falls  to  80  or  65  per  cent. 

In  more  wvere  (w«c«  Hayem  seldom  found  more  than  4,000,000 
cells.  Sorensen  found  an  average  of  4,160,000  in  eight  cases.  In 
prolonged  and  rclnpmn(f  easen  the  red  cells  not  infrequently  fall 
slightly  below  4,000,000.  Yet  in  few  of  the  reported  studies  are  the 
examiaalions  auPBciently  extensive  to  show  that  such  anemia  ia 
referable  to  the  acute  disease.  Turk,  while  admitting  the  usual 
presence  of  anemia  even  during  the  febrile  period,  saw  a  distinct 
increase  in  red  cells  beginning  with  defervescence,  and  in  Cabot's 
oases  it  does  not  appear  either  that  there  was  any  uniform  loss  of  red 
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cells  or  that  the  cases  of  long  standing  were  invariably  the  more 
anemic.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  severity  of  post-rheiunatic 
anemia  has  been  overestimated. 

Tke  Hb  suffers  more  severely  and  much  more  constantly  than  the 
red  cells.  Cabot's  average  in  thirty-one  cases  was  ()7  per  cent.,  and 
a  few  cases  fell  below  00  per  cent.,  while  Turk  found  between  <)0  and 
80  per  cent.  Prompt  use  of  salicylates  prevented  the  loss  of  Hb  in 
a  case  of  Lichtenstern's,  and  apparently  also  in  one  of  Cabot's. 
Da  Costa  reports  two  verv  anemic  cases  with  2(i  and  30  j>er  cent,  of 
Hb,  and  1,240,000  and  1,000,000  red  cells. 

In  convalescence  the  restoration  of  Hb  remains  considerably  behind 
that  of  the  red  cells. 

Leucocytes.  In  mild  cases  without  exudation  there  is  usually  no 
distinct  leucocytosis  (Pee,  Rieder).  When  fever  and  swelling  of 
joints  exist  there  is  almost  always  an  increase  to  10,000  or  15,00() 
cells.     Turk  insists  that  when  the  leucocvtes  reach  20,000  or  more 

ml  ' 

there  are  nearly  always  complications,  such  as  pleurisy,  pericarditis, 
or  pneumonia.  Hayem  also  found  17,000  to  18,000  cells  in  moder- 
ately severe  attacks,  and  as  high  as  25,000  only  in  extremely  severe 
and  cerebral  types  of  the  disease.  Cabot  reports  21,000  to  31,000 
cells  in  six  cases,  one  complicated  by  acute  enaocarditis,  while  in  the 
others  no  complication  was  mentioned.  The  writer,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  forty  cases,  in  1893,  can  support  Turk's  statement,  having 
found  signs  of  pneumonia,  or  pericanlitis,  or  hyperpyrexia,  whenever 
the  leucocytes  rose  above  20,000.  The  pneumonic  signs,  however, 
were  not  always  those  of  complete  consolidation. 

With  defervescence  the  UMu»o(»ytes  promptly  full  to  normal,  and  in 
relapses  an»  much  less  alTectcd  than  by  initial  attacks  (Turk). 

Tsrpes  of  Leucocytes.  When  the  white  colls  <lo  not  grejitly  exceed 
10,000,  the  proportions  of  the  various  forms  are  not  much  disturbe<l. 
With  distinct  lencoeyto^is  the  proportion  of  polynnclear  cells  rises  to 
a  c«>nsi(lerai)le  height.  Eosinophile  cells  are  absent  only  in  the 
early  stajj^es  ;  later,  in  spite  of  fever  and  exudation,  they  are  always 
present  in  mo<lerat(»  numbers,  while  after  defervescence  most 
cases  show  a  distin(»t  tendenev  toward  eosinophilia  (Turk,  Achard, 
I^)et!ler).  In  one  of  Turk's  eases  there  were  13.8  per  cent,  of  eosino- 
philes,  and  in  another  'S.33  per  cent,  shortly  after  deferve»*cence. 
This  ol)server  IxOieves  that  a  hi^h  pro|)ortion  of  (M)sinoj)hile  cells 
during  the  febrile  period  is  a  good  projrnostie  sign,  and  occurs 
principally  in    self-limiting  eases. 

Bacteriology.  In  several  studies,  reviewed  by  Sittinann,  various 
pathf>genie  baeteria  were  obtained  from  the  eirenlating  blood,  but 
these  eases  hav**  later  been  ela-^sed  as  examples  of  se|)tieemia  and  not 
of  articMdar  rluMiinatisni.  Th(»  principal  bacteriolo<;ieal  studies  of  the 
l)loj)d  of  aente  rheum^itism  an»  thos(»  of  Sittmann,  Singer,  Kraus,  and 
Knhnan.  Sittmann  obtained  neg:itive  results  from  repeate<l  cultures 
in  five  easf»s,  and  Knin«j  in  twelve  <*ases.  Singer  e()ndneted  an  elab- 
onitc?  stndv  of  the  blood  and  uriiu*  in  sixtv  cas(»s,  but  while  he  found 
M(t/jhf//or'tri'ns  nf'ni>t  \\\  sevend  instanetvs,  this  germ  was  pn)bably  a 
contamination  from  the  skin.      In  one  ease  sfnj)fnrorrfti<  pijitifencs  was 
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isolated,  but  the  history  shows  Ihe  (latient  to  have  been  suffering 
from  heutorrhagic  septicemia  and  endncjirditiB. 

Even  more  conclusive  were  the  totally  negulive  resulla  obtained 
by  Kulinau  in  sixty-seven  eases  representing  all  types  of  the  disease 
and  many  camplicationa. 

In  the  etiology  of  rheumatism  several  theories  are  at  prtsent 
actively  maintained.  Singer  urgently  claims  that  Ihe  disease  is  a 
mitigated  form  of  pyemia  from  infection  by  streptococvuK  or  xtajjliiilo- 
I'ooeuH  pyoijentn.  A  considerable  nnrai>er  of  observers,  inoliiding 
Leyden,  Triboulet,  Wasserman  and  Meyer,  and  Poynton  and  Paine, 
have  isolated  from  the  blood  and  tissues  a  diplococcus  which  rejiro- 
ducea  the  disease  in  rabbits  more  or  less  perfectly  and  which  lliey 
regard  as  the  etiological  agent.  Singer  thinks  that  this  diplococcus 
is  the  streptococcus  pi/ogrnea,  but  it  decolorizes  by  Gram's  method. 

Achalrae  and  various  other  Frencli  observers  have  endeavurcd  to 
prove  the  importance  of  an  anaerobic  s]>n re- bearing  bacillus  obtained 
m  several  cased  from  the  heart's  blood  and  tissues.  Others  regard 
this  bacillu.s  as  a  contamination  from  the  media.  Predolchensky, 
who  found  the  streptococcus  in  the  blood  in  two  of  five  cases,  failed 
.  to  secure  any  trace  of  Achalme's  bacillus  in  large  quantities  of  blood 
with  liquid  media  and  complete  anaerobiosis.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  bacterial  invasion  is  a  secondary  phcnomenfm,  and  that  \vhile 
the  disease  may  be  of  bacterial  origin  tlie  circulating  blood  is  nearly 
always  sterile.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  Singer  and  the  results  of  Kuhnau,  and  those  of  Poynlon 
and  Paine,  Triboulet  and  Coyon,  or  Achalme. 


TONSILLITIS. 

Follicular  tonsillitis  usually  causes  moderate  leucocytosis,  seldom 
rising  above  15,000  (Halla,  Pick,  Pee),  yet  in  mild  cases  it  may 
be  afaseut  (Cabot).  In  phlegmonous  tonsillitis  more  marked  leuco- 
cytosis, reaching  20,000  cells  or  more,  usually  occurs  (Pee,  Kieder). 

The  leucocytosis  is  generally  more  marked  than  iu  diphtheria  with 
equal  constitutional  disturbances  (Pee). 


WHOOPINO-COUGH. 

Meunier  has  observed,  in  thirty  cases  of  )>ertussis  in  children  of 
various  ages,  a  pronounced  or  extreme  leucocytoais  which  "far 
exceeds  tJie  iiici-edMe  found  in  uni/  oUiei-  iifd>rile  disease  of  the  respira- 
lory  paasa(/en." 

The  grade  of  leucocytosis  varies  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  being 
most  marked  in  children  under  four  years,  and  usually  reaching  a 
slightly  lower  figure  in  children  from  four  lo  seven  years.  It  appears 
in  the  catarrhal  stage  before  the  characteristic  cough,  when  its  demon- 
stration may  he  made  of  diagnostic  value,  and  disappears  slowly  with 
the  iraproveraent  of  the  disease.  It  is  little  influenced  by  complica- 
tions. The  average  leucocj-tosis  was  27,800,  hut  in  several  cases 
40,000  cells  were  found,  and  in  one  51,160.     The  lowest  figure 
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obtained  during  an  active  period  was  15,500.  The  proportion  of 
lymphoeytas  was  always  high,  averaging  53.8  in  a  portion  of  the 
cases,  while  the  polynuclear  cells  maintained  a  low  average  (39  per 
cent.),  and  the  eosinophiles  were  scarce  or  normal  in  number. 
Meunier  refers  the  lymphocytosis  to  hyperplasia  of  bronchial  lymph 
nodes. 

De  Aniicis  and  Pacchioni  also  report  marked  leucot\vtosis  in 
whooping-cough,  beginning  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  reaching 
its  height  in  the  s[)asmodic  stage,  and  being  sometimes  ]>rolongt*cl 
after  the  cessation  of  the  typical  cough.  Cabot  found  12,()00  white 
cells  and  78  per  cent.  Hb  in  a  girl  aged  six  years.  In  four  cases  in 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  Stengel  and  White 
noted  leucocytosis — 12,145  to  34,()()7 — of  which  the  polynuclear  cells 
constituted  30  to  40  |>er  cent. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

Pleurisy,  Pericarditis,  Peritonitis. 

Serous  inflammations  of  the  large  serous  membranes  usually  cause 
a  slight  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  during  the  acute  febrile 
btagCb.  Thus  llayem  found  between  7500  and  12,000  leucocytes  in 
acute  pleurisy  ;  Rieder  11,000  to  13,000  ;  and  some  of  Cabot's  early 
cases  registered  as  high  as  15,000.  Higher  leucocytosis  belongs  to 
the  more  severe  inflammations,  with  temperatures  reaching  101°  to 
104°  F.  In  two  cases  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy  Limbei^k  found, 
with  a  temperature  of  38.8°  (\^  1S,000  to  11),000  leucocytes,  and 
with  a  tempeniture  of  41.5^'  C,  22,000  cells.  The  gnide  of  leuco- 
cytosis excite<l  by  fibrinous  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  etc.,  has  apparently 
not  been  determined.  The  inflammation  stands  in  an  intermediate 
position  in  point  of  intensity. 

With  purulent  j)rocesses  the  leucocytosis  is  usually  much  higher. 
In  18!K*>  the  writer  found  no  difl*erence  in  the  leucocytosis  of  pneu- 
monia fnnn  that  of  idi( spathic  empyema  and  purulent  {K'ricarditis. 
All  the  cases  of  pericarditis  were  complicate<l  by  pneumonia  or  rheu- 
matism and  gave  very  high  counts  (maximum  ()0,000).  The  writer 
has  seen  one  cas<»  of  very  rapidly  fatal  empyema,  yielding /»//r/>/ocor"CM^ 
pifOijcncH  in  cultures,  in  which  there  was  scanty  ])urulent  exudate  and 
slight  and  <linnnisliing  leu(»ocytosis. 

In  j)urulent  peritonitis,  also,  leu(H)cytosis  is  not  infretjuently  absent. 

After  the  exudative  procivss  has  ceased  the  leucocytosis  subsides, 
verv  rapidlv  in  the  case  of  serous  (vxudates  and  usuallv  more  slowlv 
with  purulent  processes.  'I'lie  majority  of  serous  efl*usions  are  there- 
fore en(M)unt<Ted,  as  in  Ilalla's  an<l  C'abot's  cases,  when  the  leucocytes 
are  normal  in  number ;  nor  is  it  rare  to  find  extensive*  empyema  with 
no  ex<*ess  of  white  cells  in  the  bloofl. 

Tuberculous  inflammations  of  s<'rous  nicinlu'anes,  when  pure  and 
uncornpli(»atc(l,  are  usually  not  accompanied  by  leU(M>cytosis. 

In  -erou-i  pleurisy  it  is  «<eldo!n  possible  to  di^tinjruish  the  (juiescent 
>ta^es  of  simple  serous  efl'u^ions  from  be^inninjr  tuberculous  exudates, 
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and  the  examination  of  the  blood  cannot  prove  of  nuirh  vnhio  in 
diagnosis. 

Further  considerations  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  influninuitiotm 
of  serous  membranes  is  to  be  found  in  the  sections  dealing  with 
appendicitis^  rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

GONORRHEA. 

In  acute  gonorrheal  urethritis  the  red  cells  remain  unafTectod.  A 
moderate  leucocytosis  is  usually  observed  in  severe  febrile  caHcn,  and 
is  markedly  increased  by  many  complications,  including  cystitin, 
epididymitis,  orchitis,  etc. 

The  polynuclear  cells  are  in  the  usual  excess,  while  eosinophihrH, 
although  sometimes  very  abundant  in  the  urethral  discharge  (lJ<;tt- 
man),  usually  remain  within  moderate  limits  (0.6  to  11.5  jH»r  cent.) 
in  the  blood  (Vorbach).  Bettman,  however,  while  finding  that  therr? 
is  no  relation  between  the  eosinophile  cells  of  the  discharge  and 
those  in  the  blood,  believes  eosinophilia  is  usually  present  in  gonor- 
rhea, especially  in  pqsierior  urethritis.  He  found  2o  j)cr  cent,  in  the 
blfKxl  in  a  case  of  gonorrheal  epididymitis. 

In  gonorrheal  rheumatism  the  changes  in  the  blood  arc  similar  to 
those  of  the  idiopathic  joint  affections. 

The  gonocoocus  has  severaP times  been  isolate<l  from  the  blrw^d  in 
gonorrheal  endocarditis  (q.  v.).  Panichi,  in  two  cases  of  gonorrhf»fll 
rheumatism  without  endocarditis,  reports  the  isolation  of  the  gono- 
coccus  from  blood  sowed  on  human  blood  serum.  He  l>elieves  fliflt 
the  culture  of  the  blood  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be  made  at 
the  time  of  invasion  of  the  rheumatic  sympt/>ms. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

From  Jones*  interesting  observations  al>ont  yellow  fever,  it  would 
appear  that  anemia  is  infrer|uent,  that  fibrin  formation  is  df^ficifnt, 
that  the  globulicidal  action  of  the  jjerum  is  Wfxy  greatly  ^w.wni^^^^, 
and  that  cholemia  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  cbangfM  /ilw^rrv^d  in 
the  red  cells  before  and  after  shedding.  *^  Wh^-n  a  drop  /;f  bUi^Kl 
from  a  yellow-fever  patient  falls  upon  blot  ting- fief^rr,  a  dark,  f^rowni-^h 
ring  due  to  diffusion  of  bile-stainerl  plasma  sprffad.<4  aUrfit  the  t'^i\\rn\ 
mass  of  blood  cells  "  (Jnn^). 

Pothier  examined  in  ^jme  detail  the  blfK^J  of  U»i  fft^f^.  Thf  r^d 
cells  never  fell  helow  4,2><0/K/),  and  in  one  fatal  f^'**-.  worti  n^,rrr»al. 
The  Kb  suffered  a  considerable  Un^  during  the  r/fur<o.  (,f  thf  fW-^fu-'f, 
registering  between  o<)  and  72  fnfs  cent,  tn  tUf'  aF^iv^r  fafal  ^fi-/--*  '»*> 
percent,  of  Hb  was  found.     The  r^r^foraflon  of  fhf  U\t  wa^  ^Irx. 

Morpholoffirxil  chn,ng^^  in  r.he  rerl  opWa  w^r^  u-KwMy  ;d >m/t» r ,  1. 1 1 ^  f h^- 
presence  of  normoblasts  wan  not^d  in  a  ffw  ^[»^'f.irr»^'r»-<. 

The  feik»cy^^  fell  between  \Wh  ^uA  2hjtti().  TIk-  ^^,\yuur-\i-i%r 
cells  werefonnd  in  high  pr-»|:Kirtir,rn  in  aouio  of  fli^-  -'lidr^^  fr'.rn  fhr-^*- 
cases  examined  by  Calvif.  -vhiie  io  ^.tfi^-r^  fhrir  proj^irfion-*  wero. 
normal.     Eoeinophiles  were  \f^r7  ^rj^r^'f  and  m7'''U.^yf/-H  .v<*fr 
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in  two  cases.  The  writer  examined  dry  specimens  of  the  blood  of 
two  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  brought  from  Rio  Janeiro  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Masury,  and  noted  slight  hcmoglobinemia  and  hypoleuoo- 
cytosis. 

Pothier  tested  the  action  of  the  serum  of  some  of  his  patients  on 
cultures  of  Sanarelli's  bacillus,  but  the  results  did  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  any  specific  power  in  the  blood. 

Archinard  and  Woodson  claim  to  have  found  the  blood  in  yellow 
fever  to  agglutinate  the  bacillus  of  Saranelli  in  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  Reed  and  Carroll^  have  shown,  however,  that  while  this 
reaction  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  (34  per  cent.),  it  is  in 
those  same  cases  exhibited  also  with  the  bacillus  of  hog-cholera,  with 
which  they  identify  the  bacillus  of  Sanarelli. 

Through  the  labors  of  Reed,  Carroll,  Agramonte,  and  I^zear,  the 
importance  of  Sanarelli's  bacillus  in  yellow  fever  has  been  set  aside, 
ana  it  has  been  shown  that  the  s{)ecific  virus  of  the  disease  is  present 
in  the  circulating  blood  and  is  transferred  from  one  subject  to  another 
by  means  of  the  mosquito,  culex  fasciatus. 

An  interval  of  about  twelve  davs  or  more  after  contamination 

» 

appears  to  be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  carrying 
the  infection.  They  succeeded  in  producing  yellow  fever  in  a  series 
of  non-immune  subjects  through  the  agency  of  mosquitoes  under  con- 
ditions precluding  the  possibility  of  error.  They  also  transferred 
the  disease  by  injections  of  blood  taken  during  the  first  and  second 
davs  of  illness.'*  The  blood  itself  was  found  sterile.  In  three  cases 
blood  heated  for  ten  minutes  at  oo^  C.  failed  to  cause  any  symptoms 
when  injected  in  doses  of  1.5  c.c.  in  non-immune  subjects.  Of  three 
subjects  receiving  injet^tions  of  1.5  c.n.  of  yellow-fever  serum  passed 
through  a  H(»rkfeld  filter  two  developed  the  disease.  From  one  of 
these  two  eases  serum  was  obtained  and  injected  into  a  non-immune 
subject  who  also  developed  the  tlisease.  Reed  and  Cnrroll,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  contagium  of  yellow  fever  is  a  very  minute  organ- 
ism capable  of  passing  through  a  Berkfeld  filter. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

In  four  cases  tlu;  writer  found  i)etween  5()0n  and  JM)00  leucocvtes. 
The  patients  WiTe  adults,  the  examinations  were  made  during  the 
high  fever  of  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
patients  <li<Ml. 

Tum:is  followed  one  fatal  ease  duriui;  a  three  we(»k>*  course,  obscTV- 
inir  a  steady  rednetion  of  red  <'ells  from  I,  l()(),iMH)  to  3,1(MV^)0,  of 
FIl)  fri>rn  XO  to  50  |)er  <*ent.,  and  hyp«>leiieoeytosis  JHKK)  to  1<>(K). 

EPIDEMIC  INFLUENZA. 

The  >eanty  reports  of  the  condition  of  tht;  l)loo<l  in  epidemic  influ- 
enza indicate  that  the  <lisease  in  uneornplie:it(Ml  form  fails  to  cause 
leueo(»ytosis.  This  fa(!t,  while  in  aecordance  with  the  catarrhal 
eharaeter  of  the  essential  lesitms,  is  somewhat  difficult  to   reconcile 
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witii  the  acute  infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  Grippe  appears  to  hn 
the  only  bacterial  disease,  beginning  acutely  with  marked  cliill,  which 
fails  to  induce  leucooytoiiia. 

The  absence  of  leuoocytoeia  iu  grippe  was  first  denionstrated  bv 
Rieder,'  who,  in  seven  cases,  found  that  the  wliite  cells  at  the  acme  of 
the  disease  were  reduced  in  number  (70fM)  to  2800).  In  the  catarrhal 
pneumonia  which  complicates  the  disease  and  which  is  distinguished 
by  signs  of  iooomplete  consolidation,  he  found  little  or  mi  leucouy- 
tosis  (maximum,  13,000),  In  lobar  pneumonia  following  grippe  the 
usual  leucooytoMs  was  observed.  In  1893  the  writer  found  no  differ- 
ence in  the  leucocytnsis  of  lobar  pneumonia  following  grippe  from 
that  of  primary  pneumonia.  Cabot  reports  the  examination  of  the 
blood  in  sixty-seven  cases,  most  of  which  showed  normal  or  reduced 
numbers  of  white  cells,  and  when  there  was  leucocytnsis  (maximum, 
14,000)  eomplications  were  usually  present. 

Bacteriological  Examination'  In  a.  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  Canon,  Klein,-  Hirschfeldt,  Bnischettiui,  and  others  have 
obtained  from  the  blood  cultures  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus.  Successful  cultures  are  sometimes  found  to  have 
been  secured  from  blond  squeezed  fmm  the  finger-lip,  as  by  Slawyk. 

Pfeiffer  and  Kriise  and  others  were  unable  to  isolate  the  bacillus 
of  influenza  from  the  blood,  and  denied  the  identity  of  some  of  the 
germs  obtained  from  the  blood  by  others. 

Recently  Kuhnau  has  added  twelve  negative  results,  and  there 
seems  tittle  reason  to  doubt  that  the  bacillus  of  influenza  has  no 
special  oapacity  to  invade  the  blood  stream. 


Friedrich,'  in  18tiit,  observed  an  increase  of  while  blood  cells 
eighteen  hours  before  death. 

Courmont  ami  Lesieur  have  recently  followed  the  leucocytes  in 
the  disease  in  botli  man  and  animals.  Rabies  in  man  is  apparently 
unaccompanied  by  leucocytnsis  until  a  few  hours  before  death,  when 
!i  terminal  increase,  principally  of  polynuclear  cells,  apjwars. 

In  two  cases  one  hour  before  death  21,000  and  24,000  cells  were 
counted,  while  in  three  cases  the  antemnrlcm  proportion  of  poly- 
nuclear cells  was  83  tn  88  per  cent.  In  experimental  rabies  no 
leuoooytosia  developed  until  nervous  symptoms  appeared. 

In  both  man  and  animals,  however,  an  excess  of  polynuclear  cells 
was  found  before  any  distinct  increase  in  their  numbers.  In  spon- 
taneous rabies  in  dogs  (five  cases)  there  was  leucocytosis,  with  88  to 
!t8  i>er  cent,  of  polynuclear  cells,  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
before  death. 


Cabot  reports  70  per  cent,  of  lib,  11,1(00  leiicoc"  d  persist- 

ence of  eosinophile  cells,  in  a  fatal  case  of  tetanus  f  'itoxiii, 

and  19,(»00  in  a  second  case. 
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BUBONIC  PLAGUB. 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  failed  entirely  in  ten  of  twelve  fatal  oases 
in  which  the  blood  was  collected  in  sealed  tubes  by  Corthom,  while 
in  two  other  fatal  cases  the  clot  was  imperfect. 

The  Austrian  Pest  Commission  found  65  to  80  per  cent.  Hb  in 
the  majorty  of  cases.  Leucocytosis  was  always  present,  but  not 
in  excessive  degree,  the  numbers  varying  between  12,000  and 
28,000. 

Aoyama,  in  1895,  examined  the  blood  of  many  cases,  reporting 
four  in  full.  The  red  cells  varied  from  4,400,000  to  8,100,000,  the 
latter  in  a  case  which  recovered,  and  in  the  report  of  which  no  cause 
of  polycythemia  is  apparent.  The  lib  was  normal.  The  leucocy- 
tosis also  was  reported  to  have  reached  a  very  high  grade.  Poly- 
nuclear  cells  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  inct*ease,  but  large  and  small 
lymphocytes  were  numerous,  and  eosinophiles  scarce. 

Zibolotny  studied  the  reaction  of  the  blood  serum  on  cultures  c»f 
the  bacillus.  During  the  first  week  no  effect  was  observed  even  with 
a  dilution  of  1:0;  in  the  second  week  reactions  were  obtained  with 
dilutions  of  1:10;  in  the  third  week  with  1:25;  in  the  fourth 
week  with  1  :  50.  The  reaction  was  most  marked  in  the  severer 
cases,  and  the  blood  serum  of  the  cadaver  was  inert. 

Kitasato,  in  1894,  reported  the  deuKmstration  oi  bacillus  peMis  \n 
twenty-five  of  twenty-eight  cases  in  smears  of  blood  squeezed  from 
the  finger-tip,  but  this  method  gives  no  reliable  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  organism  in  the  circulating  blood.  Many  later 
observers,  relying  on  the  siime  method,  liave  drawn  erroneous  con- 
clusions regarding  the  occurrence  of  this  bacillus  in  the  blood. 
Tims,  K^^es  found  it  in  the  smears  of  the  blood  when  cultures  of  the 
blood  drawn  aseptically  were  sttirile.  The  Austrian  Commission 
and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bacteriologicjil  examina- 
tion of  bloml  smears  in  plague  is  not  only  unreliable,  but  fallacious 
and  mis(ihievous.  They  placed  little  diagnostic  value  even  on  the 
proper  bacteriologicjil  examinations  of  the  blood. 

MALTA  FEVER. 

The  hemorrhages  which  mark  the  severer  forms  of  this  malady 
commonly  give  rise  to  sev<?re  anemia.  Bruce  places  the  average 
number  of  red  cells  at  o,r)()l ),()()(),  uiid  reports  the  absence  of  leuco- 
cytosis an<l  o<*ca<ional  presence  of  free  pigment  in  the  blood.  In 
a  proIonjrtMl  ease  without  hemorrhages  Musser  an<l  Sailer  found 
'),or>(),0(K)  red  cells,  <)'^  p(»r  eent.  Ill),  ]],.*)<;  J  leucocytes,  all  varieties 
bein;;  in  normal    pro|)oitions. 

Wright  and  Sriiitli  found  that  i\\i\  blood  serum  of  cases  of  Malta 
fever  agixlutinates  <Miltnres  of  hacii/us  inr/ifrnsis^  and  diagnoses  of  the 
<lisease  have  been  niad(?  by  this  method  by  Mnsser  and  Sailer,  Cox, 
ami  others.  A  dilution  c»f  serum  1  :  oO  should  give  a  pDUipt  reac- 
ti  >n,  while  typlif)id  serum  has  no  elTeet. 
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AOTINOMTOOSIS. 

The  writer  found  21,500  leucocytes  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  actino- 
mycosis, clinically  resembling  acute  phthisis,  and  Cabot  reports  a 
case  of  actinomycosis  of  liver  with  3700  white  cells. 

The  markedly  purulent  character  of  the  exudate  excited  by  the 
ray  fungus  explains  the  grade  and  character  of  the  leucocytosis. 
Bierfreund  found  marked  chlorotic  anemia  in  actinomycosis,  the  Hb 
registering  30  to  50  per  cent. 

GLANDERS. 

Cabot  refers  to  a  case  of  acute  glanders  in  which  the  fibrin  was 
increased,  the  Hb  normal,  and  the  leucocytes  varied  between  11,600 
and  13,600,  86  per  cent,  of  which  were  polynuclear.  Coleman  and 
the  writer  reported  an  acute  case  with  extensive  pulmonary  lesions, 
in  which  the  leucocytes  steadily  numbered  1 3,000.  Bacillus  mallei 
was  isolated  from  the  blood  three  days  before  death. 

Duval  isolated  the  bacillus  of  glanders  from  the  blood  during  life, 
and  Noniewitch  reports  that  in  fatal  cases  in  horses  the  bacilli  can 
be  found  in  the  circulating  blood,  usually  within  the  leucocytes. 

ANTHBAX. 

Anthrax  in  some  lower  animals  frequently  develops  into  a  pro- 
nounced bacteremia  early  in  the  disease.  Man,  however,  usually 
exhibits  only  a  moderate  grade  of  susceptibility  to  the  infection  and 
the  majority  of  cases  recover  after  excision  of  local  foci  of  infection. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  in  the  severe  septicemic  forms  of  the 
disease  anthrax  bacilli  may  multiply  in  the  general  blood  stream 
early  in  the  disease,  the  literature  appears  to  contain  very  few  re- 
ports of  competent  bacteriological  analyses  of  the  blood  in  such  con- 
ditions. The  rather  frequent  impression  that  the  diagnosis  of  anthrax 
can  be  made  by  morphological  examination  of  a  drop  of  blood  from 
the  general  circulation  is  almost  entirely  without  foundation,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  cultures  of  the  blood,  even  in  severe  cases,  have 
been  found  sterile.  Only  in  the  late  stages  of  some  septicemic  cases 
in  man  do  the  bacteria  invade  the  circulation  and  yiela  positive  cul- 
tures of  the  blood.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  Blumer  and  Young, 
who  report  successful  cultures,  and  claim  to  have  identified  the 
germ  in  blood  smears  during  life,  but  the  time  before  death  was  not 
stated. 

Antemortem  invasion  of  the  blood  by  anthrax  in  man  is  apparently 
not  much  if  any  more  abundant  than  with  some  other  infections, 
and  even  postmortem  cultures  are  frequently  negative. 

Detailed  clinical  examinations  of  the  red  cells  and  leucocvtes  in 
the  blood  of  anthrax  are  still  wanting. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

SYPHILIS,  TUBERCULOSIS,  LEPROSY. 

SYPHILIS. 

Very  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the  state  of  the  blood  in 
syphilis  were  reached  by  Beoquerel  and  Rodier,  who  stated  that  a 
moderate  grade  of  anemia  were  to  be  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  that  as  long  as  the  disease  progressed  without  complications 
the  blood  maintained  a  high  or  normal  standard,  and  that  if  the 
course  of  the  disease  were  prolonged  there  was  a  loss  of  red  cells. 
They  noted  also  that  the  abuse  of  mercury  might  lead  to  the  same 
changes.  The  resemblance  of  the  anemia  of  syphilis  to  that  of  chlo- 
rosis was  also  early  recognized,  especially  by  RiconI,  and  this  belief 
was  later  supported  by  analyses  of  the  blood  by  Grassi,  Wilbouche- 
witch,  Kcyes,  Laachc,  Malassez,^  Graillard,  and  others,  who  found  in 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  most  cases  a  loss  of  red  cells  and 
Hb.  Kcycs  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  mercury  in  small  doses, 
while  curing  the  disease,  increases  the  red  cells. 

The  grade  of  anemia  observeil  wjis  usually  nuKlerate,  the  majority 
of  cases  showing  slight  loss  of  red  cells,  which,  however,  sometimes 
fell  to  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  The  I  lb  was  usually  found  dimin- 
ished more  than  the  cells,  especially  by  Lezius,  who  claimed  that  the 
only  evssentiul  lesion  of  the  blood  in  syphilis  is  a  loss  of  Hb.  Other 
patients  apiuMired  to  have  noriiud  bloody  and  Sorensen  in  twenty  cases 
failed  to  ueteet  any  di.stinct  anemia.  On  the  other  hand,  Miiller 
reporteil  wises  in  which  all  the  typical  lesions  of />em/c/oM4<  anemiVi 
were  present,  and  in  one  of  his  cases  the  red  cells  fell  to  428,100. 
Other  such  cases  are  reported  by  Pontick,  Kjemer,  Klein,  Laache, 
Fisiscliella  (cit(?<l  i)y  Doininici). 

It  was  thus  estal)lish(»(l  that  syphilis  in  some  stages  ami  in  some 
patients  may  entirely  fail  to  rtMluee  the  re<l  cells,  while  in  others 
grave  pcrnicions  aiuMuia  must  be  ehar^cMl  to  its  action.  The  later 
studii^s  have  \wa^\\  conccriuHl  with  the  more  deUiiled  course  of  the 
blood  elian^'s  in  \\\{\  discasr,  and  have  i)e(Mi  eontributeil  princijMilly 
by  Anc,  Lezius,  Hi<»^inski,  Konried,  Rille,  Loos,  Justus,  and  Hiess. 

From  these  eontriimtions  it  appears  that  the  blood  suffers  in  a 
somewhat  uniform  <le;rnH'  in  the  several  stages  of  uncomplicatetl 
syphilis,  but  unfavorai)!*'  <'on<litions  and  ai>use  of  mercury  may  greatly 
a^jxraviit<»  tin*  ehaii»^«»s  oi)served. 

Primary  Stage.  During;  the  first  four  to  seven  wwks  after  infec- 
tion th(»  red  cells  do  not  iliniinish  pere<»ptii)ly  in  number  (I^zius, 
Konried,  Oppenlu'ini  and  Lowenbaeh)  unless  there  is  fever  or  some 
other  disturi)ing  factor,  when  a  moderate  decrease  may  l)e  noted  from 
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the  firat  (Stoukovenkoff).  No  doubt,  as  Hayem  says,  these  disturb- 
ing fiictors  are  frequently  preseut,  and  it  still  remains  uncertain 
whether  syphilis  alone  affects  the  number  of  red  cells  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  The  majority  of  observations  indicate  that  it  does  not, 
but  Kiess  came  to  a  coutmry  conclusion,  while  Bieganski  found 
uniform  polycythemia  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis.  Recently 
Oppenheim  and  Lowenbach  in  thirty-four  cases  failed  to  find  any 
distinct  reduction  in  red  cells. 

The  Hb  is  almost  invariably  diminished  from  the  first,  u  loss  of 
15  to  30  per  cent,  being  commonly  noted  before  the  appeiirance  of 
secondaries  (Konried). 

Secondary  Stage.  There  is  uniform  agreement  among  very 
numerous  observers  that  with  the  outbreak  of  secondary  symptoms 
the  red  ceils  begin  to  fsill  rapidly,  reJiching  in  untreated  cases  as  low 
as  2,000,000  or  leas  (Konried).  In  ten  oases  Wilbouehewitch  found 
an  average  decrease  of  229,000  cells  daily.  At  the  Bame  time  the 
Hb  continues  to  diminish  and  may  fall  to  55  or  25  per  cent,  within 
a  few  weeks  or  monthg.  Kiess  denies  that  the  Hb  auffera  particu- 
larly at  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption.  With  the  appearance  of  fever 
and  new  eruption?  a  further  and  more  marked  loss  of  red  cells  and  Hb 
has  been  observed  (Stoukovenkoff).  Under  favorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions and  in  feeble  and  especially  in  youug  subjects  the  anemia  in 
this  stage  may  be  unusually  severe.  In  untreated  cases  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  is  not  followed  by  any  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  blood. 

Tertiary  Stagfe.  In  untreated  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  anemia  may  progress  until  the  pernicious  type  is  established,  but 
treatment  usually  limits  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  so  that 
only  moderate  grades  of  anemia  are  commonly  observed.  Konried 
found  an  average  of  4,0lX),000  red  cells  in  ten  cases,  and  from  50  to 
80  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  twenty-two  cases  suffering  from  gummatous 
lesions. 

In  seventl  cases  showing  advanced  tertiary  lesions  (gummata)  at 
autopsy  the  writer  has  found  different  grades  and  types  of  secondary 
chlorotic  and  |>crnioious  anemia.  In  one  the  spleen  was  muo)i 
enlarged  and  contained  gummata,  while  tlie  blood  showed  the  lesion 
of  secondary  pernicious  anemia,  with  a  tendency  toward  the  micro- 
cytic type,  and  with  low  Hb-index.  In  other  cases  the  abundant 
megalocytes  with  increased  Hb  closely  resembled  those  of  primary 
pernicious  anemia.  It  is  especially  in  infants  that  syphilis  induces 
the  grave  types  of  anemia. 

Effects  of  Mercury  upon  the  Blood  In  Syphilis.  The  effect  of 
proper  doses  of  mercury  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  anemia  of 
sypnilis  was  clearly  stated  by  Wllbouchewitch,  who  reported  an 
average  gain  of  102,000  cells  daily  in  ten  cases,  while  Keyes  and 
many  later  observers  have  fully  verified  these  results.  That  pro- 
longed use  of  mercury  may  of  itself  lead  to  marked  anemia  resem- 
bling that  of  syphilis  was  early  noted  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  and 
was  also  demonstrated  both  in  man  and  animals  by  Wilbouchewitoh, 
and   later    by   Bieganski,    Hayem,    Lezius,   Anc,  Schlesinger,  and 
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JelleneflF.  The  extent  to  which  mercurial  treatment  mav  be  carried 
without  diminishing  the  red  cells  or  Hb  has  been  placed  at  twentv- 
four  dav.s,  bv  Gaillard ;  at  twentv-five  to  thirtv-five  inunctions,  bv 
Konried  ;  at  sixteen  injections  (grammes  0.5, 1  per  cent.  Hg-benzoate) 
by  Jelleneff ;  and  at  140  to  150  milligrammes  of  bichloride  or  77 
milligrammes  of  benzoate,  injected  in  increasing  dosesyby  Lindstrom. 

During  this  period  most  observers  agree  tliat  both  red  cells  and 
Hb  increase  from  the  first,  and  many  instances  of  moderate  poly- 
cythemia are  recorded.  At  the  same  time  the  eruption  commonly 
disappears.  If  treatment  is  continued  beyond  this  point,  especially 
if  the  patient  Is  salivated,  the  cells  and  Hb  steadily  and  sometimes 
rapidly  decline  and  well-marked  mercurial  anemia  is  established. 
Jawein,  however,  failed  to  observe  any  anemia  during  prolonged 
amrses  of  inunctions. 

The  Leacocytes  in  Syphilis.  Leucoc^^tosis  was  early  observed 
in  syphilis  and  its  usual  connection  with  the  hyperplasia  of  lymph 
nodes  was  one  of  the  facts  that  led  Virchow  to  locate  the  origin  of 
the  Ivraphocvtes  in  these  structures.  More  detailed  studv  of  the 
behavior  of  the  leucocytes  was  made  by  WillKJUchewitch,  Bieganski, 
Jelleneff,  Konried,  and  Rille,  who  have  shown  that  the  leucocytosis 
of  syphilis  is  connected  principally  with  the  eniptions  and  the  anemia 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  primary  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption^  the 
leucocytes  are  usiuilly  normal  (Kille),  but  JelleneflF  found  that  an 
increase  of  white  cells  usually  precedes  the  development  of  anemia, 
and  Konried's  oases  .showtKl  ri  sli<rht  leukocytosis  (maximum,  1G,400) 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  priiuarv  stntre. 

In  the  secondary  stu<re,  with  the  a|)|H»anincc  of  eruptions,  anemia, 
and  hypt?rplasi:i  n{  lymph  noch^s,  the  leucocytes  are  nearly  alwavs 
increastMl.  In  Konric^l's  cases  of  untn»ated  secondary  syphilis  the 
white  cells  were  never  under  10,000,  while  the  maximum  figure  was 
17,500.  Riess,  however,  found  leucocytosis  absent  in  many  cases, 
hut  observed  an  increase  to  20,000  in  some  instances,  while  the 
excess  of  lymphocytes  was  usually  very  distinct  (maximum,  l>8  per 
cent.).  The  admini-^tnition  of  mercurv  commonlv  reduces  the  white 
cells,  which  bc^conu*  normal  with  the  disappejiranc*e  of  the  eruption 
and  the  anemia.  JeIh»nelT  found  the  leucocvtosis  to  be  more  nearlv 
prf)porti()nate  to  the  extent  of  th(^  eruption  than  to  the  size  of  the 
lymph  nodes,  and  noted  leucocytosis  in  the  al)sence  of  external  signs 
of  lymphoid  hyperplasia. 

The  increase  affects  principally  the  small  and  larjj^  lymphocj^es, 
but  the  <»osinopliile  c(»Ils  may  also  l)e  increiiscHl,  es|>eeially  in  those 
cas<?s  with  marked  paj)ular  exanthems  (Kille).  Ziipjiert  found  a 
slight  increase  of  (H)sinophiles,  AA)\  per  ccMit.,  in  one  early  case,  but 
normal  numbers  in  seven  others.  I'he  proportion  of  lymphocytes 
diminishes  as  i\\v  patient  improves,  fallinjL?  after  each  inunction 
(Kie'.s).  In  very  severe  cas(»s  there  may  i)e  progressive  polynuclear 
leu<'ocvto«iis.     Mvelocvtes  have  i)een   found   bv   Rille  and  others  in 

•  •  •  • 

both  s(»cinidarv  and  t<'rtiarv  svphilis. 

In  tertiary  stages  with  gummatous  lesions  the  leucocytosis  usually 
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persists,  but  lymphocytosi!-,  though  aometimea  distinct,  is  less  con- 
stant.    Konried  foniid  8500  to  17,710  leucocytes  in  nine  cases. 

Jastna"  Test  in  the  Blood  of  Syphilis.     By  a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  over  300  cases  Justus  came  to  the  conclusion   that  in   the 
blood  of  florid  syphilis  after  injections  of  moderate  doses  of  various 
preparations  of  mercury,  or  after  Inunctions,  there  is  a  period  of  a 

to  20  i>er  cent.).     After  a  certain  period,  varying  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  uie  Hb           1 
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9  to  increase.     In  some  cases  the  diminution  continued  on 
ay  and  in  others  it  was  repeated  after  each  of  three  or  four 
IS.     The  reaction  was  noted  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  aft 
imary  swelling  of  lymph  nodes,  and  in  hereditary  syphilis,  b 
not  be  obtained  "  during  or  shortly  before  the  symptoms  of  t 
e  begin  to  disappear." 

the  serum,  within  two  minutes  after  the  intravenous  inject! 
hloride,  Justus  found  the  sjiectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin, 
smears  immediately  after  the  injection  many  pale  degenerati 
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red  cells  were  found,  which  diaap])eared  within  a  few  nitiiiiteg.  It 
thiH  appeared  that  the  mercury  liad  caused  an  immediate  solution  of 
red  celU  in  the  plasuia.  The  spevilic  grsivity  of  the  blood  was  not 
studied  except  in  one  case  in  whicli  it  showed  irregulur  fluctuations. 
Jiistun'  teat  fau  been  anplied  in  121  ctuet,  ollected  from  the  T»|K>rU  of 
Cttlwt,  Jones.  Christian  and  Foerster,  Brown  and  Dale,  linger,  Opi>enb«im  And 
LoweahHL'h,  and  Tucker,  ta  active  sjpliilis  it  was  pOHitive  in  iCt  casn,  n^K- 
tive  in  15,  and  the  Ub  ruse  inatead  uf  falllnf^  in  13.  In  caaea  of  cbancre  there 
are  11  poaitifx  and  2D  negative  resulta,  and  in  cbancroid  6  poaitive  and  3  neg- 
ativeteaU.  Three  negative  reaulta  with  herpes,  2  potitive  results  io  geoito- 
urinar;  tuberciiliMia,  and  1  positive  reaull  in  chlorosis  and  in  seiual  iieur»B> 
thenia  complete  tbe  observations  of  the  above  writers. 

With  only  ti2  psr  cent,  of  positive  results  iu  active  syphilis,  30 
per  cenL  in  chancre,  and  07  per  cent,  in  chancroid,  it  ie  evident  thnt 
Justus'  teat  can  Iiave  only  a  limited  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  BVphilis. 

Lately,  however,  Justns  has  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  tvst  is  • 
apeoitic  sign  of  tlorid  syphilis.  He  explains  the  n^ative  reisulls  of 
other  observers  as  due  to  the  use  of  too  little  mercury  or  the  absence 
of  lesions  of  the  lymph  nodes  as  a  necessary  si^n  uf  a  florid  stage  of 
the  disease.  Ouly  inunctions  of  ung.  hydmrg. lie  now  finds  suitable 
for  the  test,  and  three  grammes  must  be  used  with  adults  or  one 
gramme  with  children. 

Farther  studies  are  required  before  the  value  of  Justus'  test  tmn 
be  shown,  but  on  general  grounds  it  would  seem  that  the  test  would 
prove  unreliable  in  many  forms  of  anemia,  when  the  globiilioidsl 
oetion  of  meroury  mijrht  dissolve  red  cells. 

Congenital  Syphilis. 

8ypbilitio  infants  invariably  suffer  from  anemia.  In  the  mildest 
cases  Loo.<t  found  over  5,000,000  red  cells  and  ti5  to  75  per  cenl.  of 
Hb.  SohifF  also  found  the  usual  polycythemia  of  Infants  in  mtid 
oases  of  congenital  syphilis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  con- 
siderable loss  of  red  ceils  and  the  Hb  falls  to  a  low  figure,  uiinimuiu 
21  ;>er  cent.  (Loos).  In  the  severer  forms  the  blood  may  show  the 
changes  of  secondary  or  progressive  pernicious  anemia,  examples  of 
which  liave  been  described  by  Loos,  Luitet,  Monti,  Berggrun,  and 
others. 

Whatever  Ihe  grade  of  anemia,  the  cluinges  are  influenced  by  Uw 
special  tendencies  of  infants'  blood.  Marked  diffen>nces  in  the  siice 
of  the  cells  are  early  established,  nucleated  red  cells  are  fre<)uenUy 
seen  in  abundance,  and  white  oeih,  o^pecialli/ Ir/miihoi'iflr*,  tire  often 
present  in  greatly  increased  numbers.  Lnos  noted  an  extreme  d4^nv« 
of  polychromasia  iu  the  large  nuoleated  red  cells  in  congenital  ityphilis. 
The  leucocytes  did  not  fall  below  12,000  in  any  of  IjOos'  sixteen 
oases,  and  in  one  fatal  cose  rose  to  5^,000.  Baginsky,  and  Monti 
and  Berggrun  have  also  reported  excessive  Icuoooytnsis  in  similar 
cases,  while  the  former  author  speaks  of  a  ditilinct  leukemic  tendency 
to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  congenital  syphilis. 

The  lymphncytcM  usually  fall  within  normal  limits  for  this  age. 
EoninnphUe  rrlbi  are  sometimes  increased,  esjiecially  when  the  eruptioa 
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IB  extensive  (Loos).  The  presence  of  a  few  mt/doei/tee  m  the  severe 
oases  makes  the  resemblance  of  the^e  cases  of  syphilitic  anemia  to 
V.  Jatsch'a  auemia  often  verj-  close,  while  the  excess  of  large  lympho- 
eytea  may  lead  to  confusion  of  the  disease  with  lymphatic  leukemia 
of  Fraenkel's  type. 

Congenital  syphilis  is  recognized  by  Deraelin  as  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  mehna  neonaiorum.  In  such  a  case,  dying  four  days  after 
birth  from  abdominal  hemorrhage,  the  writer  found  In  the  blood  the 
typical  characters  of  idiopathic  pernicious  anemia,  especially  in  the 
large  number  of  megaloblasts.  The  marrow  wa.s  everywhere 
lymphoid,  and  showed  pronounced  megaloblastic  changes. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  of  consumptives  may  often  fail  to  show 
any  changes  oomparable  with  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  the  emacia- 
tion of  these  subjects  was  noted  in  the  first  studies  of  the  blood  by 
Andral  and  Gavarret,  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  and  others.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  blood  and  facial  appearance  was  fully  recognized 
by  Laache,  who,  finding  an  average  of  4,400,000  cells  in  fourteen 
cases,  stated  that  phthisis  of  itself  usually  does  not  tend  toward 
marked  anemia.  Similar  results  in  the  hands  of  Sorenseu,  Opiwn- 
beimer,  Gnezda,  Barbacci,  and  Reiuert,  confirmed  this  opinion  in  a 
considerable  group  of  cases,  although  well-marked  chlorotic  anemia 
was  occasionally  encounteretL  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital series  Cabot  found  forty-one  out  of  sisty  patienla  with  more 
than  4,000,000  red  colls,  and  sixty-nine  of  eighty  cases  with  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  Hb. 

Yet  Malassez  had  in  1874  reported  well-marked  anemia  in  some 
early  cases,  had  seen  the  red  cells  fall  over  half  a  million  in  the 
course  of  one  week,  and  found  less  than  a  million  cells  in  an  advanced 
case  with  diarrhea. 

In  nearly  all  of  their  series  of  cases  Laker  and  Fenoglio  found  low 
percentages  of  Hb,  and  the  specific  gravity  was  found  markedly 
reduced  by  Schmaltz  and  Peiper. 

In  1893  current  views  were  presented  by  v.  Noorden,  who  stated 
that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  a  loss  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
red  cells  or  Hb  is  seldom  observed  unless  from  complications  such  as 
hemorrhage,  suppuration,  or  amvloid  degeneration. 

The  subject  was  at  this  time  thorough^  reviewed  liy  Grawitz'  and 
Strauer,  who  found  three  distinct  periods  in  the  changes  of  the  blood 
in  phthisis: 

1.  With  beginning  apical  lesiims,  they  generally  found  marked 
chlorotic  anemia  with  loss  of  red  cells,  irregular  leucocytosis,  and 
reduction  in  dry  residue  and  specific  gravity.  In  robust  subjects, 
however,  the  blood  during  this  st^;e  was  sometimes  normal. 

2.  In  pale,  emaciated  subjects  with  chronic  phthisis  and  cavities, 
but  without  much  fever,  the  blood  commonly  did  not  vary  from  the 
normal  standard,  the  red  cells  numbering  o.flOO.OIX)  or  'he 
leucocytes  5000  to  10,000,  the  dry  residue  of  hloofl  and  ^ 
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moderately  low,  but  the  speoitio  gravity  higher  than  tlie  dry  residue 
would  indicate. 

3.  When  hectic  fever  snper\'eued,  usually  from  suppuration  in 
cavities,  and  the  patient  began  to  suffer  from  sepiicemia,  the  blood 
became  rapidly  impoverished,  the  red  cells  were  then  much  reduced, 
the  leucooytes  frequently  much  increased,  and  the  dry  residue  and 
specific  gravity  falUng  to  a  low  jKunt. 

The  intense  septicemia  of  rapidly  advancing  phthisis  was  foiuid  to 
yield  some  very  severe  grades  of  anemia,  in  one  of  which  the  red 
cells  fell  to  TOU.OOO.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Malassez* 
and  Limbeck,'  both  of  which  suffered  from  marked  diarrhea.  In 
Limbeck's  case  there  was  also  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  the  blood 
showed  marked  poikilocytosis  and  increased  Hb-index. 

In  the  attempt  to  correlflto  bis  own  and  Robert's  divergent  r«8ults,  DeUo 
ilescribed  twu  diirerent  tjpeti  of  the  diaease,  the  nuiranfip  nad  the  a.nratii' cmaf. 
In  the  former  group  tbe  paitents  showed  a  mnrked  teiideni^y  lo  omncinie  wbiln 
their  bloud  retaioea  a  good  standard,  while  in  the  others  all  grades  oruhlorotie 
anemia  might  be  obHerved. 

It  would  seem  that  the  classifications  of  both  Dehio  and  Cirawitz 
are  based  on  accurate  clinical  study.  The  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  regarding  the  general  oourae  of  blood  changes  in  tuber- 
culosis : 

1.  TIxe  primary  anemia  of  iithfrcukaim  is  seen  not  only  in  di^ieases 
of  the  lungs,  but  quite  as  frequently  in  chronic  tuberculous  of  other 
tissues,  especially  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  bones,  oonstitnting  the 
very  numerous  group  of  cases  "f  "  li/mp/uttlc  anaiila."  Moreover,  it 
has  recently  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  chronic  anemia  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  is  in  a  large  projturtion  of  cases  the  result  of  tuber- 
culosis of  lymph  nodes. 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  cases  of  secondary-  tuberculous 
anemia  has  been  described  by  Laker,  Neubert,  Wiskeman,  Vierordt, 
Bierfreund,  lirown,  Dane,  and  many  others,  and  they  constitute  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  cases  encountered  in  routine  blood  examina- 
tions. In  appearance  the  patients)  clearly  resemble  cases  of  chlorosis 
and  the  blood  shows  a  -slightly  or  considerably  reduced  numlier  of 
rwl  cells,  more  marked  loss  of  Hb,  and  usually  slight  relative  or 
absolute  lymphocytosis.  Yet  this  description  does  not  apply  to  all 
oases  of  early  tul>erculosis  or  phthisis,  as  some  of  them  from  the  firet 
appear  anemic  and  yet  show  normal  cells  and  lib. 

2.  The  second  group  in  trhich  Ihe  blood  is  but  sligfUii/  <Ulerrd  in 
ipuiiily,  although  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lung  and  the  patient  is 
pale  and  emaciated,  includes  (he  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  jihthisia. 
Oni'  of  the  raiwt  striking  examples  seen  by  the  writer  occurred  in  a 
juiticnt  suffering  from  subacute  tuberculous  empyema  from  which  the 
pus  contained  very  large  numbers  of  tubercle  hacilli.  But  tlie  same 
c|Uality  of  blood  is  sometimes  seen  with  early  agiical  lesions  and 
moilerate  cniactation,  while  considerable  anemia  may  exist  in  moder- 
ately advanced  cases  of  phthisis  who  are  not  suffering  from  distinct 
hectic  fever. 
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The  cause  of  the  coocentrat'ion  of  the  blood,  or  oligemia,  iii  the 
average  phthisical  subject,  for  such  must  be  the  condition,  13 
proljahly  to  be  found,  as  indicated  by  Heidenhain,  Ciartner  aiid 
Ronier,  and  Grawitz,^  in  the  specific  lyraphogogic  action  of  tlie  toxios 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  by  which  there  is  established  a  continuous 
excess  ill  the  balance  of  Huids  which  leave  the  tissues  through  the 
lymphatics.  This  view  ia  strongly  supported  by  the  resemblance 
which  exists  between  the  tuberculous  and  the  typhoidal  processes, 
both  showing  a  i>eculiar  relation  to  lymphatic  structures  and  both 
tending  to  concentrate  the  blood.  Identical  effects  upon  the  blood 
follow  also  the  experimental  injection  of  tuberculin  and  typho- 
tosjn. 

By  this  means  the  considerable  destruction  of  blood  which  results 
from  the  chronic  toxemia,  hemorrhages,  and  malnutrition  of  tht-  dis- 
ease is  obscureil,  and  only  becomes  visible  at  autopsies  on  these  sub- 
jects when  the  shrunken  appearance  of  the  tissues  finds  a  parallel  in 
the  diminished  total  volume  of  blood  which  is  often  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  majority  of  canes  of  wclt-advaruxd  phikimi,  there- 
fore, approximately  nornial  bhod  indicates  considerabfe  absorption  of  the 
(oxinx  of  the  fuberde  ttaciUua.  Prolonged  and  profuse  night-sweats, 
and  severe  diarrhea,  doubtless  have  a  similar  effect,  which,  however, 
ia  usually  overbalanced  bv  the  destruction  of  blood  which  results 
from  the  associated  toxemia.  Xormal  blood  is  found  in  many 
phthisical  patients  who  do  not  sweat  or  suffer  from  diarrhea.  Yet  iu 
some  extreme  cases  one  or  both  of  these  factors  may  very  well  prove 
to  be  the  chief  intluence  in  the  concentration  of  the  blood. 

3.  The  third  group  of  cases  includes  those  who  are  anemic  from 
the  first  or  who  become  anemic  in  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  either  instance  from  the  destruction  of  blood  which  occurs  in  all 
severe  toxemias.  Since  the  severe  hectic  fever  of  phthisis  is  largely 
referable  to  mixed  infeolion,  the  condition  established  is  not  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  type  of  pyogenic  sepsis.  The  deatraction 
of  cells  may  be  quite  rapid.  Malassez  observed  losses  of  730,000 
cells  in  one  month,  and  7(iO,000  in  three  weeks  in  cases  without 
hemorrhage.  Here  belong  the  acute  cases  with  grave  anemia  described 
bv  Malassez,  Limbeck,  and  Grawitz,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
blood  in  tuberculosis  may  develop  much  the  same  characters  as  tn 
pemicioita  anemia.  Hills  reports  a  chronic  case  of  general  tubercu- 
losis with  melancholia,  in  which  the  red  cells  fell  to  155,000. 

Morphological  cJiaiujes  in  the  red  cells  are  rather  less  marked  than 
in  most  other  types  of  secondary  anemia,  owing  probably  to  the  con- 
servative effect  of  a  plasma  of  high  gravity.  When  anemia  exists  it 
is  usually  of  the  simple  chlorotic  type  with  relatively  high  Hb-index, 
In  bis  case  of  grave  anemia  Limbeck  described  extreme  jwikllocy- 
tosis,  but  nucleated  red  cells  were  apparently  absent.  In  two  very 
anemic  acute  cases  lasting  four  and  five  weeks,  the  writer  found  under 
2,000,000  red  cells,  but  there  were  no  distinct  megalooytes  and  no 
nucleated  red  cells.  Cabot  finds  that  nucleated  red  cells  are  usually 
absent  in  tuberculosis,  even  after  hemorrhage,  and  contrasts  this  fact 
Mrith  their  abundance  in  carcinoma,    Degeneralive  changes  In  tho  red 
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cells  in  t II bore II I Oi! is  ure  not  miirked.  In  thirte<fu  cases  of  unoompli- 
catol  plithisia  Grawitz^'  found  no  signs  of  gmuiilar  degeneratioii. 

EtTecta  of  Complications.  Hemoplyais  causes  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage.  Molaseez 
observed  a  reduction  of  040,000  cells  from  small  liemurrhaees  in  a 
period  of  eight  days.  Atni/loid  degeneration  is  seen  with  aa\'anoed 
and  anemic  cases,  but  its  effects  on  the  blood  have  not  been  speotallv 
studied.  Stenosis  of  the  larynx  and  diabetes  have  beeu  found  witn 
concentrated  blood  (Gr.iwitz). 

Re^eneratiOD  of  the  Blood  in  Phthisis.  Prompt  regeneralioa  itf 
the  blootl  after  hemoptyses  has  been  obser\-ed  by  ^lalussez,  but  such 
improvement  must  depend  largely  upon  the  general  oonditiun  of  the 
patient.  Laker  come  to  the  oonclusion  that  if  the  Hb  did  not  ist«adtlj 
improve  after  operation  on  tuberculous  foci,  it  might  safely  be  oon- 
cluded  that  all  of  the  disease  had  not  been  removed.  In  seven  of 
Bierfreund's  ca.ses  and  in  two  of  Brown's  this  rule  held  good,  and 
three  times  a  steady  decline  in  lib  preceded  for  several  weeks  the 
devoliipment  of  symptoms  of  general  tuberculosis  (mie  infra). 

In  phthiah  as  wtll  ae  in  oikf.r  tuberciUou*  proce»ws  great  eaviion 
mtuit  be  ii»ed  in  jiulgiw/  of  ike.  patient's  improveutent  from  an  incrmm 
in  red  neUn  or  Hb.  The  writer  has  seen  me  lib  and  red  ceU»  tnereiue 
while  (he  patient  wag  rapidly  losing  flesh,  the  lesions  advancing,  and  Ae 
total  <]iuiniily  of  blood  doiiAUess  falling.  In  several  of  BifrfreuntTt 
oases  the  Hb  sUadili/  increased  while  the  patient  was  developing  generat 
tubereulosin. 

The  Leucocjrtes  in  Tnbercnlosia.  In  the  majority  of  oaaes  of 
uncompliaited  tulwrcnlosts  the  leucoo>-tes  remain  Within  normal 
limits  or  are  distiiioUy  deficient  in  number.  This  role  has  been 
ealablished  princijially  by  later  observers,  since  the  earlier  studiee 
cited  by  Kieder,  Reinert,  and  others  indioate<l  that  tul>erculous  in- 
flammation usually  excites  leuoocytosis. 

Yet  Ilalta  noted  that  leuoocytosis  was  usually  found  only  in 
advanced  canes  with  fever,  and  RIeder  distinguished  the  freuh  oaaee 
from  chronic  febrile  tuberouhwis  by  the  absence  of  any  increase  of 
white  oelU  in  the  former.  It  is  perhaps  a  still  more  uniform  rule 
that  leiiouc^'tosis  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  febrile  and  anemic 
oases,  but  it  is  absent  also  in  many  febrile  jteriods. 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  an  increase  of  leucocytes  is  usually 
referable  to  suppurating  cavities,  advancing  pneumonia,  severe  anemia, 
or  hemopli/sis.  Suppurating  cavities,  when  of  recent  formation,  usually 
raise  the  leucocytes  distinctly,  15,0Wi  cells  being  frcr)uently  seen,  and 
when  the  lung  is  softening  the  excess  may  be  much  greater.  The 
leuoocytosis  usually  persists  while  the  fever  continues.  With  old 
oaviticH  the  expectoration  may  be  abundant,  but  the  leucooj'tes  usually 
fall  to  normal. 

In  the  pneumonia  of  various  types  which  oomplicatcs  phthisis  the 
lenooeytes  are  usually  much  increased,  but  considerable  areas  of 
diffuse  tuberculous  pnennionia  may  Ite  found  with  acute  miliary 
tuberoulo^,  whioh  have  failed  to  increase  the  leticocytes  during  life. 
A  lobar  pneumonia  causes  the  usual  leuoocytosis,  but  the  writer  has 
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seen  both  lungs  consolidated  and  riddled  witli  small  cavities,  in  a 
case  lasting  five  weeks,  yet  the  Ieucoc\"tes  were  never  found  above 
12,tXH).  The  absence  of  leucoeylosis  in  these  eases  of  ncwte  phfhigie 
ichich  resemble  pneumonia  mag  often  be  of  value  in  diagnosis.  Simi- 
larly in  a  case  of  subacute  empyema  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus 
was  larEcIy  concerned,  the  leucocytes  were  found  not  to  exceed 
14,000  during  an  acute  febrile  period. 

The  leucocytosis  of  tuberculous  cachexia  is  moderate,  usually 
between  10,000  and  15,000.  After  hemopti/ais  the  leucocytes  are 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  increase  is  tran- 
sient. 

Acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  offers  the  best  illustration  of 
the  failure  of  pure  tuberculous  inHanimatiou  to  induce  leucocytosis. 
Rieder,  Limbeck,  Warthin,  and  Cabot  find  rather  a  diminution  of 
leucocytes,  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  and,  as  Wartliin  has  shown, 
during  a  prolonged  ]>eriod.  Minor  suppurative  complications  seem 
to  have  no  capacity  to  raise  the  white  cells,  but  in  some  rejtorted 
cases  a  high  percentage  of  polynuclejir  cells  was  noted  among  the 
scanty  leucocytes  (Warthin). 

Tnberculons  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  wheu  uncomplicated 
by  pyogenic  infection,  follow  the  type  of  pure  tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion elsewhere  and  fail  to  increase  the  leucocytes.  In  many  cases, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  mixed  infection,  and  the  effusion, 
instead  of  remaining  serous  or  serosanguinolent,  becomes  seropurulent 
and  purulent.  In  such  cases  o£  pleurisy  with  seropurulent  or  puru- 
lent exudate  the  miter  has  found  a  moderate  increase  of  leucocytes, 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temperature.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  of  itself  produce  pus, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen  alone  in  purulent 
exudates.  The  slight  leucocytosis  that  accompanies  cases  of  purulent 
tuberculous  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  is  perhaps  a  further 
indication  that  these  cases  represent  mixed  infections. 

Tabercttlous  HeningitiB.  In  the  majority  of  reported  cases  of  this 
important  local! /.it ion  of  the  disease  leucocytosis  has  been  absent,  as 
seen  by  Limbeck,-  Pick,  Rieder,  Sorensen.  Yet  in  five  of  seven 
cases  reported  by  C^aliot  and  in  one  by  Ziemke  there  was  distinct 
leucocytosis,  from  14,70^)  to  34,300,  while  in  one  of  Rieder's  cases 
there  were  14,400  white  cells.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting results.  Some  of  the  leucncytoses  may  have  been  ante-mortem 
phenomena,  but  not  all.  Ziemke's  case  was  one  of  advanced  general 
tuberculosis.  The  writer  has  seen  cases  with  leucocytosis,  but  com- 
plicating terminal  pneumonia  was  in  each  instance  found  at  autopsy. 

UorphologT  of  Leucocytes  in  Tuberculosis.  In  most  cases  of  chronic 
tuberculosis,  when  the  leucocytes  are  normal  or  diminished,  the 
mononuclear  cells  are  relatively  in  excess,  but  in  some  instances  the 
usual  rule  is  reversed,  aa  in  Warthin's  case,  and  the  polynuclear  cells 
are  in  excess.  Distinct  lymphocytosis  is  seen  in  many  chronic  cases, 
especially  those  with  large  lymph  nodes  (lymphatic  aneniia).  Lymph- ' 
atic  leukemia  sometimes  develops  in  tuberculous  subjects,  but  the 
relation  of  the  two  diseases  is  uncertain.     When  distinct  leucocA'tosIs 
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rs,  excess  of  uolynuolear  cells  is  usual,  and  pyc^nic  iafeotions, 
are  indicated. 


lophilia  indicBtea  relative  immunit)'  to  tubercnlo- 
IS  to  ahoiv  that  eosinophiieBare  frequentlj  present, 
'  I  ibe  bloiHi  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  sua  B(>n«- 
osea,  or  when  there  is  Tever  and  leucocjtiMU. 
)f  febrile  tuberculosis.  They  are  commonlj 
e  degree,  in  the  febrile  period  following  in- 


etu.. 

Neus<er  belief  ea  tbat  ei 
sis.   General  experience  a 
usually  in  normal  numbera,  i 
times  »ib«eut  in   the  acute  ci 

Zftppert  found  none  in  2or5  c. 
increased,  sometimeH  to  an  ex 
jectiona  of  tuberculin.    (Zappert.) 

TnbercoloBis  of  Bones  and  Joints,  Valuable  studies  in  tlm  Geld 
have  been  txmtributed  bv  Brown  in  seventy-two  and  Dane  in  forty- 
one  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  hip  and  spine. 

From  these  studies  it  appears  that  the  above  conditions  are  very 
frequently  acoompanied  by  moderate  or  marked  leucocytosis  (maxi- 
mum, 41,000),  which  is  usually  referable  to  Hecoiidary  infection  and 
the  formation  of  pus.  Yet  Brown  observed  several  cases  with  letico- 
eytosis  but  without  formation  of  abscess,  and  believes  that  leucocy- 
tosis  may  be  referable  alone  lo  increased  activity  of  the  tuberculoos 
process.  A  frequent  cause  of  leucocytosis,  often  of  marked  degree, 
was  secondary  infection  of  the  sinus  after  operation.  The  leucocy- 
tosis was  usually  but  not  always  associated  with  fever.  Both  authora 
agreed  that  when  leucoirytosis  was  absent  in  eases  with  ahsoees  seo- 
nndnry  infection  had  not  oi-curred,  since  the  pus  was  st«rile.  Tbey 
did  not  ap)>arentlv  consider  the  possibihty  that  a  micro-organism 
oni.-e  present  may  disappear,  or  that  leucocytosis  may  disappear  when 
pus  ceases  to  form. 

Myelucyles  have  been  rejmrted  in  scanty  numbers  in  a  few  cases. 

OheniiBtry.  S[>eciHl  chemical  alterations  of  the  blood  in  lubcrvu- 
losis  have  not  l>een  demonstrated,  but  the  usual  cimnges  of  secondary 
anemia  have  been  reported  in  a  few  cases.  Uammanwihliig  found  a 
low  gravity  only  in  cachectic  cases.  Moderate  reductions  only  were 
obsi'rved  by  Devoto  ami  Scholkoff,  but  SchraaltK  found  a  gravity  of 
1.0;!l)  in  an  adviinued  case  of  phthisLt,  and  Orawitz's  case  of  grave 
anemia  gave  1 .032. 

The  gravity  is  much  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  cells,  than 
in  pernicious  anemia.  Dieballa  found  a  density  of  1.039  in  a  case 
of  phthisis  with  2,4iX),O00  cells,  and  in  one  of  peniicious  anemia  with 
only  84iV*00  cells,  Slircoli  found  the  serum  actively  hemolytic  in 
the  early  stages  of  some  cases. 

Freund  found  in  the  blood  of  tuberculous  subjects  a  body  which 
he  r(^rde<l  as  cellulose,  which  Xischimuiu  has  likewise  identified, 
while  others  have  found  thi>  i^itme  siib-itanct;  in  tubercutnns  tissues. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  ihc  iHniii'-  of  llio  liiln-rcle  bacilli. 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Blood  in  Taberculoiia. 
Even  More  the  discm-.-ry  of  ll..-  lubcrcl.'  Iwcilluii  Weigcrt  had 
painted  out  the  considerable  invdvtrmeni  which  the  vessels  may  show 
ID  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Weich-^elbauni,  in  18H4,  was  able 
with  prolonged  searching  to  find  numl>ers  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  stained 
specimens  of  the  clotted  blood  of  the  great  vessels  in  three  caaat  of 
aaiite  general  tuberculosis.     In  the  same  year  Meisels  and   LuKtig 
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both  succeeded  in  fiuding  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  iTitia  vltam, 
the  specimeDit  having  been  sigueezed  from  the  finger-ttp  during  a 
period  of  rising  pyrexia.  In  the  blood  of  tlie  spleen  tlie  bacilli  were 
ranch  more  numerous  and  Meisels  recommended  aapiration  of  the 
spleen  an  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  cases.  Rutiraeyer  also 
succeeded  in  finding  many  bacilli  in  the  aspirated  splenic  blood  of 
one  of  two  cases  examined  shortly  before  death.  In  a  case  which 
eventually  recovered  Sticker,  after  considerable  search,  found  a  few 
bacilli  in  the  finger  blood  taken  on  tlie  tenth  day  of  the  illness. 

With  the  iotroduction  of  tuberculin,  Liebtaan  claimed  to  have  found  tubercle 
bacilli  in  56  of  141  blood  specimens,  moeC  abundaDtlj  about  twenty-four  hours 
afler  the  injection  of  tuberculiD.  Grave  doubt  was,  however,  thrown  upon  all 
previoua  work  iu  this  field  by  the  negative  reaulta  obtained  by  Guttmann,  aud 
by  EoBsel,  nbo  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  contaminatiuo  in  such  speci- 
meuB.  This  method  of  diagnmis  has  not  been  followed  up  in  later  years, 
although  Kronig,  in  1894,  recommended  the  staiDing  of  centrifuged  laked 
blood  HI  doubtful  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

In  the  blood  of  tuberculous  cadavers  various  micro-organ  is  ma  have 
been  isolated  by  Pasquale,  Petriischky,  Canon,  Welch  aud  Nuttall, 
and  others.  Cultures  of  the  blood  tluring  life  have  been  made,  by 
reliable  methods,  by  Sittmann,  Kraus,  Kuhnau,  Hewelke,  White, 
Miohaelis  and  Jleyer,  and  Hirschlaff. 

Of  their  seventy-nine  cases  of  advanced  and  usually  febrile  phthisis, 
there  were  twenty-three  positive  and  fifty-six  negative  results. 
iStaphyloooccus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albua  was  isolated  in  twenty  cases  ; 
streptococciia  pyogenes  and  a  diplucoccus  in  one  case  each,  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus  was  once  obtained  from  inoculation  by  Kuhnau. 
The  pyogenic  germs  were  sometimes  found  together.  Jakowsky  and 
Petruschky  were  rather  more  successful,  drawing  the  blood  through 
the  skin,  but  this  method  is  unreliable. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  blood  in  the  late 
stages  of  phthisis  suffers  bacterial  invasion  as  in  other  forms  of  septi- 
cemia, Kuhnau's  one  positive  result  from  twelve  inoculations  of  the 
blood  of  severe  febrile  cases  does  not  encourage  further  search  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  tuberculous  subjects.  I^sker  also, 
in  sixty-eight  cases  of  hectic  tuberculosis,  found  bacteria  in  the  blood, 
streptococci  but  once. 


Winiarski,  in  18^2,  studied  the  blood  in  seventeen  cases  illu.strat- 
ing  various  phases  of  this  disease.  In  some  cases  he  found  polycy- 
themia, 6,380,000  to  6,090,000  red  cells,  which  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  local  stasis,  as  the  hands  appeared  oyanosed.  Few  of  the 
patients  showed  any  marked  loss  of  cells,  the  average  being  5,050,000 
for  nine  men,  and  4,300,000  for  eight  women.  Winiarski,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  milder  cases  of  one  or  two  years'  standing  do 
not  suffer  from  any  distinct  anemia.  Yet  in  two  advanced  cases  with 
extensive  lesions  the  red  cells  numbei-ed  2,300,000  and  1,900,000, 
and  the  latter  patient  presented  many  signs  of  pernicious  anemia. 
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In  these  cases  the  anemia  was  referred  to  extensive  ulceration.  The 
Hb  suffered  even  less  than  the  cells,  usually  registering  80  to  118 
per  cent,  in  all  but  the  two  very  anemic  cases.  The  Hb-index  was 
uniformly  high,  and  in  one  case  with  1,900,000  cells  and  64  per 
cent.  Hb  the  index  reached  1.7.  An  increased  diameter  of  the 
red  cells  was  noted  in  this  and  other  cases.  The  leucooyteB  were 
normal  or  subnormal  in  number,  and  the  lymphocytes  were  in  rela- 
tive excess  (maximum,  47  per  cent.),  except  when  suppuration 
occurred. 

Brown,  more  recently,  reported  his  observations  in  sixteen  cases, 
ei^ht  of  which  appeared  to  be  quiescent  and  presented  normal  blood, 
while  only  one  snowed  severe  anemia.  He  claimed  to  have  found 
the  bacillus  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  circulating  blood  in  nine  cases, 
eight  of  which  showed  the  tubercular  type  of  lesion. 

Streker  also  examined  the  blood  of  five  "  ver}"  anemic "  cases  of 
leprosy  and  found  bacilli  both  free  in  the  plasma  and  inclosed  in 
leucocytes.  The  blood  was  drawn  with  antiseptic  precautions  from 
a  deep  incision  through  normal  skin.  These  obser\'ations  are  quite 
in  accord  with  the  reports  of  Joseph  regarding  the  large  deposits  of 
bacillus  lepnr  in  the  spleen. 

Spronck  claims  that  the  serum  of  leprous  subjects,  in  dilutions 
between  1  :  ()i)  and  1  :  1000,  agglutinates  fresh  living  cultures  of 
the  bacillus  of  Hansen,  and  he  recommends  the  use  of  this  test  in 
diagnosis. 
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PART  IV. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASES,  THE  HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS, 

AND  INTOXICATIONS. 

Hemorrhages  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  in  many  general 
diseases,  in  which  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  referable  to  any  specific 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  to  peculiar  condi- 
tions arising  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Such  hemorrhages  are 
regarded  as  symptomatic. 

The  chief  causes  of  symptomatic  hemorrhages  are  : 

1.  Infections,  as  in  any  severe  infectious  diseases,  such  as  septi- 
cemia, scarlatina,  smallpox,  measles,  etc. 

2.  Mechanical,  as  in  partly  asphyxiated  infants,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  marked  venous  stasis. 

3.  Toxic  and  autotoxic,  as  in  poisoning  by  the  so-called  blood- 
poisons,  or  in  jaundice,  anemia,  etc. 

4.  Nervous,  as  in  rare  forms  of  hysteria. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  probably  all  the  above  factors  are  at 
times  unusually  active,  but  there  is  believed  to  be  in  addition  a 
specific,  pre-existing,  often  hereditary  change  in  the  blood  which 
largely  determines  the  various  manifestations  of  this  diathesis. 
Modern  bacteriological  and  chemical  research  has  now  considerably 
narrowed  the  scope  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  at  present  it  is 
impossible  to  claim  that  any  peculiar  predisposition  to  hemorrhage 
exists  except  in  cases  of  hemophilia. 

Yet  it  remains  convenient  to  describe  the  various  idiopathic  pur- 
puras, scurvy,  and  hemophilia  as  closely  related  conditions. 

PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA.     (WERLHOFF'S  DISEASE.) 

The  etiology  of  this  disease  still  remains  obscure,  although  the 
evidence  points  more  and  more  toward  some  form  of  infection  as  the 
essential  element  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  prominence  of  hemor- 
rhage in  the  symptoms  of  many  infectious  diseases  has  prepared  the 
way  for  an  acceptance  of  this  view.  In  adults  the  extent  of  the 
hemorrhage  attending  Avell-identified  forms  of  infection  is  rarely  so 
gr^t  as  in  pronounced  cases  of  purpura  hemorrharjica,  in  which  of 
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no  bacterial  origin  has  been  demonstrable.  In  infants^  how<»ver, 
infections  by  the  ordinary  pyogenic  bacteria  have  become  recojrnizcHl 
as  a  frecjucnt  source  of  fatal  hemorrhages  constituting  for  that  age  the 
typical  picture  of  Wcrlhoflf  's  disease. 

There  are  now  many  casen  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  on  record  in  which  bacter- 
iological examination  of  the  blood  or  viscera  showed  the  presence  of  bacteria, 
which  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  bacilli  were 
isolated,  which  were  not  fully  identified.  Letzerich's  baciUuspurpurte  in  maDv 
respects  resembled  baciilus  anthrach^  and  produced  in  animals,  and  possibly  in 
the  investigator's  own  person,  a  hemorrhagic  disease  resembling  WerlhofTs. 
Sfrentococetupyogenes  has  been  isolated  in  typical  cases  by  Hanot  and  Luzet, 
Wiaal  and  Therese,  Guarnieri,  and  others,  in  the  lirst  ot  these  the  diseam* 
was  transmitted  from  mother  to  fetus,  the  latter  dying  and  yielding  a  pure  cul- 
ture from  the  blood.  In  infants,  rapidly  fatal  hemorrhagic  infections  of  this 
nature  are  not  rare. 

iStupht/lococciu*  pyogenea  aureus  has  been  isolated  by  Lebreton,  Litten,  FischI 
and  Adler,  Lewis,  Silvestrini,  and  othen.  Fischl  and  Adler  claim  to  have 
produced  a  fatal  anemia  in  animals  by  inoculation  with  their  coccus.  Kolb 
obtained  sterile  cultures  of  the  blood  in  five  cases,  but  from  the  viscera  of 
three  of  these,  three  to  four  hours  after  death,  he  isolated  a  diplohacillua 
which  caused  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  various  animals.  Auche  obtained 
both  the  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  in  a  fatal  case,  and  Levi  obtained 
in  another  both  sfrrptocorcwf  ptfogenes  and  the  pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel. 

The  pnetimoroccus  lanceolatun  was  isolated  postmortem  by  Claisse  and  by 
Claude.  liacitlun  pijoci/aneim  was  obtained  postmortem  from  a  case  of  tii^lenn 
neonatorum  by  Neumann,  and  hacUlun  roll  communis  by  Dansac,  Legendre.  and 
others.  Hamilton  and  Yates  re(>ort  a  rapidly  fatal  case  showing,  ten  hours 
postmortem,  bacillus  aerogeurs  atpi>ulafut*.  McLeod  observed  a  case  closely 
following  Malta  fever,  and  conditions  described  as  purpura  hemorrhagica 
have  been  reported  as  following  pertussis,  tuberculosis,  congenital  syphilis, 
etc.  Ncgaficr  results  are  reported  in  a  fatal  cjise  by  Denys ;  in  a  purpurio 
complicHtion  of  angina,  by  Legendre;  and  in  chronic  cases  by  Marfan,  and  bv 
Millard. 

In  the  majority  of  the  above  cases  the  bacterium  was  obtained 
postmortem  and  from  the  viscera,  or  during  life,  from  the  lesion.s  in 
the  skin,  and  was  rarely  dtMUonstnitcd  in  the  circulating  bitxxi. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  numerous  group  of 
c:ises  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  (»xists  which  is  refenible  to  a  variety 
of  bacteria,  as  represented  in  the  above  reports. 

//   srnni<   nfffssftrt/^  fJu'rcjon',  /o  proritiiomtlli/  separate  the  caiWH  of 
purpura  Jtrmnrrhafjira  of  pmhahh   infrrfiofis  orir/in   from-  fhoHC   irhirh 
in  no  rrsprrf  rrsrmhlr  an  in/rrfions  disriisc^  anfl  are^  therefore,  probabii/ 
arute  nianife/<fations  ot'  hemophih'a. 

Changes  in  the  Blood,  lu  mo<t  of  the  febrih'  infectious  cases 
of  purpura  hnnorrhaf/ira  the  anemia  i<  not  <*xcessive  and  apj>ears  to 
be  secondarv  to  the  infeciion  and  the  loss  of  blood.  In  mild  ra^rtt 
the  red  <'ells  are  >lii:Iitly  <liminislH'd  in  number,  but  exhibit  no  other 
alterations.  (  arri^'n?  and  ( iill)«»rt  re|)«>rt  cases  with  *i,300,(MM»  and 
.*»,!MM>,(MH)  red  cells,  rnanv  of  which  were  micro(»vtes.  In  more  **erere 
easts  the  red  ecll<  may  be  greatly  dimini«»hed,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
extent  of  lieinnrrliai^e,  but  a  micmcvtic  tviu?  of  red  cell  is  usuallv 
prnminiMJt.  The  llb-ind«'\  is  subnormal.  Nucleated  rt^l  cells  occur 
when  liemnrrha;::es  are  lar;xe  or  fre<jnent. 

In  a  fatal  ca^'  in  an  infant,  yi<'ldinn  a  uwvr  rwliuro  ot  strepforoct*^^ 
puoifiHS  at  postmortem,  the  writer  f«Mnid  the  blood  to  show  all  the 
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clmracteriatios  of  primary  peimldoiiB  a-nenila.  In  four  other  cases  of 
fatal  heraorrliage  iu  newborn  infants  at  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
tlie  subjects  had  bled  to  death  iu  the  conrse  of  three  lo  five  uays, 
bnt  the  blood  showed  only  the  ohanicturistios  of  secondary  aniinia 
with  lencooytoaia.  Leucocytoeie  has  been  noted  by  the  majority  of 
observers.  In  one  case  Carriero  and  Gilbert  found  12(!,0(K)  leuco- 
cytes, 90  per  cent,  polynnolear,  and  6.8  per  cent,  eosinophile.  In 
the  writer's  cases  in  infants  the  lencocytosia  reached  as  high  as 
56,000,  bnt  the  eosinophiles  were  scanty.  A  very  marked  degree  of 
|mlychromatophilia  was  observed  in  two  cases  by  Spietschka. 

Hayeiu'  and  Heusaude  have  described  a  peculiarity  iu  the  blood 
of  purpura  hemorrlmgica  which  they  claim  to  be  pathognomonic. 
On  allowing  the  blond  to  clot  in  a  vessel  it  waa  found  that  after 
twenty-four  hours  the  retraction  of  the  coagulum  is  very  feeble  and 
fails  to  express  tlie  serum,  as  happens  in  normal  blood.  Associated 
with  this  feeble  coagulation  there  is  a  marked  reduction  of  blood 
plates  (200,000  to  50,000).  These  two  features  of  the  blood  were 
noted  in  sixteen  cases  of /)ui/»u ra  hemon-hagii-a ,  but  in  152  examples 
of  other  diseases,  some  with  purpura,  the  feeble  clotting  and  loss  of 
blood  plates  were  never  found  to  be  combined. 

Non-infectionB  Idiopathic  Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  purpura  which  urise  in  the  course  of 
infectious  diseases  or  after  various  infectious  processes,  in  which 
hemorrhage  constitutes  the  chief  symptom  of  a  cryptogenic  infection, 
there  are  other  cases  of  rapidly  fatal  anemia  attended  with  severe 
and  repeated  losses  of  blood  for  which  a  different  etiology  is  indicated. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  difitcult  to  distinguish  from  pernicious 
anemia,  but  differ  from  that  disease  in  the  absence  of  megaloblastic 
changes  in  the  blood  or  marrow,  the  great  predominance  of  micro- 
cytcs  in  the  blood,  and  the  prominence  of  hemorrhage  among  the 
symptoms.  They  differ  from  the  infectious  purpura  in  the  more 
persistent  hemorrhage,  the  absence  of  lencocytosia,  and  (he  absence  of 
general  symptoms  of  an  infectious  disease. 

Such  cases  have  been  reported  by  Ehrlich,'  Engei,  Muir,  and 
others  as  pernicious  anemia  without  characteristic  changes  in  the 
blood  or  marrow.  The  writer  can  find  no  evidence  on  which  to 
claim  that  pernicious  anemia  can  exist  without  such  changes  in  the 
marrow,  and  believes  that  these  cases  belong  to  the  diseases  referable 
to  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  This  view  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  blond  changes  of  the  two  conditions,  but 
by  the  absence  of  any  marked  deposits  of  iron  in  the  viscera  (Zalesky). 
In  Muir's  case  the  marrow  of  the  rib  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fat 
tissue  with  very  few  normoblasts,  while  the  shafts  of  the  bones  were 
decidedly  thicker  than  normal.  Here  the  condition  was  apparently 
one  of  congenital  agenesis  of  the  marrow.  The  viscera  contained 
considerable  deposits  of  iron. 

Of  the  various  etiological  factors  to  which  fatal  purpura  has  been 
attributed   the  non-infectious  varietv  mav  be  referred  to  anv  or  all 
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except  the  presence  of  bacteria.    The  underlying  condition  is  proliably 
identical  with  that  of  hemophilia  of  more  typical  courde. 

Changes  in  the  Blood.  In  the  writer's  case  the  clotting  ai>peare<l 
to  be  abnormally  rapid,  as  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  specimen  in 
the  hematocytometer  diluted  1  :  100  with  0.<>  per  cent,  salt  solution 
became  jelly-like.  Grawitz  has  also  noti(*ed  an  increased  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  in  these  cases  after  re|>eated  hemorrhages.  The 
red  cells  are  rapidly  diminished  in  number,  reaching  before  death 
an  extremely  low  figure.  In  a  case  of  tlie  writer  i)ersistent  epis- 
taxis  reduced  them  in  three  weeks  to  450,000.  In  a  case  re|)orted 
by  Billings  they  numl)ered  483,000.  In  Engel's  case  there  were 
over  2,000,000.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  secondary  anemia  following 
hemorrhage,  nucleated  re<i  cells  are  extremely  scarce  or  absent.  The 
majority  of  the  red  cells  are  undersized  and  many  are  of  oval  sliape. 
The  leucocytes  are  normal  or  reduced  in  number,  and  of  those  remain- 
ing a  large  projwrtion  {\)0  i>er  cent.,  Engel ;  80  i>er  cent.,  Ehrlich  ; 
75  per  cent.,  liillings)  are  lymphocytes.  Eosinophile  cells  are  scarw 
or  absent. 

HEMOPHILIA. 

Hemophilia  is  an  extremely  hcre<Iitary  constitutional  anomaly 
which  predisposes  the  subject  to  j>ersistent  and  fatal  hemorrhages  of 
traumatic  or  spontaneous  origin.  The  jKiculiar  law  of  heredity  which 
transmits  the  (u)ndition  to  males  only  through  the  female  jiareiits 
who  are  themsolves  usually  exempt,  as  fully  set  forth  by  Grandidier 
and  Stahel,  not  only  marks  this  malady  as  the  clearest  ]>ossible  illus- 
tration of  the  hereditary  tnmsniissioii  of  discjise,  but  completely 
baffles  the  attempts  to  prove  its  de|>en(lene(.»  on  any  infectious  agent. 

The  essential  lesion  has  been  held  hv  nianv  to  lie  in  an  unnatural 
ihiiincM  and  narnnnufts  of  f/tr  firfrrir,^  (Virehow).  In  somewhat 
altered  form  this  tlieorv  is  maintained  l)v  Inimerman  ami  Oertel, 
who  hold  that  then*  is  a  fllsjfrojiorflon  hetinm  the  bulk  of  blood  and 
(he  rapdf'Ifif  of  f/ir  blood  sj/sfrm,  refenihle  in  part  to  hy]K)plasia  of 
vessels  (Innnerman)  or  to  hydrcinie  piethoni.  Procetnling  on  this 
tlu»orv  Cohen  elainis  to  have;  eonsideniblv  lesseninl  the  tendency  to 
hemorrhaires  in  a  pronoiinet»<l  bk^Mler  by  a  prolon«ri»d  course  of  diure- 
sis and  diaphoresis.  In  partial  supj>ort  of  this  nu*<*hanicid  the<)rv 
are  eited  a  f<'w  eases  in  wliieh  the  heart  was  hypertrophitnl,  and  the 
v<»ssels  of  small  size,  iind  showinL*^  fatty,  hyaliiu*,  or  granular  dt»gen- 
eration. 

A  loi'fi/  orlf/in  is  juThaps  imlieated  l>y  tlie  (»:is(»  eiti^l  by  Stengel,  in 
whii'li  the  lieniorrhaizes  \\en»  observed  to  (xrur  from  euts  al)OVe  the 
n<H'k,  but  never  from  tho^^r  Ik'Ionv. 

Kreklinuliau««<'H  hol«N  tliat  a  dixordi  r  of  flir  nt rvoiix  si/sfnn  is  the 
e«<s<Mitial  <*aiiM»  nf  tlir  li<Mnf)rrha;res,  iuu\  Ilrnoch  In^lieves  that  the 
lo4'aI  condiiioii  i-.  mu'  nf  j>Mralytie  dilatation  of  ve>s(»ls,  followed  by 
<lia|)iMl('-i<.  Tlie  eimditinn  ha-  been  s<'en  in  somt*  very  remarkable 
forms  in  m-nrotir  and  hysterieal  sul)j<*<'N  (Stenp'l). 

1/itth'  -nrrc>«»  ha^  fnllowed  nnmerons  att<*m]>ts  to  demonstrate 
es'^ential  changes  in  the  blood.     Allx^rtoni  claims  to  have  found 
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diiuiiiislied  re^iiilHiice  in  the  red  cells.  The  remarkable  therapeutic 
influence  of  calcium  chloride,  described  by  Bmnton,  and  i-ejmrted  by 
Wallis,  supports  the  view  that  the  chief  alteration  in  tlie  blood  is  in 
the  content  of  salts.  Wright  finds  that  the  bleeding  in  hemophilia 
is  diminished  by  ailtninist  ration  of  calcium  chloride,  by  iulialation 
of  CO,,  and  by  local  application  of  the  nuoleo-albumin  of  the  testicle, 
thyroid,  and  gastric  mucosa.  In  morphology  there  is  uniform  agree- 
ment that  the  blood  presents  nothing  peculiar.  Decreased  coagula- 
bility was  held  to  be  constant,  by  older  writers  (Grandidier,  LoHgen), 
and  has  Inter  been  observed  by  Schmidt  and  ManteufTel,  who  found 
that  the  blood  in  hemophilia  re<^iuires  longer  than  usual  to  clot,  while 
its  coagulation  may  be  greatly  hastened  by  adding  a  zymoplastic 
substance  (fibrin  ferment).  Zavialoff  claims  to  have  found  evidence 
that  the  red  cells  in  hemophilia  contain  a  cytoglobin,  not  present  in 
normal  blood,  which  prevents  coagulation  when  liberated  by  the  cells 
on  shedding  of  the  blood.  The  flbrin  itself  is  apparently  not  greatly 
diminished,  5  per  cent,  having  been  found  by  Heylaud ;  2.(i  per 
cent.,  bv  Gavov  and  Ritter,  and  4.3  jjer  cent,  bv  Otto  (cited  by 
Litten).' 

Studies  in  pathological  anatomy  have  also  failed  to  show  any 
constant  lesion  of  essential  importance.  In  most  of  the  viscera  there 
are  the  lesions  which  follow  acute  or  chronic  anemia.  Buhl  descrilie<l 
an  unusually  rich  network  of  cupillaries  in  the  skin  of  one  case,  but 
the  tissue  was  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  Birch- 
Hirschfeld  found  nornml  vessels,  slightly  fatty  heart  muscle,  and 
slight  hyperplasia  of  the  splenic  stromsi.  Litten  noted  areas  of 
granular  aegeneratiou  in  capillary  endothelium,  and  irregularity  in 
outline  or  wideuiug  of  intercellular  spaces  between  these  cells,  but 
suspected  these  changes  to  be  artificial.  In  a  series  of  cases  hypo- 
plasia of  the  heart  furnished  the  basis  of  Virchow's  theory. 

The  blood  changes  are  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rhages, but  leucocytosis  has  been  absent  in  the  few  cases  reported. 
In  general,  the  blood  resembles  that  of  non-infectious  purpura  hemw- 

SOUKVT. 

Etiology.  The  most  important  fact  in  the  etiology  of  scurvy  is 
its  intimate  relation  to  improper  diet.  Aside  from  the  almost  exclu- 
sive occurrence  of  the  disease  in  subjects  whose  food  has  been  re- 
stricted in  variety,  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the 
nmlady  may  be  promptly  cured  by  supplying  some  element  previously 
deHcieut  in  the  diet.  Even  a  change  in  water  supply  has  eradicated 
epidemics  in  garrisons.  Scorbutic  infants  rapidly  recover  from  grave 
stages  of  the  disease  after  such  apparently  trivial  assistance  as  a 
change  iu  the  milk.  Yet  it  has  never  been  fully  determined  just 
wliat  chemical  substance  is  concerned  in  the  causation  and  cure  of 
the  disease.  It  has  even  been  claimed  that  diet  has  no  relation  to 
the  malady,  but  all  such  reports  have  thus  far,  on  investigation, 
failed  to  be  supported,  although  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
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dietetic  error  may  be  very  trivial.  Thus  Seeland,  regaiflinj^:  a  .some- 
what limited  army  ration  as  full  mixed  diet,  came  to  re^rd  the  ceases 
of  scurvy  under  his  care  as  of  miasmatic  origin.  Accumulating: 
evidence  has  shown  that  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  disease  is  a 
too  exclusive  diet  of  meat,  especially  if  saltetl,  and  the  absence  of 
fresh  vegetables,  a<?pecially  of  potatoes,  which  are  very  rich  in  [K)tas- 
Slum. 

Guided  by  these  observations  variour»  theories  of  origin  of  scurvy  have  l>een 
elaborated.  Amonz  these  is  the  belief  that  the  symptoms  were  cauin^d  by 
excess  of  NaCl  in  the  blood,  a  condition  long  since  shown  to  characterize  most 
forms  of  anemia.  That  the  essential  element  in  the  disease  consistrt  in  a  defi- 
ciencyof  potassium  in  the  blood  was  held  by  Garrod,  Liebig,  and  Hirsch.but 
a  loss  of  potassium  from  the  blood,  with  excess  in  the  urine,  while  not  constant 
in  scurvy,  is  observed  in  other  conditions.  Ralfe  and  Cantani  hold  that  a 
deficiency  of  salts  of  vegetable  organic  acids  and  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  the  important  factor.  Wright  also  maintains 
that  scurvy  is  a  form  of  acid  intoxication  arising  from  a  diet  rich  in  mineral 
acids  and  poor  in  bases.  In  seven  advanced  cases  of  scurvy  from  the  beleaguered 
garrison  or  Ladysmith  he  found,  by  his  alkalimetric  method,  that  the  blood 

was  very  deficient  in  alkalescence  (u()_»)()o  normal  »«)•    The  administration 
of  sodium  lactate  was  very  effectual  in  relieving  the  symptoms. 

To  those  who  have  observed  the  immediate  eflFects  of  correction  of 
diet  in  severe  cases,  especially  in  children,  this  field  of  investigation 
appears  most  likely  to  ofTer  the  true  explanation  of  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  on  record  some  very  suggestive  hac- 
teriohglc<il  tftudleji  of  scurvy,  pointing  toward  an  infectious  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  injection  into  animals  of  blood  from  s<»orbutic 
patients  caused  |)ur|)nri<*  lesions  and  internal  li<Mnorrhagt\s  in  the 
experiments  of  Murri,*  IVtrone,  and  otliers  ]ial)os  failed  to  find 
bacteria  in  the  blood  of  a  series  of  cases  and  failed  to  j)roduce  signifi- 
cant le>ions  by  injecting  blood  into  animals,  but  from  excisiul  |)ortions 
of  the  spongy  gums  iu»  isolated  a  bacillus,  reg:ir<led  as  identif^d  with 
one  previously  (b^scribed  by  Midler  as  connnon  in  the  bucc^d  c:ivity, 
and  by  injections  of  the  coinininute<l  tissue  he  produce<l,  in  two  out 
of  a  series  of  rabbits,  a  form  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Fn)m  the 
visceral  lesions  lie  n'covered  this  same  bacillus  alonjx  with  the  onlinarv 
bacillus  of  hemorrhagic  >epticeinia  in  rabbits.  It  <loes  not  apj>ejir 
that  miicii  siiTuifK^ancM' can  be  attache<l  to  these  results,  although  they 
are  commonly  ^pioted  as  strongly  sn|)porting  the  infectious  theory  of 
the  origin  of  scurvy.  Kos(»nell  also  re(!overed  a  somewhat  similar 
bacillus  from  the  viscera  of  a  fatal  case  of  scnrvv,  but  inoculatitms 
into  ral)bits  wen?  iH»»rativc.  Kntindv  negative  results  were  obtainetl 
by  Wieruschky  in  a  large  nninbcr  of  <»ascs.  Most  of  his  cultun^s  of 
the  blooil  were  sterile,  but  in  fourteen  cases  he  foun<l  various  germs 
to  which  he  couhl  not  assign  any  relation  to  the  <lisease. 

In  HH'ent  vears  th**  bactcriolo^rjcal  stn<lv  of  scnrvv  has  not  pnivtMl 
an  inviting  or  accessible  fiehl  to  competent  bacteriologists. 

A  HMviit  imin>rlani  »tu«lv  directed  lowani  tho  i'hrmi'*trv  of  the  blood  and 
of  dip'*«tioM  is  that  of  vMhertorii.  who  h:iH  rtliown  that  there  is  a  marked  \nM 
or  loinpleie  aliMence  of  free  HCI  in  the  gHstric  juice  in  scorbutic  patients. 
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ibal  gastric  digestion  '\%  delicietit,  that  inteetinal  putrelaction  is  excewive,  and 
that  there  are  abundant  evidencea  iu  the  urioe  of  ubaarption  of  toxic  prod- 
ucts, while  the  abaurption  of  fats  and  oar  bii  hydra  tea  is  deBcient.  In  the 
blood  A  Iberloni  found  a  much  greHter  reduction  in  iron  (0.3  lo  0  39  per  cent.) 
than  in  seen  [n  other  HnemiaH  with  equal  numbers  of  red  celU.  The  sodium 
and  potHBsiuD)  varied  betweeu  normal  limits.  The  greeoish-yel'oir  color  of 
the  serum  and  the  excess  of  pigments  in  the  urine  were  evideoces  of  active 
deal  ruction  of  blood  cells. 

Cbangea  in  the  Blood.  Tbe  morphological  changes  in  Ihe  blood 
in  scurvy  resemble  those  of  secondary  uDemia  from  hemorrliiige. 

The  re<t  cells  in  cases  of  average  severity  number  between  3,IXiO,000 
and  4,000,000,  but  with  severe  hemorrhages  the  anemia  may  be- 
come very  grave,  as  in  Bouehiit's  case,  in  which,  after  three  weeks 
of  persistent  epistaxia,  the  red  cells  were  reduced  to  557,000.  The 
reports  of  Uskow,  Hayem,^  Wieruschky,  and  Albertoni  show  that 
the  red  cells  vary  in  number  and  size  according  to  the  length  and 
severitv  of  the  disease.  Litten  saw  many  megalocytes  and  shrunken 
microcytes,  evidently  in  severe  cases.  Alhei1:oui  found  evidences  of 
solution  nf  red  cells  in  the  plasma,  aud  an  excessive  number  of  pale 
cells  or  fragments  of  cells  have  been  described  by  several  obserx'ers. 
The  Hb-index  is  low,  While  finding  20  per  cent.  Hb  with  4(1  per 
cent,  of  red  cells,  while  Becquerel  and  Albertoni  found  tbe  iron- 
content  much  lower  than  In  other  anemias.  Opitz  nnd  Duchek, 
however,  reported  a  normal  or  increased  projiorLion  of  iron. 

The  proportions  of  sodium  and  potassium  salts  vury  as  in  other 
anemias,  and  the  claims  of  Ralfe  and  Cantani  that  the  alkulinity  of 
the  blood  is  deficient  have  not  been  supported. 

On  account  of  tlie  frequency  of  inflammatory  complications  and 
hemorrhages  the  leucocytes  are  usually  increased,  Uskow  fiuding 
as  high  as  47,000.  Litten,  however,  observed  no  leucocytosis,  and 
the  writer,  in  two  well-marked  but  uncomplicated  cases,  found  no 
increase. 

In  Barlow's  disease,  which  is  a  form  of  scurvy  with  extensive 
subperiosteal  hemorrhages,  the  condition  of  the  blood  varies  greatly, 
accordinif  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  Ihe  number  and 
extent  of  the  hemnrrhages.  All  grades  of  post- hemorrhagic  anemia 
have  been  observed,  up  to  Ileinert's  fatal  case,  in  which  the  Hb  fell 
to  17  per  cent,  and  the  red  cells  to  (170,000.  The  disease  is  often 
associated  with  rachitis. 


HEMOCYTOLYSIS. 

When  the  isotonic  tenslnn  of  the  plsma  falls  below  that  of  the  red 
cells,  the  Hb  may  become  dissolved  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
shadow-like  remnants  of  the  stroma  of  the  cells  are  distributed  in 
the  plasma.  In  other  conditions,  even  without  lowered  isotonic  ten- 
sion of  the  plasma,  the  red  cells  may  be  split  up  into  fragments. 
The  purest  examples  of  the  former  variety  of  deslniclion  of  red  cells 
are  perhaps  sfien  after  extensive  infusions  of  suit  Huluiinti,  whili-  the 
latter  variety  is  ohgerved  especially  fnnn  iho  t'f  ■ri:iJii  blnod 
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poisons — e.  f/.,  potassium  chlorate.  Usually  the  two  processes  are 
combined,  as  in  the  anemias  and  infectious  disease?>^  wliile  in  some 
conditions  the  exact  manner  of  the  sohition  of  Hb  remains  unex- 
plained. 

The  chemical  processes  in  the  cell  leading  to  the  solution  of  lib 
are  somewhat  obscure^  since  this  constituent  is  probably  held  in 
chemical  combination  with  the  stroma  and  not  merely  held  in  ttltu  hv 
a  hypothetical  cell  membrane.  Thus  the  most  extreme  form  of 
hemoglobinemia  (paroxysmal)  may  occur  in  blood  of  commrativoly 
high  isotonic  tension,  while  the  high  grades  of  globulicidal  artivity 
of  the  plasma  in  infectious  diseases  are  not  always  associated  with 
hydremia.  Ilemocvtolysis  is  followed  by  diminution  in  the  alkal- 
escence  of  the  blood  owing  to  the  discharge  of  phosphoric  an<l 
glycerophosphoric  acids  into  the  plasma  during  the  passage  of  lib 
into  solution  (Robert). 

The  studies  that  have  followed  the  work  of  Bordet  and  Ehrlich  on  hemolw^is 
have  elucidated  the  conditions  governing  this  obscure  process  while  leaving 
its  true  nature  unexplained.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  serum  of  one  animal 
possesses,  as  a  rule,  power  to  dissolve  the  red  cells  of  heteroIoeouH  specit's. 
This  result  depends  upon  the  interaction  of  two  agents,  one  oi  whirh,  the 
*'  immune  body  *'  (amboceptor),  is  specific  for  each  species  of  animal ;  while  the 
other,  the  complement  (alexin),  may  be  furnished  by  the  animal  whose  bliHMl 
cells  are  dissolved.  The  immune  body  resists  heating  to  55^  C,  which  usually 
destroys  the  alexin. 

When  washed  blood  cells  are  treated  with  hemolytic  serum  heate<l  to  5'>°  C 

i alexin  destroyed),  hemolysis  fails  until  fresh  unheated  serum  is  addt'd. 
t^iflferent  immune  bodies  are  developed  in  the  process  of  immunization  n^rain^t 
different  heterologous  bloods,  and  Khrlich  claims  that  there  is  a  similar  multi- 
plicity of  alexins.  In  any  event  he  l)elieves  ihat  the  interaction  of  these 
various  agents  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical  union,  each  of  the  bodies  bein^ 
consumed  in  the  process,  while  the  subseijuent  changes  in  the  cell  are  of  a 
digestive  nature,  as  by  ferments.     This  view  has  been  actively  combated. 

Buchner  and  <f ruber  believe  that  the  alexin  unites  directly  with  the  red 
cells  without  the  intervention  of  an  amboceptor.  Haunigarten  argues  that 
hemolysis  always  results  principally  from  the  changes  in  isotonic  tensifm.  In 
hemolytic  serum  the  same  changes  in  the  red  cells  occur  as  in  hypisot(»nic  salt 
solution,  viz  ,  shrinkage  and  discharge  of  Hb  in  droplets.  Haumgartf  n  finds 
also  that  when  foreign  red  cells  in  4  per  cent,  salt  solution  are  ad(ied  to  inac- 
tivated specific  sera  (alexin  destroyed  by  heat)  hemolysis  begins  at  once. 
Here  the  alexin  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  salt.  He  also  claims  that 
abrin  and  ricin  dissolve  red  cells  only  in  hypisotonic  solutions. 

The  morpholcj^i^'al  chaiij^rs  ocoiirring  in  dissolving  red  cells  are 
also  not  fully  idcntifird,  although  it  ap)u':irs  iiion*  and  mon^  probable 
that  many  forms  of  dr;;(Mi(Tation  prrvioii-ly  (h'scril>e<l  in  re<l  cells  are 
the  pre<;iirsors  of  \\\r  (M)ni|)h'te  solution  (if  III).  Tho  |>oly('hromatie 
degeneration  of  Maratrliaiio,  that  f>f  ( Jabrit-eliewsky,  and  the  granu- 
lar degen^Tation  of  (irawilz  are  probably  nior|>hologi(»al  signs  indi- 
<*ating  a|)proaeliing  or  progressive  solution  of  the  (*ell.  Fukuhani 
has  (ieM'rilxMl  tin*  niorj>hologieal  changes  in  blood  cells  treated 
with  heiiiolytie  «*ra,  hypj-iotoiiie  salt  solution,  and  2  jH»r  cent. 
>otla  Miliition.  TIk'  <*lianL:('s  induced  wen*  in  <'aeli  (»a.se  similar, 
<*\eepi  that  the  srra  ajjrirlutinated  the  cell-.  The  e<'lls  became  swolltMi 
and   dissolved    with  ^^liglit  tendency  to  disintegrate,  or  they  l>e<»ame 
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AggluUtiBied  Bed  Celts. 

Lcil  liiiitian  nil  erHn  from  h  opMiinvn  |irpijami  lu  tin' 
r  lii-molyvW  -MHu  ».UU..l  \m  w.lri-.l  .i.i<-»r  irf  h 
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crenat&l  and  the  protoplaam  broke  up  into  gramiles  or  dischai^d 
blood  plates,  whicb  subsequently  dissolved  (Plate  XIII.), 

From  extensive  study  of  the  anemia  following  pyrodin  poisoning 
Tallqiiiat  cuncliidea  that  the  prt-ecnt-e  of  mi^1^0('l/fes  is  a  aiffn  of  kcma- 
hlyniii,  whi/e  meffolocifles  indicate  regeneration  of  the  blood.  The  dis- 
solved Hb  imparls  to  the  plasma,  in  the  eosin-stained  specimen,  an 
abnormal  reddish  tinge,  and  disatlora  the  serum.  When  pr^ent  in 
moderate  amount  it  may  be  gradually  transformed  by  the  liver  into 
bile-pigment,  whioli  is  occanioually  reabsorbed  from  the  biliary 
passages,  causing  hematogenous  jaundice.  The  presence  of  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  Hb  in  the  plasma  is  apparently  the  chief  reason  why 
it  is  sometimes  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  appears  in  the  urine  aa 
hemoglobin  or  methemoglobin.  During  its  passage  through  ihe  liver, 
kidney,  and  other  tissues  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  iron  is  retained 
in  the  granular  or  diffuse  form  of  hemosiderin. 

Uuder  some  conditions  not  fully  understood,  but  believed  by 
Thoma  to  consist  essentially  in  the  relative  absence  of  oxygen,  dis- 
integrating red  cells  are  transformed  largely  into  brownish  granules 
or  crystals  of  hematoidin.  This  change  usually  takes  place  without 
the  intervention  of  cellular  activity  (Thoma).  It  frequently  occurs 
postmortem. 

Broken  fragments  of  red  cells  and  the  stroma  of  disintegrated  cor- 
puscles float  iu  the  plasma  for  a  time  and  niuy  be  observed  in  the 
stained  specimen,  but  are  gradually  englobed  by  phagocytic  cells  and 
lodged  in  various  organs,  principally  in  the  spleen. 

Hemolysis  of  Infectious  ana  Toxic  Diseases.  The  anemia  of 
the  infectioita  diseases,  especially  iu  grave  septic  conditions,  is  estab- 
lished rapidly  and  to  a  large  extent  through  the  direct  aolutiou  of  red 
cells  by  the  globulicidal  plasma.  The  condition  is  often  attended 
during  life  by  hemoglobinuria,  and  after  death  extensive  deposits  of 
blood  pigment  are  found  in  all  viscera,  especially  in  the  spleen  and 

The  degree  and  character  of  the  hemolysis  of  some  infectious  dis- 
eases have  been  studied  in  detail  by  many  observers,  and  the  active 
principles  of  many  bacteria  have  been  isolated  and  tested,  as  telano- 
lysin  (Sladsen) ;  pyocyanolysin  (Bulloch,  Lubenau) ;  staphylulysln 
(Neisser,  Wechsberg) ;  typholysin  (Levy). 

Isoljsis.  Several  observers,  including  Agcoli,  Kraus  and  Clnir- 
niunt,  and  Halpern  have  studied  the  a^lutinaling  and  solvent  action 
on  human  red  cells  of  the  sera  of  huninn  subjects.  This  action  of 
so-called  normal  human  blood  upon  red  cells  of  other  human  subjects 
is  spoken  of  as  isof.i/xl-H  and  the  active  agents  iso/i/«iinii.  Ascoli  found 
in  the  serum  of  seventeen  healthy  subjects  varying  degrees  of  agglu- 
tination and  solution  of  the  red  cells  of  other  subjects,  but  nut  in 
dilutions  greater  than  1:20.  Kraus  and  Clairmont  found  one 
active  serum  in  ten  healthy  subjects,  and  Donalh  four  in  twelve 
subject.4. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  isolysins  are  probably  developed  from 
the  absorption  of  disintegrating  red  cells  or  from  the  absorption  of 
bacterial   products.     Ascoli  found   the  red  cells  of  anemic  subjects 
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very  susceptible  to  many  normal  sera,  but  secured  no  effects  from 
the  sera  of  several  cases  each  of  chlorosis,  abscess,  acute  rhcumati^iDy 
pleurisy,  plumbism,  nephritis,  anchylostomiasis.  Actively  hemolytic 
sera  were  obtained  from  cases  of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
malaria,  and  typhoid  fever,  but  not  in  every  case. 

Kraus  and  Clairmont,  in  160  eases,  found  many  active  sera,  esjie- 
cially  in  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis.  The 
effects  of  such  sera  are,  of  course,  referable  to  bacterial  pnnlucts  and 
disordered  metabolism,  but  there  appears  to  be  only  a  difference  of 
degree  between  their  action  and  that  of  the  isolysins  in  apparently 
healthy  subjects. 

The  presence  of  agents  dissolving  leucocytes,  "  leuoocidins,"  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  in  some  infectious  diseases,  and  they 
may  be  developed  by  injections  of  these  cells  from  one  animal  into 
another.  Van  de  Velde,  and  Neisser  and  Wechsberg  find  that  the 
leucocidins  develop  strongly  in  cultures  of  daphylococcuB  pyogenes 
aureus  on  the  fourth  day.  That  they  are  not  identical  suDstances 
with  the  hemolysins  is  indicated  by  the  fact^  tliat  they  appear  in  the 
cultures  at  different  times,  while  the  addition  of  living  leucocytes  to 
the  cultures  neutralizes  the  leucocidin,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  hemolysin. 

In  malaria  various  forms  of  destruction  of  red  cells  occur,  which 
will  be  considered  later. 

The  possible  therapeutic  use  of  hemolytic  serum  has  been  studied  by  Can- 
tacuzene.  He  found  that  15  c.c.  of  a  hemolytic  serum  killed  rabbits  in  one  to 
two  minutes,  with  spasms  Hn<l  cyanosin.  >fuch  smaller  doses  diminished  the 
red  cells  in  forty-eijrht  hours  to  300.000,  Hb  35  per  cent.,  and  gave  marked 
leucocytonis.  One-tenth  to  one-thirtieth  c.c.  increased  the  red  celln  to 
8,800.()00,  but  after  eijrht  <Uvs  they  fell  to  normal.  Repeated  minimal  doses 
raised  the  red  cells  to  l»,(MM),nn(»,  lib  11(»  per  cent ,  and  caused  leucocytosis. 

Bielonovsky  reports  equally  good  results  in  man. 

Special  Conditions  in  which  Blood  Cells  are   Rapidly 

Destroyed. 

Bums.  The  .stu<ly  of  the  patholo^ry  of  the  i)lo<)(l  in  burns  ap]>ears 
to  have  hcj^iiii  with  the  observations  of  Bara^hic,  1H<)2,  who  attributed 
the  iimiierous  tiircunhoses  to  thickening  of  the  blood  from  exudation 
and  venous  stasis.  In  \Mo  Sehultze  noteil  the  crrenation  and  minute 
sulMlivision  of  re<l  cells  exposed  to  5*2''  (\  This  process  can  be 
readily  followed  in  :i  fresh  specimen  heated  over  a  flame. 

The  exp<Tiinenial  stmly  of  the  tissue  chaii»res  in  burns,  thus  be^n, 
le<l  Wertheiiii,  v.  Lester,  Sill)rrinan,  Welti,  Demnie,  Pawlowsky, 
Ta|)peiner,  Markusfehi  an<l  Sieiniiaus,  and  others  to  c(mclude  that 
dciilh  from  burns  i«-  refer.ible  to  tlestriiction  of  1)1o(m1  ceWn  with  throm- 
l>oses,  an<l  to  <!onc<'ntnition  (jf  tin*  blood  from  exudation  and  stasis, 
while  >oine  <»f  the  authors  lav  nuich  stress  on  the  toxic  effects 
observed  in  the  kidneys  or  other  vi^M'ra. 

The  ehaiii:e>  nb-^^'rvrd  in  the  red  cells  w(»re  extreme  in  dej;:ree,  but 
not  alway>  exteii«.ivc.  riie  crlN  wrre  distortt^l,  subdivideil,  broken 
up   into  ^dobule."  or  gnuuil(»s,  many  **  sliadows  ''  remained,  the  Hb 
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often  gathered  in  circumsoribed  masaiis  in  tbe  ce]l,  ami  basic  staining 
granules  or  areas  appeared  in  the  cells. 

On  tbe  other  band,  Hop[>e-Seyler  and  many  later  observers  cuiild 
not  lind  sufficient  changes  in  tbe  red  cells  to  account  for  death,  aud 
they  favor  the  belief  that  death  is  due  to  a  toxic  substance  developed 
in  tbe  blood  and  tissues.  Fraenkel,  from  a  study  of  seven  cases  at 
autoi»8y,  concluded  that  death  ccinld  be  explained  only  as  the  result 
of  toxemia.  Schjerning  and  others  ihonght  the  (Mison  must  Iw  the 
potassium  salts  set  free  from  the  red  cells.  Kajanitzin  isolated  from 
the  blood  of  burned  animals  a  poisonous  ptomain  belonging  to  the 
group  of  cadaveric  muscarins.  Reiss  extracted  from  the  urine 
poisonous   lx)dies  resembling  pyridln. 

The  results  of  neither  of  these  studies,  however,  have  enjoyed  full 
verification,  and  Pawlowsky  rejected  the  toxic  theory  after  finding 
that  aseptic  treatment  of  the  blood  and  viscera  of  burned  animals 
left  them  non-toxic. 

Bardeen,  from  the  histological  study  of  five  cases,  concludes  that 
toxemia  must  exist  to  account  for  the  degenerations  of  the  tissues,  aud 
especially  the  focal  necroses  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  liver- 
Hemoglobin  em  ia  and  hemoglobinuria  have  lieen  described  by 
Hopiie-Seyler,  Tappeiner,  and  others.  Jjocke  has  contributed  the 
onlv  detailed  study  of  the  numerical  changes  in  the  btond  cella.  He 
found  that  an  immediate  increase  of  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  red  cells 
occurs  in  severe  cases,  and  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  in  fatal  cases, 
while  the  blood  is  thick  and  dark  purple  in  color.  A  rapidly  rising 
leucocytosis  occurs  in  all  cases,  reaching  30,000  to  40,000  in  recover- 
ing cases,  and  usually  more  than  50,(M)0  in  fatal  ones. 

The  percentage  of  polynuclear  cells  is  not  greatly  increased  (60  to 
87  iK-r  cent.).  He  found  slight  morphological  changes  in  the  red 
cells. 

Snake  Poison.  The  fatal  efTects  of  the  bites  of  many  snakes  is 
largely  referable  to  very  active  agglutination  and  solution  of  red 
blood  cells  by  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  venom,  as  demonstrated 
by  Mitchell.  A  serum  capable  of  inhibiting  the  action  of  the  poison 
has  been  prepared  by  Sewall,  Calmette,  aud  Frazcr.  It  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Flexner  and  Nognchi  that  snake  venom  is  inert  upon 
washed  blood  cells,  and  hence  that  it  contains  no  complement,  but  only 
amboceptor,  and  that  it  destroys  bactericidal  projterties  of  blood 
serum  through  action  on  the  complement  of  the  serum. 

Aucbe  and  Vaillant  observed  rapid  solution  of  the  red  cells  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  snake  poison  injected  by  bite  or  syringe. 
They  found  reductions  of  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  cells  in  short 
periods.  In  surviving  animals  many  nucleated  red  cells  appeared. 
Polynuclear  leucocytosis  developed  in  severe  cases,  both  fatal  and 
favorable,  in  one-half  to  two  hours,  lasting  three  to  four  days  or 
until  death. 

Arsenic.  Vrvens  finds  that  hemoglohinemis  occurs  rarely  in 
acute  poisoning  by  ai^enious  acid  and  no  d^truction  of  red  cells  fol- 
lows doses  less  than  0.01  gm,  per  kilo  of  body  weight  (9.6  gm.  for 
140  pounds).     Stockman  and  Greig  found  no  changes  in  the  red  celts 
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from  toxic  or  fatal  doses  in  rabbits.  Muir  observed  thirty-one  cases  of 
chronic  arsenical  poisoning  in  which  the  red  cells  averaged  4,947,000, 
Hb  \)2  per  cent.  The  marrow  showed  distinct  increase  of  normo- 
blasts. Mann  and  Clegg  report  2,700,000  and  1,800,000  red  cells 
in  chronic  cases,  and  they  say  that  anemia  may  be  very  severe  in 
cases  which  recover. 

Fumes  of  axseniuretted  hydrogen  are  very  active,  when  inhaled, 
in  dissolving  red  cells,  producing  hemoglobinemia,  hemoglobinuria, 
with  Ilb-infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  and  acute  degeneration  of  the 
viscera. 

Poisoning  by  toadstools,  by  the  alkaloids  of  quillaia  mponnria 
(sa{>onin,  sapotoxin),  of  aolanum,  and  other  motor  depressants,  dis- 
solves red  cells  in  the  blood  and  leads  to  hemoglobinuria  (Robert). 

In  a  fatal  ease  of  poisoning  by  goaiacol,  Wyss  observed  rapid 
destruction  of  red  cells,  finding  many  degenerated,  fragmente<I, 
shrunken  red  cells  and  megalocytes  on  the  second  to  third  days. 
The  white  cells  were  considerably  increased  and  the  majority  of  these 
were  lymphocytes. 

Traksrasion  of  Salt  Solution,  Serum,  and  Defibrinated  Blood. 

Siegel  and  Schram  both  found  no  improvement  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  blood  from  the  transfusion  of  salt  solution  or  of  serum  in  animals 
after  bleeding,  and  while  it  has  since  been  shown  that  the  regenera- 
tion is  somewliat  more  rapid  and  complete  after  salt  infusion,  yet  this 
f^rocedurc  must  be  regarded  as  of  more  value  as  a  means  of  saving 
ife  than  as  a  stimulant  to  blood  formation.  The  direct  effects  on  the 
bl(MMl  of  infusion  of  d(»tibrinatcd  blood  seem  to  be  much  more  favor- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  after  the  transfusion  of  blood,  the  above 
ol)serv(?rs,  an<l  others,  have  found  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
cells,  and  Hiz/ozero  n^portod  the  siinie  cfTeet  after  transfusion  of 
defibrinated  blood  \\\  animals.  (Quincke  was  one  of  the  first  to  note 
an  increase  in  red  cells  in  pernicious  aiu^mia  as  a  result  of  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  similar  observatiims  have  been  made  bv  Zienuinn  in 
anemia  an<l  scurvv.  It  wouhl  seem,  from  the  observations  of  Hiz- 
zozcro  and  of  Hare^gi  that  the  red  (H'Hs  are  (piite  resistant  to  the 
process  of  detibrination  and  injection.  Of  the  immedi«ite  effei*ts  of 
siilt  infusion  upo!i  the  Mood  of  the  human  subject  there  an?  a  few 
reports  at  hand  whi<'h  indicate  that  it  has  consi<lerable  influence  in 
lowerinjj:  the  numb(»r  of  red  cells  and  increasing  the  leucocytes. 

Methemoglobinemia.  Various  poisons  not  only  dissolve  re<l 
cells,  but  at  (mc(»  transform  th(*  hcmoirlobin  into  methemoglobin. 
Th(»  blootl  in  such  (»ascs  mav  exhibit  a  <listinct  (chocolate  (*olor. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  one  <)f  the  most  frcMjUcMit  forms  of  poisoning 
whi<'h  causi'  dt^'^tnictioo  of  hmI  cells  with  methemoglobinemia. 
Accordinir  to  v.  Merin^  tiie  KCIOjacts  directly  u|>on  the  cells  and 
is  itself  tben'i)V  nMlnectl,  wiiile  Man'iiand,  FaIck,  and  others  hold 
that  tii(»  serum  i-^  first  altered.  I>raii<le!il>nrjr  n»ports  a  fatal  case  in 
wliieii  the  red  cells  M\  in  six  days  frmn  1,:U)(),(M)0  to  1,GCK),0(X). 
Man V  of  thefu  were  deformed.  The  blood  and  serum  were  choc<)late- 
colnrecl  ami  L^ave,  duriuir  the  fir>t  five  days  oidy,  the  s|>ectnim  of 
m<»tliein«)irlnbin.     Then*  was  marked   leucocvtosis  (20,0<X)). 
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III  a  case  fatal  in  six  days  Jacob  noted  jirogresalve  i>allor  of  the 
red  cells,  numerouii  rouleaux  of  "  ahadowa,"  little  or  no  red-cell 
detritus,  and  numerous  poikilocylea  and  niegalocvtes.  The  cells 
increased  from  1,800,000  to  2,200,000  before  death," 

There  was  continnoua  leucocytoais,  reaching  80,000,  while  the 
nuclei  of  the  white  cells  were  very  pale  and  the  neutrophile  cells 
were  deficient  in  granules.  In  a  case  which  recovered  Markwedel 
observed  all  the  above  changes,  and  while  the  leucocytoais  subsided 
on  the  fourth  day  some  red-cell  shadows  persisted  for  two  weeks. 

Sticker  reports  a  severe  case  of  poisoning  after  a  vaginal  douclie 
by  solution  of  chromic  add,  the  patient  passing  brownish  urine.  He 
refers  to  other  fatal  oases  with  similar  signs. 

Nitrites.  Poisoning  by  nitroglycerin  and  by  amyl  nitrite  is  said 
to  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  these  chemicals,  and  to  be  followed 
by  nietheningliibinemia, 

"  Nitrobenzol  poisoning  was  studit-d  in  n  fjital  case  by  K.  Khrlich 
and  Linden  thai. 


or  cclli  and  appeBniica 


Ten  hours  an«r  the  itiitiiil  a^nipComa  the  blood  was  chocolale-colorec),  the 
serum  brownUb,  and  spectral  snalyBis  showed  the  presence  of  metheoioglobiD. 
which  disappeared  by  the  eighth  day.  The  red  cells  were  rapidly  reduced, 
2,275.0W  on  the  fiflb  day,  and  Tailing  to  900.000  before  death  on  the 
nineteenth  day.  Poikilocyiosia  appeared  on  the  third  day  and  soon 
reached  a  remarkable  degree.  Polychromatic  and  fragmented  cells  were 
abundant.  Nucleated  red  cells  were  6rst  seen  on  the  third  day,  and  there- 
after in  very  large  numbers  and  of  all  sites.  On  the  ninth  day  the  leu- 
cocytes, previously  low,  rose  suddenly  to  61,000,  and  the  nucleated  red  cells 
were  reported  at  24,700.  Judging  from  the  authors'  plates  it  was,  perhaps, 
dilScull  In  distinguish  between  baryorrhexis  in  some  nucleated  cells  and  ex- 
treme forms  of  the  granular  de(;enefation  of  Qrawilz.  The  Hb  fell  steadily  to 
40  percent.,  which,  with  900.1X10  cells,  was  a  remarkably  high  Hb-index. 
There  were  many  myelocytes  among  the  while  cells,  ho  that  at  one  time  the 
blood  presented  the  appearance  of  leukemia.  The  bone-marrow  waa  not 
examined.    These  inleresling  oliservatione  recall  the  elTorls  of  Bignami  and 
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Dii^nisi  to  produce  experimeDtal  pernicious  auemia  by  means  of  tolueodiamin. 
The  morphological  characters  of  the  blood  described  by  Ehrlich  and  Linden- 
thai  probably  represent  an  extreme  degree  of  the  effects  upon  the  blood'of  the 
%ntire  group  of  anilin  poisons. 

Mohr  observed  six  cases  of  benzol  poisoning  among  workers  in  benzol  fac- 
tories. In  all  there  was  methemoglobinemia,  schistocytosis,  and  hemoglo- 
binemic  degeneration,  while  nucleated  red  cells,  microcytes,  and  macrocytes 
were  numerous. 

Pyrogallol  and  psrrogaUIc  acid  liave  cause<l  death  with  symptoms  of 
methemoglobinemia  (Grawitz). 

Antifebrin  iixs  been  found  to  produce  extreme  methemoglobinemia 
in  animals  (Lepine)  and  in  man  (Muller),  bnt  neither  of  these 
observers  could  find  any  morphological  changes  in  the  bl(K)d  of  sub- 
jects dying  from  this  cause. 

Brown  describes  a  case  fatal  in  eight  days  after  taking  sixty  grains 
of  acetanilid.  There  was  progressive  anemia  from  destruction  of 
blood,  the  red  cells  falling  to  1,100,000,  Hb  30  j>er  cent.,  while  of 
25,000  niicleate<l  re<l  cells  20  to  40  per  cent,  were  megaloblasts. 
The  leucocytes  rose  to  <)6,4r)0  with  proportions  normal.  The  alka- 
linity was  said  to  be  greatly  reduced  and  there  was  hematojwrphy- 
rinnria. 

Antipsrrin  produces  toxic  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  antifebrin, 
but  reports  on  the  examination  of  the  bloenl  in  severe  cases  are  want- 
ing (see  Falk,  Miiller). 

Toluendiamin  poisoning  was  studied  exi>erimentally  by  Schwalbc 
and  SoUey,  who  found  that  it  produced  granular  degeneration  of  the 
red  cells  with  extrusion  of  blood  plates. 

Poisoning  by  CO.  A  l)riglit  cherry-red  color  of  the  bl<K>d  is  a 
chanicteristic  si^u  iu  cases  (»f  **  gjis  poisoning/'  and  is  refenible  to 
the  presence  of  (.'()-lII).  The*  mcthotls  of  diagnosis  of  this  condition 
l)v  spectnil  analvsis  have  already  been  considered. 

Poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  The  bright  re<l  color  of  the  bhmd 
in  this  condition  is  ref(»nil)lc  to  the  presence  of  cyan-methemoglobin 
( Robert),  which  gives  a  characteristic  spectrum.  The  manner 
of  death  is  belie  vim!  by  (icppert  to  be  through  inhibition  of  the 
nietal)oIic  processes  in  tissues,  so  that  CO.  is  not  discharged  and 
oxygen  not  absorbed.  Morphological  changes  in  the  blotwl  liave 
not   been  reporte<l. 

Paroxysmal  Hemoglobinuria.  This  reinarkalile  condition,  con- 
sisting ess(Mitially  in  the  rapid  solution  iii  the  l)lood  stream  of  enor- 
mous nmnl>er>  of  red  cells,  followed  by  th<^  appearance  t)f  Hb  in  the 
urine,  w:is  recoguizrd  by  Stewart  niore  than  a  c(»ntury  ago  (175M), 
and  \\\\<  l)«*en  widely  studied  in  its  various  phages  ever  since. 
<'hvo<tek's  fnonngra|)h  review^  tin?  literature  up  to  1S!I4. 

Etiology.  Th<*  nj-»-t  |)eeiiiiar  feature  of  this  malady  is  the  ap|>ar- 
(Mitlv  trivial  nature  of  tin*  exrititiir  causes  of  solution  of  the  reil  cells. 
Slight  e\|)o-inre  to  c«ild,  even  of  a  part  of  the  body,  has  Iwen  the 
ino^t  connnon  ♦•xeiting  ean<e,  many  conlirine*!  subjects  being  able  to 
indiiee  an  attack  at  will.  ( )tluT  exciting  conditituis  have  consiste<l 
in  mental  «'xeit«*nM-nt  or  nervon>  irritation,  and  muscular  or  ner%'ous 
exliau-tion. 
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In  recently  malarious  subjects  Toraasselli  an<l  Koch  have  plaoed 
beyond  doubt  that  quinine  in  a  fretjUent  exciting  agent.  An  infec- 
tious "origin  has  been  suggested  by  Layral  and  by  Cima.  The, 
underlying  conditions  which  predispose  to  the  disease  are  known  to 
inchide  only  constitutional  syphilis  (Boas,  Gotze)  and  malaria  (I^gg), 
but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  neither  of  these  factors 
appeal's  to  exist. 

PathogeneBig,  That  a  vasomotor  neurosis  is  prominently  concerned 
in  the  solution  of  blood  cells  is  strongly  suggesled  by  the- frequency 
with  which  nervous  influences  have  been  known  to  precipitate  the 
attack.  This  theory,  first  sug^sled  by  Dapper  in  1868,  has  been 
uniformly  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  majority  of 
observers.  The  further  attempt  to  explain  the  destruction  of  blood 
by  this  meaus  has  us  yet  been  unsuccessful,  Chvoatek  concluded 
that  as  a  result  of  malaria,  syphilis,  etc,  the  red  cells  ]>ossess  dlmin- 
ishe<l  resistance,  not  to  cold,  but  to  mechanical  traumatism,  and  that 
when  the  circulation  ia  disturbed  by  vasomotor  contraction  of  periph- 
eral vessels  the  fragile  red  cells  become  dissolved.  He  supported 
his  vie\v  by  showing,  as  Dapper  had  done,  that  the  disturlMince  of 
circulation  following  ligation  of  a  finger  may  cause  solution  of  red 
cells  in  the  absence  of  cold.  With  Pavy,  McKenzie.-Roscnbach,  and 
others,  he  attributed  to  the  kidney  a  special  imiwrlance  in  the  process. 
Murri'  has  offered  evidence  to  show  that  the  red  cells  are  abnormally 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  that  by  paralytic  dilatation 
of  peripheral  vessels  they  become  exjxjsed  to  cold  and  dissolved. 
But  Rodet  failed  to  find  hy  experiment  any  lack  of  resistance  of  the 
red  cells  against  cold,  and  numerous  cases  have  been  observed  to 
follow  muscular  and  mental  overexertion  (Fleischer,  Strobing), 
Ehrlich  supposes  thut  in  the  predisposed  subjects  exposure  to  cold 
causes  the  development  ()f  "  ferments  "  which  dissolve  the  red  cells. 

Poatmalarial  Hemoglobineinia.  The  relation  of  bhrkwatir  /ever 
to  malaria  bos  been  the  subject  of  much  diecussion,  the  opposing 
views  in  which  are  fully  presented  in  the  studies  of  Koch  and  of 
Plehn.  From  the  observations,  correlated  and  largely  contributed 
by  these  observers,  it  is  evident  that  hemoglobinuria  arises  : 

1.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  action  of  Ine  malarial  parasite  upon 
the  blood. 

2.  As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  administration  of  quinine  on 
patients  predisposed  to  hemoglobinemia  from  present  or  pre-existing 
malarial  infection. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  hemoglobinuria  results  from  simple  exposure 
to  cold,  or  to  other  exciting  agents,  in  subjects  who  have  acquired 
the  predisiwsition  through  previous  malarial  infection. 

Plehn  fully  demonatratea  that  blackwater  fever  may  occur  in 
patients  suffering  from  malaria,  without  the  administration  of 
quinine,  and  with  or  without  notable  exposure  to  any  of  the  ordinarj' 
exciting  causes  of  the  condition.  Numerous  cases  twllected  or 
observed  by  Plehn  leave  this  fact  npitarenlly  beyond  doubf. 

Plehn's  report  that  a  special  variety  of  [wirasite  is  concerned  in 
blackwater  fever  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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author  mistook  the  peculiar  appearance  of  granular  ilegeiiehation  of 
red  cells  for  minute  parasites.  The  most  extensive  changes  of  this 
ty|)e  observed  by  the  writer  were  seen  in  severe  malarial  cachexia  at 
Montauk,  1898,  and  in  many  instances  the  altered  red  cells  presented 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  corpuscles  infected  with  young  malarial 
parasites. 

On  the  other  hand,  Koch  has  recently  drawn  contrary  conclusions 
from  a  thorough  study  of  forty-one  cases.  He  finds  that  hemoglo- 
binuria does  not  necessarily  follow  even  when  80  per  cent,  of  the  rwl 
cells  are  infected  with  parasites.  The  great  majority  of  his  cases 
developed  a  few  hours  after  the  administration  of  quinine.  With 
regard  to  the  relation  of  malaria  to  black  water  fever  he  found  tliat  : 

(1)  Parasites  may  be  present  in  the  blood,  but  there  is  no  relation 
between   their    numbers  and    the  severity  of    the  hemoglobinuria. 

(2)  The  patient  may  have  suflFereil  from  malaria  some  weeks  or 
months  previously.  (3)  In  two  fatal  cases  in  the  tropics  he  found 
neither  {parasites  in  the  blood  nor  pigment  in  the  viscera. 

Koch  concludes  that  life  in  the  tropics,  and  e8i)ecially  malarial 
infection,  predispose  certain  individuals  to  hemoglobinuria,  but  that 
the  attack  is  invariably  excited  by  quinine,  or  occasionally  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  heat,  etc.  His  further  claim  tliat  no  cases  are 
referable  to  malaria  alone  cannot  l)e  accepted  in  the  face  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Plehn  and  many  others,  of  fatalities  occurring  in  the  course 
of  malarial  infections  which  have  not  been  treated  by  quinine. 

Changes  in  the  Blood.  The  destruction  of  kkd  cells  verk- 
promptly  rechices  their  numbers  in  the  peripheral  circulation,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  nunioroiis  observers.  Bristowe  and  Co|)e- 
m:in  in  a  series  of  attacks  indiKJod  in  the  same  patient  found  a  nmxi- 
miim  loss  of  red  cells  (»f  r21»,()()0  to  S24,00O.  In  an  idioitathic  case 
of  mcMlorate  severity  (Irawitz  found  a  loss  of  1,130,000  following:  a 
single  paroxysm.  Usually  the  reduction  in  cells  is  not  so  marked, 
and  (Jrawitz  has  explained  this  fact  by  .showing  that,  from  vasom<»tor 
spasm  and  increased  diuresis  during  the  attack,  tiie  l>l(K>d  is  consider- 
ablv  concent rate<l,  since  the  drv  residue  of  tlie  l)loo<l  and  serum  is 
considerably  increased  after  the  seizure,  notwithstanding  the  h>ss  of 
cells.  For  the  same  reason  and  because  tlic  Jib  is  not  immediately 
removed  from  the  scrum,  thc^  ]>crcentap:e  <)f  lib  is  not  excessively  low 
during  or  immediately  after  th(»  paroxysm.  Indeed,  Frazer  found 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  of  HI)  about  an  hour  after  the  beginning 
of  an  atta(*k.  T^iually  there  is  a  loss  of  o  to  10  per  cent.  Pontick 
claimed  that  at  least  (ni(»-sixticth  part  of  the  HI)  of  the  bloo<l  must 
be  lo>t  before  it  will  apjicar  in  the  urine. 

The  appear.mee  of  the  blood  in  the  stained  specimen  taken  shortly 
after  tli<'  |»aro\y-rn  u>ually  jrive-^  cvi<lene(»  of  active  destniction  of 
blontl.  Th(»  red  cells  may  fail  t«)  form  rouleaux,  although  having 
|)i>s^e«ise«|  this  pPijM'rty  ju-it  before  tlh*  attaek.  Many  very  jmle  or 
-ihrunki'U  or  fra^ruienled  <'ells  have  been  (»l»-erved  in  some  cjisi^s,  while 
in  others  the  red  (M'IIs  were  found  to  contain  a  normal  amount  of  Hh. 
Aflrr  r«'|)»'ated  atla<'k<  ineLralneytes  apju'ar.  (  )n  the  other  liand, 
Kohler  and  ( )l>i'rniayer  fouinl   no  morphohinrical  (•hanges   in   a   case 
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losing  650,()00  red  cells  and  10  jwr  cent.  Hb.  The  presence  of  poly- 
chromatic cells  or  of  granular  degeneration  of  rod  cells  b as  apparently 
not  been  reported,  but  in  a  case  of  blackwater  fever,  shortly  before 
death,  the  writer  found  the  latter  form  of  di-gpiieration  in  extreme 
degree.  Frank  noted  in  a  paroxysmal  case  that  the  I'ed  cella  in  the 
fresh  condition  looked  pale  and  brownish.  The  serum  has  been 
found  distinctly  tinged  by  the  dissolved  Hb.  Bristowe  and  Cope- 
man  found  pigment  granules,  crystals  of  Hb,  and  colorless  crystals 
resembling  Charcot's, 

The  LEUCOCYTES  were  found  by  Frazer  moderately  increased 
(21,000),  but  the  majority  of  observers  have  reported  them  as  normal, 
or,  if  above  normal,  as  being  little  affected  by  the  paroxysm.  The 
blood  plates  Imve  been  re[«)rled  as  very  nmoh  increased  {Frazer, 
Mesnel),  as  seems  very  probable  from  the  extensive  destruction  of 
red  cells. 

The  ajAGLLABiLiTy  OF  THE  BL(K)r)  is  normal  or  Increased. 
Hayem'  noted  thnt  the  rapidly  formed  clot  softens  very  soon,  which 
Chvosiek  finds  is  observed  in  other  conditions.  The  reaislance  of 
the  red  cells,  as  determined  by  Hamburgei''a  method,  was  found  by 
V.  HofF  to  have  fallen  to  38  per  cent.  NaCI,  and  Sahrazes,  using 
Malassez's  method,  also  found  it  reduced. 

Following  the  destruction  of  red  cells  there  is  usually  a  reduction 
in  the  alkalinity  op  the  bu)od.  Kobert  believes  this  to  be  due 
to  setting  free  of  phosphoric  and  glycerin -phosphoric  acids  during 
the  .separation  of  oxyhemoglobin  from  the  red  cells. 

The  regeneration  of  the  blood  Is,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  very 
prompt,  Bristowe  and  Copeman  Ending  an  increase  of  500,000  cells 
after  five  days,  and  600,000  after  sis  days.  Most  confirmed  cases, 
however,  suffer  from  a  moderate  or  marked  grade  of  cJironlc  anemia, 
sometimes  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

The  results  of  older  observers  led  to  conflicting  opinions  reganling 
the  condition  of  the  blood  in  tliabetes,  since  it  api)eared  tliat  in  cases 
of  about  equal  severity  the  Hb,  red  cells,  and  albumins  might  in  one 
patient  be  mcreased  and  in  another  diminished,  or  might  vary  con- 
siderably at  different  times  in  the  same  {mtient,  not  infrequently 
rising  above  normal. 

The  studies  of  Ilenocque  were  among  the  first  showing  that  while 
individual  differences  mav  be  considerable,  vet  in  a  series  of  cases 
the  Hb  docs  not  vary  greatly  from  the  normal.  Leichtenstem,  find- 
ing an  excess  of  lib  in  an  advanced  case  and  a  diminution  in  an 
early  case,  was  le<l  to  refer  the  anomaly  to  the  effects  of  diuresis  in 
concentrating  the  blood.  Although  the  extent  of  the  diuresis  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  secreted,  a  very  close  relation 
between  the  lib  of  the  blood  and  the  sugar  of  the  urine  has  not 
apparently  been  cstablisluMl.  Yet  the  above  logical  explanation  has 
been  generally  acceptcnl,  and  the  niarlvrtl  changes  observed  in  the 
blo(Ml  of  manv  diabetics  inav  be  rrfcrrcMl  to  the  uncertain  balance 
I>etwei4i  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  and  that  excreted  in  the  urine. 

In  the  hite  stages  of  the  disease  other  factors  enter  to  further  dis- 
turb the  condition  of  the  blood.  (Jeneral  failure  of  nutrition  belongs 
to  the  advaneed  disease  and  the  bloo<l  nuist  suffer  proj)ortionately. 
Yet  even  in  extn.»ine  ciises  the  anemia  is  commonly  masked  bv  the 
concentration  of  the  blood  tlm)ngh  diuresis,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  class  the  blood  of  advanced  diabetics,  with  excess  of  Hb  and  cells, 
as  among  the  examples  of  oligemia  or  oligoplasmia. 

From  these  consid(?rations  it  is  evi<lent  that  the  estimation  of  Hb 
and  the  counting  of  red  cells  are  of  little  use  in  diabetes  unless  verj- 
carefully  controlled  by  reference  to  tin?  diet  and  urinary  excretion. 
Thus,  the  writer  fouiid  in  an  emaciated  anemic  case,  with  advanced 
phthisis,  78  jK?r  cent,  of  lib  and  4,lnn,0(H)  red  cells.  In  most 
n»pi»rtcd  ais<\s  in  which  the  daily  urine  mwisured  over  three  litres 
the  red  cells  approached   tin*  normal  figure. 

In  (iniwit/Zs  case  of  count  the  red  cells  rose  fnnn  4,1)00,000  three 
W(H;ks  previously  to  <;,4(H),nO()  five  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  coma, 
an<l  the  dry  residue*  of  the  l)lood  from  21.4  ])er  cent,  to  24.75  j)er 
cent.  Possibly  the*  result  was  in  ])art  referable  to  cyanosis.  Hal)er- 
sln>!i  reports  three  c^l^cs  of  coma  with  excess  of  n*i\  cells  (maximuray 
<),»Hn,0(H)).     They  all  .suffertnl   from  dyspnesi,  but  in  (me  the  cells 
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were  lower  than  they  were  a  week  before  ileath.    In  a  cyanotic  coma- 
tose case  examined  by  the  writer  there  were  (3,800,000  red  cells. 

The  general  character  of  the  blood  in  didietes  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  cases  reported  by  .James,  as  follows  : 


James  coDclud(Kl  frum  lliesn  results  tliut  the  excess  of  red  cells  in 
diabetes  cannot  result  from  concentration  of  the  blood,  otherwise  the 
specifio  gravity  would  have  been  higher.  Yet,  considering  the  per- 
centage of  the  Hb,  the  gravity  in  the  above  caaes  is  distinctly  above 
the  usual  figure,  indicating  relative  anhydremia  with  marked  reduc- 
tion of  Hb,  but  with  slight  loss  of  re<l  cells. 

Leucocytes.  The  leucocytes,  in  tlie  average  hospital  case  if 
uncomplicated,  are  normal,  subnormal,  or  moderately  increased.  In 
seven  of  twenty  untreated  cases  Habershon  found  less  than  10,000 
leucocytes,  in  the  others  a  leucocytosis  reaching  a  maximum  of 
19,800,  and  being  rather  uniformly  present  in  the  severer  cases. 
With  the  advent  of  severe  symptoms  he  found  the  leucocytes  to 
increase,  and  in  three  cases  of  coma  there  was  pronounced  leucocy- 
tosis (maximum  2S,5(i*)).  Cabot  found  no  leucocytosis  in  thirteen 
cases,  and  only  4200  in  a  comatose  patient.  The  writer  observed 
leucocytosis  in  four  juitients,  one  comatose,  but  autopsies  revealed 
phthisis,  suppuration,  or  pneumonia. 

Obemistry.  The  chief  chemical  alteration  demonstrated  in  the 
blood  is  a  pronounced  increase  in  sugar.  While  normal  blood  con- 
tains 0.0.5  to  0.15  per  cent,  of  sugar,  Pavy  and  Seegen  have  found 
as  much  as  0.6  per  cent,  in  severe  diabetes,  and  Frerichs  found  the 
sugar  of  the  blood  to  vary  between  0,H8  to  0,44  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  the  urine  amounted  to  6.5  to  8.4  per  cent.  Naunyn  obtained  0.7 
per  cent,  in  the  blood  of  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  uriue  contained  4 
per  cent.  lu  Klemperer's^  "  renal  diabetes  "  the  sugar  of  the  hlood 
remains  normal. 

Henriques  and  Kolish  have  lately  claimed  that  an  excess  of  pre- 
formed sugar  exists  in  the  blood  onh/  in  aHmeiiiari/  glyvoauria,  while 
in  diabetes  the  preformed  .sugar  of  the  bhwd  is  but  slightly  above 
normal.  They  find,  however,  that  in  diabetes  the  blooa  contains  a 
marked  excess  of  jecorin  in  combination  with  allHimins  which, 
during  excretion,  is  split  up  into  sugar  and  lecithin. 

Lepine  and  Barral  believe  that  diab>  Us  from   the  failnre 
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o/  a  glycdytic  j'ermcrU  elaborated  by  the  puncreas  and  normallv 
present  in  the  blood,  but  this  theory'  has  not  been  demonstrated 
(see  Glycolytic  Ferment). 

Fal,  occurring  in  traces  in  normal  blood,  is  usually  increased  lo 
diabetes  and  may  become  extremely  abundant.  Uaually  microscopic 
examination  Is  required  to  demonstrate  the  minute  extraocllulsr 
globules  in  specimens  stained  by  osniic  acid,  but  often  the  fat  rises 
to  the  surface  in  demonstrable  qiianlity  if  the  specimen  is  centrifiigrKi 
in  the  hematokrit,  and  occasionally  the  blood  is  milky  from  the 
abundance  of  fat.  Its  origin  in  the  blood  is  not  understood,  bat 
Van  Noorden  says  that  it  is  not  conueciwl  with  a  previous  ing'OMtion 
of  fat,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  forms  of  lipemia.  In  out-  ease 
Aschoff  separated  3.44  per  cent,  of  fat  from  tlie  blood. 

aiycogen  in  the  blood  of  diabetes  has  been  demonstrated  in  marked 
cases  by  Gabritschewsky,  who  found  it  both  in  olasma  and  leucocytM&, 
but  the  significance  of  the  brownish,  extracellular  granules  has  b«rn 
brought  into  question.  Livierato  could  tind  but  liltle  glrcogrn  in 
the  plasma  and  none  in  the  leucocytes.  Puttercr  claims  to  liavo 
demonstrated  in  the  brain  and  medulla  many  thrombi  compoaed  of 
glycogen.  Of  five  cases  of  diabetes  the  writer  found  in  eaolt  a  few 
leucocytes  witli  many  glycogen  granules,  while  in  the  plasma  were 
brownisii-staining  granules  of  which  the  significance  seemed  uocer- 
taiu.  The  glycogen -holding  leucocytes  were  less  abundant  than  in 
cases  of  pneumonia. 

Alkalinity.  The  alkallnitv  of  the  blood  in  normal  subjects  varies 
between  300  and  400  mg.  'of  NaOH  per  100  gm.  of  blood,  tad 
is  always  diminished  in  patients  who  are  much  reduced  in  strength. 
In  diabetes,  when  the  patients  are  suffering  little  general  disturlMUitie, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  has  been  found  to  be  ver>'  slightly  retluced 
(Minkowsky,  Kraus,  I^fpine).  When  diabetes  reaches  the  staire 
of  excretion  of  oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine,  the  alkalinity  nf  tne 
blood  has  been  found  to  be  lower  than  in  any  other  known  condition, 
falling  as  low  as  40  nig.  of  NaOH  per  100  of  blood  (Van  Noordeu). 
In  diabetic  coma  Minkowsky  found  as  low  as  3.3  vol.  of  (X),  per 
100  of  blood.  It  is  especially  in  diabetes  that  a  dtslinclinn  between 
alkalinity  and  the  alkali-tension  referable  to  difTutfible  alkali  appears 
ti>  be  of  importance,  as  chiefly  in  diabetic  otma  did  Itrandenburg 
find  a  marked  reduction  in  the  alkali-tension  of  the  blood. 

Tills  relative  acidemia  has  lM?en  referred  to  the  presence  in  the 
bloiid  of  various  acid  products  of  proteid  metabolism,  ji-oxybntyric 
and  other  fatty  acids.  Tliese  acid  products  are  sup|ios«I  to  act  either 
as  direct  pois<ins,  or  indirectly,  by  lowering  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood.  The  basis  of  this  theory  is  found  partly  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  diminished  alkalinity  in  the  bWd,  hut  largely  in  the  abun- 
dance of  these  acids  or  their  salts  in  the  urine. 


The  innjorily  of  healthy  obese  subjects  show  lui  excess  of  lib,  iw 
U  clearly  indicated  by  the  extenHive  observations  nf  Kisch,  whofomit) 
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u  uulable  excess  and  maximum  of  120  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  79 
of  100  fat  subjects,  while  in  the  other  21  it  was  diminished, 
reaching  55  ami  GO  per  cent,  in  some  instances.  The  existence  of 
distinct  anemia  in  some  apparently  healthy  fat  subjects  hud  long 
been  accepted,  but  the  opinion  was  rendered  much  more  certain  by 
I^eichtenstern's  observation  of  four  such  cases,  showing  considerable 
reduction  of  Hb.  Oertel  also  found  an  excess  of  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
Hb,  and  Grawitz  reported  an  increase  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  blood 
in  very  fat  subjects.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  true  plethora  associated  with  obesity,  while  the 
anemia  occasionally  observed,  as  in  the  majority  of  Kisch's  anemic 
cases,  is  referable  to  other  causes. 

Grawilz,  in  two  cases,  observed  a  considerable  reduction  in  drj- 
residue  both  of  the  whole  blood  and  of  the  serum,  as  a  result  of  a 
course  of  treatment  which  reduced  the  body  weight  len  to  twelve 
])ounds. 

That  the  plethora  of  obesity  is  sometimes  more  ap|)aront  ihan  refll 
is  suggested  by  the  constant  perspiration,  frequent  dyspnea,  and  ten- 
dency toward  venous  congestion,  from  which  these  subjects  suffer. 


ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

Established  cases  of  this  disease  are  usually  attended  with  a  severe 
grade  of  anemia.  In  four  cases  reported  by  Tsi'liirkoff  the  red  cells 
before  treatmeut  numbered  from  2,733,000  to  3,280,000.  In  three 
of  Cabot's  cases,  and  in  four  examined  by  the  writer,  the  same  grade 
of  oligocythemia  was  oliserved,  while  JS'euraann  reported  more  severe 
anemia  with  1,120,000  red  cells  in  one  case.  Morphological  changes 
in  the  red  cells  are  nut  marked,  but  microcytes  are  sometimes  quite 
abundant. 

Leucocytes  are  commonly  diminished,  sometimes  slightly  increased, 
and  are  subject  to  the  usual  variations  of  secondary  anemia.  Eusino- 
phile  cells  were  present  in  high  normal  proportions  in  Cabot's  and 
in  the  writer's  cases,  while  Cabot  found  some  eosinophile  myelocytes 
in  one  case. 

Neusser  claims  that  the  relative  lymphocytosis  is  an  unfavorable 
sign  in  Addison's  disease,  and  that  it  commonly  increases  as  the 
patient  gets  worse.  Hamel  doubts  this  statement,  as  in  a  case  under 
his  care  there  were  once  52  per  cent,  of  lymphocytes,  declining  to 
38  per  cent,  when  the  patient  died.  Hamel  believes  that  oligemia 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  and  accounts  for  the  anemic 
appearance  of  [>atient«  whose  blood  is  of  normal  quality.  He  and 
Neusser  regard  distinct  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  as  indica- 
tions of  some  lesion  of  the  adrenals  or  viscera  other  than  tuberculosis. 

Oppose<i  to  the  typical  oases  are  others  reported  in  which  the  red 
cells  were  in  excess  of  5,000,000,  reaching,  in  Neumann's  observa- 
tion, the  remarkable  figures  of  7,700,000,  while  Tschirkoff  found 
that  the  Hb  in  early  cases  might  exceed  the  normal.  Luiatello 
found  the  iron  content  of  the  blood  higher  than  the  Hb  would  lead 
one  to  ex]>ect.     It  appears  likely  that  disturbances  in  the  oircidation 
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may  be  res|ioiisible  for  some  of  these  anomalous  resulta,  but  the  sab- 
ject  requires  further  observation. 

The  c]e|wsit^  of  pigment  in  Addison's  diseaiDe  have  been  referred 
by  Riehl  and  Afanissiew  to  the  results  of  minute  thrombi  and  hemor- 
rhages in  the  supeiiicial  veaaels,  and  Afanissiew  observed  the  disin- 
tegration of  red  cells  in  local  pigmented  ai-eas,  V.  Kahlden,  however, 
showed  th^e  lesions  to  be  inconstant  and  ppolmbly  of  accondar>' 
significance. 

An  intereitUnK  contribution  to  the  patbolnj^y  of  Addison's  dUekse,  be&rtnc 
oij  this  point,  has  been  ruraished  by  TBcliIrkolV,  who  eisniine<l  ibe  blood  <H 
twocasex  nith  «peciiil  reference  to  the  piginentn,  by  me&nR  of  Ql&n's  spectro- 
photornetric  method,  by  which  he  nrns  able  to  estimate  tbe  rel&tive  amaunta  of 
oxy-Hb  and  reduced  Hb.  Itv  this  method  he  found  in  ailrancvd  omm  ■ 
mucb  greater  proportion  of  reduced  Hb  than  is  present  in  normal  blood,  and 
at  timee  more  reduced  Hb  than  oxf-Hb,  During  improTement  be  found  ao 
increase  In  the  proportion  of  oiy-Hb  at  ibe  expense  of  the  reduced  Hh,  but 
without  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  Hb  of  the  blood.  He  found  evi- 
dence pointing  to  the  presence  of  inethemoglobin  in  the  blood,  but  could  not 
ob«erve  any  quantitative  relation  between  these  changes  in  the  Hb  of  th« 
blood  and  the  pigmentation  of  the  slcln.  }Ie  concluded  that  Addison's  dia- 
esse  is  associated  with  a  quulltatlve  rather  than  qunntltative  change  in  th* 
beinoglobin  of  the  blood,  with  a  corresponding  failure  to  furniib  oxygen  to 
tbe  tissues.     His  results  have  net  yet  been  verified. 

OOOT. 

From  the  comparatively  few  recorded  observali'-n:*  it  is  evident 
tliat  acute  gout  has  liltie  elifect  upon  the  red  cells  and  Hb  of  the  hloml, 
in  which  res[>ect  it  difF^r^  from  acute  rheumalisni.  In  chronic  (^ut, 
also,  Duckworth  found  cii^es  with  inappreciable  anemia  and  oon- 
oludo«i  that  when  the  diseo^  is  associated  with  anemia  the  condition 
of  the  blood  is  referable  principally  to  compticatioD.s  such  as  hemor- 
rhage, nephritis,  lead  poisoning,  bad  liyeiene,  etc.  The  writer  fouuil 
uniform  but  moderate  anemia  in  a  serieii  of  chmnio  cases  examined 
at  Uoosevclt  Ifospilal,  the  patients  all  coming  fnuu  the  |)oorerolaai>e&. 

Leucocytes.  The  leucocytes  nre  increased  In  acute  attacks. 
Wntson  observed  marked  leucocytosis  in  an  acute  attack  witJi  a  oon- 
siderable  i>erGcntuge  of  large  mononuclear  vacuolated  cells  without 
neutrophilc  granule.'),  which  he  regarded  as  myelocytes.  Da  Costa 
also  observed  slight  lencocytosis,  14,000,  ond  a  few  myelocytes.  Iti 
the  chronic  oases  leuoooytosis  of  nioderale  grade  may  be  obaeiTed, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  gouty  process,  aa 
nmny  of  these  |)atient8  suffer  from  other  complaints.  XeusseH  men- 
tions the  usual  presence  of  mixed  leucocytosis  in  a  series  of  tOO  canes 
of  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 

Ghemiatry.  The  chemistry  of  the  blood  in  gout  1ms  for  many 
years  been  the  subieol  of  extensive  investigation,  and  while  the 
prvseuce  uf  abnormal  principles  lias  been  demonstrated  an  important 
relation  of  these  principle.-)  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease  nu  not 
bcvii  CHtablislied. 

'larrod  first  demonstmle<l  an  excess  of  nric  acid  in  the  slied  blood, 
finding  0.025  to  175  grains  of  urio  acid  for  lOOO  grains  of  serum,  in 
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five  cases  diirine  and  shortly  after  the  attack,  and  this  urioacidemia 
has  been  noted  By  Salomon,'  v.  Jaksch,  and  Kleniperer.'  Recently 
Jragniis-Levy'  failed  to  find,  in  several  cases,  any  constant  variations 
in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  which  might  be  regarded!  as  an  increase- 
Watson  also  failed  to  lind  any  increase  in  uric  acid  in  the  blood  or 
loss  in  alkalinity  during  acute  attacks,  while  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid  was  increased. 

Garrod  perfected  a  ready  clinical  methitd  for  the  demonstration  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  or  serum  of  gouty  patients,  commonly  known 
as  the  "  thread  test," 

One  to  (wn  drachma  of  serum  from  fresh  blood  drnwu  from  a  vein  are  placed 
in  It  broad,  flat  dish,  tibuut  three  inches  in  dlHiueter  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  to  it  are  added  six  minims  33  percent,  acetic  acid  to  each  drachm  of 
sierum.  A  couple  of  old  but  clean  linen  threads  aresubmerged  in  the  flnid  and 
the  vessel  ia  allowed  to  partially  evaporate  at  rooni  temperaturefor  thirty-sis  to 
sixty  hours,  when  the  threads  will  be  found  lo  have  gathered  minute  iTjsiala  of 
uric  acid,  if  any  considerable  trace  h  present  in  the  blood.  They  may  be 
washed  in  water  and  freed  from  any  adherent  phosphate  and  identified  under 
the  microacope.  Garrod  found  (hat  crystals  bej;in  to  deposit  on  the  thread 
when  the  aerum  uonlains  0.025  grain  of  uric  acid  per  1000,  and  become  very 
nutneroua  with  O.OS  erain  per  1000.  The  test  must  be  carefully  performed 
and  may  fail,  eapecially  from  too  rapid  or  prolon^d  evaporation, or  from  heat- 
ing above  70°  F.  Serum  obtained  from  a  bliater  may  be  used,  but  nut  when 
obtained  from  tbe  neighborhood  of  an  inltamed  joint. 

Excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  not,  however,  pathognomonic 
of  gout,  being  absont  in  some  undouhted  cases  (Duckworth),  and 
being  abundantly  present  in  many  other  conditions,  such  as  pneu- 
monia (Salomon'),  and  other  conditions  with  leucocytosis,  emphysema, 
nephritis,  severe  anemia  (v.  Jaksch'),  leukemia  (Magnus-Levy^),  and 
after  a  diet  rich  in  nnclnoproteids  (Weintraud). 

Alkalinity.  The  assnmplion  by  GJarrod  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  is  associated  with  dimini»he<l  alkalinity  has  not  been 
supported  by  late  observations.  Klem]>erer,'  estimating  the  alka- 
linity by  the  content  of  the  blood  in  CO,,  found  no  distinct  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  in  three  cases  during  the  attack.  Luff,  using 
Wright'ri  method,  also  failed  tu  find  any  loss  of  alkalinity  during  the 
course  of  an  acute  attack,  and  Magnus-Levy,  using  Lowy's  method, 
failed  to  fiud  any  constant  variations  in  a  series  of  sixteen  cases 
examined  at  various  periods.  Pfeiffer,  v.  Jaksch,  and  Drouin  also 
failed  to  find  any  constant  reduction. 

From  ihe  recent  studies  of  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  in  gout, 
it  is  evident  that  Garrod's  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  must 
be  abandoned. 

OSTEOMALACIA. 

The  usual  condition  of  tho  blooil  in  osteomalacia  appears  to  be  that 
of  moderate  chtorotic  anemia.  Such  cases  are  reported  by  Ei,senhart, 
Tschistowitch,  and  others,  while  Heligman,  in  an  advanced  case, 
found  41  per  cent,  of  lib. 

Red  Oells.  The  red  cells  are  usually  normal  or  very  slightly 
retluced.  Shortly  after  abortion  Tschislo witch's  case  showed  3,100,000 
cells,  but  the  iiumWrs  increased  rapidly,  later  to  oscillate  between 
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3,400,000  and  6,800,000.  One  of  Rieder's  cases  had  3,800,000 
cells,  another  4,flOO,000. 

Leucocytes.  The  leucocytes  have  varied  from  subnormal  to 
moderately  increased  numbers.  The  leucocytes  are  usually  very 
Dumeroiis,  an  excessive  proportion  (maximum,  56  per  cent.)  hai'ing 
been  found  by  Tschigto witch,  while  Ritchie  observed  tnodentle 
lymphocytosis,  Mvelocvtes  have  been  found  by  Neusser  and  by 
Tschistowitch. 

Nuusser'  proposed  to  divide  coses  of  osteomalacia  into  two  groujis, 
one  showing  myelocytes  in  the  blood,  the  other  showing  high  prouor- 
tiona  of  eosinophile  oclls,  of  which  he  had  seen  examplra.  High 
normal  proportions  of  eosinophiles  have  been  found  by  several 
observers,  but  not  by  others,  vik.,  Fehling,  Sternberg,  and  Chrobak, 
who  were  probably  looking  for  a  distinctly  abnormal  number.  In 
Tsohi  stow  itch's  case  their  numbers  varied  greatly  during  the  year 
over  which  his  observations  extended. 

Ohemistry.  The  alkalinity  usually  varies  between  normal  limits 
(Limbeck),  but  has  been  found  both  increased  and  diminished. 
Liotic  acid  has  never  been  fully  demonstrate*!  in  the  blood.  Peters 
claimed  to  have  found  in  the  blood  a  nitrifying  micro-organiam, 
cultures  of  which  produced  in  dogs  a  condition  resembling  oateo- 
maUcia.     This  claim  lian  nut  been  established. 

RACHITIS. 

The  slate  of  the  blood  in  rachitis  varies  with  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  primary  disease  and  is  markedly  affected  by  compli- 
cations. Nearly  all  series  of  cases  reported  contain  some  examples 
of  pronouuoe<l  rachitis  in  which  the  red  cella  were  nearly  normal  and 
the  Hb  very  mo<Ierately  reduced,  and  ^ome  observers,  as  Felncnthal 
and  Monte,  did  not  meet  with  severe  anemia  in  any  case.  Xor  doe* 
it  appear  that  the  anemia  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  the  extent  of 
the  disease,  although  as  a  general  rule  the  advanced  cases  witli 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  show  greater  anemia  than  do  those  without 
involvement  of  the  viscera  (Monti,  HerggrunV  It  is  agreed  on  all 
sides  that  the  disease  is  not  associated  with  any  jwouliar  type  of 
anemia,  although  the  hyperemia  of  the  bone-marrow  might  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  an  unu.'^ually  large  number  of  nucleated  red  cells. 
Vet  these  ceils  are  apparently  not  more  abundant  in  rickets  than  in 
congenital  syphilis  (Monti),  while  Oumlobin  found  the  wime  grade 
and  type  of  anemia  in  rachitio  ns  in  other  ixmrly  devcln{»od  infants, 
liichitis  figures  about  etpially  with  syphilis,  etc.,  in  the  etiology  of 
V.  .Fnksch's  anemia. 

The  cxiatence  of  raehitia  in  palieati  with  norm*!  bliiod  raiua  a  t|U<atloD  m 
to  ibe  OMIM  (if  thr  Kiiemia  usually  fuuiid  iu  tbe  (ti*«Me,  and  (h«  concluMOB 
awm  juitlfied  thai  the  anemia  of  rickets  It  largely  referable  to  tlia  icrnrr*l 
malnutrilioD  of  tlie  patient  and  to  a  variety  or  comnlicationi,  rapnrially  («•• 
troenl«ritiii.  Morenvrr  the  {'■''■"'"S'*^"'  nature  of  the  di«ea*e  reodera  it 
estif  mely  improtiablc  that  the  laiioit  in  itself  hw  very  marked  effect  upon  Ibe 
bUroA.  Bo  far  aa  uur  [irvMut  kuuwiedge  itoe*,  the  anemia  of  rickets  i>  practi- 
oallj  that  of  maraamua  and  Kaatroenleritt*. 
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Simple  chlorotia  anemia  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  i>loo<]  of 
rachitic  children.  No  other  forms  were  encountered  among  the 
cases  of  Felsenthal  and  Morse,  most  of  which  were  described  as  of 
moderate  grade ;  and  a  few  examples  of  the  same  type  have  Iwen 
de^ribed  by  others.  Although  the  red  cells  may  be  above  o,<'00,000, 
the  Hb  is  invariably  reduced,  the  color-index  frequently  falling  as 
low  as  ill  primary  chlorosis.  Morse  found  an  average  Hb-index  of 
0.7,  and  Felsenthal  obtained  only  50  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  one  cose 
with  over  6,000,000  cells.  The  usual  morphological  changes  in  Ihe 
red  cells  are  to  be  observed,  and  a  few  nucleated  red  cells  are  nearly 
alwavH  to  be  fouud  in  the  young  subjects.  The  leucocytes  in  cases 
with  mild  anemia  are  nsually  found  at  the  higher  normal  limits  or 
distinctly  increased.  Rickets  does  nut  appear  among  Monti's  cases 
of  simple  anemia  without  leucocytosis, 

0 rave  secondari/ artemia  JB  observed  in  many  cases  of  rachitis  in 
which  there  are  almost  always  some  serious  complications.  Although 
the  progress  of  rachitic  anemia  is  sometimes  moderately  rapid,  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  red  cells  is  not  always  apparent.  V.  Jaksch 
saw  the  red  cells  fall  from  1,600,000  to  750,000  within  three  months, 
while  Luzet  saw  a  reduction  of  500,000  cells  in  three  weeks. 
Usually  the  los.s  of  cells  occurs  more  slowly,  and  in  the  grave  forms 
of  anemia  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  usually  attended  with 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  often  of  tJie  liver. 

The  changes  in  the  red  cells  are  then  similar  to  those  of  other 
forms  of  severe  secondary  anemia  of  chronic  course,  but  poikilocytes 
and  nucleated  red  cells  are  unusually  numerous.  The  Hb-index 
varies.  In  a  few  instances,  especially  those  of  more  rapid  course,  the 
Hb  is  deficient,  but  usually  the  Hb-index  rises  and  may  become 
abuonnally  high.  Thus,  Monti  and  Berggnin  found  50  to  55  per 
ceut.  Hb  with  2,350,000  cells.  In  oil  cases  of  this  type  there  is 
leucocytosis. 

Progre^ive  pernicious  onemia  appears  to  be  a  relatively  infrequent 
complication  of  rickets,  In  eleven  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  in 
young  children  or  infants,  collected  by  Monti  and  Ber^nin.  rickets 
existed  or  was  mentioned  Id  only  two,  and  one  of  these  was  compli- 
cated  by  congenital  syphilis.  The  writer  has  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence, never  having  found  the  well-marked  charactora  of  progressive 
pernicious  anemia  in  a  rickety  child. 

Leucocytes.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  mild  cases 
of  rickets  the  leucocytes  do  not  exceed  the  normal  limits  for  voung 
infants.  The  slight  excess  over  10,000  seen  in  most  of  the'  mild 
cases  reportcl  is  not,  as  Cabot  points  out,  abnormal  for  infants. 
Felsenthal  found  30,000  white  with  4,000,000  red  cells  in  one  mild 
case  in  which  no  complication  was  noted. 

In  the  severer  cases  leuctwytoais  is  nearly  constant,  but  does  not 
usually  exceed  30,000.  Yet  Luzet  believes  that  there  are  all  grades 
of  the  leucocytosis  of  rickets  up  to  that  of  leukemia,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  at  time.t  to  distinguish  the  leucocytosis  of  a  rachitic 
anemia  from  that  of  v.  Jaksch's  anemia.  The  lymphocytes  are 
usually  quite  numerous,  but  not  often  excessive  for  the  age.     Mop 
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fouiKi  111)  average  of  43  per  ceut.  of  lympliocytes  in  twenty  nofailic 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  Distinct  lympliooytoais  was 
observed  by  Itieder,  Weiss,  Monti  and  Ber^run,  and  Morae,  and, 
while  probably  not  unouramon  in  youtig  subjects,  ia  without  HpeouU 
sign!  fiance. 

Kminophite  ceUx  are  often  relatively  niunenms,  Morse  found  an 
average  of  3  per  cent.  They  may  be  distinctly  increased,  as  Hock 
and  Schlesinger  found  20  per  cent,  in  one  subject  and  Weiss  16  per 
cent,  in  another,  or  they  may  be  scanty  (liieder,  C^bot). 

The  conditions  leading  to  excess  of  leucocytes  in  rickets  are  not 
well  undei-stood.  Limbeck  refers  the  excess  principally  lo  tJie 
gastroenteritis  which  is  often  present.  Whilst  most  cases  with 
leucooytosis  show  hyperplastic  splenitis,  these  two  cimditious  are 
most  probably  seimfate  effects  of  a  common  cause.  Xot  all  oasca 
with  enlarged  spleen  show  Iciicocytosis,  which  is  commonly  absent 
in  pronounced  cases  of  "  splenic  anemia  "  in  infants,  Lazet,  how- 
ever, connei:ts  the  excess  of  leueocytea  with  the  hyperplasia  of  the 
apteen. 

It  seems  not  improl>able  that  the  hyperemia  of  the  marroie  mav  lend 
to  discharge  an  unusual  number  of  white  cells  into  the  circalation, 
a,  possibility  which  is  favored  also  by  the  lai^  number  of  nucleated 
red  cells  commonly  seen,  by  the  frequent  presence  of  a  few  leucocytes 
with  mitotic  nuclei  I^Hock,  Schlesinger),  and  by  the  nearly  constant 
occurrence  of  myelocytes. 

Ofaemistry.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  was  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  of  Hb  in  the  cases  of  Hock  and  Schlesinger. 
Even  in  patients  who  appeared  otherwise  in  good  health  the  speciBo 
gravity  of  the  blood  was  distinctly  reduced  in  twelve  cases  examined 
by  Felseuthal  and  Rernhiird. 

MYXEDEMA. 

The  anemia  of  myxedema.  In  the  majority  of  pronounce<1  and 
untreated  cases,  is  of  the  secondary  chlorollc  type,  with  slight  leuco- 
cytosis,  and  of  moderate  grade.  Bramwell  observed  well-marked 
anemia  in  twenty-six  of  thirty-three  eases.  Of  twenty-three  cases 
collected  by  Murray  the  blood  was  normal  in  seven,  while  in  the 
cases  of  Cabot  and  in  those  of  Krae]>elin  there  was  no  anemia.  The 
most  severe  anemia  recorded  was  that  of  Le  Breton's  case,  in  a  child 
of  three  years,  with  1,700,1)00  celU,  65  pr  cent,  of  Hb,  and  4500 
leucocytes.  Manv  other  cases  have  shown  a  reduction  of  the  red 
cells  to  about  3,000,000  (Bramwell,  Pntnara,  and  two  oases  of  tlie 
writer),  Kraepelin  noted  by  careful  measurements  a  ditlincf  mrrauc 
in  the  dinmelera  of  the  red  cilln  in  four  cases,  and  claimed  this  feature 
to  Im!  one  of  the  typical  symptoms  of  myxedema.  The  chemical 
examinations  of  the  blood  of  these  patients  3up[>ortod  this  conclusion 
by  showing  exoess  of  ^lids,  Le  Breton  also  noted  a  similar  oondition 
in  the  bli>Ml  of  his  case,  but  the  patient  was  very  anemic  (1,700,000 
cells),  Vaquej.  found  the  majority  of  cells  increasetl  In  slxe  and 
\iirying  from  8,u  to  14u  in  diameter.     Treatment  caused  r 
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in  the  ntimber  or  change  in  size  of  the  cells.  Cabot  failed  to 
find  any  such  changes  in  the  red  cells  of  three  cases.  When  present 
it  is  probably  referable  to  the  increased  venosityof  the  blood,  which, 
acconling  to  Horsley,  is  commonly  present  in  myxedema.  The  Hb 
is  usually  moderately  reduced,  but  less  than  in  most  other  forms  of 
secondary  anemia.  In  Le  Breton's  case  the  Hb-index  was  abnor- 
mally high  (1.8),  but  since  large  nucleated  red  cells  were  present 
the  coudition  of  the  blood  seems  to  accord  with  that  of  pernicious 
anemia. 

In  two  of  Kraeiwlin'a  cases,  while  the  Hb  by  Fleischl's  method 
was  not  excessive  (5,400,000  to  5,(500,000  celU,  93  to  98  per  cent.  Hb), 
by  tbe  spectro photometric  method  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood 
pigment  was  demonstrated,  The  specific  gravity  was  also  abnor- 
mally high.  In  several  other  cases,  even  when  the  red  cells  were 
considerably  deficient,  the  Hb-index  was  normal  or  increased  (Bram- 
well).  Putnam  reports  a  few  myelocytes  in  one  case  in  which  the 
blood  was  Otherwise  nearly  normal. 

Thyroid  IraUmeiU  has  usually  been  followed  by  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  blood.  In  six  weeks  Kraeiwlin's  case  gained  700,000 
red  cells,  and  nucleated  red  cells  and  leucocytes  disappeared.  Putnam 
observed  polyf  hernia  (5,700,000)  after  ais  months'  treatment.  Marked 
auemia  followed  the  admiuistration  of  overdoses  of  thyroid  extract 
in  one  of  Bramwell's  cases,  but  on  smaller  doses  tbe  patient  did  well. 
The  course  of  the  hlood  changes  in  this  case  was  as  follows  : 


Oclober  :»  (before  irealiuenl) S.WKMWO  i»  per  mil 

NoTembur  ZS  (anoc  muule  LbyrtridlBiul  .  2,saO,0OU  M 

DevenDier  21  (smaller  iltnra) 3,»00,uoa  6« 

Jm.unryia J.TO-UJUO  TO 

Leucocytes  are  usually  not  increased,  but  in  sis  of  Murray's  twenty- 
three  cases  there  was  leucocytosis.  In  uncomplicated  cases  without 
severe  anemia  it  appears  to  be  nearly  always  absent.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  various  leucocytes  are  not  altered.     Cabot  found  5  and 

4.4  per  cent,  of  eosinopbiles  in  two  cases,  but  Schmidt  found  only 

1.5  ]ier  cent,  of   these  cells,     Putnam  reports  a  few  myelocytes  in 
one  case  in  which  the  blood  was  otherwise  nearly  normal. 

Chemistry.  Very  munerous  and  elaborate  studies  of  the  chemis- 
try of  the  blood  in  myxedema,  and  especially  in  thyroidism,  have 
failed  as  yet  to  demonstrate  the  exact  nature  of  this  peculiar  toxemia. 
Halliburtou,  iu  1885,  demonstrated  mucin  in  the  blood  of  ihyroid- 
eotomized  dogs,  an  observation  wliioh  has  been  fully  confirmed,  and 
Levine  has  recently  ]iroduced  peculiar  chronic  toxemia  by  injec- 
tion of  mucin  iu  animals  after  partial  thyroidectomy,  although 
similar  injections  iu  healthy  animals  were  iunocuons.  Yet  in  the 
human  subject  an  excess  of  mucin  in  the  blood  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  Kraepeliii's  cases,  by  Schneider,  showed 
the  exaggerated  effects  of  chronic  venosity  of  the  blood,  a  condition 
first  noted  clinically  in  myxedema  by  Horsley.     Here  there  was  con- 
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siderable  increase  in  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  (1.0625  to  1.0636) 
and  of  the  serum  (1.0317  to  1.0329),  while  the  dry  residue  of  whole 
bloody  serum,  and  red  cells  was  also  increased. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

MANIA,  GENEBAL  PABESIS,  MELANCHOLIA,  DEMENTIA, 

EPILEPSY. 

The  blood  of  inmates  of  insane  usylums  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  careful  study. 

In  1873  Sutherland  examined  the  blood  of  149  insane  patients, 
finding  in  four  of  them  grave  secondary  anemia  with  leucocytosis. 
Excess  of  leucocytes  occurred  in  many  other  milder  or  earlier  cases. 

McPhail  contributed  the  first  scheme  of  the  blood  changes  in 
yenend  pa  renin ,  finding  from  a  study  of  fifteen  cases  that : 

1.  The  lib  was  moderately  low  on  admission  (62.70  j)er  cent.), 
improved  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  better  hygienic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  institutions,  but  fell  (52.66  {yer  cent.)  in  the  tenuinal 
stages  of  the  disease.  2.  The  red  cells  diminished  steadily  with  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  reaching  in  one  ease  3,4(X),()00.  3.  Leuco- 
cytosis (minimum,  12,7(M))  was  noted  in  all  cases,  progressed  with 
the  disease,  and  reached  a  well-marked  grade  in  the  terminal  stages, 
27,7(H)  to  'M.Wi). 

Lewis,  Steele,  Sep[)ili,  ami  othcTs  ()l)taineil  results  very  similar  to 
the  above  and  added  many  new  details.  Smyth  examined  the  bl(M>d 
in  (»jises  of  melaneholia,  epilepsy,  general  paresis,  and  secondary' 
dementia.  lie  found  the  red  eells  as  a  rule  Ik'Iow  the  normal,  while 
the  III)  was  redueinl  in  mueh  greater  <legree.  The  average  results 
ol)taine<l  W(Te  as  follows  : 
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The  more  marked  anemia,  with  high  specific  gravity,  of  secondarv 
dementia,  and  the  increase  (»f  speeilie  gravity  after  epileptic  convul- 
sions, which  was  not  invariable,  are  specially  worthy  of  note. 

Winckler  also  found  a  distinct  loss  of  lib,  esj)ecially  in  the 
depressed  forms  of  insanitv.  Parowsms  of  mania  or  of  melancholia 
caused  a  loss  of  both  eells  ami  Mb,  which  was  restored  after  the 
HHjovery  from  the  attack.  Terminal  dementia  was  associated  with  a 
progressive  anemia.  (  apps  examined  twelve  ceases  of  general  paresis 
in  whi<*h  the  re<l  eells  never  fell  below  J,OO(l,(M)0,  while  never  reach- 
ing r>,(MM»/)()0  favenige  4,7xi».0(H)).  The  lib  varied  between  73  and 
J»2  per  (M'nt.  (averag<*  So  jkt  (;ent.),  and  the  specific  gravity  between 
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1.058  and  1,066.  Convulsions  apjieared  to  eoncenlrate  llie  blood. 
JeliifTe,  working  at  the  Binghampton  Htate  Hnspitat,  altitude  -100 
metres,  found  moderate  polycythemia  in  fourteen  of  seventeen  cases, 
but  the  Hb  was  usually  reduced,  in  one  case  to  52  per  cent.  The 
specific  gravity  ranged  from  1.047  to  1.060,  Langdon  and  Bum- 
ford,  at  the  Hudsou  River  Slate  Hospital,  obtained  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  twentv  very  anemic  cases  of  melancholia,  with  red  cells 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000,  Hb  between  60  and  85  per  cent. 

Treatment  by  bone-marrow  rapidly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
bhiod.  Severe  anemia,  red  cells  2,500,000,  Hb  25  per  cent.,  is  also 
reported  by  Howard  in  a  case  of  terminal  dementia,  while  in  Steele's 
thirty-five  cases  of  melancholia  the  average  of  red  cells  was  3,000,- 
000,  of  Hb  75  per  cent. 

The  Leucocytes.  lu  early  cases  there  is  usually  no  leucocytosis, 
and  the  nniforra  tendency  to  leucocytosis  observed  by  McPhail  has 
not  been  found  by  all  subsequent  observers,  Smj-th  reported  un  ex- 
cess in  many  cases,  but  without  relation  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Most  of  Capps'  patients  had  leueocytosis,  as  did  also  the  very 
anemic  subjects  examined  by  Langdon  and  Bamford,  while  in  the 
tables  of  Jclliffe  and  Somers  leucocytosis  was  abseut  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  Leucocytosis  is  more  frequent  when  there  is  anemia,  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  and  it  has  been  found  rather  more  fre- 
quent in  the  more  acute  forms  of  insanity  and  in  terminal  dementia, 
Somers  found  an  average  of  8315  leucocytes  in  nineteen  cases  of 
mania  ;  7947  in  nineteen  cases  of  melancholia  ;  10,473  in  nineteen 
cases  of  dementia,  and  8800  in  five  cases  of  general  ]Miresi9.  In 
sixteen  cases  of  epilepsy  Kuhlmann  obtained  distinct  leucocytosis  in 
only  one  (14,000).  Pease  followed  the  leucocytosis  long  enough  to 
show  that  it  is  often  transitory. 

The  proportions  of  the  vermis  forma  of  feucocyifs  show  no  constunt 
or  siguificiint  variations.  When  the  total  numbers  are  increased  the 
polynucieor  forms  are  usually  most  affected,  Lipapkocytoma  is  fre- 
(]nently  observed,  especially  in  epilepsy.  The  eosinophiles show  irregu- 
lar variations,  being  absent  in  some  cases,  reaching  high  normal  figures 
in  otliers,  while  Roncorini  found  a  marked  excess,  up  to  25  per  cent,, 
in  maniacal  cas^.  Krypiakiewicz  also  found  an  increase  of  tJiese  eel  Is 
in  the  more  acute  forms  of  insanity,  and  comparatively  low  propor- 
tinns  in  the  chronic  forms,  Cappa  could  not  find  that  the  restless- 
ness of  the  patient  was  always  connected  with  any  increase  in  eosino- 
philes. 

To  recapitulate  the  results  of  the  above  studies,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  conmion  forms  of  insanity  may  develop  in  anemic  subjects 
or  in  those  whose  blood  is  normal.  The  disease  may  run  its  course 
without  anemia,  but  usually  the  state  of  the  blood  accords  with  tlie 
general  state  of  nutrition.  In  some  cases,  especially  of  melancholia, 
the  blood  suffers  more  than  the  general  nutrition. 

Ijeucocytosis  is  frcfjuently  observed,  especially  in  aueraic  subjects, 
in  late  stages,  and  ufter  convulsions.  Convulsions  may  concentrate 
the  blood  and  induce  leucocytosis.  Acute  mania  is  nut  associated 
mth  any  specific  changes  in  the  morphology  of  the  blood. 
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Thm  (urtii  of  iufectiou^  neuritis  is  ufteu  adsocitited  with  severe  ur 
even  pernicious  aneuiiu  (Speucer),  but  in  the  cases  which  reach 
America  the  anemia  is  usually  mmleratc  and  of  the  chlorotio  typo. 
In  three  recently  imported  cases  of  the  diseuse,  each  with  muderate 
fever  (100°  to  101.5°  F.),  the  red  cells  ranjre^l  hetweeri  y,<XX),0<fO 
and  ;},.500,(X)0,  and  were  very  ileficlent  in  Hb,  while  showing  nu 
other  changes,  except  for  the  presence  of  njicrocytes.  Leitcoc.vtosis 
waa  absent  and  the  ensinophiles  were  not  increased.  Cabot  rocorda 
an  afebrile  case  with  .'!,ri00,000  rwl  cells,  48  per  cent.  Hb,  and  7800 
leucocytes. 

Daubler  found  normal  numbers  of  red  and  white  cells,  but  iMcrc3^« 
of  fat,  in  the  blood  of  three  cases. 

Numerous  attempts  to  demonatmte  the  infectious  iigent  in  Itert- 
beri  are  thus  far  negative.  Various  bacteria  have  been  demonslnitvd 
in  the  blood  postmortem.  The  latest  contribution  is  that  of  Fiijardu, 
who  believes  that  he  has  seen  in  the  red  cells  of  fifty-nine  cases  n 
protitzoon  renembliug  the  parasite  of  Texas  fever,  but  smaller  and 
more  diilicuU  u>  slain. 

Host  is  re|)orted  to  have  found  a  diplolmcilUis  in  the  rice  eaten  bv 
natives  suffering  from  benlieri,  and  the  same  bacillus  in  the  blood, 
oerebroispinal  fluid,  and  inHametl  nerve  shoatlis  of  beriberi  ptvtienta. 

Stanley  planted  1  c.e.  of  blood  in  each  of  thirty  cases  and  found 
no  growth,  while  in  llie  smears  there  was  no  trace  of  the  hemalozoon 
ilescribed  bv  Fajanlo.  AHleck  nlso  reports  negative  bacteriological 
studies  of  the  blootl. 

CHOREA. 

The  coincidence  of  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  chlorosis  was  such  a  fr^ 
quent  clinical  picture  that  the  older  writers  r^^arded  the  anemia  as 
one  of  the  essential  causes  of  such  nervous  manifestations.  Although 
this  view  has  been  proven  untenable  it  remains  true  that  anemia  and 
chorea  have  many  common  antecedents,  that  the  blond  in  chorea 
uDually  shows  a  slight  impoverishment,  and  that  anemia  is  a  vcri* 
fre<iuent  pretllsposing  cause  of  chorea. 

IJiirr  found  moderate  chlorotio  anemia  in  all  of  thirty-six  cases, 
but  anv  severe  grade  was  alwavs  referable  to  complications.  Ler«ux 
found  'o,(K)l),000  cells  in  two  crises,  between  3,4U<J,000  and  4,^00,(XH> 
in  the, and  i,im,\H)0  red  and  80,000  while  in  an  in^t  in  which  the 
disease  was  complicated  bv  furunculusis.  /appert's  four  cases  showed 
nuiderate  reduction  in  re^  cells,  .3,1)00,000  to  4,500,000.  Litlen  baa 
recorded  two  &ital  cuties  arising  in  the  ojursc  of  pernicious  anemia, 
(.'nbot  n^fers  to  twelve  leases  showing  no  abnormality  except  eosino- 
phil ia. 

The  leucocytes  in  nucnmplicaled  cnsi'S  have  been  found  normal  to 
numbers,  but  often  with  excess  of  eosinophile  cclJ!^.  Zappcrt  counted 
fJ.Kl  to  I.'ISO  (8  to  ly  [M-r  cent.)  of  cosinophiles  in  four  cnacs. 

The  bactrriolngkttl  fniminiiHon  of  Uir  blood  ihiring  life  luu  thus 
far  been  negative,  althougli  fjerrdde  obtained  the  uliijtliiil'imrrtti'  lUbim 
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from  the  blood  of  one  case  cwraplicated  by  endocarditis.  The  blood 
of  the  cadaver  has  been  found  to  contain  various  micro-organisms, 
Triboulet  having  three  positive  results  in  fifteen  cases.  Bacterio- 
logical studies  of  the  bloud  and  viscera  favor  the  belief  in  the  iden- 
tity 'if  i.>rigin  of  rheiiniiitisni  and  chorea. 

Functional  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  neurasthenia, 
hypochondriasis,  mu)  tetany,  do  not  give  rise  to  anemia,  but 
numerous  aasticiated  comlitions  rnay  lead  to  iuipoveriahment  of  the 
blood.  Cabot  and  Reinert  report  uiild  grades  of  chlorolic  anemia 
in  hysteria  aud  ueunistlienia.  In  neuritis  Cabot  reports  chlorotic 
anemia  with  marked  leucocylosis  (l(i,000  to  28,000)  in  a  febrile  case 
in  a  young  subjeul,  while  in  four  of  six  cases  of  afebrile  alcoholic 
neuritis  the  leucocytes  were  slightly  increased. 


ORAVES'    DISEASE. 

Anemia  does  not  appear  to  be  essentially  cciunoeted  with  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  as  some  cases  show  nearly  normal  cells  and  lib 
(Oppenheimer).  Braniwell  rcpnrtii  anemia,  grade  not  stated,  in  only 
twenty-seven  of  sixty-four  cases.  Yet  mauy  patients  suffer  from  a 
form  of  anemia  closely  resembling  chlorosis,  which  is  sometimes 
quite  severe.  Thus  Zappert  records  two  cases  with  2,80t),000  and 
2,700,000  cells,  and  32  to  30  per  cent,  of  Hb.  The  writer  has 
examined  the  blood  in  several  such  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
majority  of  red  cells  were  distinctly  undersized. 

The  term  "thyroid  chlorosis"  is  applied  by  Capitan  to  cases  of 
chlorosis  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid.  Referring  to 
Hayem's  report  of  twenty-nine  goitres  among  thirty-five  chlorotic 
patients,  Capitan  finds  reason  to  believe  that  tme  type  of  chlorosis  is 
referable  to  thyroid  intoxication.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  was 
struck  by  the  peculiar  clinical  type  of  chlorotic  anemia  observed  in 
two  elderly  women  suffering  from  Graves'  disease,  but  has  not  since 
encountered  such  cases. 

The  leucocytes,  iu  the  absence  of  coraplicatious,  are  normal  or 
diminished,     Xeusser  and  Cabot  have  noted  relative  lymphocytosis. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   HEMOPOIETIC  SYSTEM. 
THE   LTVXE. 

Relation  of  its  Functions  to  the  Blood.  Although  the  chief 
functions  of  the  liver  in  the  secretion  of  bile  iintJ  the  elaboration  of 
absorbed  food  products  are  directly  concerned  with  the  niainteuance 
of  the  blood  aibiimins,  specific  effects  of  inhibition  of  these  functiontt 
have  not  yet  been  traced  in  the  blood.  These  effects  are  doubtless 
seen  in  the  anemia  of  advanced  cirrhosis,  but  are  even  then  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  similar  changes  in  other  secondary  anemias. 

The  function  of  transforming  into  bilirubin  and  removing  from  the 
system  the  pigment  of  disintegrated  red  cells  is  being  constantly 
exerted  in  health  and  disease.  When  from  any  cause  the  excretion 
of  this  product  is  obstructed,  as  in  ncute  yellow  atrophy,  or  the 
demands  upon  the  function  are  excessive,  as  in  pernicious  malaria, 
either  hemoglobin  or  its  derivative,  bilinibin,  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  giving  hemoglobinemia  or  jaundice.  In  the  former  case  the 
content  of  the  liver  in  hematoidin  and  hemisiderin  is  an  acfiirate 
index  of  the  grade  of  blood  destruction.  There  is  as  yet  no  proof 
that  the  liver  plays  more  than  a  passive  part  in  the  destruction  of 
blood. 

The  embryonal  function  of  the  liver  as  a  depot  of  forming  red  cells 
is  not  infre(|Uently  retaineil  until  after  birth,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  renewal  of  this  function  may  somelimes  give  peculiar 
character  to  the  anemia  of  infants  described  by  v,  Jaksch. 

Effects  of  Bile  upon  the  Blood.  A  globulicidal  action  of  bile 
was  first  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Hunefeld  (1840),  while  the 
fact  that  the  biliary  acids  are  the  active  agents  in  dissolving  red  cells 
in  jaundice  was  shown  by  v.  Duscb  {1S.54),  and  fully  established  by 
many  later  studies.  V.  Dusoh  not  only  demonstrated  the  power  of 
bile  to  dissolve  ral  c*lls,  but  claimed  that  it  may  also  dissolve  leuco- 
cytes and  even  liver  cells,  a  property  noted  also  by  Rywosch.  The 
relative  globulicidal  power  of  the  various  salts  of  bilip-"  "•'"is  was 
fully  tested  by  Rywosch,  who  found  that  sodium  ch  and 
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taiirocholale  dissolve  red  cells  when  in  a  concentration  of  1  lo  "00, 
or  1  to  600,  tJmt  Na-cliolate  is  only  moderately  active  at  I  (..  200, 
while  Xa-glycocholate  destroys  red  cells  only  when  in  a  txilutiim  nf 
1  to  50.  In  the  process  of  solution  the  rc<l  cells  first  lose  their  cen- 
tral depression,  become  varioitsly  deformed  and  finally  dissolved, 
leaving  no  detritus.  These  changes  have  been  obser\'ea  only  in  the 
test-tube,  but  in  the  blood  of  most  coses  of  jaundice  the  proor«8 
appears  to  differ  from  that  of  other  forms  of  hematocytolysis. 

The  resistance  of  the  red  cells  was  found  by  Limbeck,  in  all  oaees 
of  jaundice,  to  be  distinctly  increased,  the  cells  not  dissolving  in 
solutions  of  mure  than  0.'12  per  cent.  NaCl  (normal  0.4fi  per  cent.). 
This  cliange  he  referred  to  the  destruction  of  less  resistant  cells  and 
a  chemical  union  of  Hb  and  struma  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
bile  salts. 

Vaquez  and  Riberre  find  that  the  red  cells  l>^in  to  show  increased 
resistance  on  the  fourth  day  of  jaundice,  which  continues  until  in 
prolonged  cases  they  may  fail  to  dissolve  in  0,24  per  cent.  XaCI. 
They  refer  this  jjeculiarity  to  the  development  of  antilysins,  which 
are  present  in  the  serum,  since  this  serum,  added  to  normal  red  oelU, 
prevents  the  usual  solution  by  bile. 

An  increase  in  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  was  obwrved  by 
Grawitz,  following  the  injection  of  bile  in  animals,  and  referred  by 
him  to  transudations  excited  by  some  specific  action  on  the  part  of 
the  bile.  Limbeck  also  found  a  relative  decrease  in  volume  of  the 
serum  in  obstructive  jaundice,  as  well  as  a  lower  percentage  of  chlo- 
rides.    At  the  same  time  the  volume  of  the  red  cells  \vas  increased. 

Coagulation  is  hastened,  according  to  Kywosch,  by  the  presence  of 
one  part  of  Xa-chenocholate  or  taun^cholate  in  ■'KK)  of  blood,  but 
entirely  inhibited  when  the  proportion  reaches  1  to  2.50. 

The  presence  of  bile  pigments  has  no  deleterious  action  on  the 
bloo«l,  although  Kywosch  found  that  injections  of  pure  bilirubin, 
while  not  affecting  the  blood,  produce  mild  general  toxic  syiaptouis. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Jaundice.  In  the  human  subject  clinical  observations  have  shown 
that  small  traces  of  bile  are  demonstrable  by  the  greenish-yellow 
color  of  the  serum  of  very  mild  cases  in  which,  however,  there  are 
usually  no  other  changes  in  tlic  blood.  In  severe  cases,  when  con- 
siderable quantities  of  bile  are  present  in  the  circulation,  many  of 
the  effects  observed  in  the  experimental  study  of  jaundice  Ifeconie 
apparent.  Any  tendency  toward  concentration  which  the  presence 
of  Dile  may  exert  is  seldom  seen  clinioall}',  as  the  majoritv  of  severe 
oases  of  jaundice  exhibit  some  reduction  of  red  cells.  This  anemia 
is  usually  referable  to  pre-existiug  conditions,  but  in  very  severe 
cases  actual  destruction  of  red  cells  may  be  traceil  in  the  dried  speci- 
men. A  tendency  to  very  rnpiil  arna/ion  and  total  altumrr  oj 
TOtUcauT  have  been  observed  by  Gniwitz.  In  the  bloinl  of  icteric 
infants  Hofmeier  also  noted  deficiency  in  tlie  fonnation  of  roulenux, 
vrbioli,  however,  are  normally  lees  numerous  than  in  the  blood  of  adults. 
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EvidencfH  i>f  Molation  of  vd  celig  were  found  hy  Silberman'  in  the 
blood  of  many  jauudiced  infants.  These  consisted  in  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  fragments  of  red  cells,  and  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of 
many  phagocytes  inclosing  red  cells  and  blood  pigment.  Many 
other  degenerative  changes  in  the  red  cells  were  noted,  but  they 
were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  janndice.  In  severe  cases 
examined  by  the  writer,  besides  the  ordinary  signs  of  anemia,  there 
were  in  the  blood  many  very  jiale  and  some  fragmented  red  cells, 
and  in  the  viscera  deposits  of  pigment  equal  to  those  of  pernicious 
malaria.  After  death  reddish  acicut^r  crystals  (bilirubin?)  were 
sometimes  found  in  the  blood. 

A  polycythemia  referable  to  the  concentrating  effect  of  bile  in  the 
blood  has  not  ofteu  been  reported.  Yet  Becf{Uerel  and  Rodier 
reported  the  highest  figures  in  their  experience  as  occurring  in  a 
case  of  jaundice,  and  later  observers  have  abundantly  shown  that 
well-marked  jaundice  markedly  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice.  Grawitz  saw 
the  gravity  rise  from  1.050  to  1.061  in  a  severe  case,  but  does  not 
report  the  number  of  red  cells,  while  Limbeck  and  Van  Noorden' 
found  the  dry  residue  of  the  blood  to  be  22  to  25  j)er  cent,  in  several 
cases.  The  gravity  of  the  serum  was  unaffected  by  the  presence  of 
bile  in  Hamraarschlag's  twelve  oases,  but  in  Limbeck's  two  cases  the 
serum  was  poor  in  chlorides.  The  results  of  Limbeck's  chemical 
analyses  indicate  that  the  volume  of  red  cells  in  jaundice  is  much 
increasetl. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  in  mild  cases  unchanged  (Limbeck), 
but  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  de  Renzi,  using  Reale's  method,  found 
a  neutral  reaction,  while  an  acid  reaction  was  present  in  severe  catnr- 
riial  jaundice  and  in  suppurative  hepatitis  with  jaundice. 

The  leucocytes,  in  simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  have  usually  been 
found  unaffected,  but  in  Grawitz's  experience  an  increase  has  been 
common  and  occasionally  the  leucocytosis  has  been  very  marked 
{^S.OOO  to  40,'KK)).  It  'is  probable  that  different  observers  refer  to 
different  types  of  cases. 

Cancer  of  Liver.  A  large  proportion  of  the  carcinomata  of  the 
liver  lieing  primary  in  the  stomach,  the  anemia  of  this  condition  is 
frequently  grafted  upon  that  of  gastric  cancer.  The  reports  of 
Wlajew  include  one  case  of  secondary  pernicious  anemia  with  only 
850,000  red  cells,  and  none  showing  over  3,000,000,  while  the  leuco'- 
cytea  ran  between  20,000  and  40,000,  indicating  that  this  anemia  is 
usually  severe.  The  writer's  experience  at  autopsies  in  these  cases 
accords  in  general  with  Wlajew's  results,  as  marked  emaciation  and 
distinct  oligemia  are  usually  prominent.  The  sudden  onset  of  severe 
jaundice  m  many  of  the  cases  suggests  the  probability  that  the  blood 
may  at  times  suffer  concentration. 

Cabot's  series  of  seventeen  cases  showed  well-marked  anemia,  cells 
under  3,000,000  in  only  two,  while  in  ten  there  were  over  4,000,000. 

The  Uacooytes  are  usually  increasol  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  but  the 
increase  is  often  intermittent.  Of  nineteen  cases  Cabot  found  only  six 
with  white  cells  under  10,000,  and  in  none  of  these  six  was  the  exami- 
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nation  repeated.  Alexander  found  leucocytosis  in  two  cases,  but 
only  after  rejieated  examinations.  The  grade  of  leucocyttiais  is 
usunlly  moderale.  The  fact  that  when  attacking  the  liver  most 
carcinumala  are  already  generalizing,  the  tendency  toward  rapid 
growth  in  the  organ,  and  the  early  formation  of  further  nielaslasm, 
are  some  of  the  factors  which  account  for  the  fre<iuency  of  lcuc»- 
cytosis  in  hcjiatic  cancer. 

'  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis  with  Jaundice.  More  severe  altcnitioiu 
of  the  bliKMi  have  been  observed  by  Hayem  in  a  case  of  hypurtrophic 
oirrhosiB  in  which  the  red  cells  fell  below  2,000,000,  with  incressrd 
Hb-index  and  leucocytosis.  Severe  anemia  was  also  present  in  two 
cases  verified  at  autopsy  and  reported  by  Cabot,  but  in  one  only 
2400  leucocytes  were  found. 

Hanot  and  Meunier  liave  insisted  upon  the  presence  of  leucocytosis 
in  this  form  of  cirrhosis  of  liver,  finding  therein  evidence  of  tlie 
inM'O'w  naiure  of  the  dUcaae.  They  found  from  9000  to  21,800 
leucocytes  in  five  oases.  Lukachewitch  also  found  20,0(K)  while 
cells  in  another  case,  and  Auche  reports  io  three  cases  intermittent 
leucocytosis,  12,400  to  18,600  cells.  Bacteria,  usually  etaphtilooaomu 
pyotfeiies  iiureiM,  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  "  iufeoiious  jnun- 
dioe,"  sometimes  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  by  Xetter, 

Oholelithiasis.  Considerable  intere'tt  attaohes  to  the  baolcnoltwt- 
cal  examination  of  the  blood  in  cholelithiasis  from  the  recent  di»- 
covery  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  in  several  coses,  usually  in  (hose 
marked  by  intermittent  fever.  Staphlf/cwviut  pyogtnfs  aureu*  hoB 
been  isolated  in  two  cases  by  Netter;  in  three  ca^s,  once  with  the 
oolon  bacillus,  bv  Sittmann  ;  and  in  the  pus  of  metastatic  ahsoesaeti 
by  Gilbert  and  Girode,  Briber,  and  many  others.  The  pneumococnu 
of  Frankd  and  nlreptocoa:wt  pyogenfa  were  obtained  from  the  blood 
in  one  case  each,  both  complicated  by  hepatic  abscoHS,  by  Canon  and 
by  Zsncarol,  while  a  small  nacillus,  not  identified,  was  ontained  from 
a  complicating  hepatic  abscess  and  from  the  ulcerated  heart  valves, 
by  Xetter  and  Martha. 

The  anemia  in  these  cases  varies  with  the  previous  condition  of 
the  iiatient  and  with  a  great  variety  of  associated  lesions. 

Tne  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  U  of  interest,  antf  may  he  of  value 
in  differential  diagnosis.  Biliary  colic  may  supervene  in  severe 
attacks  without  producing  any  leucocytoaia.  The  onset  of  jaundice 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  moderate  leucocytoHij",  at  other  limes 
fails  to  cause  any  increase  of  white  cells.  The  difference  probably 
de]>ends  upon  the  grade  of  inflammation  excited  by  the  gallstones, 
etc.  Here  as  elsewhere  one  may  ex|)ect  no  leucocytosis  with  simple 
catarrhal  inflammations,  but  with  active  suppurative  lettions  leuco- 
cytosis may  reach  a  pronounced  degree  (up  to  50.000,  Calwl).  A« 
9ome  of  these  lesions  run  into  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  pyemia,  oven 
this  high  figure  is  probably  not  the  limit  of  the  leucocytosis. 

Abscess  of  Liver.  The  lesion  in  abscess  of  the  liver  may  follow 
one  of  several  ty|>es  : 

!.  Thore  may  l>e  a  large  number  of  small  or  milian*  absocHMS 
thr()ughont  the  liver,  filled  with  creamy  or  muco-pus.    These  abseenea 
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arise  from  extcoaion  of  suppurative  cholangitis.  The  leiicocytosia  \& 
probably  a  continual  ioD  of  that  observed  in  eholangitis,  but  there 
api>ear  to  be  no  direct  obeervations  on  the  blood  of  this  condition. 

2.  There  may  be  one  or  two  large  cavities  filled  with  creamy 
or  stringy  pus,  and  well  shut  off  from  the  liver  tisane  by  mucous 
or  pyogenic  membrane.  The  writer  has  seen  such  an  abscess  run 
its  course  with  little  or  no  increase  of  white  oells  in  the  blood,  and 
the  teucocytosis  is  usually  slight.  In  one  adult  case,  (he  day  before 
one-hatf  litre  of  pus  was  evacuated  at  operation,  with  lempeniture 
101"  F.,  the  blood  showed  11,000  leucocytes,  52  per  cent,  of  which 
were  mononucleur,  48  per  cent,  polynuclear.  A  previous  examinatiou 
had  also  failed  to  show  distinct  leucocytosis. 

3.  Large  necrotic  abscesses  with  iLctively  suppurating  walls  are 

Eractically  always  attended  with  marked  teucocytosis,  up  to  60,*J(X), 
ut  this  iucrejise  may  be  distirtdfy  inUrmittrnt. 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy,  Cases  recorded  bv  Grawitz  and  Cabot 
showud  5,150,000,  and  5,520,000  red  cells,  and  12,QO0  to  1(>,000 
leucocytes.  The  exact  limits  of  this  disease  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
determined,  but  in  three  cases  seen  by  the  writer  there  was  in  each  a 
moderate  leucocytosis,  15,(X)0  to  21,000.  Two  of  these  occurred  in 
parturient  women  at  Sloanc  Maternity  Hospital,  and  showed  the 
usual  lesions  in  the  liver.  In  another  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the 
disease  lasted  three  week.-t,  aud  the  inner  four-fifths  of  the  hepatic 
lobules  were  necrotic.  The  red  cells  were  not  counted,  and  the 
absence  of  rouleaux  and  the  early  crenation  mentioned  by  Grawitz 
were  not  noted.  In  two  cases  bacteriological  examinations  of  the 
blood  during  life,  by  Sittmann,  were  negative,  but  Vincent  obtained 
the  colon  bacillus  from  the  blood  of  one  ca'^e  during  life. 

Echinococcus  Cyst  of  Liyer.  Hayem  classes  the  echinococcus 
cyst  of  the  liver  an  one  of  the  conditions  leading  to  leuoocytosis  and 
excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Auche  in  one  case  ventured  to  rule 
out  the  diagnosis  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  from  the  absence  of  an 
excess  of  leucocvles,  the  patient  showing  an  echinococcus  cyst  at 
autopsy,  while  Wlnjew  found  no  change  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver,  Neusser,  I/pine,  Dargein,  and  Seligman 
all  report  cases  of  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  liver  with  leucocytosis 
varying  from  1-5,000  to  28,000  and  eosinophile  cells  from  12  to  67 
per  cent.     In  some  instances  there  was  polycythemia. 

OirrllosiB  of  Liver,  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when 
digestion  is  not  much  impaired  and  there  are  neither  jaundice  nor 
hemorrhages,  the  blood  is  but  little  altered.  Almost  invariably  the 
Hb  is  deficient.  During  the  progress  of  (he  disease  the  blood  steadily 
deteriorates,  giving  some  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  secondary 
annmia.  Abundant  cause  of  the  anemia  is  found  in  all  cases  in  the 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  in  other 
cases  by  the  complications  of  the  particular  type  which  the  disease 
follows.  Id  slowly  progressing  cases  without  special  complications 
the  blood  commonly  shows  between  3,000,000  to  4,1)00,000  cells,  65 
to  76  per  cent,  of  Hb,  and  little  or  no  leucocytosis. 

In  Haan's  twenty  cases  the  Hb  ran  between  "60  and  110  per  cent, 
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iniformly  liigli,  above  iiurnml   in   lAv 


while  llie  Hb-index  was  i 
cases. 

The  ordinary  progress  of  the  anemia  is  perhajta  most  afTeoted  hy 
profuM!  li^morrhaqeM,  aftt-r  (vhich  llie  blomi  shows  the  usual  rediiolioo 
of  re<i  nells  and  Hb,  with  niuileated  red  cells  and  leucoovtoais.  Singlu 
hemorrhages  may  occur  in  snbjecta  which  are  only  slightly  anemic, 
and  the  blood  in  then  rapidly  restored.  In  the  later  stipes  of  thf 
disease  single  or  repeated  hemorrhages  if  not  at  oiioe  fatal  often  lead 
to  very  grave  secondary  pernicious  anemia. 

Asoiles,  although  draining  the  blood  of  much  albumin,  is  commonly 
found  with  le^tser  grades  of  chlorolic  anemia.  Il  is  not  uncommon 
to  find,  in  well-ad viincetl  cases  requiring  paracentesis,  4,500,O(Kt  to 
5,000,000  red  cells  and  Hb  above  63  per  cent.  Grawit?,  believeii 
that  the  ascitic  transudate  lead><  to  some  concentration  of  the  bltHtd 
and  the  masking  of  anemia.  Such  a  condition  is  strongly  su^cwit^ 
at  times  by  the  disproportion  between  the  anemic  apj>earanoe  of  the 
patient  and  the  slight  changes  demonstrable  in  the  blood.  The  rfeet* 
of  paracentatut  vary.  Limbeck  observed  a  case  of  Ivaennec's  cirrhosis, 
with  extreme  ascites,  in  which  the  removal  of  eighteen  litres  of  fluid 
raised  the  rvA  cells  after  twenty-four  hours  from  3,280,000  to  5,1  GO,- 
000.  Three  days  later  they  fell  to  3,540,000.  Osterspey  noted  the 
same  result  after  several  tappings  of  the  same  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  (irawit:!  saw  the  red  ci:!ls  fall  from  4,70(J,000  to  4,;100.000 
shortly  after  tapping,  but  the  first  examination  came  three  daj-s 
before  the  operation.  The  results  of  tapping  may  very  well  var>- 
with  the  immediate  effects  upon  the  circulation,  with  the  state  of  the 
kidneys,  and  with  the  reappearance  of  the  ascites. 

Jriitndiof,  if  mild,  has  no  demonstrable  influence  on  the  btood  of 
cirrhosis ;  nor  do  the  ordinary  chronic  forms  of  moderately  severe 
jaundice  appear  Ut  be  accompanied  by  any  s|)ecial  alteration  in  the 
blood  except  n  tendency  toward  leucocytosis. 

In  most  of  the  jaundiced  cases  reported  by  Hayem,  Cabot,  ami 
others  there  was  a  motlernte  leucocytosis,  reaching  20,000  or  more, 
tiaan,  in  nine  cases  with  jaundice,  found  the  leucocytes  to  %'arj'  Ifc- 
twoen  2100  anil  20,1*00,  and  in  eleven  cases  without  jaundice  l>etwi.-«n 
16,t!00  and  38,000.  Severe  jaundice  usually  occurs  in  advanced  and 
anemic  cases,  or  in  the  hypertrophic  forms.  The  ordinary-  cirrhotic 
process  in  the  liver  is  unaccomjMinied  by  leucocytosis,  which,  how- 
ever, may  frequently  arise  from  many  complications  or  accidental 
causes.  Thus  Hayem,  Osterspey,  ( 'abot,  and  others  found  no  lenoocy- 
tosis  except  from  complications,  but  Grawit:r,  Hosenstein,  and  Wlajew 
refer  to  casiis  with  moderate  leucocytosis  without  giving  details. 


^L  tratio 


DIBEABE8  OF  OASTBO-DTTESTINAL  TRACT. 

Esophagus. 

Stenosis  of  the  esophagus,  when  extreme,  by  diminishing  the 
ipiantity  of  fluid  ingested,  has  boon  shown  to  lead  to  marked  ooncen- 
tration  of  the  blood.   'Van  Xoorden'  refers  to  two  casw  of  oanoer  of 
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k>pbagii3  in  which  the  dry  residue  of  the  blood  reached  26.5 
anil  27.3  per  cent,  (norma!  21  to  2'2  per  cent.).  When  to  this  condi- 
tion of  concentration  is  added  the  oache.xia  which  belongs  to  car- 
clnuuia  and  to  starvation,  a  marked  degree  of  oligemia  may  result, 
approaching  that  of  pernicious  anemia.  A  distinctly  reduced 
quantity  of  blood  was  noted  at  autopsy  in  one  of  two  cases  of 
epithelioma  of  the  esophagus,  observed  by  the  writer  at  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  while  in  the  other,  in  which  death  resulted  from  pulmonary 
extension  and  pneumonia,  the  stenosis  was  not  extreme.  These 
same  factors  may  perhaps  be  responsible  for  some  relative  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  red  cells  which  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases. 
The  red  cells  in  reported  cases  have  been  above  normal,  or  very 
slightly  reduced,  as  in  other  forms  of  cancer,  or  greally  re<!Hced,  as 
in  the  severe  anemia  of  cancerous  cachexia. 

Comparing  his  own  results  in  a  single  case  with  those  of  Escherich, 
Pee,  and  Osterspey,  Rieder  concluded  that  the  cachexia  of  epithelioma 
of  the  esophagus  differs  from  that  of  carcinoma  in  other  regions  iu 
the  absence  of  leuoocytosis.  Reinbach  also  reported  two  cases  with 
relative  lymphocytosis.  Cabot  and  Hoffman,  however,  report  several 
eases  with  moderate  leucocytosis.  In  the  writer's  cases  there  was 
antemortem  increase  of  white  cells.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
refer  these  varying  results  to  the  sj>ecial  causes  of  leucocytosis  to 
which  they  are  probably  due. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

General  Considerations.  Since  the  blood  depends  for  its  supply 
of  albumins  chiefly  upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  there 
is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the 
activity  of  digestion  and  absorption  in  this  oi^n. 

1.  Transitory  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  usually  fail 
to  notably  alter  the  blood,  but  persistent  vomiting  with  hyperacidity 
has  resulted  in  distinct  concentration  of  the  blood  and  reduction  of 
chlorides  both  in  blood  and  urine. 

2.  While  total  withdrawal  of  food  for  a  short  period  causes  com- 
paratively little  change  in  the  blood,  a  long-continued  failure  of 
digestion  or  absorption  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  anemia. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  organic  lesions  of  the  stomach  are 
prominent  among  the  pathological  findings  in  cases  of  pernicious 
anemia,  including  chronic  gastritis,  atrophy  of  gastric  mucosa,  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus,  and  cancer.  All  the  lesser  grades  and  types  of  anemia 
are  observed,  with  even  greater  frequency,  to  be  associated  with  gas- 
tric lesions,  while  the  anemia  of  marasmic  infants  is  doubtless  largely 
owing  lii  failure  of  digestion  and  absorption,  without  organic  lesion 
in  the  stomach.  Meynert's  theory  of  chlorosis  further  illustrates  the 
well-founded  belief  iu  the  importance  of  normal  digestion  iu  main- 
taining the  normal  condition  of  the  blood. 

3.  The  stomach  is  a  fretjuent  site  of  loss  of  blood  by  hemorrhage. 
If,  as  is  indicated  by  the  studies  of  Quincke  and  of  Dettwyler  and 
Silberman,'  anemia  or  hemoglobinemia  are  ptroug  predisposing  causes 
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of  itlccratiou  of  the  atotn&ch  and  tluodenum,  there  is  in  th^  ioienio- 
tion  of  these  two  coDditiona  a  "  ciroiilus  viUoaus "  which  readily 
explains  their  frequent  asaoclution  in  ihc  same  aiibject,  and  the  very 
severe  gradeji  of  anemia  Avhich  theruby  resnit.  Smaller  and  mora 
frequent  bleedings  also  greatly  aggravate  the  anemia  which  acoum- 
pnniea  ulcerating  carcinoma. 

4.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  effects  of  ^^trointcKlina) 
toxemia,  but  the  chief  source  of  aulotoxic  agvnts  is  without  doubt 
llie  iiite^'tine. 

The  Blood  in  Hnngor— \fuhlman  hu  contributed  an  eihauitiT«  critlqae  of 
the  ejlen-'ive  literature  on  the  blcMxi  in  hunger,  drawing  the  following  genersl 
oonciu<'ion»:  The  specific  gravity  ii  anifurmir  increued.  The  vnluiii«  of 
blood  diminiBbed  IT,'*)  per  cent,  after  moilerale  periods  of  ahstiuence  from 
food,  and  tu»  much  as  37  per  cent,  after  extreme  periods.  The  red  cell*  are  DM 
much  changed,  although  Mractimei  slightly  iocreased,  until  16  per  cent,  of 
the  body  weight  is  losi,  alter  which  they  diminish  steadily  until  death.  A 
maximum  loss  of  33  per  cent,  haa  been  observed  im  ihc<  twenty-eighth  day. 
8ume  observers,  however,  found  polycythemia  nt  alt  peri-Hln.  The  iMioocytee 
fall  20  per  cent,  until  20  |>er  cent,  nif  the  body  wei|;ht  is  lost,  ader  which  they 
tend  Id  increase,  and  are  usually  found  above  normal.  The  lympbocvU* 
diminish  steadily  from  the  flrst,  white  the  polynuclear  cells  diminish  at  lirM, 
but  later  reach  normal  numben. 

Grawitx  finds  that  hunger  in  mau  tends  to  increase  the  Hb  and  red  cell*.  A 
deficiency  of  albumins  and  fain  in  the  blood  reduces  the  albumin*  of  th« 
serum,  before  any  change  in  lib  is  obeerved,  but  if  this  deficiency  is  continn«d 
aoeinia  with  loss  of  Hb  follows. 

Special  Dlseaaes  of  tbe  Stomach. 

Acute  Oastritis,  Dyspepsia,  Hyperacidity.  These  conditions, 
if  not  )>rolun<ri;d,  hiive  tin  tendency  tu  pnidiice  anemia.  If  v(>mitiii|^ 
is  excessive  the  cells  and  Hb  may  be  increa-*d.  The  leucocytes  »re 
sometimes  increaseil,  sometimes  normal  or  diminished.  Their  num- 
bers may  indicnte  the  intensity  but  nut  the  etiology  of  the  iiitUm- 
malion. 

Obronic  Qastritis.  Chronic  gastritis  may  be  tolerated  for  long 
jicriods  without  lending  to  any  marked  anemia,  as  the  writer  has 
often  observed  in  OL-^es  addicted  to  alcohol.  When  the  patients  be- 
come disabled  anemia  of  the  secondare'  ohiorotic  type  is  usually  found 
to  be  associated  with  loss  of  Henh.  The  leucocytes  are  low  and 
lymphocytes  usually  prevail  (HIindeman,  Calxit,  Hoffman).  Diges- 
tion leuoooyttMis  may  be  dimiuiMhed  and  is  sometimes  absent,  aa  in 

Associated  with  chronic  gastritis  and  t^broiis  stricture  of  tlie  pyloros, 
the  writer  ha.<«  twice  observed  slowly  progressive  anemia  lasting  four 
and  6ve  years.  The  changes  in  the  blood  were  first  oblorotio,  tatef 
intermediate,  and,  finally,  those  of  iternicious  anemia  without  many 
me^Ioblasts  in  the  blood,  hut  witti  typical  nhuuges  in  the  marrow. 
Much  more  acute  and  ty|ii«il  cases  of  jK>rnioious  anemia  have  been 
referred  to  ■•Imiiiii^  j^-.i-triii-v  (IV'p[ier,  Stengel). 

Dilatation  of  Stomach.  In  eases  of  gastroctasis  fnjiu  chronic 
gastritis  or  stenosis  of  tnlorus  the  blood  diws  not  differ  from  tliat  of 
simple  unoomplioated  chronic  gastritis.  .Although  the  [uitients  beoome 
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cachectic  and  lose  flesh,  tbe  bloofl  usually  fails  to  sliow  correspondJne 
aDeiuia.  In  the  coaes  reported  by  Keiuert,  Cabot,  Blindeninn,  aua 
others  the  red  cells  and  Hb  were  normal  or  increased  or  but  slightly 
reduced.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  oligemia  exists  in  these  cases, 
but  its  origin  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  by  nu  means  evident  that  the 
concentration  of  the  blood  is  affected,  as  Kussmaiil  suggests,  by 
excessive  vomiting.  Defective  absorption  is  probably  a  more 
important  factor. 

The  Blood  in  Gastro-intestinal  Diseases  of  Infants.  Acute 
gastro-enteritis  oceiirriiig  in  healthy  infants  usually  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  blood,  but  these  effects  are  demonstrable  only  in  severe 
cases.  Felsenthal  and  Bernhard,  in  twenty  cases,  found  uniform 
polycythemia  reaching  7,600,000  cells,  and  usually  moderate  leuco- 
oytosia.  Hock  and  Schlesinger  found  a  moderate  increase  in  si)ecific 
gravity  in  very  severe  but  not  in  ordinary  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  anemic  rachitic  infant  with  diarrhea  the  Hb  fell  in  one 
week  from  80  to  60  per  cent.,  indicating  that  a  pre-existing  anemia 
m^  be  aggravated  by  such  attacks. 

In  chronic  gastro-enterilis  there  may  be  progressive  anemia  and 
emaciation,  as  in  Hayera's  case,  in  which  after  two  months  the  red 
cells  numbered  only  685,000,  leucocytes  18,910.  On  the  other  hand, 
Monti  and  Berggrun  re}K>rt  a  case  lasting  six  weeks  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  emaciated  subject  showed  4,100,000  red  cells  and  65 
per  cent,  of  Hb.  In  most  of  Felsenfhal's  cases  the  Hb  rose  above 
65  (Kr  cent,  only  when  there  was  marked  polycythemia,  while 
moderate  leucocytosis  was  tlie  rule. 

The  grade  of  anemia  observed  in  maranmic  infanta  with  mild  gas- 
tro-intestinal disturbance  is  very  variable,  and  its  different  phases 
illustrate  all  the  stages  of  secondary  anemia.  It  is  usually  cnarac- 
terized  by  relative  or  absolute  lymphocytosis. 

The  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  varies  greatly,  being  influenced  by 
tlie  age  of  the  patient,  the  type  of  the  disease,  and  the  occurrence  of 
complications,  such  as  vomiting  and  severe  diarrhea,  which  concen- 
trate the  blixid,  and  hemorrhage  M'ith  anemia. 

Japba,  in  a  series  of  miscellaneous  hospital  patients  under  one 
year  of  age,  found  the  leucocytes  to  vary  greatly,  while  the  average 
was  13,500,  of  which  42  per  cent,  were  polynuclear  cells. 

In  dyspepsia,  simple  gastro-enteritis  (dyspeptic  diarrhea),  and 
infantile  atrophy  he  found  no  changes  in  the  proportions  of  leuco- 
cytes and  only  the  ordinary  variations  in  their  nnnibera. 

la  follicular  enteritis  and  cholera  infantum  with  distinct  anatomi- 
cal lesions  of  the  intestine  there  was  usually  moderate  or  considerable 
polynuclear  leucocytosis.  Similar  results  have  lieen  obtained  by 
Ciundobin,  d'Orlandi,  and  Knox  and  Warfield.  Most  of  these  ob- 
servers include  in  their  series  cases  of  pronounced  ulcerative  colitis, 
in  which  the  usual  polynuclear  leucocytosis  was  often  mnrked. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  observers  have  encountered  distinct, 
absolute,  and  slight  or  marked  relative  lymphocytosis  in  the  milder 
intestinal  disorders  of  infants. 

Fiachl  found  considerable  leucocytosis  with  60  jwr  cent,  or  more 
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of  lymphocyte:)  to  be  the  rule  in  his  cases.  Hock  and  Scbl«unger, 
iu  the  above-mentioiietl  case,  found  38,000  leuoncvtes,  the  majority 
of  which  were  large  lymphocytes,  Stengel  and  \Vhite,  in  an  acute 
case  with  blood-streaked  mucous  stools,  couritefl  70  per  cent,  of 
lyni|)hocytes  among  28,000  cells.  In  two  cases  of  cholera  infantum 
reported  by  \\'eiss  the  lymphocytosis  approached  the  grade  of 
lymphmic-  leukemia. 

Ulcer  of  Stomach.  The  slate  of  the  blood  in  ulcer  of  the  sloniach 
is  extremely  variable,  and  it  is  not  always  evident  what  conolusioiu 
to  ilr.iw  from  the  results  of  its  esamiuation.  From  the  very  numerous 
cases  reported  in  greater  or  less  detail  by  Ijeichteiisteru,  I.4iRch«, 
Haeberliii,  Oppenheimer,  F.  Miiller,  Schneider,  Ueinert,  Osterspcy, 
Cabot,  Rochemont,  and  others,  as  well  as  from  the  writer's  own 
ob^rvation,  these  changes  seem  to  fall  in  some  rather  distinct  clussea. 

1 .  Some  cases  appear  to  have  sufFei'ed  no  permanent  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  but  from  their  anemic  appearance  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  volume  of  blood  has  been  ieclnc«d,  without 
marked  alteration  In  its  quality 

U  have  never  auittijned  a  large  hemorrhage,  nr  a  rormer 
rer'Uced  thri>ugh  ihe  active  regeneratino  whiob  i«  oflea 
seen  in  thit  condition.  Miiller  anil  Oppenheimer  hav«  reTerrvd  especially  to 
*uch  cases,  wliile  Urawitz  Heinonalrated  in  one  patient  that  the  blond  iraa  de- 
cidedly hydremic,  the  dry  reHidue  of  the  serum  beiof;  only  8.56  per  c«iiL, 
while  that  or  the  whole  blood  was  19.75  per  ceot.,  and  the  red  cell«  numbered 
4,340,000.  This  patient  was  recovering  from  more  severe  anemia  aad  aiill 
gave  anemic  heart  murniuri.  A  single  chemical  analysis,  while  miMt  in- 
portant,  cannot  with  certainty  be  applied  to  all  the«e  patienta,  however,  uid 
■eversl  of  Oppenhcimer's  repnris  indicate  that  the  blood  may  t>e  entirely  nor- 
mal in  some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  vomjtlnf; 
or  other  cause*  of  conceDtraCioo  of  the  blood  are  important  factor*  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases. 

2,  The  uitudl  »liUe  of  Vie  blood  is  one  of  marked  secondary  ebloroUc 
anemia,  with  little  or  no  leucocytoais,  the  presence  of  which  depends 
largely  upon  the  manner  of  feeding.  Wliile  the  regeneration  of  the 
blood  after  hemorrhage  is  often  very  rapid,  it  is  seklom  complete 
while  the  patient  remains  in  the  hospital,  and  there  seems  to  bv  some 
influence,  i>o3sibly  found  in  a  diminished  digestive  power  in  the 
stomach,  which  causes  the  anemia  to  persist. 

The  writer  followed  one  male  patient  for  live  years  aAer  u  dangeruns  hemor- 
rhage, but  although  all  local  and  other  general  symptoms  had  disappeared,  the 
bluud  never  showed  more  than  75  per  Uf  ut.  of  Uo. 

■t.  The  hieetlings  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  furnish  some  of  the  moat 
remarkalile  examples  of  post-hemorrliagio  anemia,  the  chararten  of 
which  have  lieeu  d&$cnl>ed.  Surviving  patients  seldom  show  leaa 
than  1,01X),0*)0  cells,  but  from  thi.i  point  may  improve  rapidly,  with 
low  tib-index,  normoblasts,  and  lenoooytosis.  Cases  with  cells  under 
3,000.000  have  usually  suffered  from  hemorrhages,  which  if  fre- 
qtiently  rejieated  may  lead  to  grave  anemia  with  rising  Ub-index 
and  increa.4ing  diameters  of  rod  cells.  The  lowest  specific  gravity  of 
the  hlood  (IU23)  encountered  bv  Grawitx  in  his  stuoiea  was  in  a 
of  ga,stric  nicer  with  400,000  retl  celU. 
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Leucocytes,  Leiicoeytosis  o£  modenile  grade  follows  hemorrhage 
or  local  in  Ha  mm  at  ion.  In  one  case  wilh  marked  leucocytosls  the 
writer  found  two  perforated  ulcers,  one  opening  into  n  large  cavity 
in  the  liver,  the  other  conuected  with  an  abscess  of  the  liver.  In 
quiescent  periods,  with  rectal  feeding,  there  ia  usually  hypnleucocy- 
tosis,  while  the  change  to  feeding  hy  the  slumacb  may  excite  con- 
siderable digestion  leucocytosla,  as  in  Cabot's  ease,  in  which  the  first 
meal  raised  the  white  cells  from  -lOOU  to  15,000.  These  features 
may  be  of  diagnostic  value  when  cancer  is  suspected,  but  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution.  Digcstiim  leucucytosts  has  been  absent  in 
t«n  cases  of  ulcer  reported  by  Hoffman,  Hassman,  and  Scbneyer, 
In  three  of  these  there  was  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 

Cancer  of  Stomach.  The  usual  course  of  the  anemia  of  malig- 
nant neoplasms  is  varied  by  the  peculiar  conditions  connected  with  a, 
tumor  of  this  oi^n,  and  hy  the  extent  and  character  of  the  new 
growth.  In  the  reports  of  some  200  cases  to  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  classify  the  tyjjes  of 
anemia  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  tumor,  and  while  it 
appears  by  no  means  certain  that  such  a  classilicalion  would  be  of 
clinieai  value,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  features  of  the  growth 
and  complications  of  these  tumors  which  chiefly  determine  the  slate 
of  the  blood. 

1.  Somt  tsaneera  of  Uie  «tomnch  exist  for  conaidcrabh  periods  without 
leading  to  marked  impoverishment  of  the  bhod,  and  there  is  no  necea- 
Bsry  cause  of  anemia  in  the  early  stages  of  most  of  those  which  do 
not  bleed,  ulcerate,  or  contract  the  pylorus.  When  chronic  gastritis 
or  ulcer  precede  cancer,  the  pre-existing  anemia  suffers  at  the  time 
no  appreciable  change.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  common  experience  to 
find  in  the  blood  at  this  time  no  distinct  indication  of  the  preeenoe 
of  a  malignant  tumor  in  the  body.  At  this  time  the  general  symp- 
toms are  more  reliable  diagnostic  signs  than  is  the  state  of  the  blood. 
Moreover,  if  vomiting  is  a  prominent  early  symptom,  an  initial 
anemia  may  be  niaske<I  bv  tem{>oniry  concentration  of  the  blood. 
Cabot  reports  over  4,000,000  red  cells  in  64,  and  over  5,000,000  in 
25,  out  of  114  cases.  Price-Jones  followed  a  case  which  at  first 
showed  6,270,000  red  cells,  50  per  cent.  Hb,  but  one  mouth  later 
3,750,000  and  about  the  same  amount  of  Hb,  48  per  cent. 

The  first  sign  of  affection  of  the  blood  is  seeu  in  the  fftUing  Hb, 
which  has  been  found  considerably  reduced  in  many  of  the  cases  with 
normal  or  nearly  normal  red  cells.  Mouisset  and  Tolot,  and  Labbe 
find  that  the  conibimition  of  a  low  Hb-index,  excess  of  polyuuclear 
celb,  and  absence  of  fever  is  a  diagnostic  sign  seldom  lacking  in  early 
sastric  carcinoma,  and  fails  only  in  some  very  early  cases  or  when 
there  is  some  sudden  loss  of  red  cells.  Yet  none  of  these  rules  is  at 
all  constant. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  eases  of  goMrie  cancer  the  red  cells  are  reduced 
in  number,  the  Hb  is  deficient,  and  the  blood  skoics  the  changes  of 
tecondiiri/  chlorotic  anemia.  The  reduction  of  cells  is  sometimes 
remarkably  slight,  but  the  Rb  usually  suffers  first  and  most  severely. 
When  distinct  cachexia  is  present,  both  red  cells  and  Hb  are  nearly 
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always  reduced,  unless  there  is  active  vomiting.  Poikilocvtosis 
appears  in  the  more  chronic  and  severe  cases.  ^Nucleated  red  cells 
are  usually  seen  in  small  numbers.  Sometimes  they  are  present 
when  the  anemia  is  very  slight.  Jez  found  them  so  common  in 
cancer  and  so  mre  in  ulcer  as  to  furnish  diagnostic  evidence  between 
these  conditions. 

The  Hh-lndex  is  commonly  subnormal,  but  not  so  low  as  in  chlo- 
rosis. Osier  and  McCrae,  however,  found  an  index  of  0.63  in  fifty- 
two  cases,  which  is  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  chlorosis.  In  Price- 
Jones'  cases  the  Hb-index  was  either  high  or  low,  but  did  not  van* 
much  during  considerable  periods  of  observation.  The  Hb  is  very 
much  less  likely  to  increase  when  once  low,  while  it  does  increase, 
frequently  and  rapidly,  in  simple  ulcer  (Blindeman). 

The  conditions  which  tend  to  develop  severe  anemia  in  gastric 
cancer  are  chiefly  hemorrhage,  ulceration,  and  metastasis.  Diffuse 
growths  and  annular  pyloric  tumors  have  less  effect  upon  the  blood. 

3.  A  moderate  proportion  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  pursue  a  coun*e 
which  clearly  resembles  that  of  pernicious  anemia.  Without  verj* 
marked  gastric  symptoms  and  with  no  demonstrable  tumor  the  blood 
becomes  excessively  anemic,  the  red  cells  falling  to  a  low  figure, 
usually  about  1,500,0)0  to  1,000,000,  megalocytes  are  abundant,  and 
nucleated  red  cells,  some  of  which  may  be  of  large  size,  make  their 
appearance. 

The  type  of  carcinoma  found  in  these  cases  Taries.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
small  tumor  of  the  stomach  wall  with  moderate  neighboring  metastasis,  sug- 
gesting the  development  of  cancer  in  an  old  round  ulcer.  Sailer,  Sadler,  and 
Menetrier  report  such  caxes,  and  the  writer  has  seen  two  others  at  autopsy. 
Usually  the  tumor  is  of  considerable  size  and  ulcerating,  as  in  another  case 
reported  by  the  writer.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  grave  form  of 
anemia  is  necessarily  associated  with  any  particular  forms  of  cancer,  as  b<»th 
the  above  types  may  be  seen  without  extreme  anemia.  Menetrier  and 
Aubertin  discuss  the  possibility  that  in  the^e  ciises  the  tumor  may  develop 
unusually  active  hemolytic  agents. 

In  the  (lia^nosir^  of  this  typo  of  gastric*  cancer  from  pemiciou.s 
anemia  one  is  usiiallv  ai<le<l  in  the  examination  of  the  bloo<l  bv  the 
following  features  : 

(fi)  The  majority  of  nie<r»ilocvtes  do  not  show  an  excess  of  Hb, 
which  is  distinctly  more  detieient  than  in  pernicious  anemia. 

(h)  Me^alohlasts  are  rare,  an<l  nucleated  red  cells,  if  present,  an» 
mostly  of  normal  size  or  hut  slij^htly  larger  than  normal. 

(r)  There  is  nsiiallv  i)olvnuelear  leueocvtosis  in  advanced  can»i- 
noma  of  stomach. 

Th(»  leu(;oeyto>i>  may  fail  and  a  few  niegalohlasts  may  be  present, 
hut  the  writer  has  heen  unable  to  find  a  case  of  grave  anemia  in 
<»aneer  of  the  stoniaeli  in  whieh  llu?  p»neral  deficiency  of  Hb  was  not 
marked. 

Ilenrv  ealU  attention  to  the  faet  that  in  (•ane<*r  the  cachexia  exceeils 
the  oli;r,>cythenna,  while  in  j>ernieious  anemia  the  opposite  relation 
holds,  hut  the  anemie  type  of  ^astri<*  cancer  has  in  several  rej)ortt^l 
(»ases  re<liiced  tln' n»<l  ci'lls  helnw  l,/j()0, ()()(),  the  limit  noted  in  his 
experienc(».      In  \\\<  stat(»ment  that  at  <leath  |)ernicious  anemia  leaves 
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fewer  red  cells  (uaually  below  1,000,000)  than  gastric  cancer  (usually 
above  1,000,000)  moat  observers  will  concur. 

LeucocjrtosiB  in  Oastric  Cancer.  Polyniiclear  leucocytosis  ia  present 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  in  all.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  diagnoses  are  difficult,  leucocytosis  is  frecjuently  absent, 
and  if  we  exclude  the  slight  increases  the  majority  of  early  cases  fail 
to  show  leucocytotiiH.  This  fact  probably  depends  on  the  usual 
absence  of  any  cause  of  leucocytosis  which  the  tumor  itself  does  not 
furnish.  Without  much  regard  to  the  position  of  the  tumor  or  the 
rapidity  of  growth,  lencocytoais  makes  its  appearance  as  a  result  of 
ulceration,  exudative  inflammation  about  the  tumor,  hemorrhage, 
metastasis,  and  anemia.  In  the  writer's  experience  these  causes  are 
most  active  in  the  order  named.  A  single  examination  of  the  blood 
is,  however,  quite  insutBcient  to  exclude  the  occurrence  of  the  leuco- 
cytosis which  is  now  under  consideration.  The  leucocytosis  of 
secondary  anemia  is  often  intermittent,  according  to  the  process 
which  it  follows,  and  its  detection  may  require  repeated  examinations. 

The  grade  of  leucocytosis  is  usually  not  high,  but  since  in  low 
states  of  nutrition  the  leucocytes  are  usually  low,  the  presence  of 
10,000  leucocytes  has  here  more  significance  than  in  slates  of  health. 
The  majority  of  advanced  eases  snow  between  10,000  and  20,000 
white  cells.  Extreme  leucocytosis  has  usually  been  found  to  result 
from  complicating  inflammation,  extensive  ulceration,  or  numerous 
metastases.  It  is  said  that  some  cases  may  pursue  their  course 
entirely  without  leucocytosis. 

When  the  total  numbers  are  distinctly  increased  the  proportion  of 
polynuclear  leucocytes  is  usually  high.  This  fact  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  cases  reported  by  Osier  and  McCrae.  Eosinophile 
cells,  however,  are  nearly  always  present,  and  sometimes  their  num- 
bers and  proportions  are  considerably  increased  {5  to  6  per  oent»). 
It  is  of  intcre.'^t  to  note  that  Labbe  lias  found  many  eosinophile  cells 
in  the  tissue  in  and  about  an  excised  cancer  of  the  stomach  as  well 
as  in  the  adjoining  lymph  nodes. 

Digeation  LeucocTtosla  in  Cancer  of  Stomach.  R,  Miiller,  in  1890, 
first  called  atteutiou  to  the  absence  of  digestion  leucocytosis  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  and  this  fact  has  since  been  abundantly  verified  by 
the  reports  of  Schneyer,  Hoffman,  Hartung,  Capps,  aiiler,  Cabot, 
Hassman,  and  Jez. 

Muller,  Schneyer.  Jez,  and  Hartung  found  no  digestion  leupocytogii  in  their 
41  cases,  while  in  eimiile  ulcer  it  wtw  ftlwayx  present,  except  in  one  cate  of 
hemateraesis.  Hartung  found  it  present  in  fniir  caaea  of  cancer  of  other 
orgnna.  Capps  and  Cubot  report  dilution  leucocytoiiis  of  3270  to  3S60  ceils  in 
3  of  37  cues,  while  it  was  present  in  only  5  of  10  caaea  of  chronic  gaatritia, 
and  in  one  caae  of  fibrous  atriclure  of  pylorua.  More  recently  Hoffman,  find- 
ing digestion  leueocytosia  in  3  of  24  cases  of  cancer,  but  in  only  2  of  3  cases  of 
ulcer  i>f  stomach,  ittid  in  only  2  of  11  caaea  of  anacidity  from  nlher  causes, 
denies  any  great  dingnoHiic  value  in  the  teat.  H)is»maD  and  Schneyer  also 
found  no  digestion  leucocyto«i«  in  three  ciwes  of  ulcer  with  pyloric  stenosis. 
while  Sailer  found  no  di(;e»iiOD  leiicocytosin  in  one  case  of  tuberculous  cachexia, 
and  in  two  cases  with  pre-existing  inflammatory  leucocytosis.  Osier  and 
McCrea  demonstrated  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  of  leucocytes  following 
digestion  in  10  of  22  cases  of  gastric  cancer. 
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The  above  studies  showing  tliat  digestion  leiioooyttMis  is  absenl 
when  the  stomach  fails  either  to  digest  or  absorb  with  <.-onsiderat)l« 
activity,  eonditions  which  usually  but  not  necessarily  ncoonijiaDr 
carcinoma,  but  which  may  also  Ite  found  in  simiile  ulcer,  chronic  gas- 
tritis, stenosis  of  pylorus,  gastroptosis,  anaoiility,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
it  ap|)ears  that  this  test  can  hold  only  a  very  subordinate  position  in 
the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Dnodeaal  ulcer  closelv  reaerablea  gastric  ulcer  in  its  eCTeots  upon 
the  blood. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestine. 

The  blood  is  very  closely  depcudeut  upon  the  absorptive  and  eicre- 
tory  functions  of  the  intestine  both  for  its  trausieut  variations  in  cxin- 
centration  and  its  more  permanent  supply  of  albumins.  So  marked 
and  prompt  is  the  response  of  the  blood  to  these  changing  conditions 
that  no  examination  of  the  blood  reiiuiring  accurate  calculation  should 
be  made  without  full  rcg-.ird  to  the  condition  of  the  ga^tro-inteetinal 
tract.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  an  attack  of  tji>hoid  fever 
completely  obliterate  the  signs  of  a  moderate  chlorosis  ;  and  has  pre- 
vioasly  referred  to  the  remarkable  transformation  of  the  blood 
observed  when,  at  Montauk,  in  18118,  typhoid  fever  developed  in 
subjects  of  malarial  cachexia.  Of  tlie  two  maiji  inteetinal  functions 
the  blootl  responds  much  more  promptly  to  excessive  excretion  than 
to  increased  abs<>q>t!on. 

Effects  of  Absorption.  During  the  early  stages  of  digestion  of 
solid  f<MMl  the  red  cells  tend  to  increase,  owing  to  the  discliai^  of  a 
considerable  bulk  of  digestive  fluids  (Buntzen,  Sorenson,  Ifcichton- 
stern).  With  largely  fluid  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absorption  of 
fluids  may  tend  from  the  first  to  diminish  the  red  cells,  so  that  their 
lowest  proportion  is  found  about  four  hours  after  meals.  At  the  same 
time  coagulation  is  slower  (Vierordt,  lieich  tens  tern).  The  increased 
flow  of  lymph  doubtless  contributes  to  tliis  result.  With  proi>er  dJet 
in  healthy  adults  these  pn>cesaes  usually  fail  to  cause  imiwrlant  varia- 
tions in  the  red  cells  and  Hb  of  tlie  blfx>d,  and  even  wlicn  the  iiuan- 
tity  of  fluid  in  the  food  is  excessive  or  extremely  deficient  the  demon- 
»trable  efTecIs  are  slii^ht  and  very  transient,  l/eichtenstem  oould 
detect  no  change  iu  the  blood  of  a  mtient  who  drank  21.0  litres  of 
water  during  three  days,  and  Schmaltz  found  only  a  slight  reduction 
in  gravity  (i.05!>  to  1.0.57)  fortv-five  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of 
4  litres  of  physiological  salt  solution.  The  ingestion  of  very  lai^ 
cjuantities  of  fluid  oau  dilute  the  blood  only  to  a  slight  degree,  beyond 
which  the  activity  of  tlie  kidneys  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  cxoeu 
luid  keep  tlie  gravity  of  the  blood  within  somewliat  narrow  limits. 

Depletion  of  the  blood  by  limited  ingestion  of  fluids  and  especially 
by  watery  exudates  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  tn  veri/  prompt  awl  eon- 
Kiderabte  eonwnti-alion  of  iJtc  bfootl.  Xumerous  clinical  illuet rations 
of  thi.s  fact  liave  already  been  considered  as  arising  from  disonlcrs  of 
the  stomach,  but  the  more  extreme  examples  are  connected  with  tlio 
use  of  puiyes  and  with  diseases  of  the  int4<stino,  especially  those 
attfudeo  wilh  active  diarrhea. 
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Effect  of  Purges  upon  the  Blood.  It  was  held  by  Poisseiiil  in 
183y  thai  wlicLi  >,aliiii's  are  admiiiislerwl  in  greater  concentration 
tlian  lh:it  uf  llif  Idi.iHl  i-eruni,  tlie  laws  of  osmosis  determine  tlie 
passage o£  fluids  from  the  bluo<l  into  the  intestine.  It  haa  since  been 
shown  that  with  many  laxatives  other  factors  lead  to  the  same  result, 
especially  tlie  increased  intestinal  secretion  and  the  faihire  of  absorp- 
tion. 


Broil &rd el  first  demon stra led 
finding  that  with  seTere  diarrhi 
pet  cram.  The  leucocyles  wer 
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Later,  Hay  found 
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I  and  niit  Id  proportion  to  the  red  cells, 
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hnlf  hours  afler  the  ad  minis  trail  on  ot  a  large  doae  of  Glauber's  salt.  The 
increase  began  in  a  few  minulefl,  and  the  normal  condition  was  restored  in 
about  four  hours.  The  effects  were  more  marked  ibe  more  concentrated 
the  solution  ;  but  after  a  certain  concentration  of  blood  bad  been  reached,  no 
further  effecls  could  bo  induced  and  no  pur(5ation  followed  the  continued  ad- 
minisiraUon  of  the  saliue.  Likewise  GrawitK  found  the  administratiim  of  15 
grains  of  Epsom  salt  in  50  c.c.  water  to  raise  the  gravity  of  the  blood,  begin- 
ning in  five  minutes  and  reaching  a  maximum  increase,  from  I.05!II  to  1.0539, 
in  furty-lwo  roiautee,  after  which  there  was  a  steady  decline.  Cummon  salt 
vas  even  more  active,  15  grains  in  a  little  water  raisiog  the  gravity  of  the 
blood  from  1.050  to  1.060  within  twenty  minutes.  The  effects  of  such  salines 
be  found  were  largely  nullified  when  the  Htomach  and  intestines  contained 
much  food. 

GoUtis  (Dysentery).  Acute  colitis  of  croupous  or  ulcerative  type 
Hsnally  anises  some  cimcentration  of  the  blood  and  is  attended  with 
considerable  leucocytosis.  After  the  acute  febrile  period,  if  the 
patient  survives,  anemia  replaces  the  oligemia  and  the  leucocytosis 
becomes  intermittent.  Yet  the  writer  has  seen  excessively  emaciated 
cases  of  acute  amebic  colitis  die,  without  fever,  and  without  marked 
reiliiotion  in  the  proportion  of  red  cells. 

Chronic  ulceratdve  colitis,  when  attended  by  niucli  purulent  exudate 
and  numerous  hemorrhages,  may  lead  to  extreme  anemia  of  secondary 
chlorotic  or  pernicious  type.     Leucocytosis  if  present  is  intermittent. 

Catarrhal  colitis  has  little  effect  upon  the  blood,  tending  by  deple- 
tion to  raise  the  proportion  of  red  cells.  There  is  usually  no  leueo- 
cvlosis. 

Simple  acnte  diarrhea  causes  a  slight  transitory  increase  of  cells 
and  Hb. 

Cholera.  The  most  extreme  grades  of  concentration  of  the  blood 
are  seen  in  those  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  which  die  in  the  algid  stage, 
and  in  which  the  system  has  been  excessively  depleted  by  jirolonged 
diarrhcu.  The  diminution  in  the  <|uantity  of  blood  may  even  be 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  scanty  hemorrtuige  which 
follows  section  of  an  artery  (Dieffenbach). 

The  principal  changes  in  the  blood  of  cholera  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  tirst  systematic  study  of  the  titibject  by  Schmidt,  who  in  speci- 
mens obtained  by  venesection  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole 
blood  raised  from  l.OoO  or  1.0-')9  to  1.065  or  1.073,  of  the  serum 
from  1,029  to  1.047.  Even  the  red  cells  were  found  to  suffer  a 
marked  loss  of  water,   their  gravity  rising  from   1.088  to  1,102. 
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Moreover,  while  the  increase  in  deusity  of  the  biood  imil  eeruiti  was 
not  uniform  nor  in  all  cases  well  marked,  the  changes  in  the  red  oells 
wero  pronounced  and  invariable.  Schmidt's  analyses  were  not  made 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  however;  and  the  relation  between  tl»e 
gravities  of  ihe  blood,  the  cells,  and  the  scrum  indicates  that  the 
relative  quantity  of  serum  had  remained  about  normal.  Olber  and 
older  observers  (Thomson)  had  previously  noted  a  gravity  of  the 
serum  as  high  as  1.0.57,  indicating  that  the  seruni  had  bt^un  ti>  suffer 
disproportionately  in  bnlk,  and  that  a  true  oUgofilajrmia  existed. 

Schmidt  and  Biernacki  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  the 
fact  that  all  chemical  constituents  are  increased  in  mther  uniform 
proportion  exoept  the  sodium  chloride,  which  seems  to  transude  in 
the  stools  in  excessive  quantity.  Biernacki,  tinally,  has  shown  thai 
these  etces^ive  grades  of  depletion  of  the  blood  do  not  exist  unlem 
the  tissues  are  themselves  seriously  dmined  of  fluids  and  can  no  longer 
supply  water  to  the  blooti, 

f  he  coagnlabillty  was  found  by  Hayem  and  M'inter  to  be  sometimes 
normal,  but  oflen,  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  much  increased.  They 
found  a,  much  diminished  caiMicity  of  iho  blood  to  absorb  oxygen. 

Tlie  alkaleacence  of  the  blood  in  cholera  was  regarded  by  the  older 
observers  as  extremely  deHcienl.  and  Cantani  in  1B84  claimed  to 
have  demonstrated  a  rapid  decrease  of  alkalinity,  a  neutral  reaction 
during  the  algid  stage,  and  even  an  acid  reaction  before  death.  Thi^ 
change  he  referral  to  excess  of  f'O,.  and  he  recommended  treatment 
by  allkalit'S,  Biernacki  refers  the  diminished  alkalinity  to  loss  of 
sodium.  Haycm  and  Winter  examined  twelve  specimens  of  blood 
during  the  stage  of  collapse,  finding  four  of  them  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline,  and  eight  slightly  acid.  The  reaction  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  more  recent  methods. 

The  rad  cells  are  markedly  increased  in  nearly  all  cases.  In  one 
instance  they  rose  to  7.662,000  within  twentv-four  hours,  the  {Mtirat 
linally  re»«vering.  Usually  the  red  cells  rise  to  6.->00.000  or  7,.700,0<lO, 
and  this  ex<-e8s  is  usually  but  not  always  proportionate  !■>  the 
other  Bvidcuoes  of  concentration.  One  case  showed  a  maxtntum  of 
over  S,000.000  red  cells,  while  another  gave  only  S.lJt.'J.IXX)  during 
the  stage  of  reaction.  Beginning  conc-entration  has  been  noted  aa 
early  as  the  third  hour.  Biernacki  attributes  to  the  thickening  of 
the  blood  and  es|>«'ially  Xo  the  depletion  of  tlasuee  oonsidemble 
importance  in  the  [Kithogeuesis  of  symptoms,  but  found  very  severe 
symptoms  in  patients  not  showing  much  diarrhea.  Itogers  found 
uniform  polycythemia  reaching  over  8,00(J,()0(>  in  two  fatal  case*, 
but  oould  not  deie<rl  any  reklion  between  tbe  concentration  of  the 
blood  and  the  ultimate  course  of  the  disease. 

A (orph ©logical  changes  in  the  red  cells  have  not  been  noted  bv  raoM 
observer!:,  but  Xicati  re{)orts  that  in  heniorrbagic  and  jaundiced  o 
there  are  many  shadows  of  dissolving  red  cells,  and  often  pigi 
leucocytes,  to  b*"  seen,  especially  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 

LencocTtoBls  is  practically  constant  in  all  marked  oases, 
found  2)  ,2'(0  cells  in  one  mild  case  sulTering  chiefly  front  d 
but  only  437ri   in  another  very  similar  case.     Eignt  « 
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in  the  algid  stage  very  high  leiicocytosis,  40,000  to  60,000,  were 
fatal.  Some  oases  with  more  moderate  leucocytosis  (20,000  to  30,000) 
were  also  fatal,  but  less  rapidly.  In  tlie  stage  of  reaction  the  leuco- 
cytes are  usually  lower,  but  some  fatal  case^  show  a  persistent  or 
increasing  leucocytfjais  in  this  slage.  The  increase  of  leucocytes  in 
relatively  much  greater  than  that  of  the  red  cells.  It  has  been  noted 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  hour,  and  may  persist  as  loug  as  aix  days. 
The  pnlynuclear  cells  are  in  great  excess,  and  eosinophiles  are  usually 
absent.  Rogers  observed  leucocytosis  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  He  descnbas  as  characteristic  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  proportion  of  large  mononuclear  cells,  especially  in  falol 
cases.  When  these  cells  e."iceeded  10  per  cent,,  the  patient  usually 
died. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Blood.  The  comrmt-  linciSiis  has  apparently  not 
been  found  in  the  bhwd  during  life.  After  death  it  was  recovered 
from  the  heart's  blood  in  a  small  proijonion  of  forty-eight  cases 
examined  by  Lesage  and  Macaigne,  and  in  four  of  eleven  cases 
examined  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  after  death  by  Rokowsky. 
Wlajew  failed  to  obtain  positive  results  from  the  heart's  blood  in 
several  cases,  and  one  specimen  of  blood,  drawn  during  life, was  sterile 
and  non-pathogenic  to  animals.  Diatroptoff  also  found  three  sterile 
specimens  of  heart's  hlood. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


LUNGS.  HEART.  KIDNEYS. 
DISEASES    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

Respiratory  Ohangea  in  the  Blood.  During  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  the  blootl  undergoes  certain  changes  which  in  their  normal 
progress  heloiig  to  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  hut  when  disturbed 
by  pathological  eonditioiis  may  uonsiderably  affect  both  its  chemistry 
anil  its  morphology. 

The  absorption  of  O^,  which  results  partly  by  simple  absorption 
by  the  plasma,  but  largely  by  chemical  unioD  with  Hb,  raises  the 
volume  of  this  gas  in  arterial  blood  to  21  per  cent,,  as  aganist  12 
per  cent,  for  venous  blood,  while  the  dischai^e  of  COj  from  the 
tissues  into  the  plasma,  where  about  two-thirds  of  it  exist  as  a  bicar- 
bonate and  one-third  in  the  red  cells,  increases  the  COj  content  of 
venous  blood  to  46  volumes  per  cent,  from  38  per  cent,,  the  average 
imntent  of  arterial  blood. 

The  character  of  the  diet  considerably  influences  the  ratio  of  CO^ 
excretion  l»  O,  absorption,  which  with  carbohydrate  food  maintains 
a  proportion  of  about  I  to  1,  while  with  highly  albuminous  diet  more 
oxvgen  is  absurbed  and  devoted  to  oxidation,  and  the  ratio  is  U.74  to 
1  (Pembry). 

Arterial  blood  was  long  supposed  to  be  richer  than  venous  in  solids 
and  Hb  (Kruger),  hut  Cohustein  and  Znutz  showed  this  apparent 
thickening  to  be  due  to  stasis  caused  by  the  procedures  followed  in 
venesection  ;  and  with  Kniger  and  others  these  observers  demon- 
strated that  the  blood  in  larger  arteries  and  veins  is  equally  rich  in 
red  cells,  Hb,  and  dry  residue. 

An  important  difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  was 
demonstrated  by  Hamburger,  who  showed  that  under  the  influence 
of  COj  the  isotonic  tension  of  the  red  cells  is  moderately  increased, 
so  that  chlorides  and  water  jtass  more  readily  from  plasma  into  cells, 
while  albumins,  alkalies,  and  probably  also  phosphoric  acid,  pasa 
from  cells  to  plasma.  A  simultaneous  increase  of  the  sugar  and 
fat  of  the  serum  was  also  noted,  but  its  origin  not  fully  determined. 

As  a  result  of  these  alterations  in  osmotic  characters,  the  red 
cells  of  venous  blood  were  found  to  swell  and  assume  a  more  sphe- 
roidal shape.  Limbeck,  who  also  verified  this  change  la  the 
osmotic  (qualities  of  the  red  cells  in  venous  blood,  referretl  the  excess 
of  dry  residue  of  the  pinsnm  not  to  withdrawal  of  albumins  from 
the  cells,  but  to  absorption  of  the  water  of  the  plasma  by  the  red 
cells,  which  he  found  to  suffer  an  increase  of  volume  i 
blood, 
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With  the  iDcrease  of  COj  in  venous  blood,  those  observers  who 
identify  alkalinity  with  COj-content  found  an  increased  acid-neutral- 
izing power  in  venous  blood.  This  anomalous  result,  viz.,  the 
increase  of  alkalinity  of  a  fluid  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  they 
referred  to  the  withdrawal  of  alkaline  salts  from  the  tissues  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  acid. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  considering  the  pathogenesis  of  symp- 
toms in  various  anemias,  to  call  attention  to  sev^eral  studies  which 
have  demonstrated  that  Hb  has  a  strong  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  that  this  attraction,  rather  than  the  percentage  of  O^  in  the  air, 
chiefly  regulates  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  Lukjanow 
first  showed  that  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  O,  in  the  lungs 
he  could  not  add  to  the  quantity  of  absorbed  oxygen,  although  arte- 
rial blood  is  not  saturated  with  oxygen,  while  Lowy  found  that 
neither  by  increasing  the  pressure  to  1400  mg.  Hg  nor  by  lowering 
it  to  40  mg.  (normal  760  mg.)  could  the  blood  be  made  to  absorb 
more  or  less  O,.  Beyond  these  points,  however,  the  absorption  of 
Oj  begins  to  vary.  Turning  their  attention  to  the  respiratory 
processes  in  anemia,  Kraus,  Chvostek,  Bohland,  and  especially 
Biernacki,  found  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  can  be  exhausted 
from  blood  remains  about  the  same,  although  the  Hb  may  vary 
greatly,  that  in  simple  anemia  the  systetn  instead  of  using  less  oxygen 
employs  raiher  more  than  in  health,  and  ordy  in  the  severest  forms  of 
anemia  is  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  distinctly  reduced. 

It  therefore  appears,  as  Grawitz  concludes,  that  the  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  not  regulated  by  the  laws  of  diffusion,  and  is 
not  closely  dependent  upon  the  atmospheric  pressure,  nor  upon  the 
amount  of  Hh  in  the  blond,  hut  is  governed  by  a  special  chemicul 
activity  residing  in  the  Hh, 

The  laws  ^overnin^  the  respiratory  changes  in  the  blocxl,  thus 
briefly  sketched,  principally  apply  to  chcmicjil  priwesses,  but  have 
important  bearing,  also,  upon  certain  inorphologic^al  changes  sei»n  in 
conditions  of  dyspnea,  asphyxia,  and  in  the  jwculiar  state  of  the 
blocxl  observed  at  high  altitudes. 

The  exhalation  of  vapor  during  respiration,  while  not  followed  under 
normal  conditions  ( Dastrc)  by  any  concentration  of  the  blood,  may,  if 
we  exc(»pt  the  result-^  of  ( rrawitz/s  observations  in  jMithological  states, 
lead  to  consid<»nil)l(!  loss  of  water  and  increase  of  red  cells  and  Atx 

m 

resi<bi(».  (irawitz  ex:nnine<l  the  blood  of  an  hystericjil  woman, 
before  and  after  a  prolonj«:e(l  attack  of  hyst(»ri<»al  dyspnea,  in  which 
the  respirations  rose  to  100  per  minute,  and  found  the  reil  cells 
increased  from  t,!»OOjM)0  to  ."ijHo^OOO,  the  dry  residue  of  the  whole 
blood  from  U).7S  per  <-(»nt.  to  22. OS  \wt  cent.,  an<l  that  of  the  serum 
from  \K'A  percent,  to  O.-S")  pi»r  cent.  A  similar  result  was  noted 
after  he  had  volnntarily  incn'jised  hi>  own  respiration  to  40  |>er 
minute,  (hiring  a  pfriod  of  one  iioiir  and  three-foiirths. 

Asphyxia.  l)nrin^  dyspnea  from  disease  of  h<»art  or  lungs  then» 
is  a  proportionate  inen-a^^j*  of  ('().  in  the*  blood  (Kran*^,  Chvostek). 
In  <'Xtreme  asphvxia,  Znntz  eolle<'ted  then'snltsof  nineteen  analyses, 
whi«'h  t^ave  for  ( ).  n.'j()  volume  per  rent,  and   P.*..^*i  per  cent,  of  (X)j. 
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In  tlie  attempt  to  diachar^  COj  from  the  tissues  and  to  supply  Oj, 
respiration  is  accelerated,  and  the  same  result  is  altaiued  In*  the 
mlycythemia  which  results  from  venous  stasis.  Among  the  results 
following  the  excess  of  CO^  in  the  blood  is  an  alteration  in  the  red 
cells  which  renders  the  Hb  more  readily  diffusible  in  the  ]ilasma. 
This  change,  while  not  apparently  leading  to  hemoglobinemia  during 
life,  is  evident  after  death  in  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  serum.  One 
of  the  prominent  signs  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia  is  the  failure  of  coagu- 
lation, which  is  often  very  complete  and  is  probably  referable  to  the 
presence  of  CO,.  Ottolenghi,  examining  the  blood  of  asphysialed 
rabbits,  found  it  to  be  thinner  and  more  diffusible,  while  the  red 
cells  were  reduced  in  number,  resislance,  and  specific  gravity.  In 
the  peripheral  blood  of  the  human  subject,  during  rapid  asphyxia, 
there  are  all  the  evidences  of  extreme  concentration.  In  the  slower 
forma  of  asphyxia,  which  are  accompanied  by  pallor,  the  blood  has 
apparently  not  been  compared  with  that  of  the  more  rapid  cases. 

Emphysema.  The  blood  in  emphysema  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 

During  the  inlervah  when  the  circuJation  w  al  its  be»t,  and  cyanosis 
is  absent,  an  anemic  condition  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  cases, 
which  is  referable  to  the  maluutrilion  of  the  patients  or  to  compli- 
cations, especially  cirrhosis  of  liver,  nephritis,  and  chronic  gastritis. 
When  eyattosia  becomes  chronic,  most  observers  have  found  more  or 
less  polycythemia  and  increase  in  specific  gravity  (Peiper,'  Grawitz"), 
but  in  Leich  ten  stern's  eases  this  concentration  was  ap^xirently  insuffi- 
cient to  obscure  the  anemia,  as  he  reported  a  loss  of  Hb  in  patients 
suffering  from  cyanosis,  edema,  and  heart- failure.  An  increase  in 
the  volume  of  red  cells  up  to  8/i  has  been  described  by  Vaquez,'  in 
cases  of  chronic  cyanosis  from  various  causes.  During  asthmatic 
a/lacks  with  cyanosis,  the  blood  becomes  still  further  concentrated, 
and  the  expressed  drop  may  appear  almost  black. 

The  leucocytes  are  usually  of  high  normal  average,  but  during  the 
asthmatic  attacks  there  may  be  distinct  leucocytosis.  When  bron- 
chitis is  added  the  leucocytes  may  be  markedly  incrnased.  With  or 
without  leucocytosis  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  leucocytes  may 
lie  of  the  eosinophile  variety.  Oabritechewsky,  who  called  atten- 
tion to  this  excess  of  eoninojihiles  in  the  blood  corresponding  to  their 
increase  in  the  sputum  of  many  asthmatic  patients,  found  in  three 
oases  from  II  to  22  jier  cent.,  while  Fisk  reported  14.6  per  cent,  in 
one  case,  and  Billions  found  as  many  as  53.6  per  cent,  out  of  8300 
cells.  From  the  observations  of  Leyden,  Van  Xoordcn,  and  especially 
of  Schwerschewski,  it  has  been  shown  that  excess  of  eosinophiles 
in  the  blood  of  asthmatics  occurs  principally  or  only  at  the  time  of 
the  paroxysm,  that  they  increase  with  repeated  attacks,  diminish 
shortly  after  the  paroxysm  and  with  the  appearance  of  exi>ectora- 
tion,  and  in  the  intervals  largely  disapppar.  Since  there  is  no  such 
tendency  to  eosinophitia  in  the  suffocative  attacks  of  endocarditis, 
nor  in  the  severe  dyspnea  of  Bright's  disease,  the  examination  of  the 
blood  may  serve  to  distinguish  bronchial  asthma  from  other  forms  of 
dyspnea,  and   may  perhaps  indicate  the  approach   of  a  paroxysm. 
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Teiclmiiiller  autl  Fuclw,  however,  find  many  eosinophile  t-ells  in 
other  forms  of  brouehititi. 

BronchitiB.  Acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  orclianry  severity  and 
affecting  the  larger  bronchi  only,  has  little  effect  upon  the  red  cells, 
and  seldom  raises  the  nnmbisr  of  leucocytes.  In  some  severe  cases 
the  writer  has  found  as  many  ns  lo,00lJ  white  cells,  when  the  patieat's 
temj)erature  was  104°.  In  some  of  Cabot's  cases  the  leuoooyUws 
was  sli>!htly  htsher.  In  seven  children  between  three  and  seven 
years  of  age,  Stengel  and  White  observed  moilcrale  polvnuolear 
leiicocytosiB,  13,000  to  1S),000  cells. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  with  high  temperature  and  marked  prostra- 
tion, may  strongly  resemble  lobar  pneumonia  in  clinical  features,  and, 
like  pneumonia,  is  accompanied  by  marked  teucocylosifi.  In  thrve 
fatal  eases  with  high  temperature,  dyspnea,  and  cyanoBis,  the  writer 
found  18,000  lo  .37,000  leucocytes.  At  autopsy  there  were  signs 
of  severe  general  bronchitis,  no  consolidation,  but  wcll-niarketl 
chronic  nephritis.  In  two  cases  without  autopsy,  Cabot  fouuil  as 
high  aa  41,<XK)  leucocytes. 
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The  majority  of  observations  on  the  bloixl  of  dironie  endocarditis 
have  shown  more  or  less  eontiniious  polycythemia  and  conoenlra- 
tion  of  the  bloo<l.  The  more  im))orlunl  of  these  studies  have  l)V«n 
contributed  by  Nasse,  Naunyn,  Tounissen,  Bambei^r,  liiohtheim, 
and  Reinert,*  who  have  referred  this  coucentmiion  (o  stasis  from 
local  vasomotor  or  general  cardiac  paresis,  to  transudation  of  soruni, 
or  (Xaunyn)  to  a  physiological  effort  ou  nature's  part  to  furnish  more 
oxygen  by  increasing  the  cells  and  lib  of  the  bloml. 

Tne  opposite  condition  of  hydremia  has  been  found  more  usual 
or  reganled  as  more  important  liy  Leichlenstem,  Oertel,  Ojij)en- 
heimer,  Stintzing  and  Gumprccht,  and  mauy  others,  who  hold  tliat 
an  excess  of  lymph  from  various  sources  passes  into  the  veasela,  aa 
a  result  of  loweried  blood  pressure.  Schneider  and  Limbeck  find 
that  tchile  mitral  lesions  are  uHwiUif  aatoclated  with  polycyUiemia,  aortic 
huu^iiticif  imirf  often  hadu  to  hydremia. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  valvular  lesion,  and  the  usual 
causes  leading  to  it,  esert  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  blood,  and, 
while  differing  as  to  their  signilicance,  all  admit  that  the  changes  in 
the  blood  vary  considerably  at  different  jicrio<ls  of  the  disease. 

The  oouHicting  views  have  been  carefully  otudied  and  partially 
unified  hy  Gmnntz,  who  finds  that  the  blood  shows  three  different 
states,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  determined  chiefly 
by  the  degree  of  compensation  established  in  the  heart; 

1.  When  valvular  lesions  are  fully  com]>cnsule4l  hy  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, and  when  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  of  disease  of  thU 
or  other  organs,  the  state  of  the  blotxl  dc|)ends  entirely  on  the  con- 
stitution and  state  of  nutrition  of  the  individual. 

2.  When  disturbances  of  com|K>nsalion  U'gin.  when  the  heart 
muscle  fails  and  the  puliie  is  aec^deriitc<l,  and  dyspnea  and  it<;  train  of 
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symptoins   ai>pear,   changes  occur    iu  the  bloud  wliicli 
referuble  to  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart. 

The  whole  blood  loses  in  specific  gravity  and  iu  dry  residue, 
while  its  content  of  water  increases,  and  these  chants  are  more 
marked  in  the  veins  than  in  the  superficial  capillaries.  The  red 
celk  arc  reduced  in  nnniber,  hut  they  snffer  no  changes  in  size  or 
in  Hb-content.  The  leucocytes  show  no  characteristic  changes. 
The  blood  serum  shows  the  most  marked  changes,  always  becoming 
more  watery.  These  alterations  Grawitz  refers  solely  to  the  lowered 
blood  pressure,  which  is  followed  bv  dilatation  of  capillaries  and 
passage  of  tissue  fluids  into  the  blood  stream.  Oliguria  may  result 
from  the  same  factors,  but  is  not  the  cause  of  the  hydremia. 

3.  When  chronic  venous  stasis  is  established,  and  dyspnea,  cyano- 
sis, and  edema  exist,  the  changes  in  the  hlood  are  more  complicated. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  loses  water,  becomes  richer 
in  red  cells,  and  more  so  in  the  capillaries  than  in  the  veins.  These 
effects  Grawitz  believes  to  result  from  transudation  of  fluids  throueh 
the  capillaries  into  the  lissnes,  but  increased  exhalation  from  the 
congested  lungs,  and  possibly  also  increased  evaporation  from  the 
skin,  contribute  to  the  same  result.  When  the  iialance  of  pressure 
between  capillaries  and  tissues  has  been  adjusted,  any  added  failure 
of  the  heart  may  be  followed  by  still  lower  pressure  and  temporary 
hydremia. 

Omwitz'a  deductions  have  appeared  to  ni(>atcrit<cs  tn  be  only  parciallv  valid. 
lo  the  RrHt  Mnge  it  ia  generally  aereed  that  the  blood  ia  usually  normal, and  it 
iR  also  fully  demonstrated  that  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  leads  to  relative  hydre- 
mia, but  hi»  explanation  of  the  orij^in  of  the  polycythemia  of  i^hronic  endo- 
carditis faaa  not  proven  fully  satis  factory.  As  Limbeck  points  out,  many 
patients  always  show  some  reduction  of  red  cells  whether  compensation  is 
i-omplele  or  not :  while  others  show  conoiderabie  variations  in  red  cells  with- 
out apparent  relation  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
edema,  or  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.     Limbeck,  therefore,  attributes  less  im- 

Eortance  to  the  interchange  of  fluids  between  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
elieves  that  the  polycythemia  of  heart  dinea^'e  is  partly  referable  lo  the  same 
obscure  factors  which  increane  the  red  cells  in  high  altitudes.  That  there  is  an 
acluxl  new  formation  of  red  cells  in  the  polycythemia  of  endocarditis  is  held 
by  Marie,  Reinert,'  and  others. 

Without  en lering  further  into  the  details  of  individual  opinions,  it 
appears  certain  from  the  studies  already  cite<l,  and  from  others  con- 
tribnied  by  Sicgl,  I'eiper,'  Schmaltz,  Banholzer,  Maxon,  Stintzing 
and  Gumprecht,  that : 

1.  In  advanced  endocarditis  with  failing  compensation  there  is  a 
distinct  tendency  toward  concentration  of  the  blood,  which  at  times 
incretuws  the  red  cells  to  8,000,00(1  or  more. 

2.  This  polycythemia  is  the  combined  result  of  venous  stasis, 
dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  transudation  of  blood  serum,  and  possibly 
also  of  other  obscure  factors  which  lead  to  polycythemia  in  high 
altitudes. 

3.  The  slate  of  the  blooii  in  chronic  endocarditis  responds  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  not  invariably,  to  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  purges, 
and  heart  tonics. 
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4.  The  coiistuiit  teudeacv  toward  anemiii  is  usiially  musket)  br  llic 
]ie(!iiliar  coiiditinn  of  tlie  circulation. 

o.  The  result  of  the  examiuntion  of  the  blood  must  be  interprettKl 
with  strict  rejjard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Reaolts  of  Blood  Examinations  in  Ohronic  Bndocarditis.  Thv  for^ 
going  statements  are  ftillv  borne  out  bv  o  review  of  the  repoiKni 
examinHlions  of  the  blood  in  endocarditis.  In  some  series  of  i^nscs 
the  polycythemia  is  very  uniform,  as  fonnd  especially  by  Oppcnhvinier 
and  Reinert,  while  the  Hb  commonly  runs  from  9()  to  1 10  per  cent. 
Usually  the  re<l  oelU  do  not  exceed  ti, 1300,000,  but  some  cases  witb 
cyanosis  reach  7,000,000  or  even  8,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  n 
slight  reduction  of  colls,  not  Itelow  4,000,000,  appears  in  most  c«MS 
reported  by  other  observers.  Maxnn's  statement  that  the  blood  of 
heart  disease  commonly  shows  slight  varialious  aliove  or  liehjw  (he 
normal  in  red  cells,  specific  gravity,  and  albnmins,  is  the  only  rnle 
of  general  application. 

That  aortic  insufiicieiicy  is  nsually  found  with  less  oonccntmlrd 
blood  is  also  apparent  in  nearly  all  comjiarative  studies  (SchD«id«>f, 
Grawitz,  Limbeck,  Menicanti,  Reinert,  Havem,  Sadler).  Yet  evco 
here  the  re<l  cells  seldom  fa'l  below  4,(«X),doO. 

Variations  from  the  above  rules  are  not  unknown,  as  some  cases 
with  cyanosis  have  shown  less  than  4,000,000  red  cells,  and  tfav 
aortic  insulficienoy  may  lead  to  polycythemia.  Much  de|>ends  upon 
tho  particular  ciroiimslanocs  surrounding  each  patient,  which  muM 
always  be  regarded  with  care 

The  LEUiMHJYTEfi  in  uncomplicated  cases  show  no  important  varia- 
tions from  the  normal,  but  with  concenlratetl  blood  they  are  apt  to 
Iw  rather  alwve  the  average  normal  figures.  During  the  febrile 
periods  which  mark  the  terminal  staget  of  many  cases,  Imioooytosis 
of  considerable  grade  is  usual.  The  complications  of  endocarditis 
which  cause  leucocytosis  are  numerous,  and  antemortem  leucooyloatA 
is  usiihIIv  prolongcl  and  pronounced. 

Haligiiaiit  EndocarditiB.  The  more  acute  cases  of  bacterial 
eudiicunliii-  fiinii-li  jomeof  tlie  most  typical  examples  of  septicemia, 
in  wlii.'l,  ii,r.  1>|„,h)  shows  rapid  loss  of  cells,  albumins,  and  Hb, 
leucocytosis,  and  very  often  bacteria  in  dcmnnsirable  numbers. 

The  anemia  of  malignant  endocnrditis  is  of  nipid  progress  and 
usually  becomes  one  of  the  cimnicteristic  fentnn-s  of  the  disease. 
BtKinning  in  patients  wilh  practintlly  normal  blooil,  the  septic  prooem 
often  reduces  the  red  cells  within  two  to  three  weeks  to  3,''>00,(K)0 
or  .3,000,000,  or  even  lower.  In  some  oases,  usually  those  of  longer 
duralton,  the  anemia  is  lees  murked  (over  4,(H^X),000  cells),  or  is 
masked  by  the  febrile  process  and  by  venous  stasia.  In  all  the 
markedly  septic  tenses,  however,  the  anemia  becomes  severe.  In  the 
later  stages  of  severe  rases  the  evidences  of  dcstniotion  of  red  eelU 
iMoome  marke<I,  the  Hb  is  very  deficient  and  may  become  dissolved 
in  the  plaxmu,  shadow  corpusi^Ies  appear  in  the  fresh  spe<nm<'n,  Mud 
various  form*  of  degenenilion  of  red  wlls  are  demonslruble  in  (he 
dry  Kpecimen.  In  such  cases  the  re<i  cells  miiv  not  nundter  much 
over  1,000,000.     After  d™th  the  deinwils  of  IiIihhI  pigment  in  the 
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viscera  are  very  abuadant  aad  closely  simulale  those  of  perDicioua 
miliaria,  for  which  they  may  readily  be  mistakeo. 

LeucocytosU  is  present  probably  in  all  vases,  but  is  ofleti  i[iterini(leDt 
aod  single  observatioos  may  fail  to  discover  it.  In  this,  as  in  other 
forms  of  aepais,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  slight  lencocytosis  with 
high  proportion  of  polyuuclear  cells,  acd  in  general  the  increase  of 
white  cells  is  not  very  marked,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Roscher  and  Cabot  report  falal  cases  with  8000  and  S90O 
leucocytes  shortly  before  death,  while  Krebs  fonnd  antemortem 
leucocytoaia  of  44,200.  and  Grawilz  reported  H;8,I"HX). 

BnclerioloffU-ul  examinaliu II  of  the  blood  is  often  required  in  the 
diagnosis  of  obscure  cases.  From  the  rather  limited  number  of 
recorded  examiuations  by  reliable  methods  it  apj>ears  that  bacteria 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  blood  in  a  certain  group  of  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  These  cases  include  the  examples  of  crypto- 
genic infection  which  run  an  acute  septic  course  and  end  fatally 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  the  cases  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis which  terminate  with  septic  fever,  and  in  which  an  acute 
process  is  often  added  to  the  chronic  lesion,  cultures  of  the  blood  are 
usually  negative.  Grawitz's  claim  that  repealed  negative  culturps 
are  sufficient  to  rule  out  ulcerative  endocaraids,  cannot,  howevrr,  be 
admitted  ;  for  the  evidence  rather  favors  Kuhnau's  view  that  the 
difference  between  "simple"  ulcerative  and  malignant  endocarditis 
is  one  of  degree,  not  nf  kind,  and  that  in  many  cases  of  subacute  or 
chronic  ul(!erative  endocarditis  of  bacterial  origiu  the  blood  is  sterile. 

These  groups  of  cases  are  illuxtrated  by  tbe  reports  iiT  several  investigators. 
Grawiti'  eiarained  7  cases  of  suapecled  ulcerative  endocarditis,  nil  iif  whicb 
nve  DegHtive  cultures,  but  only  1  of  which  proved  i<i  have  an  ulcerative 
leBiun.  In  3  prunounced  vasen  of  malignant  endocarditis  he  obtained  In 
2  ^op/if/lococeiu  pyogfnts  aureiu.  in  1  liiplocoreut  taiieeolaltui.  Kraus  ex- 
amined the  blond  in  7  ca«es,  fiodiog  the  elreplococcus  in  ],  negative  cul- 
tures in  6.  PelruHchky,  examining  the  blood  Irnm  a  wet  cup.  obtained  the 
riTtploporais  aijoi/eari  in  1,  and  a  negative  reitutt  iu  the  other,  of  2  cases. 
Kuhoau  hud  »nl.v  I  positive  result  {staphylococrut  pyogentt  a«rfu»)  jn  12 
cases  examined,  Cohn  in  2  scute  cane*  found  in  1  both  ttrf.plororciiA  pyo- 
9<nM  and  alaphifhcoceun  'luiriii,  and  in  the  ather  flaphylocorcuK  aurcut  alone, 
while  in  2  chronic  cases  the  cultures  were  negative.  Jiinies  and  Tultle 
obtained  positive  cultures  in  3  of  4  fatal  cases,  once  Bnding  the  rft/jtocooeaa 
lanreolntut.  White  obtained  negative  results  in  2  cases  three  to  four  days 
before  destb,  but  iaoJattd  tiaphr/lococcii*  pyogtin  aurmi  from  both  just  before 
death.  The  writer,  using  5  to  ID  c.c.  of  blood  drawn  from  the  median  basilic 
vein,  obtained  pure  cultures  of  tireptocoecus  pijngenen  in  2  typical  cases  of 
malignant  endnuurdltis  These  patients  gave  uo  history  of  cardiac  disease 
until  the  development  of  a  septic  febrile  process,  which  continued  without 
interminsion  for  one  to  six  inonthn,  and  until  death.  In  4  cases  of  chronic 
ulcerative  endocarditis  ending  wiih  septic  fever  cultures  of  the  blood  were 
negative. 

Gonorrheal  Endocarditis.  The  gonooocens  has  been  obtained 
in  pui%  ciillure  from  the  circulating  blood  of  cases  of  endocarditis 
by  Thayer  and  Blnroer,  and  Thayer  and  Lazear,  and  Halle.  In  all 
oases  the  bhiod  was  extremely  anemic,  red  cells  under  2,000,000, 
while  the  leucocytosis  was  slight,  12,000  to  14,000  in  one  case,  and 
8500  to  18,000  in  the  others.     Many  cases  of  gonorrheal  septicemia 
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coUecltKi  liy  Uieae  authors  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  this 
germ  is  prohably  connected  with  endocardia!  lesions. 

Colunibini  also  obtained  the  gonncocciis  in  cuHurcs  of  the  circu- 
lating blood  in  a  case  of  gonorrheal  sopticemia  with  endocanlilis, 
and  demonstrated  its  identity  and  pathogenic  qualities  in  the  hurnun 
urethra. 

McCulluni  and  HaHtings  report  a  case  of  acute  rndocartlttis  from 
whi'Ii  they  obtained  from  the  circulating  hlooii  oulliire*  of  u  siinn.*- 
wbat  ptHiuiiar  wk-cus  re.-wmltling  Mi-eiilfH'fuTm  fiii<i'ji'nrn. 

Significance  of  the  Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Blood  in  Endo- 
carditis. I.  A  positive  resnit  when  obluined  inuh-r  pro[K-r  [in-(«ti- 
tions,  and  long  enough  before  death  to  avoid  anti'mortcm  Mnvimtary 
iufectiouH,  places  beyond  doubt  the  infectious  nature  of  the  protXiSH. 

2.  A  negative  result  does  not  indicate  liiat  the  vegetations  do  not 
contain  bnnteria  in  their  sulistance  or  on  their  surfat«.  A  large 
number  of  negative  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  blood  hiive 
been  recorded  in  cases  showing,  po»tmorlvm,  various  l>aeteria  in  and 
on  the  inflamed  heart  valves. 

From  perdonal  experience  nf  miHterate  extent  the  writer  hu  drairn  the 
impresHina  that  wheu  maligaitnl  enducanlillB  follows  the  tjpe  of  pure  Mpli- 
ceiiii&  with  ctirdiac  Hyrn|iti>Dii  in  the  backi^round,  bacteriological  examlnauon 
of  the  iilood  U  usuitily  positive,  but  when  cardiac  avmptonis  are  or  have  been 
prominent,  bBclerio1u);icBl  examioitiim  of  the  blood  is  usuallf  negative. 

Oongrenital  Heart  Disease.  The  pronounced  cyanows  from  which 
nioal  of  tliese  patients  suffer  K'uds  to  extreme  degrees:  of  wmoeutn- 
tion  of  the  bloral,  as  tlie  following  cases  will  show: 


tulhnr. 


KtJci 


l.eac«7ls.    HM.      IMTUJ. 


^  Chat 


Krchl 

V«i)u(sii  .    S.B(»,0«) 

Buiiliola^t  ,    9M0.a» 

S.(70.W1 
oibton  .       .    ii.7w),ooo 

t^nntflliwl .    s.iin.oao 

TaenlMeo IMOJOCD 

CalM       ...  ....  t.m.iou 

Townsend  has  recently  reported  thirteen  casi's  in  whti^h  the  nd 
cells  varied  between  hfiiHi^im  and  11,800,000. 

DISEASES  or  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  existence  of  marked  Iiydreinia  in  cases  of  nephritis  was 
demonstrated  in  several  earlit'r  studies  of  the  chemistry  of  the  hlmtd 
(cited  by  Gornp-Besance),  but  Schmidt's  analyses  first  clearly  showed 
the  more  exact  nature  of  this  hydremia. 

In  three  paileota  with  albuffiinoug  urine  and  marked  edema,  be  found  coo- 
■Iderable  Iom  Iq  ipeci&c  gravitr  ot  the  whole  Iilood  (1.043  u  l.U^l),  and  of  tbe 
Mrum  (t.018ta  1.024),  while  tbe  red  cells  remained  nearly  normal  In  gravity 
{I.0>t1 1«  1.084).  but  were  much  reduced  in  bulk  (:t4. 2  from -14.9  per  cent.).  Tbae 
change*  were  believed  U>  reault  largely  from  the  Una  of  nlbumms  of  tbe  aerum, 
while  tbe  Hb  of  the  red  celU  and  tbe  aalti  of  the  plasma  were  bat  illgtttly 
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affected.  Scherer'a  analyges  in  Bix  cues  demoDstrated  a  decrease  in  Lhe  aolids 
of  the  whole  blond,  and  a  loas  of  6  per  cent,  of  lhe  albumins,  alihoiigb  the 
fibrin  was  gomciinies  increatied.  The  red  cells  were  reduced,  but  tbeir  dry 
residue  relatively  increased.  Although  the  serum  was  very  watery,  the  dry  res- 
idue averaging  6,9  per  cent,,  the  aalls  of  the  serum  were  increased.  VerV  low 
gravity  of  the  «erura,  1.019  to  1.0l£3,  was  aUo  noted  by  Becquerel  and  Rudie 


From  numerouH  other  analyses  by  Frerichs,  Gorup-BessDez,  Uinterberger, 
and  others,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  eompoailinn  0/  the  blood  variet  coa*ide>-a- 
blij  ill  different  tlagen  of  the  iHiemr,  and  later  studies  have  shown  that  the  two 
main  clinical  and  pathological  typL>x  of  the  disease,  Ibe  chronic  exudative  and 
lhe  chronic  productive  without  eiudation,  are  attended  with  distinct  changes 
in  ilie  blood. 

Ohronic  Exudative  (Parenchymatous)  Nephritis.  The  albn- 
miauria  and  edema  of  this  grotip  uf  cases  are  as.-;ociated  with  well- 
marked  anemia,  which,  hutvever,  is  subject  to  great  varialiotis  an 
accotutt  of  the  intermittent  course  of  tbc  disease  and  of  the  frequent 
distnrhiug  effects  of  treatment. 

The  usnal  condition  of  the  blood  is  one  of  moderate  ohlorollc 
anemia.  The  majority  of  <aisesshow  ijetwecu  3,000,000  and  5,0011.001) 
red  cells  and  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  Hb.  The  re|>orted  seriea  of 
cases  in  the  literature  show  wide  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood.  Conaiderable  polycythemia  is  not  infrequently  encountered. 
Leichtenstern  and  Sorensea  found  little  reduction  of  Hb  and  an 
average  of  4,740,000  red  cells,  while  Laathe  and  Reinert'  found  a 
low  Hb  percentage  with  slight  loss  of  cells.  These  change."  represent 
the  condition  moat  commonly  found.  Cases  with  less  than  2,000,000 
cells  are  reported  by  Grawitz,  Sadler,  Cabol,  and  are  not  rare.  In 
thexe  and  occasionallv  in  other  cases  the  writer  has  sometimes  found 
a  high  or  iucrcosed  Hb-index,  and  at  autopsies  in  cases  of  pernictons 
anemia  has  several  times  found  the  legions  of  chronic  productive 
nephritis  with  e.'tudation. 

These  variations  are  well  illustrated  by  Cabot's  synopsis  of  thirly- 
tive  cases  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital : 


i.aou,(i(io  10  s.ooo.aoa 


The  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  uf  the  variations  of  the  anemia 
in  chronic  nephritis  is  met  with  difliculties,  and  numerous  factors 
must  be  considered.  Polycythemia  results  from  cyanosis,  disturbance 
of  circulation,  and  rapid  transudations,  and  each  of  these  conditions 
may  and  frequently  does  obscure  pronounced  anemia.  An  astonish- 
ing degree  of  pallor  of  the  face  may  thus  be  found  with  0,000,000 
red  cells  and  100  per  cent,  of  Hb.  The  progressive  anemia  of  the 
average  case  is  clearly  referable  to  the  loss  of  albumins  of  the  serum 
and  general  malontritiou.  Yet  the  real  advance  of  the  anemia  is 
often  disturljed  by  the  intermittent  losses  of  albumin  and  attacks  of 
edema.  While  Benczur  and  Czatary,  and  v.  Jaksch'  believe  that 
the  hydremia  is  not  proportionate  to  the  edema,  yet  Bogdauow,  and 
Stintzing  and  Gnmprecht  have  shown  a  positive  connection  between 
hydremia  and  edema,  and  have  noted  an  improvement  in  the  blood 
following  improvement  in  general  symptoms. 
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The  relatively  higli  Hb-Itidex  U  apparenlly  the  natural  result  of 
a  loes  of  albumin  whicli  afTiK'ts  jtriiicipully  the  aerum.  The  gms'ity 
of  the  rc<I  cells  ha^  beea  fmmd  uiiifurmly  high  by  most  analj'sts  «Dcc 
the  time  of  Sulienr. 

Grave  or  jtt-nuciiiim  aueiniu  develops  in  a  small  propurlioi)  uf  cue* 
of  chronic  parenchymaloiid  nephritis,  and  appeani  at  times  Ui  reitult 
directly  from  nephritis.  It  must  be  referre<j  to  the  re|K'ale<l  lowfs 
of  albumin  from  the  blood  and  to  the  )^nenil  disturlninoe  of  nutri- 
tion, hut  it  is  probable  that  the  very  severe  grades  of  anemia  result 
from  the  combine"!  effects  of  lesions  in  several  viscera,  including 
chronic  gastritis,  cirrhosis  of  liver,  arteriosclerosis,  etc. 

OhemiBtTT.  Chemical  analysis  gives  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
changes  id  the  blood  in  nephritis.  The  sgieciHc  gravity  is  regularly 
reduced,  Peipcr'  found  a  gravity  of  1.02*i  in  a  very  auemio  chilti, 
but  after  marlced  improvemeut  four  weeks  later  the  gravity  was 
1.055,  Similar  variations,  usually  between  these  limits  nre  reported 
by  various  observers,  Tlie  changes  in  the  sernm  demonstrated  by 
the  older  observers  have  been  verified  by  many  later  studies.  The 
gravity  of  the  serum  is  mucli  reduced  (as  low  as  1.III3,  Bostock), 
and  its  volume  remains  high.  While  considerable  relation  has  been 
found  to  exist  between  the  changes  in  the  bloud  and  the  albuminuria 
and  edema  (Stintiting,  (iumpreclit,  Bogdanow),  the  immedinic  effects 
of  transudates  and  albuminuria  are  not  always  evident  (v.  Jaksch). 
Hammarschlag,  who  found  the  gravity  of  the  serura  between  1.018 
and  1.030,  concluded  that  rjnnit  hm  more  effect  upon  the  ffrarilt/  of 
the  ttram  than  litu  aHmininuria  ;  and  that  when  edema  U  ahBent  (h» 
gravity  of  the  serum  U  usiutUt/  altoul  uormai. 

The  leucoryteg  in  chronic  nephritis  are  usually  normal  or  subnormal 
in  number.  Cabot  found  no  leui.-ocylosis  in  thirty-one  of  forty 
um'lassilied  obsba,  while  in  fourteen  of  nineteen  uremic  eases  lliere 
was  leucooytosis,  reaching  44,000  in  one  eclamptic  patient.  Ollior 
reports  show  similar  variations,  and  it  is  evident  thai  the  Itehavior 
iif  the  leucocytes  in  chronic  ncjihritis  de|K'nds  iipuu  accidoiiial  con- 
ditions and  complications. 

Chronic  loterstitial  Nephritis.  (Contracted  Kidney.)  The 
absence  of  edema  and  marked  albuminuria  in  cases  of  chronic  nrpli- 
rilis  without  e^tiidation  allows  the  blood  lo  remain  praclically  normal, 
at  least  during  the  latent  progress  of  the  disease.  Many  patients 
are  carried  off  by  acute  uremia  and  other  terminations  of  interstitial 
nephritis  before  the  blond  is  markedly  ultcn>d,  If  at  iiny  time  in 
tli'.<  pr>isri'.-4S  of  the  disease  there  are  exacerbations  marked  by  exuda- 
tion, albuminuria,  nnd  e<iemn  the  blood  suffers  for  a  time  as  in 
chronic  nephritis  of  mure  dislinetiv  exudative  type.  After  tb« 
i'xuduti%'o  purintl  the  blood  is  partially  restored,  but  a  certain  grade 
of  chlorotic  anemia  is  apt  to  persist. 

That  ctifQiiiG  neplirili*  may  run  iu  course  wiihoui  KiviDg  notable  chaai;:«* 
in  thp  bltxHl.  rir,  indri'tl,  any  other  prnnoiinced  lymplom*.  i«  n  well->tIeHM 
Uct.  ur  which  the  wrilrr  bw  NOrn  at  autopsy  kI  least  one  insuocn.  Tbia 
iiubj<K.-t  wuan  nble-bixJied  policemkn,  dying  of  ii (Mite  cuhtls,  wbute  kldDef* 
were  nbruDlien  to  so  «stretite  degree.  The  blood  ami  uriue  wer«  normal 
•hortly  before  deith. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  very  severe  grades  of  iineiuiu,  usually  of  niiero- 
ftoytictype,  are  sometimes  associated  wilh  clironic  diffuse  uephritie 
I  vithoiit  exudation.     Some  of  these  casea  are  partly  referable  to  lead 

fDisoning,  whioh  has  initiate*)  the  renal  lesion  and  damaged  the 
lood.  In  others  there  is  advanced  arteriosclerosis  with  frequent 
I  hemorrhages  from  the  rose,  kidneys,  or  other  rq^ions.  In  still 
1  others  no  reasonable  explanation  of  the  anemia  is  to  be  foniid. 

GrawiU  recngnizea  two  stages  in  thin  (liHeaae  :  one  in  which  tlie  heart  and 
circulatioD  and  the  blood  are  normal ;  and  a  tet'oiid  in  which  conipenBation 
fails  in  the  hypertrophied  heart,  and  the  blood  suffers  the  same  cbaoges  as  in 
on  com  pen  sated  valvular  disease.  The  importance  of  the  coDdition  of  the 
heart  in  determining  the  blood  changes  in  nephritis  in  very  great  and  baa 
already  been  coDsidered  in  the  referenceii  to  edema  and  cyanogis  but  failure  of 
the  left  ventricle  with  feeble  pulse  is  more  common  with  the  large  white  than 
with  the  small  contracted  kidneys.  The  writer  is,  therefore,  unable  to  recog- 
nize the  above  stages  in  the  course  of  the  contracted  kidney,  finding  tbem 
more  evident  in  the  canes  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  eiudaiion,  and  in 
patients  with  albuminuria  and  edema. 

Acute  Nepliritis,  The  changes  in  the  blood  in  acute  nephritis 
with  albumiuurla  and  edema  resemble  those  of  the  same  type  of 
chronic  nephritis.  Peiper  found  no  diminution  .in  specific  gravity 
in  an  acute  case.  Laatihe  and  Bogdiinow  observed  more  rapid, 
severe,  and  more  variable  changes  in  the  acute  than  in  the  chronic 
oases,  while  v.  Jaksch  concludeti  that  iu  both  forms  the  changes 
■were  about  equally  variable.  Hayera  found  no  considerable  loss  of 
red  cells  except  in  hemorrhagic  cases.  Many  other  isolated  reports 
show  all  but  the  very  severe  grades  of  anemia  developing  within  a 
few  weeks,  sometimes  very  rapidly. 

Leucocytosia  (maximum,  22,000)  has  been  observed  in  a  consid- 

ible  proportion  of  L-ases  by  Hayem,  Sadler,  and  Cabot,  the  latter 

Rutbor  referring  the  persistent  increase  to  loss  of  blood  by  the  kidney. 

None  of  these  observers  has  attempted  to  connect  the  behavior  of  the 
leucocytes  with  the  character  of  the  lesion  in  the  kidneys.  It  would  seem 
that  the  productive  inflammation  could  run  a  fatal  course  without  leucocytoais, 
that  simple  acute  eiudntlve  nephritis  might  be  accompanied  by  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  white  cells,  and  that  acute  idiopathic  or  secondary  purulent  nephritis 
must  nearly  always  be  accompanied  by  marked  leucocytosis.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  reports  at  hand  on  which  to  base  these  conclusions.  Profuse 
hemorrhage,  uremic  attackn,  and  complicating  infections  may  be  responsible 
for  occasional  leucocytosis,  but  Sadler's  negative  cases  show  that  much  albu- 
min, many  granular  casta,  and  blood  cells  may  be  present  in  the  urine  when 
the  leucocytes  in  the  btood  are  not  increased. 

Uremia.  Chemiatry,  Very  numerous  chemical  analyses  of  the 
blood  in  uremia  have  failed  as  yet  to  demonstrate  the  true  nature  of 
this  intoxication.  Urea  in  the  blood  was  believed  by  Frerichs  to 
be  the  particular  toxic  agent  in  uremia,  and  although  this  principle 
has  been  demonstrated  in  abnormal  quantities  in  the  blood  of  uremic 
corns  by  Splegelberg,  Hoppe-Seyler,  Bartels,  and  others,  it  was 
showQ  by  Landois  that  intravenous  injections  or  local  applications  to 
the  medulla  of  large  quantities  of  urea  exert  no  toxic  influence. 
^J^either  has  its  derivative,  ammoDJum  carbonate,  been  found  in  the 
~,  nor  shown  to  exert  a  toxic  influence  on  the  nervous  aystem 
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(Kiiliue,  Straiicli).  Kreatinin,  believed  by  Schottin  and  Perla  lo 
be  the  active  ageut,  has  likewise  been  set  aaide,  allhougli  ibis  sub- 
stance is  increased  in  tbe  blood  of  uremic  subjects.  PaTASKiru  baa 
been  found  in  considerable  excess  in  the  blood  by  Felti  and  Kilter, 
and  by  Astaschewsky,  who  regard  uremia  as  a  form  of  [wtaasium 
poisoning.  Allboiigh  Sneyerw  and  Horbaczewsky  failed  to  find  an 
excess  of  potash  salts  in  eclanipiio  and  uremic  subjects,  thia  Iheorj- 
has  received  more  recent  supiwrt  from  BouchanI,  Iloger,  Kovighi, 
and  others,  who  offer  evidentte  to  show  that  potaasitim  is  one  of 
several  poisonous  substances  which  accumulate  in  the  blood  in  uremia. 
Limbeck  baa  shown,  however,  that  while  an  exoesH  of  potash  can  be 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  uremic  dogs,  he  oould  get  no  such  excew 
if  the  blood  wivs  examined  before  death. 

Diminished  alkalescencf:  wa.s  first  noled  iu  uremic  blood  by 
V.  Jakftcli,'  and  xubseauently  by  Peiper,*  Humpf,  Mya  and  Taa- 
sinari.  Limbeck,  and  nltiers,  wbu  have  shown  that  the  alkaleecence 
diminishes  greatly  on  the  approach  of  uremic  symptoms.  Branden- 
bui^  fuiiuJ  the  alkali-tension  grenily  diminished  in  uremia.  The 
attempt  to  eslabltsh  this  theory  of  acid  inloxiivtion  has.  however, 
not  been  stiGceHsful.  Although  uric  acid  may  be  iu  excess  in  uremia, 
it  is  also  quite  as  much  increased  in  many  other  conditions.  Fatly 
acids  and  phosphoric  acids  were  nut  found  in  excess  by  Limbe<k, 
who,  indeed,  was  unable  to  demonstrate  a  deficiency  of  CO,  in  all 
cases  of  experimental  uremia.  Diminished  alkalescence  appears 
more  probably  to  be  only  a  secondary  tnindition  of  the  bloixl  in 
uremia. 

The  presenl  tenilcnci/  is  to  regard  the  uremic  seizure  as  the  reaolt 
of  toxic  action  of  a  variety  of  nitrogenous  metabolic  products  wbicb 
arc  supposed  to  be  retainetl  in  the  system  or  at  times  thrown  off  in 
excess  in  the  urine.  Bouchard  and  others  have  isolated  from  the 
urine  a  variety  of  toxic  principles,  including  pt^mainsand  nrutoxins, 
some  of  which  produce  convulsions;  others  are  narcotic,  while  still 
others  lower  temperature,  contract  the  pupil,  or  produce  nnlivation. 
Although  ihe  actual  existence  of  these  principles  has  iieen  denied 
(Sladtbagen),  and  the  urine  has  not  always  been  found  so  toxic  as 
Bouchard  claims  it  to  be  (Fleischer),  the  autotoxic  theory  is  giiior- 
ally  regarded  as  approaching  must  marly  to  the  true  explnnHtion  of 
uremia.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  it  consists  in  tlie  fact  ibat 
uremic  attacks  frequently  arise  at  periwls  when  the  cxcrctioa  of 
urine  is  much  improved. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


MALIGNANT  TUMORS. 


OAACINOMA. 

Tbe  impressiou  obtaineil  by  iudividiial  obBcrvers  of  the  effect  of 
carciDODia  upoii  the  blood  has  largely  depended  upou  tbe  class  of 
cases  encountered. 

In  active  hospital  wards  the  cases  are  usually  advanced,  cachexia 
is  distinct,  and  routine  examination  of  the  blood  shows,  as  a  rule, 
marked  reduction  of  red  cells,  low  Hb-index,  and  moderate  biit  dis- 
tinct leucocytOHs.  In  disi>ensariea  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
are  encountered,  cachexia  and  palpable  tumors  are  not  always  noted, 
many  tentative  diagnoses  stand  with  positive  cases,  aud  the  blood 
veiT  often  fails  to  show  any  pronounced  alteration. 

In  a  considerable  group  of  cascii  tbe  progre^ts  of  the  uaual  anemia 
is  interruptfid,  hotvever,  for  unknown  reasons,  and  while  the  {>atieat 
emaciates,  the  blood  appears  to  maintain  its  standard.  Harapein, 
Neubert,  Dehio,  and  otners,  therefore,  speak  of  an  anemic  and  a 
marantic  type  of  carcinoma.  Neubert's  cases,  live  esophageal  and 
four  gastric,  were  especially  adapted  to  illustrate  the  differences,  but 
both  types  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  other  forms  of  the  disease — 
e.  g.,  cancer  of  uterus. 

Many  careful  ittudlea  have  uhown  thai  in  the  earlier  recognizable 
atages  of  the  disease,  and  in  somewhat  more  advanced  phases  of  visible 
growths,  the  blood  remains  practically  normal.  Few  published  series, 
however,  show  so  lai^  a  proportion  of  cases  with  red  cells  above 
4,000,000  aa  does  Cabot's,  in  which  thirty-four  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  carcinoma  of  stomach  gave  over  4,000,000  and 
twenty-five  over  5,000,000  red  cells.  Yet  this  series  may  well  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  carcinoma  commonly  exists  in  otherwise 
healthy  subjects,  and  for  a  time  fails  to  reduce  the  number  of  red 
cells.  The  signilicance  of  a  normal  red-cell  count  is,  of  course, 
limited  by  the  met  that  in  mauy  situations  the  growth  tends  to  retard 
the  ingestion  and  absorption  of  fluids  and  thus  to  concentrate  the 
blootl.  Yet  in  some  instances  the  malignant  growth,  like  tubercu- 
losis, apiiears  to  exert  some  obscure  comxntrating  influence  on  the 
blood,  and  even  at  death,  although  the  body  is  emaciated,  the  blood 
may  be  unusually  deep  red. 

Osterapey  found  rj.OOlt.OOO  red  cells  and  98  per  ceiil.  of  Sb  three  moaths 
&fler  the  8](m))U)iiis  of  a  gastric  cancer  were  developed,  while  la  a  patient  who 
had  Iwt  one  hundred  poiinda  in  weight  withiu  ii  year  from  gastric  cnucer  he 
found  4,544,000  red  cella  and  82  per  cent,  of  Hb.  Price-Jonea  reports  a  case 
of  long-atandiDg  cancer  of  the  breast  with  exteosive  general  metaataiee  in 
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which  the  blood  al  death  showed  6,960.000  rt-d  cellu  »ad  93  |.er  wnl.  Ub.  Kur 
one  month  before  death  there  wa»  a  progreesive  increase  in  the  number  of  red 
cells.  The  patient  took  very  Hitle  nourish  me  at.  Of  114  ciiwii  of  inMtric 
cftticer  Cabot  reports  over  5,000.000  red  cells  in  35,  and  ov«r  i>,0OO,O()O  in  4. 
La«cbe,  who  noled  the  same  apparent  iinmunil;  of  the  blood  a^inet  the 
""■ '     >■     >!      ---■-  icluded  that  there  is  an  indlviHual 

Jt  is,  nevertliflens,  true  that  in  the  mnjoriiy  of  cqrcinomata  thf  Srtl 
appearance  of  oaakexia  is  accompanied  by  a  con-eapondiny  oligoejf- 
themia.  Caucers  of  the  atoiuach  are  among  the  more  active  in  mliio- 
ing  rod  oells,  and  some  of  tliero,  even  while  remaining  «f  small  aJze, 
lead  to  the  changes  of  pernicious  anemia.  Grawitz  connted  only 
■500,000  red  (lells  in  one  extreme  case  of  gastric  cancer.  Of  com- 
pticatioDS,  hemorrhage  and  ulceration  usually  affect  the  red  crlU 
promptly.  Rapid  growth  and  numerous  mctastiised  also  have  a 
similar  tendency,  but  prolwiljly  less  marked. 

Morphologically,  the  red  cells  in  carcinoma,  white  presenting  (he 
usual  degenerative  changes  of  secondary  anemia,  do  uot  show  iiny 
special  pecnliaritiea.  The  usual  change  are  those  of  well-mark<.<([ 
oKlorotic  anemia  with  considerahle  deficiency  of  Hb,  but  with 
moderate  changes  in  size  and  shape.  Grawitz  found  grannlar  <U'jren- 
eration  of  many  cells  in  ten  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  esopha- 
gus, but  none  in  two  cases  of  uterine  cancer.  The  writer  finds  that 
in  those  oftsea  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  blood  suggests  perni- 
cious anemia  the  deficiency  of  Hb,  even  in  the  majority  of  meg«It>- 
cytes,  is  nearly  always  quite  distinct. 


this  fact,  finding  the  Hh-index  in 
tbese  cases  to  be  •luiteas  hin  a«  in  chlorosis,  tn  a  case  of  Dalnnd'a,  Iha 
hematocrit  gave  ratber  fewer  red  cells  than  the  hematocyiometer,  but  in  pet- 
iiicious  anemia  the  volume  of  the  red  cell*  is  usually  much  aboT«  ndnail 
(cf.  Moraczewsky). 

Nucleated  red  cells  are  commonly  secu  when  the  anemia  is  aovere, 
and  in  some  cases  of  (gastric  cancer  they  may  be  extremely  ubuudunt. 
Usually  these  cells  arc  of  normal  size,  but  megnloblasts  appear  in 
the  severest  oases.  It  has  been  su^^esteil  that  the  predilectiou  for 
the  bone-marrow  as  the  seat  of  metastases  is  resjwnsihle  for  the  larye 
number  of  uucleated  reil  oclls  seen  with  many  advanced  caAiiuomata 
(Kpstein).  They  are  frequently  seen,  however,  in  the  early  stages 
of  tlic  growth  and  when  anemia  is  slight.  Cabot  found  them  in 
four-fiflhrt  of  all  the  severe  cases,  i^chreilxrr  when  tlie  Hb  was 
mirrual,  and  Price-Jonifl  when  the  red  cells  numlwrwl  f},390,000. 

The  hemoglobin  usually  begins  to  suffer  before  the  red  cells,  and 
heuoe  the  Ivpu  of  anemia  seen  in  the  great  majority  of  early  cases 
resembles  chlorosis.  Fully  normal  Hb  ap|)eurs  to  Ik  a  gou<I  negstivo 
indication  against  carciuoma  at  any  stage.  In  internal  viscuml  car- 
cinoma this  rule  is  almost  invariable.  There  are,  however,  rvports 
of  90  to  100  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  cases  with  increased  nnmljere  of  ml 
cells,  and  the  loss  is  doubtless  slight  during  the  early  stages  of  moAt 
cases.  Id  carcinoma  of  the  breast  there  is  often  no  sign  of  onemni. 
Usually  H  malignant  epithelial  tumor  rather  promptly  reduces  tfas 
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Hb,  80  that  during  l!ie  greater  part  of  its  progress  the  Hb  ia  below 
75  per  cent.  From  a  pompariaon  of  reBiills  reported  by  various 
observers  on  about  thrie  hundred  oases  it  appears  that  the  averages 
encountered  in  routine  ex(>erience  are  Hl>  otJ  ]>er  cent.,  red  cells 
8,700,000.  In  Eierfreund's  and  Reinbach's  series  of  fifty-seven 
surgical  cases  the  Hb  varied  lietween  18  and  80  per  cent.,  while  few 
roistered  over  70  per  cent.,  and  in  comparison  with  benign  tumors 
the  Hb  in  cancer  was  distinctly  lower.  After  operation  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hb  required  about  a  week  longer  with  malignant  than 
with  benigu  tumors,  and  the  restoration  was  never  quite  complete. 
With  internal  visceral  oarciDoraata  the  Hb  has  usually  been  found 
even  lower,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  usually 
depending  on  the  site  of  the  tumor. 

A  rather  iinirnrmly  Inw  percentage  of  Hbin  visceral  ciircinoiniita  wasfoUDd 
by  Litker,  EichhnrHt,  Huberlin,  Laacfae,  Dehio,  LRichten^-tern,  Moraczensky, 
and  Slrausa  and  R()hns(6in  (40  per  cent.),  wb'le  Sailer's  and  Taylor's  series  of 
twenty-one  cases  gave  tbe  unuaually  low  Average  of  25  per  cent.  Oaterapev'i 
Hnd  Cabot's  cases  were  somewhat  higher,  often  approachini;  the  normal.  Ytt 
Habfr/iii  eoneladeil  that  in  ulenoeU  of  Ihe  pylurai  oanar  i>  etmlraindiaittd  if  the 
Hb  it  over  60  per  eeiU  In  cases  followed  lur  considerable  periods,  an  by  Price- 
Jones,  the  Ub  in  aome  remained  stationary,  in  otbers  it  declined,  nbile  in  a 
single  case  (ovarian  carcinoma)  it  remained  normal  for  six  months. 

The  Hb-index  is  usually  low.  In  some  cascH  it  has  approached 
that  of  chlorosis,  and  although  it  is  usually  somewhat  higher  carci- 
noma offers  a  closer  resemblance  to  chlorosis  in  this  respect  than 
almost  any  other  cause  of  secondary  auemia.  As  liie  disease  pro- 
gresses the  anemia  itself  becomes  more  severe,  and  when  chronic 
cachexia  has  lieen  long  established  the  blood  shows  the  characters  of 
secondary  pernicious  anemia,  with  variations  in  the  size  of  the  cells 
and  increasing  Hb-iudes.  Yet  with  rare  exceptions  the  relatively 
great  loss  of  Hb  remains  characteristic, 
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Special  Factors  in  tbe  Anemia  of  Carcinoma.  The  special  con- 
ditions leading  to  severe  anemia  are  numerous,  and  some  are  obscure. 
A  previous  condition  of  anemia  may  exist  before  the  development  of 
the  cancer,  as  when  a  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach  becomes  malignant. 
The  course  of  the  blood  changes  in  many  cases  strongly  inaicatea 
that  the  previous  condition  of  Ihe  palicnt  and  the  general  constitu- 
tion are  very  prominent  factors  in  the  anemia  of  carcinoma.  Hemor- 
rluu/e  and  vlceraiion  are  among  the  frequent  complications  recogulzed 
as  rapidly  tra|)overishiug  the  blood,  but  occasional  escape  from  their 
Datural  effect*  has  been  recorded.  The  sUr  nf  the  tumor  may  be  such 
as  to  interfere  with  nutrition,  as  do  some  gastric  carcinomata. 
Jiapidli/ forming  and  numerous  metaslaie^  are  usually  associated  with 
severe  and  progressive  anemia,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
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iWia  rule,  some  (emaciated  pubjtKrts  showing  a  tendency  to  oorKt'iitra- 
tion  of  tlie  blood.  In  two  cases  with  extensive  bone  metaslaais  the 
writer  found  only  moderate  anemia  and  but  few  nucleated  red  celU. 
The  histological  character  of  the  tumor  appears  to  have  nu  relation 
to  the  anemia  except  in  so  far  as  tlie  structural  tyiw  favors  hemor- 
rlin(!;e  or  ulceration.  The  chronic  loxt^nia  of  carcinoma  may  ap|»r- 
ently  affect  the  blood  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Muller  offers  cvidenoe 
to  show  that  the  blood  oE  cancerous  patients  contains  toxic  principles 
which  destroy  albumins  and  diminish  alkalescence.  Grawitz  injeuml 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  a  cancerous  tumor  into  rabbits,  and,  lindin^ 
a  considerable  loss  of  gravity  and  dry  residue,  concluded  that  the 
toxins  of  carcinoma  tend  to  dilute  the  blood  by  inducing  excessive 
flow  of  lymph. 

Maragliano  has  demonstrated  an  increaseil  (flfil>ulieidal  tuHtUy  of 
the  nenim  in  carcinoma. 

The  LeucocTtes.  Leucocytosis  in  carcinoma  was  very  early  rect^ 
nized  as  a  freijuent  condition,  having  l)een  observed  jjoatmortctn  by 
Amlral,  in  1823,  and  in  the  living  blood  by  Luoke  and  by  Virobow 
about  1867.  The  white  cells  were  long  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
the  tumor,  an  ernir  which  was  slowly  relinquishefl  when  leucocyteB 
were  submitted  to  more  careful  olaasiti cation  by  Schultze. 

That  the  carcinomatous  process  has  in  itself  any  capacity  to  draw 
leucocytes  to  the  blooil  may  still  be  doubled,  allhoiign  the  ed(^  of 
the  tumor  are  always  inflamed  and  adjacent  lymph  nodes  invariably 
show  iuflammatory  hy))erplnsia  before  metastasis.  In  tumors  of 
ordinary  size  and  character  this  inflammatory  process  is  nsually  loo 
limited  to  affect  the  leucocytes,  but  with  very  large  growths^  aa  in 
the  liver,  lung,  uterus,  etc.,  the  frequency  of  leucocytosis  without 
oom plications  indicates  that  a  large,  actively  growing  tumor,  merely 
tlirough  its  local  irritation,  may  induce  leucocytosis.  Thus  Hayero 
saw  a  leucocytosis  of  21,700  disappear  after  the  removal  of  a  «»-ir- 
rhiis  of  the  breast,  only  to  return  again  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
tumor.  Hayem  believes  that  recurrences  may  be  predicted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  gradually  increasiug  leucocytosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  advanced  cachexia  may  exist  with  bypoleucocytosis  (Sailer, 
Taylor,  Strauss  and  Rohnstein).  Bapid  growth  is  much  more  effect- 
ive in  raising  the  number  of  leucocytes,  probably  by  exciting  more 
active  local  reaction,  and  by  more  sudden  disturbunoe  of  funolioo  in 
the  part  affected. 

Superficial  nlceration,  or  other  inflammatory  complications,  arc  the 
usual  (•nii'^cH  of  well-marked  leucocytosis  with  carcinoma.  Hemor- 
rhages unually  accompany  ulceration,  and  add  distinctly  to  the  exoeas 
of  leucocytes  commonly  seen  in  bleeding  and  ulcerating  tumors. 

The  type  of  the  tumor  has  a  distinct  relation  to  leucucytoeiis,  which, 
however,  cannot  always  be  traced.  The  cellular  carcinomata  teno 
to  irritate,  ulcerate,  soften,  and  bleed,  while  fibrous  tumors  &n>  of 
slow  growth  and  non-vascular.  The  writer  has  observetl  two  very 
large,  gelatinous  lurcinomata  of  the  {writouenni  without  leucocytosis, 
Tlie  dilTuse  cancers  of  the  stomach  regularly  excite  less  increase  of 
leucocytes  than  lioes  the  adenomatous  tyjK-. 
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The  situation  of  the  tumor  uftou  detcrmlaeB  the  frequency  uf  letico- 
cytosis  from  special  liability  to  ulceration  or  bleeding.  Msny  can- 
cers of  the  stomach  anil  uterus  illustrate  this  rule.  Epithelioma  of 
the  esophagus  rarely  induces  leucocytosis  unless  ihere  is  extreme 
ulceration  and  extension. 

Uniieuallj  high  leucocytoBe 
by  Hayem,  and  in  cases  of  ui 
in  Beveral  cases  of  gastric  cam 

LEUCOCYTOSia  IS  Cancgb  of  the  Bkeast.— Alexander  found  an  iLverage 
of  11,-100  leucocytes,  and  variaiioiis  between  23(i()  anil  21, 7(10,  in  fourteen  cases  of 
■cirrhus.  In  three  cases  of  alveolar  carcinoma  nith  extensive  metaslasiH  tbe 
leucocytes  numbered  10,075,  11,625,  and  12,400.  Hayem  (p.  947)  found  a  dis- 
tinct reduction  of  leucocytes  following  four  operationa  for  scirrbus.  Tbe  chief 
feature  in  the  numerous  counts  of  Pnce-Junes  is  the  variability  of  tbe  leuco- 
cytes in  cancer  of  the  breast. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  leucocytosis  of  carcinoma  is  referable 
largely  to  complications,  and  these  complications  are  such  as  appear 
very  oonstantly  in  rapid  or  advance*!  cases.  These  conclusionB 
accord  with  the  general  experience  that  most  cases  of  well-established 
carcinoma  are  accompanied  by  leucocytosis.  The  great  variety  of 
tliese  complications  render  it  unwise  to  draw  any  narrow  diagnostic 
conclufliona  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  leucocytosis. 

The  T&rietles  of  leucocytes  ia  the  blood  in  carcinoma  are  found  in 
much  the  same  proportions  as  in  other  forms  of  cachectic  leucocy- 
tosis. With  marked  leucocytosis  the  polynuclear  cells  usually  form 
a  high  percentage,  77  to  89  [wr  cent.  (Reinbach) ;  74  to  96  per  cent. 
(Cabol).  Strauss  and  Rohnslein  obtained  an  average  of  1  i)  per  cent, 
of  lymphocytes  in  thirty-five  miscellaneous  cases,  and  these  authors 
believe  that  a  relative  dimiuulion  of  lymphocytes  is  seen  in  the  vast 
majority  of  anemic  cases,  proceeds  uniformly  with  the  disease,  and 
without  reference  to  the  total  number  of  leucocytes.  Yet  in  a  case 
of  the  pernicious  anemic  type  of  gastric  cancer  Sailer  and  Taylor 
reported  45,OuO  leucocytes,  of  which  4'>  per  cent,  were  mononuclear, 
and  these  authors  found  the  large  mononuclear  cells  to  regularly 
exceed  the  small  lymphocytes.  Unusually  high  leucocytosea  have 
been  reported  in  the  anemic  type  of  gastric  cancer  by  several  other 
observers,  some  instances  of  which  apparently  represent  antemortem 
leucocytosis,  while  in  others  the  excess  was  noted  long  before  death. 
Eisenlohr,  Mayer,  and  Lebert  reported  a  ratio  of  1  white  to  50  red 
cells  ;  Potain,  1  to  48  ;  Welch,  1  to  20. 

Braun  has  described  a  case  of  cancer  of  prostate  with  pernicious 
anemia  (],000,(HX)  red  cells,  10,700  leucocytes)  in  which  the  majority 
of  white  cells  were  lymphocytes,  but  a  few  eosinophile  myelocytes 
were  present.  Eosinophiles  usually  persist  in  low  normal  proportions, 
£rom  1.2,  l.o,  to  2  per  cent.  (CalJot,  Sailer,  Taylor,  Reinbach). 

Myelocytes  are  found  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cachectic  cases,  and 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  antemortem  leucocytoses,  when  the  excess  of  various  forms  of 
leucocytes,  with  normoblasts  and  anemic  red  cells,  may  suggest 
leukemia.  Sailer  and  Taylor  found  9.3  per  cent,  of  these  cells  in  a 
iTeiy  anemic   case.     Leucocytes  holding  fragments  of  red  cells  or 
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showitig;  varioiii^  ilegenerative  ciian^es  are  descriljed  by  Httyeni  aiid 
Esc  lie  rich. 

Specific  QraTity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  id  well-estab- 
lished carciuomatous  cachexia  is  remarkably  low.  This  fact  is  illus- 
trate<l  in  DiebaJla's  series,  in  whiuh  cases  of  gastric  cancer  with 
1,500,000  to  2,200,0(.'0  cells  show  the  same  gravity,  1.030  to  1.032, 
as  cases  of  pcraicious  anemia  with  only  500,000  la  1,000,000  oclk 
Peiper  also  found  very  low  gravity  in  four  advanced  cases,  while  the 
lowest  reports  are  those  of  irnrncKewsky,  1.012  and  I.OIH.  While 
Hamniarschlag  obtained  nearly  normal  gravity  for  the  senim  in 
these  eases,  Grawitz,  Straiier,  and  v.  Jaksch  found  ejcoeptionally 
low  percent^es  of  dry  residue  and  albumiu,  indicating  that  iu  unT' 
cinema  the  albumins  of  the  serum  suffer  in  a  peculiar  d^rv«. 
Biernacki  locate<I  the  marked  loss  of  albiimius  principally  in  the 
red  cells,  but  concluded  that  the  iron  is  not  always  markedly  ditnin- 
i-ihe*!. 

Iu  the  less  advau<«it  ca^es  of  carcinoma  the  gravity  of  the  blood 
doen  not  differ  from  that  of  other  setrondary  anemias  (Devoto, 
Schmalt?.,  Scholkoff,  Hammnrschlag,  Slintziog,  Gumprecht). 

The  alkalescence  of  the  blood  has  been  found  oousiderably  dimin- 
ished, m  ill  other  forms  of  necondary  anemia.  Klemperer  and 
v,  Limbeck,  Pei|)er  and  Kumpf,  and  Nloraczewsky,  using  different 
methods,  found  very  low  grades  of  alkalescence  in  advanced  cases. 
Van  Noorden  refers  this  change  to  the  liI>eration  of  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  acetic,  and  oxybutyric  acids,  from  the  destruction  of 
albumins. 

An  excess  of  sugar  was  found  by  Frcund  in  n  series  of  cases,  and 
while  Trinkler  conlirmed  these  results,  Matrai  had  previously  shown 
that  it  is  neither  constant  in  nor  peculiar  to  carcinoma. 

Hemoljrtlc  properties  of  the  blo(Kl  of  (urcinonia  have  bwii  dpraoD- 
strnled  by  various  observers,  Strauss  and  Uohnst«in  found  that  a 
few  injections  of  blood  serum  from  such  cases  kill  rabbits  with  a 
loss  of  2,>'>00,000  red  cells  and  leucocytosis,  maximum  23.200,  aud 
83  per  cent,  of  {Mlyuuclear  t^lls.  Camus  and  I'l^niez  and  others 
have  found  the  siTum  of  mncerous  patients  actively  hemolytic  for 
red  cells  of  healthy  subjects,  while  innocuous  to  the  red  cells  of  th* 
patient.  Bard  and  Milian  have  found  the  hemorrhagic  fluids  com- 
ing from  pleural  and  |)eritoneal  carcinomata  hemolytic  to  normal 
human  red  cells.  Lang  finds  that  the  hemolytic  substance,  while 
reS))onsihle  for  the  anemia,  leads  to  increased  resistance  in  tho 
remaining  ts'lls, 

\  pecnliar  form  of  coma,  dcscril>ed  by  v.  Jaksch'  and  others,  some- 
times  terminates  the  course  of  gastric  cancer,  and  has  been  referred 
by  Senator  to  an  obscure  toxemia  resulting  from  disturbed  metals 
olism.  Herter's  demonstration  of  a  great  exi«ss  of  bases  over  acids, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  in  chronic  gastritis, 
Htrongiy  indicates  that  an  acid  intoxication  exists  in  these  canes,  aa 
in  diab«tio  ooma.     (See  Chronic  Gastritis.) 
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SARCOMA. 


Tbe  early  changes  in  the  blood  in  siircomu  closely  resemble  those 
of  carcinoma,  but  some  comparison  of  details  will  be  of  interest. 

Red  Oelia.  The  usual  variations  in  the  pn^ress  of  anemia  are  to 
be  observed,  including  the  absence  of  oligocytbemia,  or  even  the 
Dreaence  of  polycythemia  in  the  early  stages  (Alexander,  Ileinbach, 
Cabot),  and  very  alow  or  very  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
according  to  the  rate  of  growth  and  character  of  the  complications. 

In  the  cases  recorded  by  Hayem,  Alexander,  Laker,  Limbeck, 
Sadler,  Rieder,  Reiubach,  Bierfreund,  Cabot,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  uniform  difference  in  tbe  grade  of  anemia  from  that  observed 
with  carcinoma,  and  this  conclusion  accords  with  the  writer's  experi- 
ence. Reiubach,  however,  finding  only  four  normal  blood  speci- 
mens in  twenty  cases  of  sarcoma  and  six  among  sixteen  cases  of 
carcinoma,  concluded  that  the  anejnia  of  sarcoma  is  usually  greater 
than  in  carcinoma. 

There  are  also  some  pathological  grounds  on  which  Reinbach's 
conclusions  may  be  supported,  in  the  special  relation  of  sarcomatous 
growths  to  bloodvessels  and  marrow,  their  greater  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage and  degeneration,  imd  their  more  frequent  association  with 
febrile  processes,  leucocytosis,  or  even  leukemia. 

The  lowest  number  of  red  cells  olaerved  appears  to  be  that 
Teoorded  by  Hayem  at  1363,400,  while  Rleder  found  only  fi  per  cent, 
of  Hb  (?)  in  a  dying  subject.  Limbeck  says  that  normal  blood  is 
more  frequently  found  with  early  sarcomata  than  with  early  carci- 
nomala,  while  Reiubach  has  never  seen  in  early  carcinoma  the 
extreme  alterations  of  the  blood  which  he  referred  to  an  early  sar- 
■coma.  Alexander  reports  an  extensive  osteosarcoma  of  sternum  and 
vertebrsB  with  over  6,000,000  red  and  -'12,000  white  cells,  and  in  his 
and  other  series  of  osteosarcoma  the  average  anemia  is  not  extensive. 

In  Cabot's  sixteen  cases  the  average  of  red  cells  was  4,400,000, 
with  extremes  between  2,(500,000  and  (i,200,000. 

Nucleated  red  cells  are  ratlier  less  common  than  in  carcinoma. 
The  changes  of  progrenaiee  perniciorts  anemia  were  present  in  the 
blood  in  ca.ses  of  osteosarcoma  reported  by  Grawilz,  Ehrlich,  Mosler 
and  Gast,  Fede,  and  Hausler. 

Leucocytes.  The  relatively  greater  frequency  and  extent  of  leuco- 
cytosis in  sarcoma  appears  to  be  the  most  striking  difference  in  the 
blood  between  the  two  groups  of  malignant  tumors.  The  great 
majority  of  sarcomata  when  first  observed  have  shown  a  distinct 
leucocytosis,  which,  moreover,  tends  to  persist  and  often  to  increase, 
with  the  advance  of  the  tumor,  until  at  death  the  upper  limits  of 
inflammatory  leucocytosis  are  frequently  reached.  Martin  and  Mat- 
thewson  have  described  leucocytosis  of  this  extreme  type  and  )>ointed 
out  some  of  the  difUculties  in  diagnosis  which  may  result  therefrom. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  recorded  instances  in  which  the  lympho- 
cytosis of  sarcoma  terminated  in  lympbailc  Uukemin.  The  ivriter 
observed  such  a  case  in  1899,  and  others  have  been  reiwrted  by 
Falma,  Sadler,  and  Strauss. 
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Paima'a  and  Sniller's  uuea  were  round-celled  sftrcomau.  In  the  writer'* 
cue  various  parU  of  Che  tumor  aad  ita  metaataset  Bbowe<l  gradations  betw««ii 
round  and  Urge  spindle- eel  ted  Harcoma.  The  recorded  IransfurDiatioDa  of 
EMeudoteulcemia  iuto  leukemia  are  doubtleits  of  limtlar  significance  (Pleiacber. 
Fenzoldt,  t.  Jak»7h,'  W&itphal,  Mosler,  Senixtur). 

The  types  of  lencocytea  show  greater  variety  in  aarootiiii  tlian  in 
rareinuma.  The  niajority  of  leucocytosea  being  of  iiiflaiiiiiuitor}' 
origin,  lui  exi«as  of  polyniielear  cells  is  tlie  rule,  and  even  with  u 
normal  number  the  proportion  of  these  cells  may  be  uxiw^sive. 
Lymphocytosis,  though  not  relatively  frequent  with  8arcomat», 
has  at  times  reached  the  grade  of  lymphatic  leukemia,  as  in  thv  uues 
mentioned.  In  lymphosarcoma,  as  in  pseudoleukemia,  the  lymphtH 
cytes  are  not  usually  excessive,  and  in  many  cases  are  vei>'  snuity. 
Eo^ixoptiiLiA  has  been  regarded  by  Neusser  as  one  of  the  diagnostic 
signs  of  sarcoma  of  Iwne-marrow.  A  marked  and  persistent  excew 
of  these  cells,  48  per  cent.,  was  found  in  one  of  Heinbach's  (■uses  of 
lymphosanroma  complicatetl  by  phthisis,  and  bone  melastastrs  werw 
found  at  autopsy.  Three  other  cases,  without  autopsy,  showed 
from  8  to  12  per  ceut.  of  eosinophiles,  but  these  cells  were  uormul  i» 
most  of  his  cases,  and  absent  in  live. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  in  the  extent  of  lenoocytosis 
observed  in  various  tyiws  of  sarcoma.  In  sixteen  cases  of  isteosar- 
conm  collected  by  Calxit  from  several  authors  the  average  was 
17,000,  in  twelve  lymphusarcomata  20,0lX),  and  in  seven  melanotic 
sarcomata  '2n,  100.  \V  itbout  further  details  than  the  reports  of  tbe^ 
cases  furnish,  the  significance  of  these  data  is  limited.  The  greater 
leucocytosis  of  melanotic  sarcoma  accords  with  it^  recognized  malig- 
nancy, and  some  marked  leucocytosea  observed  by  Alexander  and 
Limbeck  (>5*2,0OO  and  32,000}  in  osteoearcomata  may  perhaps  go 
witli  myeloid  tumors,  which  are  more  malignant  than  the  jicriosteaL 

3fi/ftocffte-»  were  noted  in  Reinbach's  case,  ctted  above,  which  also 
showed  eosinophilia.  Cabot  found  7  per  cent,  of  lai^e  and  small 
myelocytes  in  a  case  of  general  sarcomatosis,  and  an  oc«anioDal 
myelocyte  in  three  other  caries. 
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PART  VI. 
ANIMAL  PARASITES. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

MALARIA. 
I.  TECHNIQUE. 

(a)  The  Examination  of  Fresh  Blood.  By  far  the  readiest 
method  of  determining  the  presence  of  malarial  infection  is  by  the 
examination  of  the  fresh  blood.  For  this  purpose  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  polished  slides  and  cover-glasses  are  the  chief  requisites,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  blood  may  be  secured  by  touching  the  exuded  drop  to 
the  cover-glass,  which  is  immediately  laid  upon  the  slide  and  examiued 
with  a  one-twelfth  immersion  lens.  The  quantity  of  blood  should 
be  small,  and  in  the  resulting  layer  the  red  cells  should  be  separated 
from  each  other.  Besides  the  facility  in  preparation,  this  method 
permits  the  study  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  pigment,  of  ameboid 
motion  of  the  parasite,  of  some  limited  phases  of  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  parasite,  such  as  exflagellation,  and  of  some  artificial 
changes,  such  as  the  escape  of  the  parasite  from  the  cell,  and  occa- 
sionally of  the  formation  of  vacuoles. 

By  mixing  the  blood  with  ascitic  fluid  deeply  tinged  with  methy- 
lene blue,  Celli  and  Guarnieri  secured  excellent  stained  specimens 
of  the  parasite  in  the  fresh  condition.  The  ascitic  fluid  was  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  powdered  methylene  blue  in  the  fluid  and  filter- 
ing. The  blood  was  mixed  with  this  fluid  and  spread  under  a 
cover-glass  in  the  usual  way.  Their  drawings  of  parasites  seen 
ander  these  conditions  appear  to  have  been  the  first  definite  repre- 
sentation of  the  nuclear  body  of  the  malarial  organism.  No  other 
notable  modification  of  the  method  of  examining  malarial  blood  in 
the  fresh  condition  appears  to  have  been  perfected. 
.  Concerning  the  value  and  reliability  of  these  methods  opinions 
are  somewhat  at  variance.  Most  of  the  earlv  study  of  malarial 
blood  was  made  exclusively  by  this  method,  and  it  still  remains,  of 
course,  the  only  method,  permitting  the  minute  study  of  many 
important  changes  in  the  form  of  the  parasite,  of  the  motility  of  the 
pigment,  and  of  some  degenerative  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
exclusive  reliance  on  this  method  appears  to  have  been  responsible 
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fur  mucb  oonfusIoD  regarding  ihe  varieties  of  the  parasite  and  it* 
tainutc  structure,  as  well  as  for  many  erroneouft  interjiretatious  of 
exceptional  or  artificial  cliangeH  in  the  ui^uiani. 

As  a  ready  means  of  diagnosis,  iu  tlie  hands  of  an  exjtert,  th« 
examination  of  fresh  blood  is  all  that  is  reijuired  in  the  average  i^aae, 
and  when  the  parasites  are  moderately  mmieruus  and  when  crmceiits 
are  present,  even  an  inexperienced  observer  ain  hardly  err.  Under 
any  other  oonditious,  except  for  special  piirposen,  reliance  upon  thio 
method  appears  to  the  writer  luadvisuble.  When  the  itarasites  ar« 
scarce,  especially  when  they  are  of  the  small,  uupigmentou  form,  a  pro- 
longed search  through  fresh  blood  has  frequently  proven  n^at!ve, 
in  the  writer's  experience,  although  a  few  minutes  snffleed  for  the 
discovery  of  one  or  more  minute  parasites  in  the  stained  H)>eciiaen. 
Practically,  this  fact  demands  that  a  n^ative  result  with  a  fresh 
specimen  be  invariably  controllei]  by  the  examination,  with  mechani- 
cal sta^^,  of  a  staiueu  specimen.  Moreover,  anyone  who  is  familinr 
with  the  host  of  appearances  in  fresh  blood  simulating  the  malarial 
parasite  must  regard  with  some  suspicion  the  report,  from  anyone 
hut  a  recognized  expert,  of  the  discovery  of  one  or  two  "hyalioe 
bodies."  From  these  coosidemtions  the  writer  would  limit  the  nae 
of  fn>sh  si>eciraens  to  the  study  of  a  few  special  features  of  tnalarial 
panwites,  and  would  urgently  recommend  that  as  a  diagnostic  pro- 
cedure reliance  he  placed  only  upon  ihe  examination  of  dry  specimens 
stiiiued.  j»r('fcrably,  by  Nocht"s  method. 

The  study  of  Oagellate  bodies  may  be  oondiioted  in  fresh  spccimffDS 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  plared.  If  possible,  on  a  warm 
stage.  Mannaberg  alone  claims  to  have  found  the  flagellate  bodies 
ill  considerable  nitmbers  in  the  fresh  human  blood  immediately  after 
sheildiug.  Usually  they  appear  only  after  the  lapse  of  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  they  may  form  in  variable  uumlters  from  the  latter 
tertian  or  crescenlic  estivo-autumnal  organiams,  less  frequently  from 
quartuD  uarasites. 

The  Rcldition  of  n  little  water  or  salt  solution  may  facilitate  the 
eBcai>e  of  the  parasite  from  the  red  cell  and  the  formation  of  flagella. 

Tlie  successful  action  of  moisture  has  jeen  obtained  by  several 
expedients.  Marshall  added  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  a 
small  drop  of  blood  containing  many  crescents  and  saw  (he  almost 
immediate  change  of  crescents  to  spheroidal  bodies,  followed  by 
ex  flagellation.  Manson  reiomraends  that  the  blood  under  the  oovei^ 
glass  be  kept  moist  hy  exposure  to  steam  exhaled  from  a  hot  moist 
sponge.  After  a  few  minutes  the  oover  may  be  carefully  romovcd, 
tlic  specimen  driwl,  and  the  flagellate  bodies  stained. 

The  writer  finds  that  the  moist  chamber  may  be  secured  in  a  Petri 
dish  with  tightly  fitting  vasuliiied  cover.  Wet  blotting  pa[>er  placed 
iu  the  dish  fririiishes  die  necessary  moisture.  Specimens  sprcu<l  on 
slides  or  unvers  may  l>e  kept  moist  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  such 
dishes,  and  flagellation  proceeds  with  moderate  nipidity. 

A  simple  method  is  an  follows  :  Cut  an  opening  j  x  1  inch  in  a 
piece  of  thick  hlolttng  [>a]>cr  and  moisten  tlie  [ia)>er  in  hot  water, 
bpread  two  glass  slides  rather  thickly   with    fresh   blood,   lay  (be 
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■  blotting  paper  on  one  slitle,  cover  the  cut  opening  by  the  other, 
I  epecimen  side  down,  and  slip  a,  rubber  b^ud  about  Iwtb.  After 
r  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  the  slides  and  jiaper  may  be  sejianited  and 
I  the  two  specinieuB  dried. 

I  Far  more  important  than  any  of  these  details  is  the  stage  of  the 
[  infection  in  which  the  patient  is  found.  No  amount  of  manipulation 
Lvill  succeed  iu  inducing  the  changes  of  exflageliation  in  parasites 
I  which  are  not  capable  of  them.  In  the  early  jiaroxysms  of  initial 
r  infections  attempts  to  obtain  flagellate  bodies  almost  always  fail, 
\  vhile  in  the  late  stages  of  relajtsing  cases  with  rich  infection,  in 
[■■whioh  the  sexes  of  the  parasite  have  become  differentiated,  flagellate 
\  bodies  form  readily  ana  in  large  numbers. 

(A)  Preparation  of  Dry  Specimena.  Smears  of  the  blood  may 
be  prepared  by  any  of  the  usual  methods.  After  drying  thoroughly 
in  the  air  the  malarial  parasite  stains  best  afler  fixation  in  y.3  lo  07 
per  cent,  alcohol  for  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Five  minutes'  lixalion 
will  suffice,  but  if  left  iu  alcohol  over  night  the  staining  qualities 
of  the  organism  will  sometimes  be  found  slightly  altered.  When 
slides  have  been  kept  in  alcohol,  or  in  the  air,  after  fixaliou  by  heat 
or  alcohol,  for  periods  %'arying  from  one  month  to  three  years,  there 
is  a  progressive  loss  of  the  capacity  to  unite  with  eosin,  while  methy- 
lene blue  gives  a  deep,  diffuse  stain.  This  teudency  may  be  gradu- 
ally corrected  by  passing  the  slides  rapidly  through  a  -^  [>er  cent, 
solution  of  nitric  acid. 

Fixation  by  heat  is  less  satisfactory  for  the  present  purpose,  and 
the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoiiol  secures  no  advantage. 

Staining  Methods.  liosm  and  Methylene  Blue.  For  ordinary 
purposes  staining  by  eosin  and  methylene  blue  may  be  generally 
recommended,  and  many  of  the  detailed  studies  of  the  }>arasite  have 
been  based  upon  specimens  stained  in  this  way.  The  solutions 
required  are:  (1)  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  Khrlich's  blood 
eosin,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  9-~>  per  cent,  alcohol  or  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  in  water  of  Griibler^a  yellow,  water-soluble  eosin, 
and  (2)  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  Khrlich's  rectified  methylene 
blue  at  least  one  week  old. 

A  light  staining  by  eosin,  such  as  in  given  by  the  diluted  solution 
of  eosin,  is  essential  for  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  parasite  by 
methylene  blue,  and  in  specimens  containing  only  the  small  signet- 
ring  forms,  heavy  slainiug  by  eosin  may  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
subsequeut  action  of  methylene  blue,  and  these  minute  parasites  may 
be  overlooked. 

By  intense  staining  with  old  solutious  of  alcoholic  eosin  which 
have  absorbed  water,  fragments  of  tiie  red  cell  probably  containing 
traces  of  Hb  may  often  be  demonstrated  in  the  meslics  of  the  para- 
site, of  the  presence  of  which  no  indication  is  given  by  the  usual 
metiiod. 

Methylene  blue  fails  to  stain  the  young  ring  forms,  especially  of 
the  tertian  typo,  as  clearly  as  is  desirable,  and  more  powerful  basic 
staining  fluids  may  well  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Nocht's 
method  may  he  recommended  over  any  other,  as  tt  facilitates  the 
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identification  of  the  small  rings  by  means  of  a  large,  densely  stained 
nucleus,  but  when  this  method  cannot  he  employed  one  may  resort 
to  the  method  modified  by  Futcher  and  Lazear  from  the  suggestions 
of  Benario  and  of  Marchoux,  as  follows  : 

^'Fix  the  specimens  five  minutes  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  to 
100  CO.  of  which  has  been  added  1  c.c.  of  formalin.  Stain  one  to 
three  minutes  in  the  following  mixture:  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
thionin,  20  c.c;  20  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  100  cc  The  fixing 
solution  must  be  used  fresh,  and  the  staining  fluid  must  be  at  least 
one  week  old.  The  rings  are  then  densely  stained  and  the  speci- 
mens do  not  fade." 

The  sharpest  demonstrations  of  minute,  ring-shaped  parasites 
secured  by  the  writer  were  obtained  by  staining  one  hour  in  diluted 
Oage's  hematoxylon  before  treatment  by  eosin  and  methylene  blue. 
Hematoxylon  stains  the  nucleus  of  the  ring  and  makes  the  body  of 
the  parasite  blacker  after  methylene  blue.  Such  specimens  are 
specially  suitable  for  photography. 

The  Nocht-Romanowsky  Method.  The  method  originally  devised 
by  Romanowsky,  and  which  has  given  such  uncertain  results  in  the 
hands  of  many  investigators,  has  now  been  modified  most  success- 
fully by  Nocht,  whose  procedure  gives  positive  results  without 
much  de|)endence  upon  the  quality  of  dyes  or  the  time  of  staining. 
(The  interesting  history  of  this  stain  may  be  found  in  the  writers 
article  on  *' Malarial  Parasitology,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Medi^ 
eine,  1901.) 

Nocht's  modification  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
neutralized  Unna\s  p()lyclin)nie  methylene  blue  (Grubler)  to  the  1 
per  cent,  solutiou  of  ordinarv  methylene  blue.  The  usual  specimen 
of  polychrome  methylene  1)1  ue  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  to  be  ren- 
dered effectual  for  the  present  purpose  Nocht  found  that  it  requires 
neutralization,  ])refenil)lv  l>v  acetic  acid.  This  may  be  done  bv 
adding  drop  by  drop  of  dilute  2  to  3  per  cent,  acetic  acid  until  the 
commercial  fluid  |H>lycliroiue  blue  no  longer  turns  red  litmus  blue 
above  the  zone  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  dye.  The  writer 
has  never  failed  to  secure  a  good  result  by  the  following  procedure  : 

1.  To  one  ounce  of  polychrome  methylene  l)lue  (Grubler)  add  five 
drops  of  '\  |M»r  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  (U.  S.  P.,  33  per  cent.). 

"2.  Make  a  saturated  1  jwr  cent,  watery  solution  of  methylene 
blue,  preferdl)ly  Khrliclfs  ((Jriibler)  or  Koch's,  dissolving  the  dye 
by  gentle  heat.  This  solution  improves  with  age,  and  should  l)e  at 
least  one  week  oM. 

.*>.    Make  a  1  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  (Jrubler^s  xraiery  eosin. 

The  mixture  is  prepared  as  follows  : 

To  10  K\i\  of  water  add  f(»ur  drops  of  the  eosin  solution,  six  dro|>s 
of  nentrali/ed  polychrome  blue,  and  two  drops  of  1  percent,  methy- 
U»ne  blue,  mixing  well.  The  specimens,  lixe<l  in  alcohol,  or  by 
heat,  an*  iminer*(Ml,  spe<'iinen  side  down,  for  one  lo  two  hours,  and 
will  n<>t  overstain  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  density  of  the  blue 
stain  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  juefcrences.  The  alM)ve  pro- 
portions niM'd  not  be  rigidly  followed,  l)Ut   the  polychrome  solution 
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should  be  acciirutely  oeutralized,  and  fbe  dalning  mixture  should  be 
deep  blue, 

X(X!ht  later  rejinrta  that  the  two  solutioos  of  methylene  blue  may 
be  replaced  by  a  1  per  cent,  sohition  of  Ehrlioh'e  methylene  blue, 
alkalinized  by  ^  per  cent,  of  NaOH  and  kept  a  few  days  in  a  ther- 
mostat at  -50°  C.  This  is  the  ordinary  laboratory  method  of  impro- 
vising polychrome  methylene  bine.  To  2  c.c.  of  water  add  two  to 
three  drops  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  watery  eosin,  and  drop  by  drop  of  the 
alkaliniz^  methylene  blue  until  the  original  red  color  of  tne  eoain 
haa  almost  disappeared.  In  this  fluid  specimens  stain  in  five  to  ten 
minutes.     This  method  is  less  reliable  than  the  former. 

The  rationale  «f  the  Nocht-Romaaowslcv  method  is  aot^et  fully  UDderatood, 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  a  staining  agent  which  uaitea  selectively 
with  chromatin  exista  ready  formed  in  polychrome  methylene  blue,  and  may 
be  developed  in  specimens  of  tnethyleDe  blue  in  various  ways,  among  which 
is  slow  digestion  with  an  alkali  and  heat.  Nocht  refers  to  ibis  principle  as 
''  red  from  methylene  blue."  It  may  be  extracted  from  polychrome  methylene 
blue,  elc,  by  chloroform  (Nocht),  Michaelis  describes  iU  relations  to  methylene 
blue,  and  calls  it  "  methylene  azur.''  It  can  be  obtained  from  Griibler  under 
the  name  of  ''  azur-blau,"  and  may  be  employed  in  the  following  watery  mix- 
ture recommended  by  Laveran  ;  U.l  per  cent,  eosin,  2  parts;  aq.  deal,  8  parta; 
1  per  cent,  azur  II.,  1  part.   Wash  in  water  and  then  in  5  per  cent.  sol.  tannin. 

Goldhorn  baa  succeeded  in  dlgealin^  methylene  blue  with  saturated  solution 
of  lithium  carbonate  so  as  to  develop  in  it  a  larjie  proportion  or  the  red  chro- 
matin-Btaining  principle.  Thla  fluid,  neutralized  by  acetic  acid,  not  only  stains 
thechrotnatiDrapidly(lifleen  to  sixtyseconds),  but  demonstrates,  better  than  haa 
yet  been  done,  early  and  extreme  granular  degeneration  of  the  infected  and  other 
red  cells.  Goldhorn's  blood  stain  in  methyl  alcohol  Hxea  and  stains  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  be  procured  from  New  York  dealers.  (See  Tntmacliom  New 
ybrt  Patkol'igiaal  S'.-ck(;i,  February,  1901. 

One  who  wishes  to  make  the  stain  himself  from  methylene  blue  ahould  fol- 
low the  directions  given  by  Wright. 

Nocht's  method  furulahes  so  much  information  regarding  the 
minute  struclure  of  the  parasite,  and  renders  its  identification  so 
complete  and  positive,  that  it  mtist  be  recommended  above  all  other 
methods  of  staining  the  malarial  parasite.  Moreover,  it  has  a  large 
field  of  application  in  the  study  of  nuclear  structures  in  various  other 
m  icro-oi^an  isms. 

n.  MORPHOLOGY. 

The  Tertian  Parasite,  1.  The  yoimgest  form  of  the  tertian  para- 
site seen  in  the  red  cell  is  identical  iu  appearance  with  the  spore  of 
the  parent  rosette.  It  is  a  compact,  spheroidal  or  slightly  oval,  or 
irregular  i)ody,  about  2/^  in  diameter.  It  shows  an  outer  rim  of 
basophilic  protoplasm  inclosing  a  single  lai^  nuclear  body  which  is 
achromatic  to  methylene  blue,  but  stains  readily  in  bematoxylon  or 
by  Nocht's  method,  and  which  is  usually  enclosed  or  accompanied  by 
a  clear  achromatic  substance  or  space,  termed  bv  Gautler  "  the  miUty 
zone."     (Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  1.) 

In  the  fresh  condition  these  bodies  are  noticeably  refractive,  espe- 
cially the  nucleus,  change  their  po-sition  but  rarely  their  shape,  and 
■  pigmented.  From  tlie  earliest  period  of  infection  the  red 
cell  is  often  swollen. 
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2.  The  Toung  Tertian  Ring.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  chill 
the  parasite  is  usually  found  to  have  assumed  a  somewhat  character- 
istic ring  shape^  which  it  commonly  maintains  in  some  definite  form 
up  to  the  pre-se^menting  stage.  In  the  late  stages  of  the  infection 
many  young  tertian  parasites  do  not  assume  the  ring  form,  but 
remain  compact.  (Plate  XVIII.,  Fig.  4.)  It  seems  probable  that 
these  forms  develop  into  male  flagellating  bodies. 

These  (ring-shaped)  bodies  measure  from  3/i  to  4/i  in  diameter, 
and  the  regular  rmg  form  is  retained  without  markeil  increase  in 
bulk  at  any  point  for  six  to  eight  hours.  Sometimes  the  ring  is 
elongated,  one  arm  reaching  across  the  cell,  while  a  thin  Iww  |)er- 
sists.  Occasionally  the  ring  appears  to  unfold,  and  the  parasite 
stretches  clear  across  the  swollen  cell,  with  the  nucleus  at  one  end. 
The  tertian  ring  is  rarely  as  geometrical  or  delicate  as  the  estivo- 
autumnal  signet-ring.  The  development  of  pigment  is  inconstant, 
some  large  rings  failing  to  show  pigment,  but  usually  one  or  more 
fine  grains  arc  to  be  seen  in  tlie  medium-sized  and  smaller  forms. 
The  ring  always  encloses  a  considerable  mass  of  hemoglobin.  The 
nuclear  boily  of  the  tertian  ring  is  its  most  characteristic  feature, 
appearing  as  a  rather  large,  achromatic,  highly  refractive  body  after 
methylene  blue,  but  staining  intensely  with  hematoxylou  and  by 
Nocht's  method. 

Signiflcance  of  the  Ring  Form. — In  regard  to  the  formation  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  ring,  opinions  are  at  variance.  Mont  of  the  Italian  writers  hold 
that  the  ring  form  in  not  really  a  ring,  being  bridged  across  by  a  transparent 
and  vesicular  nucleus.  There  are  many  considerations  favoring  this  vieir, 
especially  the  usual  appearance  of  the  parasite  in  the  fresh  condition,  and 
the  fact  that  the  chromatin  usually  lies  within  the  ring,  eventually  tilling  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mannaberg  and  Zieniann  claim  that  this  body  is  a  true 
ring,  formed  by  the  thinning  of  the  central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  para- 
site, and  state  they  have  seen  the  ring  develop  in  this  manner  in  the  fresh 
blood.  From  the  examination  of  the  rings  themselves  the  writer  hais  been 
unable  to  convince  himself  as  to  which  view  is  correct,  but  there  are  some 
early  forms  of  the  parasite  which  strongly  indicate  that  the  ring  does  not 
represent  a  vesicular  nucleus.  In  one  such  form  the  ring  is  unfolded  and  the 
nuclear  body  of  the  parasite  lies  naked  in  the  hemoglobin.  Moreover,  elon- 
gated forms  of  the  young  parasite  are  often  seen  in  which  the  ring  is  absent 
and  the  nuclear  body  lies  bare  at  one  end.  These  forms  vividly  recall  the 
appearance  of  the  mmhn  dy^'nUrir  in  which  the  nucleus  remains  at  the  hinder 
end  during  active  movements  of  progression.  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  relatively  huge  size  of  the  ring  with  any  nuclear  structure,  which 
would  require  the  young  malarial  parasite  to  have  a  nucleus  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  adult  mneba  (tt/sntfericp.  Again,  secondary  rings  sometimes 
form  from  the  union  of  pseudopodia,  and  these  are  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  primary  ring,  but  hick  the  chromatin  granules. 

In  specimens  stained  by  Nocht's  method  the  chromatin  is  usually  found 
within  the  ring,  sometimes  lying  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  centre,  but 
rert/  often  the  chromatin  is  found  oufnide  of  the  ring,  connected  by  a  very 
fine  thread  of  protoplasm.  If  the  ring  represents  a  vesicular  nucleus,  we 
have  here  the  anomaly  of  a  com olete  separation  of  chromatin  from  the  vesicu- 
lar portion  of  the  nucleus,  which  is  opposed  to  some  rigid  histological  princi- 
ples. Kven  more  frequently  the  chromatin  is  found  to  be  enclosed  by  bluish 
slaininir  protoplasm  which  shuts  it  off  entirely  from  the  ring.  (Plate  XIV., 
Fig.  7.) 

From  various  bifilogical  studies  it  appears  that  the  nuclei  of  the  protozoa 
are  usually  widely  different  from  the  nuclei  of  metazoa.     Many  protozoa  do 
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rane,  liDia.  nucleolaB,  etc.,  but 
.     .  ipnsed  of  a  numfaer  of  granules 

Iviiig  free  in  the  bod^  of  the  punsite.  The  litudy  of  the  umlarial  parasite  by 
Nocht'g  method  iodicatea  that  the  nucleus  of  this  protozoan  ia  of  the  dii- 
tribuird  type,  which  does  not  exhibit  a  vesicular  appearance  nor  poHsexB  a 
nuclear  mem brHue.  (dee  OnllcinH  on  "  Protozoan  Nuclei,"  .-lnnn/<  New  Vort 
Aendeniy  SeleiKvi,  ISM,  vn],  ii.,  part  iii.)  On  tliese  grounds  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  MHnnaberg  and  other?  who  bold  that  the  form  io  quea- 
tion  18  a  true  ring,  a  form  usually  bill  uot  necessarily  assumed  by  the  parasite, 
and  doeii  not  represent  a.  vesicular  nucleus, 

'  MarchiAfava  and  Bignami  still  hold  that  the  ring  is  bridged  over  by  an  iu- 
visible  membrane.  They  do  not  insist,  as  do  many,  that  this  membrane  is  a 
nuclear  structure,  but  consider  the  central  ares  in  be  a  digestive  vacuole. 

Compaxiaon  of  the  Tertian  and  Est! vo -autumnal  Rings.  From  the 
Study  uf  tlie  riog-sliapeil  teriiaii  parasite  and  the  estivo-autumnal 
signet-ring  forms,  in  ty|)ical  cases  of  these  infections,  the  writer 
believes  that  these  parasites,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  can  be  fully 
distiDgnlsked  from  each  other  in  this  early  stage,  and  od  the  follow- 
ing pecnliaritieg  : 

1.  The  Duclear  body  and  chromatin  mass  of  the  young  tertian 
parasite  is  achromatic  to  methylene  blue,  which  densely  stains  the 
□  ticleus  of  the  estivo-autumnal  organism.  The  writer  has  been 
unable  to  find  in  the  literature  any  specific  reference  to  this  diag- 
nostic peculiarity,  which  may  be  readily  verified  by  comparing 
spemmens  of  the  two  parasites  stained  by  methylene  blue  aud  by 
Nocht's  method. 

The  dense  staining  by  methylene  blue  of  a  nuclear  body  in  the  young  eativo- 
Butumnal  parasite  has  often  been  noted,  and  in  1894  Okiolschitz  meniioned 
the  fact  that  the  nucleus  of  the  young  tertian  parasite  fails  to  stain  by  methy- 
lene blue. 

2.  The  shape  and  contour  of  the  tertiiiii  ring  is  usually  coarse 
and  irregular,  but  the  estivo-autumnal  ring  is  geometrically  circular, 
more  delicate,  with  an  extremely  fine  bow,  and  usually  with  a  typical 
signet-like  swelling.  (Plate  XIV.,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  Plate  XVI., 
Figa.  6,  7.) 

3.  One  or  two  grains  of  pigment  are  almost  invariably  fouud  in 
the  early  tertian  ring,  but  are,  with  nearly  equal  constancy,  absent 
from  the  estivo-autumnal  signct-ring. 

4.  The  writer's  specimens  conlirm  the  statement  of  Ciautier  that 
the  tertian  ring  is  usually  pigmented  before  die  chromatin  becomes 
subdivided,  while  the  chromatin  of  the  estivo-antumual  ring  is 
always  subdivided  before  the  appearance  of  pigment.  In  some 
caees,  however,  the  chromatin  of  the  tertian  ring  divides  before 
pigmentation. 

.■),  The  infected  cell  is  usually  swollen  from  the  moment  of  infec- 
tion by  the  tertian  spore,  and  commonly  shrunken  when  harboring 
the  estivo-autumnal  ring. 

All  of  these  characters  are  usually  apparent  in  ordinary  speci- 
mens, but  naturally  are  most  distinct  in  flatly  ejirfad  and  rapidly 
dried  cells.  The  writer  has  met  with  no  exL'eplions  to  the  above 
rules  in  cases  infected  by  the  tertian  parasite  in  New  York  and  cases 
of  estivo-autumnal  infection  from  Cuba.     Iu  many  of  the  irregular 
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relapses,  in  cases  showing  tertian  organisms,  encountered  among 
volunteer  soldiers  long  returned  from  Cuba,  single,  ring-sha])ed  para- 
sites not  admitting  of  positive  identification  have  sometimes  l>een  seen. 

3.  Large  Tertiim  BiJigs.  After  a  period  of  six  to  eight  hours  the 
tertian  ring  is  usually  found  to  have  developed  an  outgrowth  which 
is  actively  ameboid  in  the  fresh  condition,  and  appears  in  staincil 
specimens  as  a  tongue-like  protrusion  or  turban-sha^ied  mass  attached 
to  one  segment  of  the  ring.  (See  Plate  XIV.)  The  nuclear  body 
meanwhile  increases  slightly  in  size,  projecting  into  the  ring,  and 
the  chromatin  divides  into  several  large  granules. 

At  this  period  occurs  the  greatest  ameboid  activity  of  the  parasite, 
and  in  some  severe  tertian  infections  the  organism  may  be  fouml 
fixed  in  the  height  of  its  ameboid  excursions,  when  it  presents  in 
stained  specimens  the  peculiar  appearance  depicted  in  Plate  XIV., 
Figs.  9  and  10.  There  the  ring  persists,  but  the  bofly  of  the  para- 
site is  strung  out  into  a  number  of  slender  threads  with  nodal  thick- 
enings. At  times,  especially  in  cases  taking  quinine,  the  number 
and  delicacy  of  the  threads  greatly  exceed  those  seen  in  the  sketch, 
which  represents  an  average  instance. 

A  close  inspection  of  cells  harboring  such  |)arasites  may  discl<»e 
the  presence  in  one  cell  of  two  distinct  nuclear  bodies,  indicating 
the  co-existence  of  two  parasites.  Frequently  twin  |)arasites  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  are  found  in  the  same  cell,  each  of  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  develop  the  long  threads.  (See  Plate  XIV., 
Fig.  9.)  When,  however,  the  threads  are  numerous  and  verj*  thin 
it  IS  usually  impossible  to  find  any  break  in  their  continuity,  while 
in  many  instances  the  two  parasites  are  distinctly  united.  The 
signiHcince  of  these  forms  will  be  considered  later.  (See  Conjuga- 
tion.) 

4.  Tertian  Spheroidal  Bodies.  Dnrinq  the  ticcond  f/iuirter  of  the 
cycle  the  body  and  the  nucleus  of  the  parasite  develop  rapidly  in 
size,  anieboi<l  motion  and  ameboid  figures  gradually  diminish,  and 
pigment  is  abundantly  deposited  in  the  form  of  fine  dark-brown  or 
yellowish  grains  showing  in  the  fresh  state  active  vibratory  motion. 
The  infected  cell  ctmtiniies  to  increase  slighlly  in  size,  and  its  hemo- 
globin is  pn:)^rossively  diniinishe<I. 

Depending  upon  the  character  of  ameboid  activity,  the  variety  of 
figures  seen  during  this  peri(Ml  is  very  great.  Kventually,  toward 
the  end  of  tvventy-JFoiir  hoiirs  or  possibly  SDmewhat  later,  the  jmrasite 
occupies  three-fourths  of  the  swollen  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  spheroidal 
or  elliptical,  homoireneous  body,  the  outer  portion  of  which  contains 
most  of  the  pi^nuMit  and  is  rather  more  deeply  stainable  than  the 
zone  iinmi-Hliately  surrouncling  the  nucleus.  (Plate  XIA^.,  Fig.  12.) 
Thf»  niK'leiis  gradually  increases  in  size,  j^rowing  into  the  ring.  It 
no  louder  has  the  appearance  of  a  small,  highly  refractive,  achromatic 
sjM)!  (aft(»r  niethyhMH*  blue),  l)ut  takes  a  liiijht  bluish  tinge  with  I 
XT  ccMit.  uiethylcnc  blue,  and  stains  less  deeply  than  before  with 
leniituvylou.  At  the  (Mid  of  this  |)!?riod  the  nucleus  completely  fills 
tin*  rill.:,  stain-i  nither  di«^tinetlv  with  niethvleue  blue,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  a  delicate  bluish  network. 
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AIYer  Nocht'n  method  the  chatigea  iii  tlie  nucleus  are  found  to  consiiit  in  the 
gradual  Hubdivision  of  the  chromBtia  granules,  which  Gaallj  become  rather 
numerous,  of  miaute  size,  and  more  difficult  to  stain. 

Usually  these  chromatin  granules  lie  on  the  inner  circumference  n{  the  bnw 
of  the  ring,  projecting  within  the  ring,  nod  partlj  surrounded  hy  a  "  milky,'' 
unstained  space.  This  clear  zone  is  often  absent  in  young  parosilea  in  cells 
thinly  spread  and  rapidly  dried,  but  in  older  paraaitea  it  is  aliraya  present. 
Various  other  positions  may  be  assumed  by  the  chromatin  mass,  sa  followa: 

A  subdivision  of  the  erHUulea  Into  two  distinct  groups,  separated  by  a  strand 
of  bluish-stained  protoplasm  :  an  eicentric  position  entirely  apart  from  the 
ring;  a  position  midway  between  two  rings  found  in  the  same  parasite;  a  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  rin^  entirely  apart  from  any  bluish  protoplasm  ;  a 
circular  arrangement  about  the  periphery  of  the  ring.  Sometimes  the  smaller 
granules  are  grouped  about  a  central,  larger  granule,  as  has  been  noted  in 
other  protozoa  who've  nuclei  are  of  the  intermediate  type  (Microglena, 
Eugltna).    (Plates  XIV.,  XVI.) 

5.  FtiU-grown  Tertian  Parasitas.  The,  third  f^uor/w  is  occupied  by 
the  TOiuiniied  growth  of  the  parasite  in  the  form  of  a  large,  homo- 
geneous, richly  pigmented  body,  which  fliially  occupies  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  swollen  cell,  and  by  certain  nuclear  chuuges  which  it  ts 
difficult  to  follow  in  specimens  stained  by  methylene  blue  or  hema- 
toxyton,  but  are  fully  demonstrated  by  Nocht's  method.  The  exact 
limits  within  which  the  parasite  may  be  termetl  "  full  grown  "  can 
be  sharply  fixed  ouly  with  great  difficulty,  but  there  appears  lo  be  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  hour.'t  during  which  there  is  little  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  organism,  and  during  which  the  body  slaius 
homogeneously  and  the  nucleus  occupies  the  entire  ring.  The  writer 
would  place  this  period  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  fortieth  hour 
of  the  cycle.  A  portion  of  the  period  is  occupied  by  nuclear  changes 
belonging  to  the  reproductive  phase  of  the  parasite's  development. 

After  the  appearance  of  a  faint  intraunclear  network  most  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  nucleus  lai^ly  disappears  in  specimens  stained 
by  methylene  blue  or  hematoxylon,  and  is  next  seen  in  the  form  of 
highly  refractive  achromatic  spots  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulated 
pre-s^meutin^  body  (methylene  blue),  and  these  again  stain  deeply 
with  hematoxylon. 

Nocht's  method,  however,  Tally  demonstrates  the  nuclear  changes  which 
occur  in  the  full-grown  parasite.  A  conalderBble  area,  usually  the  entire 
original  ring,  is  now  occupied  by  a ''  milky  "  or  slightly  bluish  staining  sub- 
stance, in  which  lie  a  considerable  number  of  verv  fine  chromatin  granules. 
These  granules  are  usually  difficult  to  stain,  and  being  of  very  minute  size 
they  are  difficult  to  see.  This  fact  baa  led  Ziemann  and  Gautler  lo  admit 
the  possibility  that  the  chromatin  may  actually  disappear  at  one  sta^e  of  the 
development,  especially  since  they  have  found  some  large  parasites  in  which 
no  chromatin  was  demonstrable.  In  the  writer's  specimens  there  were  a 
very  few  large  tertian  parasiles  in  which  no  chromatin  granules  appeared. 
but  these  were  not  more  numerous  than  younger  forms  which  were  devoia 
of  chromatin  and  which  must,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  sterile.  Slmilarlv, 
the  larger  forms  devoid  of  chromatin  the  writer  would  class  with  the  klcrlle 
forma  rather  than  accept  the  view  that  the  chromatin  may  entirely  disap^iear 
at  one  stage  of  the  fertile  parasite,  a  view  which  is  at  variance  with  biological 
principles.  After  the  subdivision  of  chromatin  has  reached  a  limit,  the  next 
change,  observed  in  a  considerable  number  of  parasites,  appears  lo  consist  in 
the  extrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  milkv  sub^tauce  and  it'  chromatin  granules 
into  the  body  of  the  parasite.  (Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  13.)  At  the  same  time  the 
granules   of  chromatin  increase   in   size   and   diminish  in  number.    Other 
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forma  rany  be  seen  in  which  the  "  milky  subalaoce"  ami  cbromatin  grannica 
occupy  an  elongated   space  within    the    body    of  the  pHraMle,  and  in  such 
casra  the  beginning  concentration  of  pigment  and  de^iie-  -•"'-  --'  ■>—  - 
■  suge.    (Pfm  .     ^ 

ti  of  the  group  uf  full-grown  terlUui 
n  Conjugotion. 

il.  Pre -Begmen ting  bodies  usiiallv  begin  to  a])|>eur  iti  tlie  IiIinhI  clglit 
to  tt^M  lu>iirs  I.L'for.'  the  chill. 

In  tijieciniens  ftlainod  by  metbylGne  blue  the  tirst  dcmonslniblc 
indicahuns  of  the  divisioa  of  the  para^ile  arc  seen  in  a  deeper  Maining 
capacity  and  (ewlrncif  toward  rdiculatioa  which  ap[>ear  throiigiioiit 
the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  i)arasite.  OocaaiuiMlly 
these  changes  may  be  noted  in  one-half  the  {larasite,  while  the  other 
half  retains  the  homogeneous  apperanoe  of  the  "  fiill^rown  "  organ- 
ism. Usually  the  proceas  is  found  to  have  affeoted  the  eatire 
oreaniflm,  giving  the  very  characteristic  forms  itketehed  in  Plate 
XIV.,  Figs,  1-')  and  I'J.  In  the  pre  eegmnnting  botUes  the  pigment 
is  gathered  in  a  reduceti  number  of  coarse  graius  or  spindles  which 
lie  in  the  body  of  the  parasite,  in  a  [position  determined  by  that  of 
the  new  multiple  nuclei. 

These  bi)die8  were  firit  described  by  Oiilgi  in  frenh  blood  and  properly  in- 
terpreted u  t>elrin)!ing  in  [he  proceMa  of  aegunetitaiioD.  Later  tbey  were 
described  by  MiirchiiLfiiTa  and  Celli  as  vacuoUtwl  pBniiiLles.  the  highly  reftact- 
ivu  nuclear  bodies  appearing  in  the  freah  comliti'in  very  much  like  vacuoles. 
Still  later,  Celli  and  Guarnied  aketcbett  them  from  ttpeciinenK  stained  in  the 
fresh  condition,  regarding  aome  aa  showing  partial  neementatlon.  others  •• 
vacuolaled  paraaitea,  although  they  accurately  drscrihea  the  appearance  of  lb* 
nuclear  particles  invariably  found  within  theee  "  vacuoles."  w^ile  others  tbey 
Huppo«ea  to  be  group'*  of  confluent  parasites,  i'.  e.,  true  pVa^modia.  .Manna- 
berg's  descriptions  (!'*!'!•),  referring  only  to  fresh  blood,  do  not  include 
these  bodies,  nor  have  they  found  a  distinct  place  in  his  platen,  altbuugh  aome 
of  the  figures  in  PUt«  [V.  indicate  that  they  have  not  escaped  his  nbservalion. 
In  Tbayer  and  Hewelaon's  careful  study  of  the  [laranite  in  fresh  blood,  th« 
pre-ieginenting  bodies  are  nnt  described  as  such.  Laveran  (1898,  page  fit) 
refers  to  the  similarity  in  appearance  between  a  nuclexr  body  and  "  vactiole," 
but  he  neither  describes  nor  depicts  the  pre- segmenting  reticulated  paraaii*. 
Ziemann  describes  the  pre' segmenting  bodies  an  tbey  appear  Bf[«r  his  or 
Rnmanowsky's  staining  methods,  but  the  plates  would  not  enable  on«  un- 
familiar wiih  the  subject  to  identify  these  furms  in  specimen*  suined  by  eoaia 
and  methylene  blue. 

The  reticulated,  pre-«egmentiug,  tertian  parasites  may  be  seen  in 
every  case  examined  within  six  to  eight  hours  preceding  the  chill, 
and  often  in  belated  pamsiles  shortly  after  the  chill.  Many  tran.'ii- 
tional  stages  between  the  homogeoeous  adult  parasite  and  the  jwrfect 
rosette  may  be  seen  in  rich  infections.  They  are  well  demonstrated 
by  eosin  and  methylene  blue,  especially  aa  regards  the  ineri'asiDg 
density  nf  stain  and  reticulation.  After  hematoxylun  the  multiple 
nuclei  stain  deeply. 

By  Nocht's  method  a  series  of  interesting  nuclear  chaugea  raay  he  foUowetl 
in  the  pre  segmenting  forms.  After  the  mass  of  enlarjclng chromatin  grannlM 
and  milky  sutMtance  has  flown  out  into  the  elnngnted  form  dfscribrd  above, 
the  chromatin  granules  leave  the  central  clear  space  and  make  lh«ir  way  in 

Cups  out  into  the  body  of  the  panwit^.     Various  stoKeu  uf  thU  prooea*  majr 
Followed  in  specimena  taken  at  suitable  periods,  and  some  t' »-.---- 
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are  aeen  in  Plate  XIV.,  Fign,  13  to  15.  Congidemble  ditferenceB  Id  Che  num- 
ber of  Huch  (tmups  insy  be  noied  in  different  cafles.  UbubIIv  &  large  number 
of  ill-detined  groups  are  aeen  before  the  central  muaa  of  gronules  is  exbaiuted. 
(Plate  XVI.,  Fig.  14.)  tn  some  Bpeclmeiiii  (he  compact  nuclei  of  (he  young 
ipores  appear  to  form  in  one  segment  of  the  parasite  before  the  main  maaii  of 
grnnules  has  become  exhausteil.  E^ch  of  the  groups  appears  alwa<ps  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  nilliy  zone,  and  the  mass  of  granules  is  often  of  a  peculiar  tri- 
angular form.  During  these  changes  the  pigmeni  granules  increase  in  size, 
diminish  in  number,  and  are  distributed  In  the  me^^hea  of  the  now  distinctly 
reticulated  body  of  the  parasite. 

In  the  late  stages  of  infection  rather  small  but  full'grown  formn  may  be 
found  with  four  to  six  groups  of  chromatin  granules.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  bodies  are  deatined  to  flagellate,  and  are  developed  from  the  compact, 
densely  staining  forms  of  younger  parasites. 

7.  Tertian  rosettes  are  usually  seen  id  the  circulation  three  or  four 
hotirj  bofure  the  chill,  most  Kbuuduntly  just  before  ihe  chill,  aud  a 
few  are  often  to  be  fouud  for  one  hour  or  longer  after  the  chill. 

These  limits  may  occasionally  be  much  wider,  as  Marchiafava  and 
Celli  have  seen  rosettes  two  to  six  hours  before  the  cbill  and  six  to 
seven  hours  thereafter,  and,  indeed,  when  the  different  broods  of 
parasites  are  not  very  distinct,  there  is  no  reason  why  occasional 
ruiiettea  should  not  be  found  at  any  period  of  the  main  cycle. 

Of  the  three  types  of  Hporulation  desifribed  by  Golgi,  the  second  type,  ac- 
cording to  nbich  the  entire  parasite  is  divided  into  spores,  leaving  nothing 
but  pigment,  is  undoubtedly  the  usual  proces''.  As  regards  Oolgi's  first  l^pe, 
aAer  which  only  thefieripheral  portion  of  theparasitedivides,  leaving  a  distinct 
central,  globular,  pigmented  body,  moat  stained  specimens  fail  to  show  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  physiological  segmenting  process  may  be  subject  to 
such  an  important  modiKcatl'in.  nor  does  it  appear  in  reeenC  literature  that  the 
existence  of  this  variety  of  segmentation  has  been  fully  verified.  In  a  few 
cases  taking  quinine  the  writer  baa  seen  rare  segmenting  bodies  which  re- 
sembled  those  described  as  above  by  Golgi,  but  never  in  fresh  cases.  Golgi's 
third  type  of  "  partial  segmentation,"  together  with  the  lateral  circumscribed 
sporulalion  of  Celli  and  Guarnieri,  may  frequently  be  seen  in  rich  tertian  in- 
fections in  freih  blond,  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  stained  specimens, 
must  be  classed  with  Ihe  pre-s^menting  forms.  The  various  morphological 
dilferencee  seen  in  the  segmenting  forma  of  the  separate  species  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish those  species,  but  do  not  constitute  ditfereot  types  of  this  process. 

The  tertian  rosette  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  large  size  and 
considerable  number  of  spores — lifteen  to  twenty.  From  the  writer's 
specimens  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  identification  of  the 
tertian  rosette  can  always  be  based  upon  the  number  of  spores,  as 
these  are  sometimes  found  to  number  nnder  fifteen,  though  rarely 
over  twenty-one.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  however,  have  de- 
scribed tertian  rosettes  with  forty  to  fifty  spores.  With  the  smaller 
number  of  spores  the  ro.^ette  is  always  distinctly  larger  than  either 
the  quartan  or  the  estivo-autumiml  body. 

Although  ro?eltes  sometimes  appear  to  be  extracellular  when  seen 
in  fresh  blood,  in  stained  specimi'us  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  clearly 
extracellular  segmenting  tertian  body.  Almost  invariably  there  is 
an  unbroken  ring  of  hemoglobin  about  the  parasite,  and  ver}'  often 
traces  of  hemoglobin  may  be  found  scattered  through  a  mass  of 
spore.s,    where  they  may  he  demonstrated  by  dense  staining  with 
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The  nuclear  changes  demonstrated  by  Nocht's  method  in  the  tertian 
rosette  consist  principally  in  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  new-formeil 
groups  of  chromatin  granules  into  one  compact  globule,  which  is  {lartly 
surrounded  by  a  ^' milky  zone/'  which  is  probably  an  artifact. 

While  the  rosette  is  still  compact  the  vesicular  shape  of  the  spore 
is  distinct.  The  outer  segment  of  the  ring  is  usually  thickened,  the 
nucleus  tends  to  lie  near  the  inner  pole,  and  between  the  nucleus  and 
the  outer  segment  is  a  small,  milky  zone. 

The  pigment  is  usually  collected  into  a  central  block  or  mass  of 
granules,  but  may  be  found  variouJy  scattered  among  the  si)ores,  or 
along  the  periphery  of  the  rosette.     (Plate  XIY.,  Fig.  17.) 

The  Quartan  Parasite.  The  earliest  form  of  the  quartan  ])ara- 
site  as  seen  in  the  stained  red  cell  is  practically  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  tertian  organism,  but  its  true  character  may  usually 
be  suspected  from  the  slightly  shrunken  appearance  of  the  infected 
cell.  In  fresh  specimens  the  higher  refractive  quality  of  this  body 
is  often,  however,  suiBciently  characteristic  for  it^  identification. 
After  a  very  slight  increase  in  size  the  quartan  parasite  becomes 
rather  easy  to  distinguish  in  both  fresh  and  stained  specimens,  for  it 
early  takes  the  form  of  a  ring,  of  the  general  character  of  the  tertian 
ring,  but  smaller,  more  compact^  and  more  richly  and  coarsely  pig- 
mented. As  with  the  tertian  organism  the  nuclear  body  is  found 
projecting  into  the  ring.  In  fresh  specimens  at  this  period  the 
higher  refractive  quality  and  slower  ameboid  motion  are  additional 
diagnostic  characters  from  the  tertian  parasite.     (Plate  XV.) 

The  growth  of  the  (juartan  ring  is  very  similar  in  all  im|K>rtant 
resp(?cts  to  that  of  the  tertian,  while  its  distinguishing  features,  e8|>e- 
cially  the  abundance  of  coarse  pigment  grains,  are  uniformly  retaineil. 

During  the  pre-segnionting  stage  the  characters  of  the  <]uartan 
parasite  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  the  tertian.  On  account 
of  the  slower  progress  of  sporulation,  and  from  the  greater  tendency 
of  the  quartan  parasite  to  complete  its  cycle  in  the  general  cirtmla- 
tion,  quartan  pre-segnionting  bodies  are  relatively  much  more 
numerous  in  the  staineil  specimen  than  are  the  similar  forms  of  the 
tertian  organism.  In  some  specimens  taken  several  hours  before  the 
chill  the  majority  of  organisms  found  may  present  the  markedly 
reticulat(Hl  structure  indicative  of  approaching  division.  The  multi- 
ple nuclei  being  less  numerous  and  the  pigment  more  abundant,  the 
meshes  of  the  reticulum  are  much  coarser  and  the  pigment  is  often 
found  in  irregular,  partly  radiating  rows.  Theses  coarsely  reticulate<l, 
relatively  small,  and  richly  pigmented  IxHlies,  lying  in  marketUy 
shrunken  cells,  are  verv  chanicteristic  and  not  readilv  confused  with 
any  other  form  of  malarial  parasite  commonly  found  in  the  i>eripheral 
blooil.  In  some  severe  estivo-aiitumnal  infections,  showmg  many 
panisites  of  all  stii^e-;  in  the  peripheral  blood,  somewhat  similar  sphe- 
roidal or  pre-segnienting  forms  may  he  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but,  as  will  be  seen  by  referiuiee  to  Plate  XVI.,  the  character 
of  the  pigment  in  the  estivo-antumnal  parasite  is  very  different, 
while  such  eases  are  very  rare,  and  readily  re<'ognize<l  cm  clinical 
grounds,  being  almost  invariably  of  the  pernicious  type. 


Cycle  or  Qiiai-lnn  Pnraslt. 
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The  qimrtau  s^menting  bodies  are  usually  more  abundHut  in  tbe 
peripheral  circulatioo  than  are  rnseltes  of  any  nther  type,  and  are 
readily  ideutified  by  tiie  small  number  (sis  to  twelve)  and  compara- 
tively large  size  and  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  spores.  (Plate 
XV.) 

The  EstiTO-auttiimial  Parasite.  The  following  description 
applies  to  a  group  of  organisms,  which,  according  to  the  Italian 
scIkkiI,  comprises  two  or  three  varieties  of  malarial  parasites.  Waiv- 
ing for  the  present  the  question  of  a  plurality  of  species,  the  entire 
group  will  be  described  as  one,  and  the  grounds  for  their  separation 
into  two  or  more  species  will  be  considered  later. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  estivu-autumnat  parasite  seen  in  the  red 
cells  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites,  but 
is  of  slightly  smaller  size  than  eitlier,  and  is  often  distinguishable 
from  the  tertian  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  cell,  and  from  the  quartan 
by  its  distinctly  smaller  dimensions.  (Plate  XVL,  Fig.  1.)  In 
fresh  specimens  the  young  ameboid  body  usually  shows  a  low  refrac- 
tive index  as  comiiared  with  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites.  It 
is  never  pigmented.  Associated  with  the  intracellular  spores  there 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  plasma  small  spheroidal  bodies  exhibiting 
an  active  rolling  motion  and  occasional  blunt  projecting  points  ({iseu- 
dopodia?),  and  which,  on  becoming  arrested  by  contact  with  the  red 
cells,  are  found  to  be  indistinguishable  from  compact  intracellular 
bodies.  The  positive  identification  of  these  extracellular  bodies,  how- 
ever, appears  to  the  writer  a  very  hazardous  undertaking  (cf. 
Ziemann,  p.  4!l),  In  dried  apeciniens  stained  by  Nooht's  method, 
however,  the  young  extracellular  parasite  may  be  positively  identi- 
fied from  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  chromatin.  In  the  writer's 
specimens  such  extracellular  bodies  were  very  rarely  encountered. 

Tha  Estivo -autumnal  Signet-rmg,  At  a.  very  early  period  of  its 
development  the  estivo-autumnal  jiarasite  assumes  a  very  character- 
istic ring  shape.  Many  of  these  rings  early  develop  a  thickening  of 
one  segment,  and  to  these  bodies  of  varitius  sizes  the  term  "signet- 
ring"  very  aptly  applies.     (Plate  XVI.,  Figs.  5  to  7.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  Hugs  fail  to  exhibit  this 
thickening  but  remain  of  a  uniform  but  very  fine  calibre  throui/koul, 
{Plate  XVI.,  Fig.  4.)  The  period  during  which  the  rings  retain 
this  uniform  calibre  has  not  been  determined,  but  bodies  of  this  type 
may  be  seen  measuring  at  least  Z/i  in  diameter.  They  nearly  always 
present  two  nuclear  bodies,  lying  at  opposite  poles  or  close  together. 
Occasionally  such  rings  are  found  to  have  unfolded,  and  to  be 
Htretohed  like  a  thread  clear  across  the  cell,  the  nuclei  appearing  at 
inconstant  intervals. 

In  other  cases  no  rings  of  this  type  are  seen,  all  showing  the 
thickening  of  the  signet  and  a  single  unclear  body.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  rings  of  both  types  are  associated  in  variable  numbers. 

Multiple  tn/eclion  with  the  young  rings  Is  very  common  in  the  red 
cells  of  most  cases  of  estivo-autumnal  malaria,  and,  as  a  rule,  its 
frenueticy  is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  the 
jieripheral  blood  three  )iarasit«s  are  often  found  in  the  same  red  cell, 
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and  occasionally  four,  while  in  smears  of  the  marrow  of  a  fatal  case, 
seen  by  the  writer,  infection  of  one  cell  with  four  rings  was  common, 
five  parasites  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  same  cell,  and  one  slightly 
swollen  red  cell  was  encountered  containing  seven  well-formed  rings. 
These  observations  accord  with  tlie  reports  of  Ziemann,  who  found 
often  three  and  four  parasites,  and  once  as  many  as  five  in  one 
cell. 

It  appears  in  the  description  of  the  hemameba  inirmtrufata,  which  is  said  to 
sporulate  without  producing  pigment,  that  most  of  ttie  rosettes  contain  com- 
paratively few  spores,  averaging  from  six  to  ten  (Marchiafava,  Bignami, 
Ziemann,  Marchouz,  Grassi  and  Feletti).  Ttie  close  resemblance  to  a  non- 
pigmented  rosette  presented  by  some  of  these  red  cells  harboring  five,  six,  or 
seven  young  parasites  is  very  striking.  In  the  writer's  specimens  (see  Plate 
XVI.,  Fig.  2)  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  to  be 
placed  on  these  examples  of  multiple  infection. 

Multiple  infection  of  the  red  cell  appears  in  rather  rare  instances 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  a  peculiar  form  of  the  young  estivo- 
autumnal  |)arasite  on  which  Mannaberg  bases  his  unique  theory  of 
the  development  of  crescents.  This  body  consists  in  the  apparent 
union  of  two  rings  by  a  fusion  of  their  nuclear  bodies.  (See  Plate 
XVI.,  Fig.  3.)  Mannaberg  depicts  all  transition  forms  between 
thase  bodies  and  the  fully  developed  crescents. 

The  signet-ring  forms  frecjuently  reach  a  diameter  of  4/i  while 
still  retaining  the  {peculiar  thickening  of  one  segment,  the  thin 
geometrical  bow,  and  a  very  distinct  nuclear  body  staining  with 
methylene  blue  and  surrounded  bv  a  narrow  ac^hromatic  zone.  (Plate 
XVL,  Fig.  f>.) 

BcvoikI  this  size,  when  persisting  in  the  finger  blood,  the  growth 
of  the  parasite  prcxluces  an  irregular  body  in  which  the  outline  of  the 
ring  becomes  more  or  less  obs<'ure.  The  full  development  of  the 
large  signet-rings  appears  to  re<piire  about  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ring  forms  seen  in  the  |H»ripheral  bl(MHl 
fail  to  show  any  trace  of  pujnuntty  especially  in  the  patients  showing 
distinctly  intermittent  (piotidian  or  tertian  paroxysms.  In  a  con- 
sidenible  number  of  instances,  however,  especially  in  verj'  severe 
and  fatal  infections,  the  largest  rings  exhibit  a  very  few  minute  pig- 
ment grains,  usually  associated  with  older  pigmente<l  forms. 

The  <listinguishiug  features  between  the  estivo-autuninal  and  the 
tertian  rings  have  been  enumerated  under  the  description  of  the  latter 
panisite. 

Later  Stages  of  the  Estivo-autumnal  Parasite.  The  later  forms  of 
the  estivo-autuinnal  panisite  are  rather  rarely  seen  in  the  ]>eripheral 
circulation. 

Most  of  the  Italian  writers  spoak  of  tht'ir  occurrence  in  the  finger  blood  iis 
bein^?  very  unuHUjil,  but  not  unknown.  Succharotf  in  two  cases  of  estivo- 
autuninal  infection  saw  many  rosette**  in  the  peripheral  blood.  Ziemann 
reports  that  in  raaliirnant  tertian  cases  occurring  in  Italy  he  could  follow  in 
the  blood  the  cornpU'te  cycle,  but  that  in  cases  occurrinir  in  Kamerun  the  later 
forms  were  not  found  in  the  timber  blood.  I'lehn  describe.s  a  variety  of  para- 
site which  he  believes  i-*  peculiar  to  hemogl(>binuric  fever,  and  of  which  the 
later  forms  are  uf  very  small  size,  but  abundantly  represented  in  the  peripheral 
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blood.  In  five  c&ees  examined  by  the  writer  the  eotire  developmeat&l  cfcle  of 
the  eativo-ftutumnal  parHsite  could  be  Ibllowerl  in  the  peri|>hernl  blood,  and  on 
the  TorniB  observed  in  these  ciisett  ia  based  the  present  description  of  the  later 
phases  of  tbia  parasite. 

After  the  ring  has  reached  its  full  size  (4/(,  twenty-four  hours  -\-) 
the  swollen  segment  begins  lo  increase  in  bulk  ami  to  involve  a 
larger  portion  of  the  circumference,  yielding  forms  seen  in  Plate 
Xvl.,  Figs.  8  and  0.  Some  of  these  forms  closely  resemble  the 
turban-shaped  rings  of  the  tertian  parasite  (Plate  XIIL,  Fig.  8), 
but  are  ranch  smaller.  A  few  tine  pigment  grains  were  usually 
fouud  scattered  along  the  periphery  of  the  growing  segment.  Forms 
corresponding  to  the  full-grown  tertian  parasite  with  homogeneous 
body  are  rarely  seen  in  the  peripheral  blood.  When  encountered 
they  are  found  to  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  shrunken  cell,  stain 
homogeneously  with  methylene  blue,  and  fail  to  exhibit  a  distinct 
nuclear  t>ody  after  methylene  blue  or  hematoxylon. 

Moat  of  the  lai^er  forms  of  the  parasite  seen  in  the  peripheral 
blood  give  evidence  of  approaching  segmentation,  exhibiting  a  dis- 
tinctly reticular  structure  and  a  condensation  of  pigment  into  one 
or  two  clumps.  (Plate  XVI.,  Fig.  10.)  In  many  of  these  bodies 
the  original  ring  persists  at  one  segment  of  the  parasite,  but  appears 
to  l>e  of  reduced  size,  and  is  sometimes  subdivided  by  strands  of 
protoplasm.  The  nuclear  body  at  this  period  fails  entirely  to  stain 
with  methylene  blue  and  is  indistinct  after  hematoxylon,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  full-grown,  homogeneous,  tertian  organism.  The 
presence  of  a  distinct  achromatic  spot  adjoining  the  clump  of  pig- 
ment is  very  frequent  in  these  forms,  and  this  spot  is  found  by 
Xocht's  stain  to  be  composid  of  chromatin  granules. 

The  further  development  of  the  pre-seg  men  ting  fonus  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  XVI.,  Figs.  II  to  1-5,  two  separate  parasites  in  the 
same  red  cell  being  occasionally  seen.  In  them  the  reticular  structure 
becomes  more  distinct,  the  pigment  is  still  further  concentrated,  and 
the  subdivided  nuclear  bodies  appear  as  small  achromatic  spots  in 
the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  and  again  stain  distinctly  with  hema- 
toxylon. 

EstiTO-automnal  rosettes  ajipcar  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  rare  rases 
only  iind  in  moderate  numbers,  and  exhibit  a  very  uniform  structure. 

The  pigment  is  grouped  in  a  central  granular  clump,  or,  rarely, 
somewhat  scattered.  The  spores  seem  to  be  arranged  in  two  ntwa, 
but  this  appearance  is  probably  an  optical  effect  produced  by  the 
flattening  of  the  more  or  less  spheroidal  body  of  the  rosette,  the 
spores  originally  lying  in  the  central  axis  of  the  pwwtte  falling,  in 
the  hardening  process,  within  those  lying  on  tiie  iieriphery. 

When  admitting  of  accurate  enumeration  their  numbers  are  found 
to  vary  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  The  same  number  of 
spores  was  repeatedly  counted  in  favorable  specimeue,  made  by  the 
writer  from  the  marrow  of  a  fatal  case.  In  sections  of  the  tissues 
of  fatal  cases,  however,  the  number  of  spores  appears  to  vary  between 
wider  limits,  t.  c,  eight  to  twenty,  but  as  the  entire  rosette  need  not 
always  be  included  in  the  section  the  observations  made  in  smears 
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are  the  more  reliable.  A  rim  of  hemoglobin  invariably  surrounds 
the  rosette,  and  strands  of  hemoglobin  are  frequently  found  running 
between  the  spores  for  a  variable  distance,  sometimes  within  the 
outer  row. 

These  rosettes  differ  from  the  tertian  segmenting  forms  in  the  smaller 
size  of  the  body  and  shrunken  appearance  of  the  ceil^  and  in  the  smtdl 
size,  but  not  in  the  number j  of  the  spores. 

The  Ohanges  in  the  Ohromatin  of  the  Estiyo-autimmal  Parastta.— In  the 

young  ring  forms  the  early  subdivision  of  the  chromatin  has  been  noted  by 
Gautier,  and  in  the  writer's  specimens  was  a  prominent  differential  character 
from  the  tertain  rings.  A  ^reat  variety  of  appearances  is  produced  by  the 
irregular  subdivision  and  distribution  of  the  chromatin  in  the  young  estivo- 
autumnal  parasite,  many  of  which  have  been  sketched  or  described  for  the  ter- 
tian rings.  The  grains  are  usually  ^uite  small  and  are  sometimes  apparently 
fused  into  a  spindle-shaped  mass,  lying  within  the  ring.  Other  peculiarities 
which  may  be  noted  are :  a  markedljr  unequal  size  of  the  grains,  a  widely  sep- 
arate position,  a  frequent  concentration  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and,  very 
rarely,  a  complete  absence  of  chromatin. 

After  twenty-four  hours'  growth  the  chromatin  granules  become  more  numer- 
ous and  extremely  minute,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  trace  of  the  milky  substance, 
as  in  the  tertian  parasite. 

The  changes  in  the  chromatin  in  the  pre-segmenting  estivo-autumnal  body 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  tertian  parasite.  In  some  of  the  writer's  specimens 
the  chromatin  granules  were  found  in  radiating  lines  stretching  from  the 
parent  mass  to  the  new  peripheral  groups.  In  many  specimens  the  peripheral 
groups  of  granules  were  well  formed,  while  the  central  portions  of  the  body 
contained  many  diffuse  granules.  The  relative  quantity  of  chromatin  in  tome 
of  these  bodies  appears  surprisingly  large.  The  spores  in  the  mature  rosette 
usually  contain  single  compact  grains  of  chromatin,  which  stain  readily  by 
methylene  blue,  but  in  some  rosetteA  two  large  granules  of  chromatin  are  seen 
in  a  few  spores,  although  the  rosette  seemH  ready  to  burst. 

The  double  nuclei  seen  in  many  young  CMtivo-autumnal  rings  may,  perhaps, 
be  referred  to  the  incomplete  fusion  of  the  chromatin  in  the  rosette. 

Characters  of  the  Pigment  of  Estivo-autumnal  Parasites.  When 
auy  considerabU*  quantity  of  pigment  pithers  in  the  estivo-aufumual 
parasite  it  is  usually  fomul  in  one  or  two  groups,  but  rarely  is 
diCFuso. 

When  the  panisite  has  reached  the  full-fjjrown,  homogeneous  stage 
the  pigment  is  conimonly  found  concentrated  in  a  single  compact 
mass.  This  early  conccntnition  of  pigment  is  one  of  the  cliief 
features  which  distinguish  the  estivo-autumnal  from  the  tertian 
panisite  in  the  prc-scgnicnting  stage.  This  fact  has  been  fully 
emphasized  by  (fauticr,  and  was  very  uniformly  illustrated  in  the 
writer's  cases. 

The  Plurality  of  Species  in  the  Estivo-autumnal  Group  of  Parasites. 
The  prohahility  that  several  sjM'cics  of  parasites  are  concernKl  in  the 
severe  IvjMvs  of  malarial  fever  prevailing  in  tropical  countries,  es|K*- 
cially  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  has  heen  chiefly  maintained  by 
the  Italian  s<*hool,  who  divide  this  group  of  parasites  into  two 
species  :   ( 1 )   the  (piotidian,  and  (2)  the  malignant  tertian. 

1.  The  Quotidian  Parasite.  The  typi<'al  fever  curve  of  this  variety 
is  r:ither  rarely  seiMi,  more  fnMpiently  in  relaps<»s  than  in  initial  seiz- 
ures, while  a  postponement  of  paroxysms  is  usually  ohserved,  and  a 
continuous  fever  is  very  common.     The  typical  attack  is  short,  the 
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fever  lasting;  six  to  eight,  rarely  twelve  hours,  the  temperature  then 
falling  to  37°  C. 

The  descriptions  of  the  morphology  of  this  parasite  unfortunately 
refer  only  to  its  appearance  in  fresh  blood.  During  ihe  rise  of  the 
temperature,  the  sweating  stage,  and  the  first  hours  of  apyrexia,  the 
blood  is  found  to  contain  a  variable  number  of  red  cells  infected 
with  one  or  more  very  actively  motile  or  non-motile  parasites  of 
discuidal  or  ring  shape.  During  the  afebrile  ]>eriod  the  parasites 
increase  in  size,  the  ameboid  motion  diminisbes  or  ceases,  and  fine 

Iiigmeut  grains  are  deposited  along  the  periphery  of  the  organism. 
!^ter,  in  the  larger  forms,  the  pigment  gathers  in  a  single  clump  or 
heap  of  grains.  During  the  entire  development  the  infected  red  cell 
diminishes  in  size  and  presents  a  "brassy"  color  as  a  result  of 
"acute  necrosis"  induced  by  the  parasite.  Rosettes  are  seldom 
encountered  in  the  finger  blood,  segmentation  occurring  princii>ally 
iu  the  internal  oi^na,  as  seen  in  the  aspirated  splenic  blood.  Rarely 
segmentation  occurs  before  pigmentation,  but  usually  the  numerous 
round  or  oval  spores  are  found  grouped  al)out  a  central  pigment 
masa,  the  rosettes  lieing  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  quartan  or 
mild  tertian  parasites. 

Contrary  to  the  rule  in  malignant  tertian  infections,  the  young 
parasites  are  found  in  the  blood  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  jKtroxysms, 
and,  except  in  very  mild  cases,  there  is  no  period  in  the  cycle  when 
the  parasites  are  absent  from  the  finger  blood. 

2.  Tile  ta&lignant  terti&n  p&nulte  is  distinguished  on  both  clinical 
and  morphological  grounds.  CtinicnUy  the  typical  paroxysm  begins 
with  a  sharp  elevation  to  about  40°  C,  the  febrile  period  lasts 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  to  forty  hours,  is  marked  by  a.  pseudocrmn 
and  precrilical  elevation,  the  fever  describing  in  the  tiiree-honrly 
chart  a  very  characteristic  course  which  differs  from  that  of  the  mild 
tertian  paroxysms.  A  tendency  toward  various  irregularities  is 
common. 

In  the  blood  the  parasites  may  be  scarce  or  even  entirely  absent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm.  At  the  height  of  the  fever  the  red 
cells  contain  small,  non-motile,  ring,  ordisk-sbiiped  bodies,  or  irregu- 
lar, ameboid  bodies,  which  begin  to  show  pigmentation  toward  the 
approach  of  the  afebrile  period.  Most  of  the  parasites  then  dis- 
appear from  the  finger  blood,  and  rosettes  are  rarely  seen  except  in 
some  very  rich  infections.  The  pre-segmeutiug  forms  are  round  or 
ovoid,  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  red  cell,  and  the  pigment 
is  gathered  in  a  single  clump  or  in  a  mass  of  vibrating  granules. 
The  rosettes  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  red  cell,  and  exhibit  two 
rows  of  spores  which  usually  number  ten  to  twelve,  rarely  fifteen  to 
sixteen.  The  infecte<l  celts  are  markedly  shrunken  and  present  a 
"  brassy  or  golden  "  appearance. 

The  authors  distinguish  the  malignant  tertian  parasite  from  the 
commoner  or  mild  variety  on  the  following  features: 

1.  The  malignant  tertian  parasite  is  smaller  in  all  stages.  2.  Its 
pigment  is  less  abundant  and  often  non-motile,  while  in  the  other  the 
pigment  is  very  abundant  and  always  in  vibratory  motion.     3.  The 
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rosettes  are  smaller,  contain  only  ten  to  twelve  (rarely  sixteen)  spores, 
and  are  rarely  seen  in  the  finger  blood.  4.  Tiie  infeeted  cell  is 
shrunken  instead  of  being  swollen,  as  with  the  mild  tertian  infection. 
From  the  quotidian  parasite  the  malignant  tertian  is  distinguished 
on  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  The  tertian  ameba  is,  in  corresponding  stages,  larger  and  less 
transparent  than  the  quotidian. 

2.  In  the  malignant  tertian  parasite  the  ameboid  movement  is 
livelier,  so  that  the  resting  discoidal  forms  are  less  frequent  than 
with  the  quotidian  parasite.  The  larger,  pigmented,  tertian  forms 
also  are  often  ameboid,  this  property  persisting  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer. 

3.  The  pigment  in  the  tertian  parasite  is  often  vibratory,  but 
never  in  the  quotidian. 

4.  In  the  quotidian  rosettes  pigment  is  sometimes  wanting. 

5.  The  appearance  in  the  finger  blood  of  a  new  generation  of 
tertian  parasites  is  seen  some  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the 
paroxysm,  therefore  much  later  than  with  the  quotidian  infection. 

Marchiafava  and  Bignami  admit  that  the  similarity  between  the  malignant 
tertian  and  the  quotidian  parasites  is  very  great,  and  that  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  difficult,  and  possible  only  from  the  full-^rown  forms  seen  just  before 
the  paroxysm.  They  apparently  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  quotidian 
and  malignant  tertian  parasites  are  separate  species,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  their  discussion  on  this  point  (Sydenham  Soriettf 
TransaclioJU,  p.  8) : 

*'  The  remarkable  points  of  resemblance  between  the  quotidian  and  malig- 
nant tertian  parasites  make  it  very  difficult  to  solve  the  question  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  diirereiit  sorU*  of  parasiteM  in  the  Htrict  sense,  or  with  one  and 
the  same  parasite  which  varies  ^really  in  the  time  of  its  development — twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours — and  there  are  all  interme<iiate  degrees.  On  this 
latter  theory  it  becomes  easy  to  ascribe  the  morphological  ditferences  to  the 
varying  length  of  the  cycle.  Hut  various  facts  oppose  this  hypothesis.  First, 
the  clinical  types  of  the  <]Uoti(lian  and  tertian  are  clearly  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  have  a  certain  stability  which  is  maintained  in  relapses  and  recur- 
rences. Second,  we  have  never  met  with  intermediate  forms  or  transitional 
cases,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  the  irregular  fevers,  (rrant- 
ing  that  the  question  cannot,  at  present,  be  solved  definitely,  ...  we 
are  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  ameba  of  the  quotidian  and  the 
ameba  of  the  summer  tertian  are  closely  related  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
parasite." 

This  view  is  not  materially  altered  in  the  authors'  last  treatise  (HH)0). 

Mannabor^  and  ( iriussi  and  Feletti  accept  the  views  of  Marchiafava 
and  I^ignami  and  dcscTibe  a  (jiiotidiaii  parasite,  but  do  not  furnish 
original  ol)servati()ns  tending  to  confirm  their  opinions.  Thayer  and 
Ilewetson,  ZitMnanii,  and  (raiitier,  all  of  whom  have  studied  veri* 
minutely  the  cstivo-aiitiiiiuial  parasites,  the  latter  authors  from 
extremely  rich  material  in  tropical  regions,  fail  to  find  sufficient 
grounds  for  tlu*  siilKlivision  of  the  group. 

From  the  writer's  study  of  cjises  at  Montauk  among  soldiers 
arriving  from  Cuba  in  1«S!»<S,  it  was  concludeil  that  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  from  the  observation  of  panisites  in  the  peripheral  blood 
to  demonstrate  the  cxisteiic(»  of  a  twentv-four-hour  cvcle,  since  the 
infecting  broods  arc  seldom  compact.     (Quotidian  jKiroxysms  always 
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Two  features  were  noted,  however,  which  offered  s 
distiDjriiishiug  a  quotidian  from  the  tertian  parasite  : 

1.  The  exclusive  presence  in  a  few  instances  of  rings  with  double 
nnclei  and  without  the  signet. 

2.  The  appearance  of  large  numbers  of  very  small  adult  parusitea 
in  the  peripneral  blood. 

Neither  of  these  features  proved  sufficient  for  the  positive  identiti- 
catioD  of  a  quotidian  parasite.  The  peculiar  rings  were  usually 
associated  with  the  ordinary  signet-ring  forms,  and  the  rosettes  seen 
in  peripheral  blood  were  tdenjical  in  appeaiaoce  with  those  found  in 
marrow-smears  from  fatal  cases  of  malignant  terlian  infection. 

It,  therefore,  seems  necessary  to  conclude  for  the  present  that  a 
special  quotidian  parasile  has  not  yet  been  denionatrate<l  and  probably 
does  not  exist.  As  stated  by  Ziemann,  it  seems  likely  that  eativo- 
autumnal  fever  is  caused  by  a  single  species  of  parasite  whose  devel- 
opmental cyi'le  usually  requires  forty-eight  hours,  but  may  possibly 
be  completed  in  twenly-four,  or,  as  in  one  of  Lis  cases,  may  be  pro- 
longed to  seveaLy-two  hours. 

The  Hemameba  Immaculata.  Grass!  and  Feletti,  Marchiafava, 
Celli  and  Bignami,  Guarnieri,  SaccharofF,  Marchous,  and  Ziemann 
report  cases  iu  which  rosettes  were  found  in  the  blood  or  viscera 
which  were  free  from  pigment.  Most  of  these  authors,  while 
admitting  that  ihe  parasites  may  occasionally  sporulate  without  pro- 
ducing pigment,  are  not  inclined  to  r^ard  the  hfmameba  immawiata 
as  a  separate  species.  Grass!  and  Feletti  claim  to  have  observed  in 
a  bird  exclusive  infection  with  a  variety  of  parasite  which  ^ils  to 
produce  pigment,  and  regard  the  appearance  in  the  human  subject 
of  rosettes  without  pigment  as  evidence  of  infection  by  a  distinct 
variety  of  parasite.     Mannaberg  also  accepts  this  classilicatiou. 

In  the  report  of  the  examiDation  of  the  viscera  of  this  bird  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  presence  or  abaence  of  pigment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  infevlioa  bad  failed  to  produce  pigment  in  the  viscera  as 
well  as  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

In  all  cases  in  which  pigment-free  rosettes  have  been  found  iu  (he 
blood  of  human  subjects  there  have  been  found  the  usual  pigment 
deposits  and  pigmented  rosettes  in  the  viscera.  That  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  quantity  of  pigment  produced  by  the 
parasite  in  fatal  cases  is  showu  by  the  reports  by  Marchiafava  and 
Bignami  of  fatal  cases  iu  which  a  microscopic  examination  was 
required  to  show  the  presence  of  very  scanty  deposits  in  the  viscera. 

Ziemann  mentions  that  he  haa  seen  u  pre-segraenting  body  of  the 
benign  tertian  type  which  was  entirely  free  from  pigment. 

The  writer  believea  that  some  examples  of  multiple  infection  of 
red  cells  have  been  mistaken  for  pigment-free  rosettes,  but  this 
explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  the  reports  of  many  such  rosettes 
in  the  cerebral  capillariea.  The  majority  of  observers,  including 
Marchiafava  and   Bignami,   believe  that  there  is  no  pigment-free 
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variety  of  liiiman  oialarial  organism,  but  that  ihe  estiTo-tiiitumnal 
paraaites  may  (wcasionally  fail  to  elaborate  pigment. 

The  Creacentic  Bodie'a.  On  the  fourth  to  eixth  days  of  anr  bat 
iuitial  paroxysius  uf  estivo-autumnal  iafectiou  the  periftheral  lilood 
may  contsin  red  cells  infected  by  spheroidal,  oval,  elliptical,  or  ainull 
creiicentic  bodies  which  represent  the  early  forms  of  the  sexual  cycle 
of  the  parasite.  The  relation  of  these  forms  to  the  youiif;  ameba  l* 
not  clear,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  cresoenta  develop  dir«.?tly 
from  the  spores  or  from  some  parent  body,  such  as  is  a«en  with 
various  cocoidia,  and  in  which  the  younff  paramles  are  of  creacfntif 
form  before  ihetr  discharge  from  the  motha-  cell.  The  latter  view  in 
the  more  probably  correct,  being  favored  by  analogy,  but  the  earliest 
forms  of  crescents  am  very  frequently  spheroidal  or  elliptical.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  direct  observation  nor  analogy  favor  the 
view  that  they  spring  directly  from  the  ordinary  ameboid  parasites 
of  the  pyrogenous  cycle,  as  claimed  by  Marchiafava,  Celli,  and 
Bigitami. 

Maurer  dMcribea  the  devetopincniof  crescents  (gaiiietet).  boib  from  the  dif- 
fereatiBtiuD  ot  the  small,  ring- shaped,  ameboid  panuite,  and  from  Ibc  intiroxo- 
il«*  nf  Bporulating  cresceotn.  He  iilentifie*  the  early  developitig  creaoeBt  oo 
the  folloning  fealurea:  It  6rst  exhibits  a  ring  rorm,  but  of  coarse  calibre,  with 
one  or  two  chromatin  graDulea  Iriug  in  the  protoplasm  ot  the  paiaait«.  It 
•noD  enters  the  red  cell,  where  it  loses  the  ring  form  anil  becomca  campad, 
whereas  the  ameboid  ring  long  remains  on  the  outside  of  the  cell.  Within  ib« 
cell  it  Kooa  developH  coofliderable  pigment,  absorbing  the  Hb  and  contracting 
and  condensing  the  l>ody  of  the  cell  without  the  formation  of  the  Btriking 
changes  in  the  cell  described  by  Schutfner  as  liip/rlnnff  {»t\\ip\\og).  Thia  break- 
ing U}J  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  red  cell  into  coarse  granules  Maurer  claim*  to 
be  present  only  in  cells  infected  by  the  ameboid  [larnsite.  In  it«  furth« 
growth  the  gamete  becomes  enlarged,  sphercidal,  then  kidnej-ihaped  or 
crescentic. 

Mannaberg  regards  the  crescents  as  the  syzygia  deTeloptng  from  the  anion 
of  two  young  parasites,  and,  while  this  riew  is  lacking  in  Huppiirt  from  the 
actual  demoostratinn  of  two  parauites  uniting  la  form  the  crescent,  and  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  recogniu'd  mode  of  origin  of  bomolognus  forms  In 
other  protozoa,  there  are  some  morphological  features  which  a 


its  favor.    These  are  the  appearance,  frequently,  of  two  groups  of  pigment, 

occasionally  of  two  masM'H  01  cl  " '    '  '" 

halters  with  one 


occasionally  of  two  masM'H  oi  chromatin,  and  the  isolated  otiservation  of  two 


Appearing  first  as  bodies  somewhat  shorter  than  the  diameter  of 
the  red  cell,  through  various  changes  in  length,  breadth,  and  shape 
(see  Plate  XVI.),  the  adult  crescent  is  developed,  apinnring  iu  the 
blood  usually  after  the  tifth  to  the  seventh  days  of  the  pamxysm. 
The  average  adult  crescent  measures  about  Sjj  to  12u  in  length,  by 
2/1  to  3/J  in  breadtli,  but  in  Mime  cases  very  large  or  giant  crescents 
have  been  ohsorved,  the  writer  having  seen  H|>ecinienfi  measuring 
21)/j  by  .'»/(.  While  the  young  crescent  contracts  and  swells,  altering 
its  sliapc,  the  older  forms  are  (juiescenl,  and  neither  show  true 
ameboia  propertie«.  The  ends  are  either  pointed  or  blunt,  nwny 
old  specimens  npf^eariug  with  swollen  end*. 

TliepiV/mrHi  is  in  the  form  of  coarse,  golden-yellowish  grains,  rods, 
(H*  possiljly  at  tltnes  in  rod-shape<l  crystals.  It  is  the  coarsest  pig- 
ment elaborated  by  the  |>arasite,  and  is  always  uiore  abundant  tban 
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in  the  ameboid  bodies  of  equal  size.  It  is  arranged  in  a  single  cen- 
tral mass  or  circle,  or  as  a  double  circle  resembling  a  fignre  8. 
Occasioually  it  is  found  in  scattered  groups,  especially  in  very  large 
crescents. 

Although  a  membrane  cannot  be  said  to  exist  abuut  the  crescent, 
yet  its  outer  border  may  be  staineil  re<ldish  by  eusin,  aud  it  has, 
therefore,  been  supposed  that  a  remnant  of  Kb  surrounds  the  crescent 
on  all  sides.  The  membrane  or  thickened  outer  border  of  the  red 
cell  is  closely  applied  about  the  convex  side  of  the  crescent,  while 
across  the  concavity  it  stretches  loosely  like  a  halter.  The  writer 
has  seen  two  of  these  halters  spanning  equal  segments  of  the  con- 
cavity of  a  single  large  crescent  (Plate  XVI,,  Fig.  23),  while  Mar- 
chiafava  and  Bignami  have  seen  two  adult  cresrenls  within  a  single  cell. 

In  the  centre  of  the  crescent  is  a  sharply  marked,  light-blue  stain- 
ing, or  achromatic  area  of  variable  size,  containing  the  chromatin 
aud  usually  also  the  pigment.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  describe 
the  nucleus  of  the  crescent  as  vesicular,  but  for  reasons  already  stated 
the  writer  is  uuable  to  regard  the  nucleus  as  consisting  of  any  other 
structure  than  the  mass  of  chromatin  granules,  which  can  always  bo 
found  in  living  crescents.  Id  the  young  crescent  these  chromatin 
granules  are  of  larger  size  than  in  the  adult  body,  in  which  they 
become  subdivided,  and,  when  obscured  by  pigment,  extremely 
diFHcult  to  detect.  Sometimes  ihere  are  two  separate  groups  of  chro- 
matin granules.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  expose  most  specimens 
containing  crescents  lu  a  moist  chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  thereby 
causing  the  pigment  to  separate,  the  nucleus  to  swell,  aud  the  chro- 
matin granules  to  be  more  apparent.  With  Nocht's  method  this 
expedient  is  seldom  necessary. 

Maurer  describes  certain  features  which  he  claims  may  distinguish 
the  male  (microgamete)  from  the  female  crescent  ( mac roga mete). 
The  male  is  short,  thick,  and  kidney -shaped,  or  swollen  at  one  end, 
densely  stainiug,  aud  its  pigment  is  more  often  scattered.  (Plate 
XVI.,  Figs.  17  to  23.)  The  female  is  more  elongated,  less  densely 
staining,  and  exhibiting  more  compact  pigment  grouped  about  two 
or  three  centres. 

Although  crescents  may  show  transverse  segmentation  and  occa- 
sionally lateral  budding,  these  changes  are  probably  degenerative, 
as  is  also  their  vacuolatlon.  Former  views  regardiug  their  multipli- 
cation by  various  methods  are  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Maurer's 
recent  description  of  sporutating  crescents  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

That  the  marrow  is  a  special  seat  of  the  development  of  crescentic 
bodies  is  believed  by  Councilman,  Bignami,  and  Basttauelli,  who 
have  found  an  excessive  number  of  young  forms  in  this  tissue  when 
they  were  scarce  elsewhere. 

The  long  persisteuce  of  crescents  in  the  blood  and  their  resistance 
to  quinine  are  matters  of  common  clinical  observation.  Yet  Leuka- 
wicz,  who  describes  several  varieties  of  crescents,  denies  that  they 
are  any  more  refractory  to  quiuine  than  are  the  ameboid  forms. 

Flagellate  Bodies.  When  bloorl  ooutaining  crescents  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  air  or  under  a  cover-glass  for  a  few  moments  some  of 
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the  crescents  slowly  assume  the  spheroidal  form,  active  vibratonr 
oscillations  of  the  pigment  granules  b^in,  and  &uon,  from  one  t>r 
more  points,  pseudopodia  »^hoot  out  with  active  lashiug  movements. 
These  flagella  continue  their  movements  for  some  time,  chimging 
their  position  actively,  their  shape  slowly,  while  some  may  he  seen 
to  brcalt  off  from  tiie  liody  and  swim  ofE  through  the  plasmii.  The 
formation  of  fiagellate  bodies  represents  the  second  xtsge  in  the  sexual 
cycle,  probably  never  occurring  in  the  human  bo<ly. 

These  fla^rellate  bodies  are  found,  on  staining,  lo  he  oomi>08cd  of  « 
spheroidal,  pigmented  mass,  usually  gurrounded  by  a  remnant  of  the 
red  cell,  of  two  to  four  flagella  of  variable  type,  of  one  or  more  lateral 
buds,  and  of  chromatin,  which  has  now  undergone  a.  remarkable 
transformaliun.  The  bulk  of  chromatin  is  apjtarentty  much  incre&^. 
and  most  of  it  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  lung,  slender  threadii 
within  the  Hagella.  Occasionally  short  threads  of  chromatin  may  be 
found  within  the  sphere.  The  flagella  are  composed  of  an  outer 
protoplasmic  covering,  their  ends  are  hlunt  or  pointed,  their  borders 
even  or  bulbous,  and  while  m««t  of  them  contain  chromatin  threads 
some  arc  entirely  lacking  in  this  conslitufnt. 

Not  all  crese«nUt  develop  flagella.  Some  remain  in  the  scmilooar 
form,  exhibit  slow,  undulatory  movements,  and  tend  to  stain  more 
deeply  with  methylene  blue.     It  is  believed  that  these  cresocnts  are 

|>enetr8te<l  by  n  motile  flagellum,  after  which  they  become  actively 
ocomobile,  and  it  is  further  supposed  that  these  motile  fertilized 
crescents  or  "  eenniciili  "  are  capable  of  penetrating  the  wall  of  the 
mosquito's  stomach,  and  there  developiug  the  encysted  bodies,  which 
are  the  next  stage  of  the  bisexual  growth  of  the  parasite. 


The  evidence  on  wtiich  tbU  r 
iR  Urgf'ly  drrked  from  analagoi 
cnccidifl.  Simond  and  Bie<llecki 
one  creBCeiitic  body  by  ihe  molil 
ainininic  the  p&rasitM  of 


rlatinn  of  two  varielieaof  cmceuts  is  indicated 

B  nbeiiomeDB,  known  to  occur  amoD^  vanou* 

n  the  cuccidia,  have  seen  the  (ertilixatlon  al 

Sagellum  of  another,  and  MacCallum.  ex- 

-' of  aflagellum  into  ■ 


1  the  devFlopment  of  a  motile  vermiculua.  (See  Folley  and 
Carter.)  The  Mime  evidence  indicates  that  the  flagella  are  ranlilechnimoeonm 
of  n  karyokincik  nudeux,  and  that  their  function  la  ibal  of  a  male  frrtiliiinK 
element.  It  iIiuk  appears  that  the  cre«cenu  and  their  ttagellaled  deriratiTM 
L'onilitute  a  developmental  teriea  destined  to  perpetuate  ibe  apedea  in  tb« 
bijdy  of  the  moMjuito. 

Tertian  flagellate  bodies  develop  from  the  full-grown  tertian  pan 
of  liiDg-estahtisliciI  infections  in  much  the  same  way  as  from  J 
wilt'*.  Of  full-grown  tertian  para!§iteF>  three  varieties  must  h 
ruled  :  (1)  hmliei^  which  are  destined  to  segment,  and  whid 
writer  hetieves  are  often  produced  by  conjugation  ;  (2)  large  hyaline 
forma  which  develop  flagella ;  (3)  large  hyaline  fonns  with  little 
chnmiatin  which  become  fertilized  by  detached  flagella.  This  last 
form  has  often  l>een  deecribei)  in  ehtnl  bloo<l.  and  the  writer  hu 
obwrved  its  fertilization  in  stained  s|iecimene  of  tiagcllate  budioa. 

In  the  tertian  parasite  which  is  developing  flagella,  the  chromatin 
increases  in  quantity,  becomes  arranged  in  a  basket  network,  breaks 
up  into  several  coarse  filaments  which   may  be  found  protrudiug 
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from  the  edge  of  the  sphere,  and,  fiitully,  these  filaments  are  discharged 
in  the  form  of  flugella,  of  which  there  are  usually  six  to  each  parasite. 
Quarlaa  parasites  develop  flagellate  bodies  verj'  similar  iu  appear- 
ance lo  ihose  of  the  estivo-anUimnai   tyjje. 

m.    THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    MALARIAL    PARASITE    IN 
THE  MOSQUITO. 

It  ii)  principally  owing  to  Ibe  labors  of  Rosa,  HtManson'ssuKgentiun,  thai  the 
life  cycle  of  the  pariuile  io  ihe  mo^ijuito  Iihs  been  elucidateif.  Rou  followed 
the  Jerelopment  of  ihe  pmlroinma  of  Labbe  in  the  tiaaues  of  mosquitoea  which 
had  fed  upon  the  blood  of  birda  contniniug  this  oinlarial  pnrasile.  He  traced 
Ihe  development  of  aa  encysted  body  in  the  whII  of  the  inlesline,  aod  the 
formation  tbereiu  of  large  numbere  of  so-called  germinal  rods.  Finally,  when 
Ihe  germinal  rods  were  found  abundantly  in  the  salivary  glands,  the  complete 
cycle  of  the  parasite  in  the  mosquito,  and  its  natural  mode  of  access  tu  the 
human  body  were  made  clear.  Tlie  demonstration  was  rendered  doubly  positive 
when  Bignami  succeeded  in  transferring  the  estivo-autumnal  infection  from 
one  human  being  to  another  by  passing  it  through  Anophelei  elariger,  a  species 
of  mosquito  found  in  the  Unmun  Campagoa.  Later,  tertian  infection  waa 
transferred  in  the  same  manner. 

The  details  of  the  development  in  Ihe  mosquito  have  been  worked 
out  principally  by  Grassi,  Bignanii,  and  BastianGlli,  while  much  valua- 
ble informatioD  regarding  tJie  few  dangerous  varieties  of  mosquitoes, 
their  habits,  and  Ihe  means  of  identifying  and  destroying  them  have 
been  contnbuiG<I  by  Ross,  Nuttali,  the  Italian  writers,  and  by  the 
Jenner  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Developmental  Forms.  Two  dnys  after  the  moaquilo  has  fed 
upon  blood  containing  cresL-cnts  there  are  to  be  founii  in  the  intes- 
tinal siibmncosa  spindle-shaped,  oval,  or  spheroidal  bodies,  resem- 
bling the  apindle-aliaped  bodies  of  the  blood.  They  contain  a  single 
nucleus,  scattered  pigment,  and  their  protoplasm  appears  vacuolated. 
The  actual  development  of  these  botlies  from  the  cresccuta  and  the 

Cuelration  of  fertilized  crescents  into  the  intestinal  wall  have  not 
pn  demonstrated. 

By  the  third  to  fourth  days  the  budiea  are  much  enlarged,  dis- 
tinctly eneapsiiluled,  their  protoplasm  is  reticulated,  and  their  pig- 
ment has  largely  disapjieared. 

By  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  days  Ihe  encysted  bodies  have  greatly 
increasRd  iu  size,  measuring  up  tu  70ft  in  diameter,  and  project  into 
the  oelomic  cavity.  They  are  now  found  to  contain  numerous  nuclei 
and  globules  resembling  fat. 

By  the  sevenih  day  fully  formed  germinal  rods  are  found  in  the 
cyst  in  enormous  numbers.  These  rods  average  about  14/j  in  length, 
their  ends  are  pointed,  and  at  the  centre  of  each  is  a  granule  of  chro- 
matin. They  are  arranged  in  radiating  or  undulating  masses  about 
numerous  centres. 

After  the  seventh  day  broken  capsules  are  found  which  have  dis- 
char^d  their  rods  into  the  celom,  from  which  region  they  make 
their  way  into  the  salivary  glands. 

In  addition  to  encysted  bodies  which  develop  rods,  some  contaiu 
"brownish  bodies"  of  various  sizes,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 
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Very  siiiii[ar  phases  have  been  deacribod  for  the  development  of 
the  tertian  parasite,  while  Kignami  and  BastiaDelH  have  retwutly 
su(»eedc<l  in  tracing  the  mmilar  phases  of  the  quartau  {iarai;it(!. 

IV.    CONJUGATION  OF  UALARIAL  PARASITES. 

In  1897  the  writer's  attention  was  attniuteti  iiy  a  9|>eciiiK-n  of 
blood  from  a  rich  tertian  infection  in  which  there  were  very  nuinen>us 
twin  [xtrasites  of  a  younger  brood,  while  all  the  older  parasites  wi-re 
single,  A  remarkable  specimen  of  tbia  type  wasseonred  nt  Moalaiik 
(in  1898)  in  which  both  broods  were  very  compact  and  very  niinien)Us, 
and  nearly  all  the  younger  parasites  were  twinned,  while  all  Uie  older 
forms  were  singl)*.  Extreme  length  and  variety  of  ameboid  proceauv 
also  characterized  tlie  younger  parasites  in  both  specimens.  Later 
the  writer^  was  able  to  follow  such  a  case  through  one  complete  oyole, 
and  found  that  the  young  twin«  were  sucoeeded  by  full-grown  .'tingle 
parasites  of  larger  sixe.  Finally,  the  application  of  Noeht's  Btain 
furnislied  convincing  pictures  of  all  stages  of  union,  first  of  the 
bodies,  later  of  the  nuclei  of  the  twin  )>arasites,  and  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  under  some  conditions  malarial  parasites  nndet^  a  form 
of  conjugation. 

The  phases  of  this  process  are  sketched  in  Plate  XVIII. 

Usually  the  members  of  the  conjugating  (>air  presented  diatiuot 
differeijoes  in  appearance.  One  was  a  thick,  i-ompact  parasite  with 
altundant  cytoplasm,  one  large  and  sometimes  one  smaller  grannie  of 
chromatin,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  ring  form.  The  other  was 
a  ring-Bba|>ed  parasite  of  dc1i(«le  contour,  of  larger  diameter,  and 
with  rather  less  chromatin. 

The  separate  development  of  each  of  these  parasites  was  follownl 
in  these  cases  np  to  the  large,  spheroidal  bmiies.  The  compact  para- 
site usually  retained  its  compact  form  throughout,  pro<lucing  a 
parasite  resembling  in  size  the  quartan  forms,  and  staining  very 
densely  witli  methylene  blue.  In  some  instances  it  develo|>e<l  six 
or  eight  separate  masses  of  chromatin  granules,  but  the  writer  could 
not  be  certain  that  it  sporulated.  The  delicate  rings,  developing 
singly,  ])roduced  mralinm-sised,  pale-statning  mrasitcs  of  full-grown 
appearance,  but  Iwyond  this  stage  it  was  not  followed.  The  conju- 
gating parasites  produced  lai^e  segmenting  forms  witli  sixteen  (o 
twenty  spores. 

The  extent  and  signifiGance  of  this  form  of  conjugation  it  is  diffi- 
cult tu  determine.  In  tlic  cases  in  which  it  can  lie  pro6tahly  studied, 
[karasites  are  iisnally  very  abundant,  and  in  most  caites  few  indioa- 
tiouM  of  the  process  oan  be  delected.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  not 
eaaeutial  to  s|H}rtdation,  and  when  paraHitea  are  scanty  the  chanoes  of 
finding  typical  examples  of  conjugating  pair^  are  greatly  reduced, 
but  the  [>eripheral  blood  may  not  be  a  complete  index  of  the  prooeaaea 
in  the  internal  viscera.  The  large  size  of  the  sporulaling  forma 
developed  from  conjugating  pairs  suggests  that  this  process  is  intended 
to  especially  favor  the  multiplication  of  the  species  in  the  hum«D 
host.     It  aeema  probable  that  conjugation  occurs  in  the  first  gvnem- 
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tions  of  the  infeclioD  and  becomes  less  frequent  as  the  disense  pro- 
gresses, the  iufectioii  in  the  humau  host  tlierel»y  tending  to  limit 
Itself. 

Several  sources  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  these  appearances 
have  to  be  constderetl.  The  presence  of  two  masses  of  chromatin 
has  been  noted  in  single  young  parasites.  Yet  the  existence  of  the 
bodies  of  two  parasites  can  usually  be  determined  with  certainty, 
while  some  conjugating  forms  contain  three  large  masses  of  chromatin 
grannies,  t.  e.,  when  one  of  the  conjugating  forms  supplies  au  extra 
granule.  The  conjugating  forms  must,  therefore,  be  identilied  from 
the  presence  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  chromatin  masses  of  two 
parasites. 

The  death  and  extrusion  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  twin  parasites 
cannot  account  for  the  absence  of  older,  twinned  forms,  since  no  traces 
of  such  extrusion  were  encountered.  Twin  parasites  sometimes  pro- 
ceed to  full  development  without  conjugating,  but  this  event  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

The  existence  of  these  three  types  of  full-grown  tertian  jiarasites 
naturally  suggests  that  the  single,  compact  form  develops  into  the 
microgametocyte  or  male  flagellating  body,  the  single,  ring-shaped 
form  developing  into  the  macrogametocyte  or  female  form,  and  the 
conjugating  form  into  the  sporulatiug  body. 

The  ahoTe  observationa  regardiag  the  exutence  of  three  Tftrieties  of  fUU- 
grown  tertian  parasitea  have  receatly  been  verified  by  Argutinsk]'. 

The  farther  iitteinpt  to  trace  the  younger  forms  of  male  and  female  tertian 
parasitea  iit  beaet  with  great  uncertainties.     The  author  finds  thut  it  is  usually 

EOMiihle  to  detect  the  gradual  diflerentiation  of  the  eexea  after  the  infection 
as  progressed  through  several  paroijHDis,  In  these  prolonged  casea  which 
hare  been  allowed  to  run  on  without  qutQine  the  appearance  of  the  parasites 
ia  strikingly  altered.  Small,  compact  parasites,  without  rings,  become  abun- 
dant, but  the  thin  ring  forms  nevertheless  persist;  forma  resembling  quartan 
parasites  appear,  ana  in  aomeof  these  fnurtosii  groups  of  chromatin  granules 
appear  in  the  body.  These  latter  forma  seem  to  be  the  onea  which  flagellate, 
and  the  fact  that  they  appear  abundantly  only  in  the  later  stages  of  infections 
accounts  for  the  Irequont  failure  to  secure  HagellatiDg  bodies  wnen  the  blood  is 
drawn  early  in  the  disease. 


V.    THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  PARASITES    IN    THE    CmOULATION. 

In  all  wtU-itwrked  initial  afl'icks  of  malarial  fever  the  parasih-  can 
be  found  in  the  blood  if  examined  mthin,  eighteen  hours  after  the  dud. 
The  writer  found  this  rule  to  hold  even  in  patients  who  were  taking 
large  doses  of  quinine,  but  in  one  case  examined  twenty-four  hoars 
after  the  chill  parasites  could  not  be  found  during  a  search  of  two 
hours  through  stained  specimens. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cinchonized  cases  of  acute  estivo-nutumnal 
fever,  parasites  can  be  found  within  a  week  after  the  b^inning  of 
the  paroxysm,  while  crescents  may  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  In  ciises  treated  by  quinine  the  writer  found  the  ameboid 
.  paraaitea  to  largely  disappear  from  the  blood  on  the  third  day.  If 
no  orescents  appear,  the  Wood  then  becomes  entirely  free  of  para- 
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sites,  but  usually  cresoeuts  enter  the  circulation  on  or  after  the  fourth 
day  and  the  examination  of  the  blood  still  continues  positive. 

On  the  other  hcind^  with  very  mild  or  with  cinchonized  cases  a  pro- 
longed  search  is  sometimes  required  for  the  detection  of  parasites. 

In  a  few  relapses  of  estivo-autumnal  infection,  examined  during 
the  chili,  the  writer  had  to  search  thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes  before 
discovering  a  single  parasite,  and  in  several  other  cases  only  youn|^ 
crescents  could  be  found,  while  if  the  examination  was  delayed  for 
eighteen  to  tweny-four  hours  it  was  often  necessary  to  search  for 
two  hours  or  more.  With  Nocht's  stain  this  labor  would  probably 
have  been  reduced. 

In  canes  that  have  not  taken  quinine^  the  parasites  are  usnaHy  fto 
abundant  in  well-marked  infections  thai  no  difficulty  whatever  is  expa-i^ 
enced  in  determining  their  presence. 

Yet  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  estivo-autumnal  parasite  to 
retire  from  the  peripheral  blood  during  tiie  sporulating  stage  may 
leave  the  finger  blood  comparatively  free  from  organisms  at  certain 
periods  of  the  attack.  In  the  tropics  Van  der  Scheer  noted  that  if  the 
blood  is  examined  during  the  sporulating  stage  no  parasites  may  lie 
found,  and  that  thev  may  appear,  in  scanty  numbers  only,  after  some 
hours'  growth.  Marohiafava  and  Bignami  also  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  negative  result  may  frequently  be  obtaine<l  at  the  beginning 
of  an  attack.  Likewise  in  mild  tertian  infections  initial  })an>xysm3 
occur  in  which  very  few  parasites  are  present  in  the  blood,  and  in 
some  instances  they  hare  been  reported  as  absent  altogetlier.  The  same 
fact  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  experimental  infections. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  be^linvos  that  in  acute  malarial  fever,  even 
when  (juinine  has  l)een  administered,  parasites  ci\u  always  be  found, 
if  the  bland  is  c.rdniincd  trith  care  and  prniinlrtice  within  eighteen  to 
twenty-faur  hours  after  the  chill. 

In  the  majority  of  treated  cases  the  usual  phases  of  development 
of  the  parasite  may  be  found  in  diminishing  numbers. 

Although  Golgi  holds  that  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  j>eriph- 
eral  blood  is  no  reliable  indication  of  their  total  numbers  in  the 
body,  yet  the  sev(»rer  cases  nearly  always  show  the  larger  numbers, 
while  in  mild  cases  parasites  may  be  very  scarce. 

In  conditions  of  coma  the  blood  may  (*ontain  either  rings  or  cres- 
cents, or  both,  or  tertian  parasites.  When  coma  arises  in  the  course 
of  the  active  sporulating  cycle,  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  and  the 
presence  of  many  ameboid  parasites  in  the  blood  of  such  cases  is  an 
extrt^niely  unfavorable  sign.  In  most  cases  of  malarial  coma,  esjw- 
cially  those  of  very  abrupt  onset,  or  with  symptoms  of  meningitis  or 
of  localized  cortical  irritation,  crescents  only  are  found  in  the  blooil 
and  recoverv  usually  follows. 

Jit  some  casrH  nf  roniff  the  irrifcr  had  to  srarrh  one  and  two  hour** 
brfu't'  finding  a  single  parasite^  and  has  en(!ountere<l  some  cases  of 
coma  an»l  convulsions,  in  subjects  believed  to  be  suffering  from 
malaria,  in  which  no  panisites  (!ould  be  found  in  the  bloo<l. 

The  nunil):'r  i>f  parasites  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  when  they  are 
extensively  masked  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  heart 
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muscle,  brain,  etc.,  has  usually  been  considerable.  Yet  the  writer 
encountered  a  few  cases  of  acute  estivo-auturanal  infection  marked 
by  violent  hematemesis,  in  which  very  few  parasites  were  discovera- 
ble in  the  blood.  In  one  case  of  malarial  hematemesis  no  parasites 
could  be  found  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  paroxysm,  but  on 
the  fourth  day  numerous  young  crescents  appeared. 

Fatal  Malaria  Without  rarasites  in  the  Peripheral  Blood. 
The  question  whether  fatal  malaria  exists  without  the  presence  of 
demonstrable  parasites  in  the  blood  has  not  yet  reachea  complete 
solution.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  acute  paroxysms, 
fatal  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  or  later,  the  energetic  use  of  quinine 
may  rid  the  blood  of  all  ameboid  bodies,  although  the  patient  dies 
from  the  attack.  When  the  blood  is  not  examined  until  the  third 
day  of  such  attacks  the  result  may  be  negative. 

Marchiafava  and  Bignami  have  described  peculiar  fatal  cases  of 
estivo-autumnal  infection  occurring  in  debilitated  subjects,  during 
very  hot  weather,  in  which  few  or  no  parasites  were  found  in  the 
blood  and  very  scanty  de|M)sits  of  pigment  were  present  in  the  viscera. 
The  writer  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which,  however,  quinine 
had  been  administered  for  some  days  before  the  examination  of  the 
blood.  In  spite  of  these  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  writer 
believes,  with  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  that  fatal  acute  walaria 
does  not  exist  without  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  bloody  at  least  at 
some  time  during  the  paroxysm. 

Remittent  Malarial  Fever.  In  remittent  malarial  fever,  persist- 
ing longer  than  seven  days,  the  writer,  in  thirty  selected  cases,  found 
only  estivo-autumnal  rings  in  eight;  crescents  alone  in  eleven;  l)oth 
rings  and  crescents  in  one;  tertian  parasites  alone  in  one;  double 
infection  in  one;  and  no  parasites  in  eight.  Initial  estivo-autumnal 
attacks  often  begin  with  remittent  pyrexia,  and  some  relapses  may 
show  a  temperature  which  requires  three  days  to  reach  its  acme  and 
three  or  four  to  decline.  These  cases  do  not  projierly  fall  in  the 
class  of  remittent  malarial  fever,  but  they  probably  illustrate  the 
self-limiting  tendency  of  malarial  infection. 

In  chronic  malaria,  organisms,  principally  crescents,  are  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  blood  when  there  is  fever,  but  are  commonly  absent 
during  afebrile  |)erio<ls.  In  one  case  the  writer  found  crescents  in 
the  blood  four  weeks  after  the  last  chill,  quinine  having  been  con- 
stantly administered. 

Long  after  parasites  have  disappeared!,  scanty  pigmented  leucocytes 
may  be  encountered  in  the  blood,  but  the  situations  in  which  their 
discovery  proves  of  value  in  diagnosis  are  comparatively  rare. 
Their  detection  is  more  often  of  ralue  in  cinchonized  cases  of  acute 
fever,  in  which  jmrasites  have  disappeared.  Pigmented  leucocytes 
are  most  abundant  shortly  after  the  chill  in  rela{)ses  of  well-estab- 
lished estivo-autumnal  infection. 

Since  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  admit  that  in  chronic  malaria 
properly  treate<l  mild  paroxysms  may  fail  to  reduce  the  number  of 
red  cells,  and  since  quinine  may  reduw  or  destroy  the  scanty  number 
of  parasites  ordinarily  thrown  into  the  [)eripheral  blood,  it  is  neces- 
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sarif  to  admit  that  paroxyumi  may  occur  In  chronic  mafaria   wUhotU 
diminuiton  of  red  cells  and  without  pamsiirs  in  t/w  hlood. 

Yet  such  (Mses  must  be  txcesnivrlg  rare  and  by  no  means  open  the 
door  to  the  indiscriminate  dia;^nosis  of  malaria  in  obscure  (ibricuU 
withuut  anemia  or  par:)sites  in  the  bi<x)d. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Malaria. 

The  effect  of  inlercurrent  typhoid  infection  uptm  the  blood  in 
malaria  is  very  distinct.  The  concentration  which  resnltA  in  typhoid 
fever  becomes  at  once  apjMirenI,  the  blood  dro})  appears  distinctly 
leas  fluid,  and  the  Hb  and  proportion  of  red  cells  ri^. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  disease  sporiilation  of  pantHites  fre- 
quently cnntiunes  and  organisms  may  be  found  in  the  blood  as  usual. 
Illnstrations  of  this  coincidence  of  active  malaria  in  the  6rst  week 
of  tj'phoid  fever  are  rather  numerous  in  recent  literature.  After 
thefirnt  week,  when  the  typhoid  /ever  has  become  JuUy  eMaltlinheti,  active 
sporidalion  of  malarial  paraitile*  te  extremely  rwr, 

Unlil  recently  there  was  upparently  but  one  case,  reported  by  W,  Oilman 
Tbompaon,  in  which  active  sporulation  of  the  malnria!  pBrasitfl  vaa  shown  to 
hkve  occurred  at  the  height  of  the  typhoid  infection. 

or  many  othera,  collected  by  Lyon,  moat  prove  to  b«  exaiuploi  of  malarial 
parox^iims  occurring  in  the  firiit  few  daya  of.  or  during  coovaletcence  fVom, 
typhoid  fever.  So  rare  Jalhe  coincidence  of  paraailpi  in  the  blood  durinzth« 
cuurae  of  typhoid  fever  that  neither  Murchlafava,  Bignnaii,  Bncelli,  Dock,  or 
many  othera,  have  ever  seen  a  single  case.  In  169  cases  of  tvphoid  fever, 
nearly  all  occurring  in  actively  malarious  subjects,  at  Moatauk.  the  writer 
could  find  no  iostance  in  which  paruitee  were  present  in  the  blood  during  tlie 
second  to  the  fourth  weeks  of  the  disease,  although  several  early  or  convalea> 
cent  case*  suffered  active  malarial  attacks  with  paraiitea,  always  tertian,  in  tba 
blood.  Coaea  of  quartan  infectiou  aasociated  with  typhoid  fever  are  reported 
by  Thayer  and  by  Craig. 


VI.    THE    ACTION    OF    QUININE    ON    THE    MALARIAL 
PARASITE. 

The  at^ition  of  ipilnine  may  be  followed  in  the  blood  of  patieatf 
treated  by  this  agent,  or  in  fresh  specimens  to  which  weak  solutions 
of  the  dnig  are  added. 

By  the  latter  method,  when  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  1  to 
1600,  is  allowed  to  mix  with  bloo<I  under  a  cover-glass,  it  can  be 
seeu  that  moat  [larasi  tee  soon  oeasc  their  ameboid  movements,  although 
vibratory  motion  of  pigment  grains  may  persist  for  many  houra. 
Most  of  the  parasites  contract  and  remain  motionless,  but,  according  to 
Moiiocho  and  Fauiohi,  the  half-grown  parasites  often  leave  the  red  cell 
and  are  eaglol>ed  by  phagocytes,  while  the  younger  and  oUWr  forma  do 
not  emigrate  and  may  long  show  ameboid  movements.  These  authors 
explain  from  these  facts  the  inoflicacy  of  quinine  in  any  other  than 
the  ajiyretio  stage. 

In  the  blood  of  patients  treated  by  quinine  the  parasites  often 
di.«i|i|>eBr  rapidly  wtlhont  eshibtltng  morphological  clutnges. 
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AooordiDg  to  Golgi  and  Mannaberg,  the  adroiuistration  of  quinine 
soon  limits  the  ameboid  activity  of  all  forms  and  induces  fragmenta- 
tion and  hydropic  changes  of  many.  Golgi  deacribea  as  "  qiiiuine 
forms"  certain  ronnded,  immobile  bodies  with  clumped  pigment  and 
sharp,  irregular  outline,  and  deformed  segmenting  bodies  delictcnt 
in  the  number  of  spores.  Romanowsky  and  Mannabei^  lind  that 
many  of  the^e  segments  are  lacking  in  chromatin.  In  cindioni/^d 
cases  the  writer  has  often  eneountered  half-grown  forms  numerously 
subdivided  and  deficient  in  chromatin. 

Most  observers  agree  that  quinine  is  active  only  on  the  young, 
ameboid  forma,  and  hence  should  be  administered  u  few  hours  1>efore 
the  chill. 

Vn.  THE  UALARIAL  ANEMIA. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  lead  so  rapidly  to  such  extreme 
oligocythemia  as  does  acute  malarial  infection.  Kelsch,  who  in 
1875  contributed  an  exhaustive  study  of  malarial  anemia,  found  that 
an  acute  initial  attack  lasting  three  weeks  might  reduce  the  red  cella 
to  1,(X)0,000  or  even  to  500,000.  In  robust  subjects  suffering  initial 
attacks  the  loss  on  the  first  day  sometimes  reached  l,fKH.l,t>00  red 
cells,  or  during  the  first  four  days  2,000,000.  Dionisi  observed  a 
re<Iuction  of  500,000  cells  iu  twelve  hours.  In  relapses  the  seizure 
did  not  taiise  so  great  a  loss  of  cells  as  in  first  attacks.  In  prolonged 
cases  it  was  oflcu  possible  to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  progress 
of  the  anemia  :  (1)  During  the  first  three  to  four  days  the  loss  of 
red  cells  was  very  rapid  (1,500,(M10  to  2,000,000).  (2)  During  the 
afebrile  interval  and  during  the  relapse  the  fall  was  continuous,  but 
much  less  rapid.  The  mtuimum  of  red  cells  varied  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  infection,  beiug  lower  with  estivo-autumnal  cases,  fre- 
quently falling  below  2,000,000,  seldom  below  1,000.000.  (3)  When 
the  patient  became  very  anemic,  relapses  reduced  the  red  cells  very 
mucn  leas  than  before,  but  the  active  regeneration  of  cells  caused 
their  numbers  to  oscillate.  So  enei^etic  may  this  reproduction  of 
cells  become  that  even  an  increase,  instead  of  decrease,  may  be 
observed  directly  after  an  attack  in  anemic  subjects. 

Initial  attacks  of  pernicious  type  cause  very  marked  loss  of  cells, 
but  in  relapsing  pernicious  cases,  with  severe  established  anemia,  it 
is  not  uucommou  lo  find  the  severest  general  symptoms  of  the 
paroxysm  unaccompanied  by  demonstrable  loss  of  red  cells. 

Marchiafava  and  Bignami  find  that  there  may  be  deslructlon  of 
red  cells  without  fever  in  larval  malaria. 

In  chroma  malaria  the  prolonged  infection,  poor  treatment,  and 
bad  hygiene  commonly  reduce  llie  red  cells  below  2,000,000,  but 
Bome  extreme  cases  show  below  1,000,000,  Kelsch  having  one  case 
with  only  583,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favorable  subjects,  when 
attacks  occur  at  intervals  of  one  month  or  longer,  and  are  promptly 
stopped  by  quinine,  there  maybe  no  reduction  of  red  cells  (Marchia- 
fava, Bignami).  The  writer  can  find  no  evidence  on  which  to  ex- 
tend this  exception  to  the  Hb  as  well. 
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Id  afebrile  [leriods,  both  between  relapses  and  after  subsidence  of 
the  infection,  the  anemia  may  still  progress.  In  fact,  the  writer 
found  this  further  progress  of  post-febrile  anemia  to  l>e  the  rule  in 
all  very  severe  cases,  and  sometimes  it  proved  fatal.  Dionisi 
observed  a  fall  from  3,200,000  to  2,300,000  of  red  cells  during  the 
first  six  days  of  apyrexia,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  iron.  The  regen- 
eration of  the  blood  after  benign  tertian  infections  usually  l^egins  at 
once,  but  after  all  pernicious  attacks  both  the  response  to  iron  ami 
the  progress  of  regeneration  are  slower. 

Morphology  of  Red  Oells.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  the 
usual  changes  in  the  red  cells  of  secondary  anemia  are  present. 
Even  in  the  early  stages  of  anemia,  polychromasia  and  granular 
degeneration  of  red  cells  are  sometimes  to  be  noted,  while  these 
changes  increase  steadily  as  the  anemia  progresses. 

The  grave  post-malarial  anemias  present  some  very  interesting 
forms.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  describe  three  types,  based  upon 
the  changes  in  the  blood  and  marrow  : 

1.  The  red  cells  exhibit  the  characters  of  grave  secondary  anemia 
with  extreme  loss  of  Hb,  but  no  nucleated  red  cells  are  present. 
The  marrow  shows  simple  atrophy  of  lymphoid  cells  and  of  clusters 
of  nucleated  red  cells. 

2.  With  the  same  condition  of  the  blood  the  usual  number  of 
nucleated  red  celU  may  be  found,  and  there  is  moderate  hyi^erplasia, 
of  physiological  character,  of  the  lymphoid  marrow. 

3.  The  red  cells  exhibit  the  characters  of  progressive  nemicious 
anemia,  with  high  lib-index,  and  with  megalocytcs  ana  megalo- 
blasts.     The  marrow  suffers  typical  inegaloblaslio  degcMieration. 

The  writer's  study  of  bloiMl  and  marrow  in  fatal  easels  supports 
this  division  of  pDst-nialarial  anemias.  While  the  ordinary  features 
of  grave  secondary  anemia  were  usually  found,  there  were  in  the 
writer's  Montauk  series  no  less  than  nineteen  (jases  in  which  the 
changes  of  the  progressive  pernicious  type  had  been  eslablishwl  in  a 
period  not  longer  than  ten  weeks.  In  one  of  these  the  {mnusites 
appearinl  to  have  been  massed  principally  in  the  bone-marrow,  where 
their  numbers  were  enormous  and  instances  of  multiple  infection  of 
cells  were  oxcessivelv  numerous.  There  cjin  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  of  the  estivo-autuninal  parasite  to  be  masse<l  in  the  bone- 
marrow,  in  both  amebnid  (the  writer)  and  crescentic  phases  (C.>un- 
cilman,  Bastianelli,  Bignami),  and  the  excessive  demands  on  n»d- 
cell  protlu(»tion  arising  in  the  disease,  render  pernicious  malaria  an 
extremelv  favorai)le  condition  for  this  disturbance  of  the  structure 
of  the  marrow  and  the  development  of  specific  megaloblastic  changes. 

In  nearly  all  (*ases  of  grave  tnalarial  anemia  polychromasia  is  a 
marked  f(*ature,  and  granular  degeneration  becomes  so  prominent 
that  Plehn  and  others  have  even  descril)e<l  as  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
|)arasite  those*  collections  of  i)lnish  staining  granules  which  ap|>ear 
in  many  badly  degenerated  cells.  This  form  of  degeneration  was 
very  pronoinu^ed  in  a  fatal  case  of  benign  tertian  infection  reported 
by  the  writer,  in  which  there  was  also  a  remarkable  grade  of  hydre- 
mia, and,  in  the  kidneys,  the  lesions  of  hemoglobinuric  fever. 
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Besides  the  lesions  referable  to  uneniia,  or  to  the  toxemia  of 
palutlism,  the  lufected  red  cells  suffer  a  peculiar  series  of  ehauges 
resulting  from  tlie  presence  of  the  parasite.  Changes  in  the  size  of 
the  cell  are  nearly  constant.  The  tertian  parasite,  almost  from  the 
first,  causes  swelling  of  the  cell  and  progressive  loss  of  hemo- 
globin, as  indicated  by  increasing  pallor.  When  harboring  two 
or  three  lai^  tertian  parasites  the  red  cell  may  become  enormously 
distended. 

When  infected  by  the  quartan  or  any  form  of  estivo-aulumual 
ameba,  the  red  cell  usually  shrinks  and  takes  on  a  peculiar,  opaque, 
"  brassy  "  color.  This  change  bogiua  at  the  moment  of  infecliou  by 
the  young  ring  and  becomes  more  marked  wilh  the  growth  of  the 
parasite.  Marchinfava  and  Bignami  suggest  f<ir  this  condition  the 
appropriate  term  "erythropyknoais."  These  authors  believe  that 
the  pykoosis  resulls  in  the  death  of  bolh  cell  and  parasite. 

In  many  cells  infected  by  any  form  of  parasite,  especially  the 
estivo-aulumnal,  the  hemoglobin  collects  in  a  dense  layer  about  the 
parasite,  and  achromatic  clefts  often  form  in  the  red  cell.  (I'lute 
XVI.,  Fig.  13.) 

Fragmentation  of  the  red  cell  is  a  rather  infrequent  result  of 
infection  by  the  parasite. 

Bignami  has  described  an  increased  coheaiveness  of  the  infected 
red  cells  in  eslivo-autumnal  malaria,  and  explains  thereby  the  ten- 
dency of  infected  cells  to  gather  in  small  visceral  capillaries. 

Pathogenesis  of  Malarial  Anemia,  In  the  pathogenesis  of 
malarial  anemia  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of  several  fac- 
tors. Kach  infecting  parasite  probably  destroys  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  harboring  cell,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  loss  of  red  cells 
must  be  referred  to  this  source.  Yet  Dionisi  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  very  close  relation  between  the  number  of  parasites  present  in 
peripheral  blood  and  the  destruction  of  red  cells  which  results  from 
a  paroxysm. 

Moreover,  the  plasmodium  does  not  immediately  enter  the  cell, 
but  remains  for  a  time  merely  attached  to  its  surface,  and  since 
quinine  may  cause  these  exlraglobular  parasites  to  abandon  the  cur- 
puBcle,  as  described  by  Marcbiafava  and  Bignami,  it  is  probable  that 
in  many  paroxysms,  properly  treated,  the  destruction  of  ceils  result- 
ing from  direct  consumption  by  parasites  ia  very  slight. 

Many  factors  Indicate  that  the  post-critical  anemia  is  principally 
referable  to  globulicidal  action  of  the  serum,  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  malarial  toxin.  Some  of  these  facts  are  the  dispro]>or- 
tion  between  the  anemia  and  the  number  of  [larasites  present  ;  the 
steady  diminulion  in  the  loss  of  cells  in  the  second  and  third,  us 
compared  with  the  first  paroxysm  ;  the  further  progress  of  anemia 
in  many  oases  after  parasilea  have  disappeared  from  the  blood 
(Dionisi,  the  writer)  or  during  intervals  between  parojtvsnistKelsch); 
the  occurrence  of  hemoglobin  uric  malarial  fever,  and  the  increased 
resistance  of  cells  demonstrated  by  Viola  during  the  prepress  of 
malarial  infection.  The  writer  lias  pointed  out  at  some  length  that 
the  chief  bulk  of  pigment  deposited  in  viscera  is  derived  from  the 
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globulicidal  action  of  the  plasma  and  not  from  the  vegetative  func- 
tions of  the  parasite. 

Increased  production  of  red  cells  greatly  alters  the  progress  of 
malarial  anemia,  being  partly  accountable  for  the  smaller  losses 
observed  after  secondary  paroxysms,  and  preserving  intact  or  even 
increasing  the  numbers  of  cells  after  paroxysms  in  very  anemic 
individuals. 

Vm.     THE  LEUGOGTTOSIS  OF  MALARIA. 

Most  observers  have  found  very  little  chan^  in  the  numbers  of 
leucocytes  in  the  finger  blood  during  acute  malarial  attacks  of  average 
severity.     This  absence  of  leucocytosis  with  a  rapidly  rising  teni- 

Jerature  may  be  found  of  considerable  corroborative  value  in  the 
iagnosis  of  malarial  fever. 

A  slight  leucocytosis  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm  has  been 
noted  in  some  cases  by  Kelsch,  Billings,  Vincent,  and  others,  but 
the  numbers  usually  remain  below  10,000,  while  the  percentage  of 
poly  nuclear  cells  is  increased.  Vincent  finds  that  quinine  tends  to 
increase  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  throughout  the  entire  paroxysm. 
With  the  falling  temperature  and  during  apyrexia  the  leucocytes  are 
usually  distinctly  diminished  (2000  to  4000),  especially  the  poly- 
nuclear forms,  giving  a  relative  lymphocytosis. 

Except  during  the  three  to  four  hours  immediately  following  the 
chill,  therefore,  malarial  blood  usually  shows  a  diminished  number 
of  leucocytes  and  a  distinct  relative  lymphocytosis.  The  lympho- 
cytes, small  and  larj^e,  may  sometimes  become  (juite  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  well-established  cases.  This  fact  accords  with  the  increased 
cellular  activity  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  shown  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  viscera. 

Marchiafava  and  Bi^nanii  refer  the  lymphocytosis  to  a  s|>eoific 
chemotactie  action,  but  it  seems  partly  referable  to  simple  mechaniciil 
factors. 

The  percentage  of  polynuclear  cells  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
is  usually  high.  Billings  found  over  80  per  cent,  in  some  cases. 
Later  these  forms  diminish  and  usually  fall  l)elow  (50  i)er  cent.  In 
pernicious  attacks  Bastianelli  found  l)elow  40  per  cent,  of  poly- 
nuclear cells. 

Bastianelli  refers  the  loss  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  to  the  increased 
phap)cytic  activity  of  these  cells.  Vincent  noted  a  iwriwHcal 
deiTease  in  the  numl>er  of  lar^e  mononuclear  cells  wiiich  he  refers 
to  the  same  process. 

In  flie  scnrer  if<(ii'(t-ftufum)Kil  jfanwifstnA  many  observers  have  noted 
a  distinct  leucocytosis  (Kclsc'li,  Babes  and  (ieorj^hiu,  Ziemann,  Burot 
and  liOgrand).  Kelsch  found  that  the  leucocytosis  of  jwrnieious 
malarial  attacks  often  consists  in  marked  lymphocytosis,  which  the 
writer  also  has  observed.  Bastianelli  and  Bignami  show  that  in 
addition  to  various  inHanunatory  complications  leucocytosis  in  i)erni- 
cious  malaria  may  result  from  rapidly  progressive  anemia.  They 
tind  it  to  be  of  frecjucnt  occurrence  in  hemoglobinuric  fever,  and  in 
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cases  atteoHed  witti  severe  diarrhea.  Plehn,  however,  fonud  no 
leuGocytosig  id  most  of  his  cases  of  hemoglobinuria.  The  extent  of 
the  leucocytosia  varies  between  10,tKK)  and  35,000  cells,  the  latter 
number  having  been  observed  by  Kelsch  shortly  before  death  In  a 
comatose  patient.  Usually  the  leucocytosis  iu  pernicious  attacks  is 
mnch  lower,  and  many  attacks  fail  to  cause  any  distinct  increase. 

The  presence  uf  eosinophile  cells  may  be  noted  in  most  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  and  these  cells  are  usually  increased  in  number  during 
afebrile  periods.  Grawitz  rightly  regards  this  feature  as  of  diag- 
nostic imjmrtaoce,  as  in  most  diseases  likely  to  be  confused  with 
malaria  eosinophile  cells  are  long  absent  or  scarce.  Bastlanelli  and 
Bieuami  found  that  eosinophile  cells  diminish  during  the  parosysm 
and  increase  during  apyrexia,  while  the  blood  is  regenerating.  In 
two  cases  of  pernicious  malaria,  with  many  parasites,  they  found 
many  mononuclear  leucocytes  and  a  very  few  eosinophile  mycJocyleg, 
similar  to  those  seen  in  myelogenous  leukemia.  Neutrophile  myelo- 
cytes are  often  present  in  small  numbers. 

In  chronic  malaria  Kelsch  found  the  leucocytes  usually  subnormal 
in  numbers,  but  in  one  of  thirty-three  cases  there  was  transient 
leucocytosis. 

Pigmented  lencocytes  are  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases,  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  severe  and  long-established  fevers.  They  are  found 
in  nearly  all  fatal  cases,  but  the  writer  fotind  them  most  abundant 
in  a  case  which  reeovered.  It  api>ears  that  the  pigmented  leuco- 
cytes are  more  closely  related  to  the  severity  of  the  antecedent 
paroxysms  than  to  the  extent  of  the  pigment  deposits  in  the  viscera. 

They  are  most  abundant  during  and  shortly  after  the  febrile 
period,  but  are  often  found  in  afebrile  cases  and  after  parasites  have 
disappeared  from  the  blood.  The  phagocytic  cells  seen  in  the  lilnod 
include  niononnclear  and  polynuclear  leucocytes  and  endothelial  cells. 
The  laqre  and  small  mononuclear  cells  are  most  often  found  to  con- 
tain pigment  or  parasites,  but  in  a  few  cases,  for  reasons  not  clear, 
large  numbers  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  found  harboring  rosettes, 
other  forms  of  parasites,  and  pigment.  In  a  few  cases  very  large 
endothelial  macrophages  may  be  ifound  in  the  blood,  containing  para- 
sites in  all  stages  of  degeneration. 

The  objects  englobed  by  phagocytes,  as  seen  in  the  circulation, 
include  :  (1)  Porasites,  free  or  enclosed  in  red  cells.  (2)  Pigment 
elaborated  ay  parasites,  usually  in  small  clumps,  sometimes  in  large 
masses.  (3)  Hematoidin  derived  from  the  destruction  of  red  cells. 
(4)  Hemosiderin  derived  from  the  detritus  of  red  cells,  (5)  Intact 
or  broken  red  cells.  (6)  Other  leucocytes.  Crystalline  pigment  ia 
often  seen  in  leucucytes  in  sections  of  tissues,  but  never  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  duriug  life. 

The  degenerative  changes  in  phagocytic  leucocytes  mentioned  by 
Bastianelli  and  Bignami,  including  vacuulation  and  diminished 
staining  capacity  of  nuclei,  have  been  noted  by  the  writer  in  many 
severe  cases.  The  number  of  vacuolated  leucocytes  found  in  the 
blood  ia  considerable  and  sometimes  very  lai^.  Fatty  degeneration 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate. 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  with  those  seen  in  the  viscera  of  fatal  cases,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  phagocytic  function  of  the  leucocytes  in  malaria  ia 
very  subordinate  to  that  of  the  visceral  phagocytes  in  all  but  a  few 
exceptional  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RELAPSING  FEVER. 

Morphology  of  the  Parasite.  The  parasite  of  relapsing  fever, 
disoovered  in  the  fresh  blood  by  Obermeier  in  1873,  is  a  spirillum 
about  16//  to  40//  in  length,  being  subject  to  considerable  variations 
in  size.  It  is  very  thin,  sharply  contoured,  structureless,  and  resem- 
bles a  curled  fibriu-fibril.  Soudakiewitch  described  irregularly  coo- 
toured  spirilla  and  some  with  a  granular  swelling  at  one  end  which 
he  regarded  as  a  spore.  Several  parasites  may  be  twisted  together, 
and  occasionally  considerable  numbers  are  found  in  a  granular-look- 
ing mass.  These  nests  are  supposed  to  form  in  stagnating  blood. 
Orth  and  Ponfick  failed  to  find  the  spirilla  in  the  blood  of  the  cadaver, 
but  in  the  fresh  blood  movements  may  be  observed  for  two  to  eight 

Fio.  87. 


Spirillum  of  oberineler  lu  human  blood.    Carbolic  fuchslu.    Magnined  1000  diameters. 

(From  Slater  and  Spitta'8  Atlas.) 

hours.  Sometimes  they  are  motionless  (Engel).  Albrecht  saw  a 
considerable  increase  in  their  numbers  in  specimens  that  had  stood 
six  hours,  and  in  one  of  Lachmann's  cases  a  marked  increase  appeared 
to  occur  in  the  cjulaver. 

Bodies  of  Uncertain  Character  Described  in  the  Blood  of  Becnrrent 
Fever.  There  has  always  existed  a  belief  that  forms  of  the  parasite 
other  than  the  spirillum  must  occur  in  the  hloml,  and  various  bodies 
believwl  to  represent  developmental  stages  of  the  parasite  have  been 
des<Tibed. 

Sarnow  and  v.  Jaksch  found,  during  the  afebrile  interval,  spore- 
like bodies  resembling  cocci  which  l)ecame  very  numerous  before  the 
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ohjll.  V,  Jakatih  claimed  to  have  acen  these  bodies  develop  info 
typical  spirilla.  Lai^r  protoplasmic  masses  of  varying  structure 
were  described  by  Obermeier,  Ponfiuk,  Blisener,  Litteo,  Albrecht, 
and  others,  Heidenreich  described  them  miuutely,  as  compact,  or 
vacuolated,  variously  subdivided,  of  diSereut  sizes,  coDlalniug  gran- 
ules, fat  droplets,  or  red  blood  cells.  Saccharoff  also  described  suob 
masses,  finding  tbem  most  abundant  in  the  afebrile  period,  some 
being  twenty  limes  the  diameter  of  a  red  cell.  He  claimed  to  have 
observed  the  formation  of  flagella  and  their  separation  from  the  mass. 
Some  of  these  flagella  entered  red  cells  and  developed  into  similar, 
large,  protoplasmic  masses,  after  the  manner  of  the  malarial  crescent. 
From  the  nuclens  of  the  parent  mass  other  slender  flagella  were  pro- 
truded, which,  on  becoming  free,  circulated  in  the  plasma  as  the 
spirilla.  Hcideureich  regarded  these  observalions  of  Saccharoff  as 
of  great  importance  in  the  I>iological  study  of  the  parasite,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  up. 

Method  of  DemoiLBtration.  lu  dry  specimens  of  blood  the 
spirilla  stain  well  with  aniline  dyes,  and  Karlinski  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  flagella  with  some  individuals.  Concentrated  solution 
of  methylene  bine  stains  all  spirilla  in  two  to  iive  minutes. 

Examination  in  the  fresh  condition  yields  interesting  information 
r^arding  the  movements  of  the  spirilla,  and  should  be  employed  to 
demonstrate  their  motility,  but  not  for  the  determination  of  their 
presence  in  doubtful  cases. 

Occurrence  in  the  Blood.  Heidenreieh  found  a  few  spirilla  in 
the  blnod  twenty-four  hours  liefori-  tAf-  chill,  but  most  observers  have 
failed  to  (inii  any  at  this  lime. 

With  the  r'tAc  in  Um[ienititre  the  parasites  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  small  numbers,  one  parasite  in  len  to  twenty  fields  of  the  micro- 
scope (MoczutkowskyY  They  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  second 
day  (BHsener),  and  tnereafter  rapidly  increase,  often  to  enormous 
numbers  {e,  g.,  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  field).  Td  Engd  claimed 
that  even  (luring  high /ever  theparasilee  aannol  alwayn  he  found  in  the 
blood.  During  defervescence  the  numbers  steadily  diminish,  and  in 
the  afebrile  periods  may  entirely  disappear,  but  Naunyn,  Blrch- 
Hinschfeld,  Ltlten,  and  Unterberger  found  an  occasional  ]iarasile  at 
varying  intervals  during  the  oft-brtle  period. 

With  each  succeeding  jMiroxysm  the  spirilla  are  apt  to  appear  iu 
increasing  numbers,  but  there  is  no  strict  i>arallel  between  their 
abundance  in  the  blood  and  the  height  of  the  lerajwrature,  while  it 
has  been  shown  that  their  numbers  vary  both  from  day  to  day,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  circulation. 

Artificial  Cultivation,  Heidenreieh  kept  the  spirilla  alive  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  defibrinated  blood.  The  sinjjlc 
cultures  were  preserved  longest  at  a  temperature  of  18"  to  21°  C, 
but  at  febrile  temperature  they  soon  became  motionless,  They  were 
very  sensitive  to  oxygen,  CO^,  saliva,  ascitic  fluid,  urine,  and  to 
moderate  variations  in  the  quantity  of  salts  in  the  fluid.  Heiden- 
reieh and  Kaonenberg  Itelieve  this  sensitiveness  to  slight  changes  in 
the  temperature  and  osmotic  tension  of  the  surrounding  medium 
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explains  the  short  life  of  the  parasite  in  the  human  body,  but  Uoozut- 
kuwakv  found  them  to  resist  a  temperature  of  48°  C, 

Multiplication  in  artificial  media  has  been  successful  only  in  the 
liands  of  Koch,  but  the  method  was  not  fully  described.  Inocula- 
tion in  monkeys  was  lirst  successfully  performed  by  Carter  and  Koch, 
the  animals  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  the  diseaBe  and  their  blood 
oontaining  numerous  spirilla.  Obermeier  and  Kni^el  had  negative 
results  from  the  injection  of  blood  into  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinen- 
pigs.  Moczutkowsky  performed  several  succcMful  inoculations  in 
men.  Very  interesting  results  were  obtained  by  Albreeht,  who 
kept  in  a  moist  chamber  specimens  of  blood  drawn  when  the  spirilla 
had  temiMirarily  disappeared.  After  five  to  sii  days,  in  some  speH- 
mens,  the  spirocbetii?  appeared  in  large  numljers.  Albrechtdescribpfi 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  inlermediate  stage  uf  development  of  the 
parasite. 

DeBtniclion  of  the  spirilla  in  the  bIniKl  is  accomplishetl,  according 
to  Wernich,  by  means  uf  the  prmlncts  elahomted  by  the  pamsites 
themselves;  according  to  Ileidcnrcich,  through  the  gn-ut  susccptibilitr 
of  the  germ  to  ohangen  in  tem(i?rature  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  blood;  according  to  Moczutkowsky,  through  concentration  of  the 
blood,  the  density  of  which,  however,  diminishes  during  the  pvr- 
oxysm  (Trautgott),  and  according  to  MetchnikofT  and  Soudakiewitcli, 
by  phagocytosis. 

Ihe  paralyzant  effects  upon  the  spirilla  of  (he  senim  of  italimts 
who  have  recovered  from  the  disease  indicate  that  sjwcificljacteri- 
cidal  principles  are  developed  in  the  blood  (Mamourofsky,  Oabrils- 
ehewsky).  Yet  the  studies  of  Soudakiewitch  on  phagoC}'tcigig  in 
relapsing  fever  are  among  the  mt>st  important  on  which  the  dcK'trine 
of  pliagocvtosis  is  founded,  and  have  placed  beyond  doubt  its  impof^ 
tance  \n  the  destruction  of  the  spirillum  of  Obermeier. 

Changes  in  Ked  Cells.  liocckman  re[>orled  that  (he  re<l  evils 
sink  during  and  for  one  to  two  day^  after  the  attack,  incre«mae 
somewhat  in  the  afebrile  periods.  Halla  counted  4.ti<MI,0(K)  rra 
cells  on  the  nineteeulh  day  of  the  illness,  and  found  50  per  oeni.  of 
Hb  in  a  severe  case. 

LeucocTtes.  Lnptschinsky,  Heidenreich,  and  Boeckman  all  nuled 
considerable  lencocytosis,  most  marked  just  after  the  crisis.  Lapt^ 
chinsky  mentioned  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  coaraely 
granular  lencocvtes. 

Bilioas  Typhoid  Fever  (Oriesin^fer).  In  1854  Griesinger 
described  under  the  term  tyjilniM  icteroiilrx  a  disease  which  occurred 
in  epidemic  form  in  Cairo,  and  s|toradic  cases  of  which  still  persist 
in  Smyrna.  Moczutkowsky,  Karlinsky,  Heidenreich,  and  others 
fully  demonstrated  the  nature  of  lliis  malady  by  finding  in  every 
ease  large  numl>ers  of  the  spirillum  of  OWrmeier. 

Serum  Diagnosis,  (iabritschewsky  found  that  when  the  blood 
of  a  patient  who  had  just  recovered  from  relapsing  fever  was  added 
to  a  specimen  of  blood  ranlaining  spirilla  and  kept  in  the  thermofttal, 
the  parartites  l>ecjime  motionless  within  one-half  to  one  hour. 

Ijoewenthal  applied  this  fact  to  the  diagnosis  of  relapaiog  f«%xr 
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during  the  apyretic  interval  when  parasites  are  absent  from  the  blood. 
The  specific  reaction  was  most  marked  immediately  after  the  par- 
oxysm, diminished  steadily,  and  sometimes  became  inappreciable, 
just  before  the  next  chill.  In  cases  which  had  successfully  over- 
come the  infection  the  reaction  persisted  longer,  and  Loewenthal 
claimed  that  if  it  persisted  as  late  as  the  seventh  day  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  immobilize  the  spirilla  in  one  hour  no  further  relapses 
ever  occurred,  otherwise  relapses  invariably  followed.  There  are 
several  uncertainties  connected  with  the  work  of  Loewenthal,  and  his 
claims  require  confirmation. 

Sawtschenkow  and  Melkich  find  that  the  bactericidal  action  of  the 
blood  in  relapsing  fever  does  not  vary  with  the  leucocytes,  but 
increases  after  the  acme  of  leucocytosis.  Heating  to  64°  C.  for  one- 
half  hour  destroys  the  immunizing  properties  of  the  serum,  but  does 
not  enfeeble  its  agglutinating  properties. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARASITIC  DISEASES. 

TRICHINA  SPIRALIS. 

The  relation  of  trichinosis  to  the  blood  is  found  principally  in 
the  extreme  degree  of  eosinophilia  which  marks  the  condition. 

The  red  cells,  in  trichinosis,  do  not  suffer  greatly.  After  recovery 
from  the  disease,  when  the  disturbing  effects  of  fever  are  eliminated, 
a  moderate  grade  of  chlorotic  anemia  is  usually  to  be  noted.  Thayer 
reports  4,300,000  red  cells  and  68  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  a  recent  case. 
In  the  majority  of  active  cases  the  red  cells  are  slightly  or  not  at  all 
diminished,  while  the  effects  of  cyanosis  in  concentrating  the  blood 
have  several  times  been  encountered. 

Leucocytes.  All  cases  have  shown  leucocytosis,  ranging  from  a 
slight  increase  to  35,700  cells,  recorded  by  Brown.  This  leucocy- 
tosis  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity,  of  the  disease  (Blumer 
and  Neuman),  and  persists  in  moderate  degree  for  weeks  or  months. 
It  may  be  more  or  less  intermittent. 

The  leucocytosia  is  a  natural  accompanimeDt  of  the  exudative  myositis 
caused  by  the  parasite.  Brown  observed  a  considerable  deposit  of  oxyphile 
cells  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  cysts  and  concluded  that  the  trans- 
formation of  neutrophile  cells  occurs  in  the  muscles  and  blood  stream,  a  view 
which  cannot  at  present  be  accepted.  In  Lambert  and  Brooks'  case  the 
writer  could  find  no  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  neutrophile  into  eosioo- 
phile  granules,  although  some  of  the  eosinophile  granules  were  unusuallv 
small.  In  the  muscles  the  writer  found  a  very  scanty  deposit  of  eosinophife 
cells,  the  majority  of  new  cells  being  polynuclear  or  mononuclear  leucocytes  or 
proliferated  muscle  and  endothelial  cells. 

Eosinophilia.  Although  the  presence  of  marked  eosinophilia  in 
various  forms  of  intestinal  parasitism  was  fully  demonstrated  by 
Bucklers  in  18!>4,  its  oocurrence  in  trichinosis  was  not  reported  until 
Thaver  and  Brown,  in  18!>7,  encountered  a  well-marked  case.  Since 
then  numerous  (•()nfiriuatorv  reports  have  in^en  (X)ntributed  by  Cabot, 
Gwyii,  Atkinson,  Stump,  Blumer,  Neuman,  Lanil)ert  and  Brooks, 
and  ()th(»rs. 

From  these  ol)si»rvatii)ns  it  appears  that  trichinosis  is  invariably 
a(uu)tn|»anie(I  by  inarkiMl  eosinophilia.  Yet  while  the  leucocytosis  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  <lis(»ase,  the  eosinophilia 
bears  no  such  constant  relation.  ( )ne  of  lilumer's  mild  eases  8howe<l  oO 
per  cent,  of  (N)>inopliilt»s,  and  a  recoverintj:  C4ise,  reported  by  Brooks, 
^av(?  tS:>  per  (»ent.  In  Kerr's  three  (^ases  eosinophilia  was  i>ersist- 
ently  liitrh,  once  reaching  M  per  cent,  of  •JO,()(H)  cells.  Pro|>ortions 
of  40  to  <l()  per  cent,  aie  usually  found,  i)ut  at  some  i>eriods  they 
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may  fall  to  7  to  10  per  cent.  It  was  reserved  for  Da  Costa  to  recoi-d 
a  ease  of  extreme  infection  without  eoHinophilia  on  repeated  exami- 
nations. In  this  case  ttie  muscle  tissue  was  found  to  be  swarming 
with  trichinae  and  rich  in  eosinophile  cells,  while  the  bluod  gave 
12,000  leucocytes  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles.  As  a  rule, 
when  the  neutrophile  cells  are  abundant  the  cosinophile  are  scanty, 
and  vice  versa,  Cabot  reports  as  high  as  6  per  cent,  of  myelocytes 
in  this  disease.  The  eoslnophilia  appears  to  be  very  persistent,  15 
per  cent,  of  these  cells  remaining  after  four  and  one-half  months  in 
Stump's  case,  and  34.7  per  cent,  after  five  months  in  one  of  Brown's 


The  con.stancy  and  extent  of  eosiuophilia  in  trichinosis  render  the 
examination  of  the  blood  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  infec- 
tion. It  seems  possible  that  mild  cases  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
past  which  might  have  been  detected  by  this  means. 

Yet  while  the  presence  of  market!  eosinophilia  should  always  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  trichinosis,  there  is  no  great  pathognomonic 
value  attached  to  the  symptom,  since  equal  grades  of  eosinophilia 
have  long  been  shown  to  accompany  a  great  many  other  condi- 
tions. The  least  that  must  be  required  in  the  diagnosis  ia  an 
unequivocal  clinical  oonrse,  in  which  case  the  examination  of  the 
blood  ia  seeondarv  corroborative  evidence,  or  the  demonstration  of 
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eosiiiophilia  in  the  blood,  aud  trichiDiu  or  exudative  iiiflaiuuiaiion  in 
the  muscles  (Stuiup,  Brooks). 

In  the  New  York  Hospital  cases  have  re<!«ntly  been  encountered 
with  and  without  prostration  and  fever,  but  with  transient  edema 
of  the  face  and  moderate  eoijinophilia.  In  the  mildest  of  these  cases 
a  minute  portion  of  the  biceps  muscle  yielded  live  tricfainK.  This 
edema,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  important  diagnostic  symptom, 
was  very  transient,  lasting  only  a.  few  hours  at  the  Ijegjnning  of 
symptoms. 

DI8T0UA  (BILHARZIA)  HEUATOBIUM. 

This  is  a  nematode  worm,  very  abundant  iu  K^ypt  and  South 
Africa,  and  occasionally  found  in  the  United  States.     The  mal«  is 
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whitish,  7  mm.  to  Hi  mm.  long;  the  female,  often  found  in  the 
gynecophoric  canal  of  the  male,  is  darker  and  finer  and  roachw  20 
mm.  in  length.  These  worms  inhabit  the  smaller  veins  of  ih*  portal 
system,  where  aa  many  as  3(M)  individuals  have  l>eon  found. 

The  ova,  in  the  encysted  stajre,  have  the  shajte  of  a  melon  seed, 
riir  t^  sio  >"<'''  >°  length,  witn  a  trans)>arent  shell  in  which  th« 
ciliated  embryo  may  be  seen.  These  ova  are  deposited  in  th«  capil- 
lary t)lexuse«,  where  they  cause  stasis  and  hemorrhages.  They  are 
founq  in  tlin  wall  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  kidney,  uretvr,  and  in  tho 
lungs,  hut  never  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  or  stomach  (Lortvt,  Vial- 
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leton).  Kartulis  found  them  widely  distributed,  occurring  even  in 
tumors  of  the  bladder,  which  frequently  arise  in  thcee  subjects.  He 
could  never  find  them  in  the  heart's  blood.  The  ova  are  usually 
detected,  clinically,  iu  the  blood  clots  which  pass  with  iho  urine, 
where  their  appearance  is  somewhat  characteriBtic. 

The  life-history  and  mode  of  infection  have  only  partly  been  traced. 

Severe  grades  of  anemia  sometimes  follow  the  repeated  attacks  of 
oystilis  aud  hematuria. 


ASOABIS  LUMBRIOOIDES  (OXYURIS)  (TENIA). 

Demme  reports  a  case  of  fatal  anemia  iu  a  child  with  l,fioO,000 
red  cells,  and  large  masses  of  ascarides  in  the  intestines.  Bucklers 
found  41  per  cent,  of  Hb  in  one  case,  and  in  a  series  of  cases  counted 
various  proportions  of  eosinophile  cells,  maximum  12.25  percent. 
In  a  case  of  oxyuris  he  found  \6  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles,  while  in 
mixed  infections  of  oxyuris  aud  SRcaris  the  proportious  were  some- 
what higher,  maximum  If.  31  percent.  In  casesof  tenia,  eosinophilia 
was  moderate  or  absent,  the  maximum  being  10.25  per  cent. 

Solley  reports  two  interesting  cases  of  ascarides,  in  one  of  which 
33  per  cent,  of  7000  while  celU  were  eosinophile.  In  the  otlier  tlie 
patient  suffered  from  pernicious  anemia  with  very  large  numbers 
(300  to  35,(K)0)  of  nucleated  red  cells,  and  a  distinct  normoblastic 
crisis  was  observed. 

Runeberg  has  observed  one  rase  of  pernieioua  anemia  in  a  jiatient 
infected  Ijy  the  nxyuris. 


ANOUILLULA  8TER0ORALI8  (INTESTINALIS). 


Angaillula  stercoralis  is  a 
ciated  with  ankylostoma.     It  i 


ematode  worm  \ 
.■jisures  2.2  mm. 


Iiioh  is  often  asso- 
iu  length,  while  the 


embryos  are  but  0.2  to  0.3  ram.  long.  The  ova  develop  very  rapidly 
in  the  intestinal  tract,  aud  are  passed  in  the  stool  only  after  catharsis. 
Tbey  were  believed  by  Normand,  their  discoverer,  and  by  Bavaiue 
and  Perroncito  to  be  the  cause  of  a  severe  form  of  diarrhea  prevalent 
in  Cochin  China,  and  often  accompanied  by  severe  anemia.     Mansou, 
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however,  claims  that  lliey  are  iiiuocutius,   although   Davainc  found 
them  preseut  iii  great  numbers  in  i-asea  of  anemia. 

Lately  Teissier  reported  the  discovery  of  nnmerou^  emhrj'os  of 
atiffuiUula  in  the  blood  of  a  case  of  intermitleut  fever.  Willi  ibe 
expulsion  of  the  worms  from  the  intestine  the  fever  declined  and  lL« 
embryos  disappeared  from  the  blood.  Bucklers  reported  13.5  per 
cent,  of  eosinophile  cells  in  the  blood  of  one  case. 

ANKTLOSTOMA    DUODENALE. 

This  parasite  is  of  nearly  universal  diHtrihtuion  in  tropical  laliludcs, 
aud,  although  located  in  the  small  intestine,  eeciires  its  noiiriHlimcnt 
from  the  blood  of  the  host.  It  much  resemhIeB  the  ordinary  pin  worm 
(oxyuris),  being  (.'ylindrical  in  form,  0  mm.  to  1 1  mm.  by  O.-I  mm.  to 
U,6  mm.  in  dimensions  (the  females  are  somewhat  shorter  and 
thicker),  and  being  white  when  alive,  gray  when  dead,  and  reddish 
brown  when  full  of  blood.  The  head  ia  provided  with  four  hooks,  by 
which  the  parasite  sitaches  itself  firmly  to  the  mucouB  membrane. 
The  oca  as  fouud  in  the  feces  are  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
those  of  bothrioccpluUiiJi,  but  the  yolli  globules  are  lai^r. 

The  extracurporeal  dtvdupmenl  passes  through  several  pbaaes, 
infection  occurring  by  the  transfer  of  earth  containing  the  enoysted 
embiTos  to  the  stomach  of  the  host.  Leichtenalern  baa  shown  that 
nnkyiotloma  lioet  not  rcijuire  a  scconii  has(  for  the  completion  of  Um 
oyck;  hut  viay  pa m  from  vutn  to  man  after  a  »hort  period  <tf  actra- 
corporeat  ilrveliipmnU.  Ova  appear  in  the  stools  witliin  four  to  five 
weeks  after  the  ingestion  of  the  embryos. 

Although  diBcovereil  Id  1838  by  Dubioi,  ita  patboloj^cal  importance  wMfirM 
eilablished  by  Griesinger,  who,  id  18-')4.  sbowed  it  to  be  the  specific  agent  lu 
the  Ro-calliid  ''  Egyptian  chlorosis."  Later  it  »riu  identified  u  the  cause  of 
many  tom»  of  tropii'al  anemia,  especially  by  Wucherer  iu  Braxil,  and  Perron- 
oUu  ia  Italy.  Through  the  studies  of  Uruwi.  Oiniiella,  and  otberm,  anky 
loetomiasis  bec-ame  known  in  Italy  as  the  specific  cause  of  tbe  anemia  of 
mouniRiDeerg.  tunnel  vorkera,  etc.,  while  tbe  discovery  by  Souderegger.  and 
others,  of  tbe  same  parnaite  in  the  SL  Goibard  epidemic,  called  general  atleo- 
tion  to  the  subject.  In  Germany  the  anemia  which  had  long  since  been 
described  by  Heisse  among  brickmakers  was  placed  in  Ibe  tame  clas!!  from  the 
discovery  of  the  ankylostomn  by  Meoche.  in  an  epidemic  at  Cologne.  From 
these  sources  the  course  of  infection  was  traced  to  nearly  all  partu  of  middle 
Rurope.  Isolated  cases  itre  still  occasinnally  described  from  these  rtgions, 
while  the  dii^case  remaina  epidemic  in  many  tropical  regiuna.  The  diacaaa  is 
indigenous  In  ihe  United  States, 

Mode  of  Infection.  The  chief  source  of  iofei^tion  is  by  the  trans- 
fer of  ihe  embryos  to  the  mouth  by  dirty  hands.  The  rapid  spread 
of  the  diseasi^  and  its  conta<;io(isnes9  are  explained  by  the  nfid 
development  of  Ihe  ovum,  which,  on  leaving  ihe  host,  rcachee  the 
encysle<l  form,  capable  of  further  infection,  within  one  or  two  weeks 
(Mnnson).  A  second  mode  of  infection,  pointed  out  by  v.  Sohonf 
and  d em oiisl rated  experimentally,  conaista  in  the  inhalation  of  the 
encysted  larvie  in  duM.  In  Ibe  alkaline  fluids  of  the  duodenum  the 
cliilinous  hull  of  the  embryo  is  dis.solved,  when  the  young  worm 
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promptly  attaches  itself  to  the  mucosa.  Ooly  the  plasroii  appears 
to  be  utilized  iu  the  nourishment  of  ihe  paraslle,  &s  iindissolvea  red 
cells  are  extruded  from  the  anus  (Ijeichtenatern').  The  number  of 
worms  found  in  eatlavera  varies  greally,  hut  often  several  hundred 
are  to  be  counted,  the  males  being  one-third  ae  numerous  as  the 
females.     Leichtenstern'  counted  as  many  as  3000  in  a  fatal  rase. 

Pathogenic  AcUon.  The  essential  action  of  the  parasite  iu  the 
causation  of  anemia  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  the  prompt 
recovery  which  has  followed  its  expulsion.  Yet  the  anemia  has 
pn^ressed  in  some  instances  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  an<l  a 
cure  cannot  be  assured  in  the  very  advauced  gluges  of  the  diaeaae. 
The  frequent  losses  of  blood  are  undoubtedly  a  chief  cause  of  anemia, 
since  the  parasite,  though  smalt,  is  very  prodigal  of  the  blood,  and 
the  severest  cases  usually  show  most  parasites.  Yet  there  have  been 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  some  fatal  cases  having  shown 
very  few  parasites,  like  that  of  Leiehlenstern,  in  which  only  twenty- 
four  were  found,  it  has  been  held  that  a  condition  of  gpecific  mfentinal 
Intoxication  is  established  by  the  growth  of  the  worms.  The  evidence 
on  which  this  theory  is  based  is,  however,  very  incomplete.  Lus- 
sana  found  that  the  urine  in  ankylostomiasis,  when  injected  into 
rabbits,  dissolves  red  cells  much  more  actively  than  does  normal 
urine,  and  Bobland  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  very  active  destruc- 
tion of  albumins  in  this  form  of  anemia. 

In  Sandwith's  remarkable  experience  the  red  cells  averaged 
1,300,000,  while  the  Hb  even  with  very  low  numbers  of  red  cells 
was  much  reduced,  average  20  per  cent.  The  coudition  of  the  blood 
was,  therefore,  not  strictly  in  accord  with  that  of  progressive  jwrni- 
cious  anemia,  while  Ihe  pathological  lesions  found  at  autopsy  also 
varied  from  tlie  typical  features  of  [leniicious  anemia.  In  Ashford's 
report,  among  important  features,  are  a  record  of  Gfi8,8fi8  red  cells, 
excessive  rwliiction  in  Hb  with  extreme  anemia,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  anemia  followed  by  rapid  improvement  ou  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worms.  The  usual  dt^nerative  changes  in  the  red  cells 
have  1>een  uniformly  present  in  severe  cases.  Ashford  found  rather 
few  nucleated  red  cells  as  compared  with  idiopathic  anemia,  and 
alwaj's  a  predominance  of  normoblasts. 

Changes  in  the  Blood.  The  anemia  passes  more  or  less  rapidly 
through  milder  stages,  and  in  severe  cases  reaches  the  pernicious 
grade. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  condition  observed  is  one  of  chlo- 
rotic  anemia,  with  moderate  lose  of  red  cells  and  very  marked  loss 
of  Hb.  In  cases  with  over  4,000,000  red  cells  Zappert  fnund  50, 
40,  and  30  per  cent,  of  Hb.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  changes 
in  the  blood  are  more  severe,  and  the  presence  of  megalocytea, 
microcytes,  mogaloblasts,  and  increased  Hb-index  renders  the  con- 
dition identical  with  cryptogenic  pernicious  anemia. 

In  tbe  fTogreaa  ot  the  snemiti  Lekbt«iiHl«rn  dtMiinguiabed  two  itagM, 
which  can  be  most  clenrly  traced  when  the  iufeclioii  b  very  actire.    T1ier« 

Ifl  KD  initial  tlaf-  "'  — '"   -     —  -  — ' •■-- -•--   —    — » 

their  location  i 


il  itape  of  aciile  atiemin  when   the  paratltM  ftre  actiTely  cbtnging 
ion  m  the  intestine,  which  ia  marked  clinically  by  colicky  paini 
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and  bloody  diarrhea.  Later  comes  the  9tage  of  chronic  anemia,  maintained 
by  the  steady  consumption  of  blood  by  the  parasites  as  well  as  by  some 
intoxication. 

Leacocytosifl  of  moderate  grade  is  frequeatly  observed^  especially 
during  the  early  stages.  That  it  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  uooom- 
plicated  cases  is  apparent  in  the  study  by  Ashford,  who  is  inclined 
to  refer  any  lencocytosis  in  the  disease  to  complications.  Bucklers 
found  20,000  white  cells  in  an  early  case,  and  many  others  have 
reported  intermediate  grades  of  leuoocytosis.  In  the  severe  grades 
of  anemia  the  leucocytes  are  usually  diminished,  Zappert'  finding 
only  1800  in  one  instance,  and  Ashford  1500  in  his  severest  case. 
The  eosinophile  cells  are  nearly  always  in  excess  and  sometimes  reach 
an  extreme  proportion  This  fact  was  first  noted  by  Muller  and 
Rieder,  and  Zappert,^  but  a  very  high  proportion  (53  {)er  cent.)  was 
first  recorded  by  Bucklers,  while  Leichtenstern'  saw  cases  with  G2 
and  72  per  cent. 

BOTHSIOOEPHALUS  LATU8. 

Description  of  Parasite.  This  tapeworm  measures  from  six  to 
ten  metres,  occasionally  twelve  to  sixteen  metres  in  length,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  intestinal  parasites  by  the  combination 
of  a  very  broad  segment  and  a  pigmented  uterus  which  occupies  a 
central  position  in  the  segment.  The  head  has  neither  rostellum  nor 
booklets.  The  eggs  are  oval,  0.05  mm.  by  0.035  mm.,  with  a  rather 
thin,  double-contoured  shell,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  cap,  while  the 
undeveloped  embryo  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  large,  yel- 
lowish globules.  Infection  occurs  bv  eating  uncooked  fi«»h,  which 
is  the  intermediate  host.  This  practice  is  confined  largely  to  the 
French,  Swiss,  and  Italian  lakes,  the  shores  of  the  Initio  and  North 
seas,  and  Japan,  but  owing  to  the  long  life  of  the  parasite  infected 
subjects  have  been  encountered  in  many  other  countries.  The  writer 
obtained  four  adult  spe^^imens  from  a  healthy  Swede  in  New  York 
City  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  State  for  eleven  years. 

History  and  Pathogenesis.  The  first  important  inroad  made 
upon  the  tj^nKip  of  idiopiithic  pernicious  anemia  was  aecomplishe<l 
when  Iloffnian,  in  1885,  followed  by  Hotkin,  Keyher,  and  Rune- 
berg,  showed  that  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  many  of  these 
worms  often  leads  to  a  8i»vere  or  fatal  anemia  which  mav  be  made  to 
disappear  by  the  expulsion  of  the  worms.  While  Keyher  and  Rune- 
berg,  in  1881),  and  F.  Midler,  in  188J»,  claimed  that  the  morphology 
of  th(»  blood  in  these  severe  cases  is  identical  with  that  of  primary 
porni(Mons  aiHMuia,  from  the  |>resenoe  of  megalocytes  with  increase<l 
III),  mo^raloblasts,  etc.,  the  complete  identity  of  the  condition. exist- 
ing in  fatal  ceases  with  that  of  |)n)gressivc  |)ernicious  anemia  was 
fullv  established  bv  Sch:iiimann\s  extensive  studies  in  the  same 
locality.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  in  some  of  Schaumann  s  cases, 
altliou;rl»  the  reduction  of  cells  and  lib  was  not  niarkcHl,  vet  Ehrlii'h's 
si^ns  of  progress! v(?  anemia,  nu»galo(»ytes,  with  inc'rease<l  Hb  and 
me^aloblasts,  were  abundantly  |)rescnt. 
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While  the  fact  that  the  worms  cause  the  aaeniia  geems  to  ho  proved 
by  the  rapid  recovery  observed  in  some  eases  following  their  expul- 
sion (Wittschur,  Aakauazy),  no  satisfactory  explnnatiou  of  the  jhiiIio- 
gcnic  action  of  the  parasites  has  been  obtained.  It  appears  that 
lai^  numbers  of  worms  are  required  to  produce  tlie  severe  anemias, 
aa  many  as  100  having  been  expelled  from  u  jmtient  of  Bocttieher, 
although  in  other  instances  the  usual  small  number  was  found.  The 
duration  of  the  infection  appears  to  exert  Utile  influence,  as  is  evident 
from  the  cases  reviewed  by  Askanazy.  The  writer  secured  four  full- 
grown  species  from  a  healthy  Swede  who  had  been  in  America  for 
seventeen  years,  Schapiro  and  Dehio,  flndiug  some  dead  unrnsiles 
in  their  cases,  concluded  that  only  the  decomposijig  tvorm  proauees  the 
specific  toxin  which  causes  the  auemia,  but  the  majority  of  parasites 
found  in  severe  cases  are  living.  Willschur  followed  this  cUie  fur- 
ther, finding  that  the  majority  of  [larasites  were  dead  and  decom- 
posing, or,  as  he  coucluded  from  alterations  in  the  eggs,  "siok," 
Some  cases  (Schanmann,  Is^eubucher)  In  which  anemia  wns  present 
while  no  parasites,  but  only  eggs,  were  found  in  the  intestines  at 
autopsy,  Lhrlieh  believes  can  be  explained  as  resulting  from  (he 
complete  absorption  of  recent  decayed  parasites.  This  reasoning  it 
is  difficult  to  follow,  nor  can  great  importance  be  attached  to  the 
results  of  Schaumann  and  Tallouist,  who  in  the  course  of  two  weeks 
considerably  reduced  the  red  cells  of  a  dog  by  injections  of  a  glycerin 
flxtraot  of  the  crushed  bodies  of  the  worms, 

At  present,  therefore,  it  seems  impossible  to  reach  any  satisfactory 
explanation  why  this  jiarasite  should  behave  at  times  as  a  harmless 
denizen  of  the  intestinal  tract,  but  at  others  aliould  destroy  its  host 
through  a  fatal  anemia. 

Changes  in  the  Blood.  In  the  great  majority  of  Sehaumann's 
cascH  tlic  changes  in  the  bloixl  were  eh  a  meter!  si  ic  of  pernicious 
anemia.  The  red  wlls  at  first  ranged  from  2,160,000  to  395,000, 
an  average  of  1,290,000.  They  commonly  exhibite<l  marked  changes 
in  size;  there  was  unusual  excess  of  megalocytes  with  increased  Hb, 
and  these  changes  were  sometimes  present  when  the  reduction  in  cells 
and  Hb  was  not  marked. 

A  surprising  improvement  usually  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
worms,  and  most  of  the  cases  were  discharged  practically  curvcl  and 
apparently  removed  from  danger  of  relapse.  In  some  of  Schaumnnn's 
cases,  however,  as  in  others  reported  by  previous  observers,  the 
anemia  prc^ressed  in  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the  worms. 

Xuclealed  red  cells  were  present  in  all  easex,  and  usually,  but  not 
always,  the  roegaloblaats  outnumbered  the  normoblasts.  In  Aska- 
nazy's  cases  normoblasts  were  found  in  small  numbers  among  many 
m^alobtasts,  but  the  former  rapidly  replacf  d  the  latter  as  the  anemia 
improved.  Willson  found  many  normoblasts  in  a  ra»c.  showing 
5,120,000  red  cells  and  10  per  cent.  Hb.  Polyehrumasia  iind 
granular  det^eneration  were  pronoun<?ed  at  the  heiirht  of  the  anemia, 
out  diminished  rapidly  as  the  blood  improved.  The  Hb  was  UMially 
below  30  i>er  cent.,  average  at  firat  25  ]>er  wiit.,  and  ihe  Hli-iudex 
was  almost  always  normal  or  increased. 
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The  leucocytes  were  very  seldom  increased,  and  eosioophile  cells, 
if  present,  did  not  attract  llie  attention  of  Askanazy  or  any  of  the 
earlier  observers,  but  were  reported  as  increased  in  one  of  Scbau- 
mann's  cases. 

FILABIASIS. 

Several  species  of  nematode  worms  inhabit  the  internal  vessels  and 
discharge  their  embryos  into  the  circulation,  giving  rise  to  the  con- 
dition known  sB  filariasis.  The  embryos  of  the  several  species 
exhibit  characters  which  should  render  possible  their  accurate  iden- 
tification. 

According  to  Manson  these  features  are  principally  (1)  j>eriodicity 
in  the  presence  of  the  embtros  in  the  peripheral  blood.  I^larm 
diurna  appears  during  the  day  and  diBap|>ears  at  night  Mlaria 
noctuma  appears  at  night  only.  Fliaria  perslans  anu  Deman/uaii 
are  constantly  present,  both  by  day  and  by  night.     (2)  The  presence 


illi  iliiiitb.    (I^wiik! 


or  absemie  of  a  sheath  wliich  clmrafterizes  all  s|>ecies  except  Filaria 
fnrslani.  (li)  The  cliaructeroF  the  hf?:ul  and  tail  ends;  the  presence 
or  ahMiniru  uf  an  armature;  the  blunt  or  pointed  ^hape;  the  length  of 
the  tajwring  cud.  (4)  Ijon^rtli,  breadth,  and  ^neral  appearance  of 
body.  (-5)  Character  of  niovenionts.  Filaria  noctnra  anddmrnrt  are 
lo-shing,  but  stationary.  Filnrin  (irmtanit  hifthing,  but  locomotor. 
The  Eissoclatud  j>at)iuhi^i<'al  condition,  tlie  nativity  of  the  patient,  and 
the  chanicter  and  location  of  tiie  parent  worm,  if  found,  are  also 
iniportiint. 

Filaria  Nocttima.  Developmental  Cycle.  The  embryo  is  taken 
uj)  from  tli<>  l>h)u<t  of  the  host  by  the  mosquito,  in  whose  stomach  it 
l>e<^i>n)es  rid  of  its  shcat)i,  and  at  the  end  of  six  to  seven  days  develops 
in  the  vi.s<:cni  of  th<^  insert  to  a  length  of  l.oS  mm.,  and  acquires  four 
WyiA  and  :in  alimentary  canal.  The  further  stages  Iwtween  this  form 
and  till'  udiilt  filaria  of  Itancroft  have  not  been  traced.  The  worm  is 
oe.\C  fiiuiid  in  tlic  lyinphulii-s  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  where  it 
was  lirst  seen  liy  itancroft  {F.  iUtncrujIi).     Here  it  measures  70  mm. 
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(males)  to  M  mm.  (females)  id  length,  and  looks  like  an  aoimateil 
white  thread.  Its  movements  are  active  and  wriggling,  the  female 
leiidiog  to  coil.  The  young  filaria  are  discharged  into  the  lymph, 
and,  traversing  the  lobes,  reach  the  blood  stream.  The  reason  of 
their  exclusive  appearance  during  the  night  is  not  known. 

Usually  the  presence  of  this  worm  and  its  embryos  leads  to  no 
appreciable  disturbance  in  the  body  of  the  host,  and  uumerons  cases 
have  been  discovered  entirely  by  accident.  In  some  cases  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  results  in  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  princi|)ally  chyliiria,  lymphangitis,  lymph  scrotum,  etc., 
and  probably  also  to  elephantiasln  Arnbum. 

Tiie  embryo  of  Filaria  nodurna  is  a  slender,  snake-like  worm, 
3  mm.  by  0.0075  mm.  in  dimensions,  with  sbaqi-pointed  tail  tapering 
foraboutonC'tlfth  the  length  of  the  body,  and  a  blunt  head.  The  head 
is  composed  of  a  six-Hpped  prepuce  covering  an  extensive  proboscis 
on  which  is  a  protrusible  spine.  The  entire  worm  is  enclosed  in  a 
delicate,  hyaline,  transparent  sheath,  which  protrtidea  beyond  head 
or  tail,  and  within  which  the  animal  moves.  This  sheath  exhibits 
fine  croea-st nations.  The  movemeiita  are  actively  lashing,  writhing, 
coiling,  and  uncoiling,  but  with  little  or  no  lendaiey  toward  locomotion. 
The  movements  continue  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  blood  suffers 
drying. 

Occurrence  in  the  Blood.  The  embryos  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance iu  the  blood  from  live  to  seven  o'clock  iu  the  evening.  The 
numbers  increase  for  several  hours  during  rest  in  bed,  and  after  mid- 
night they  usually  become  less  abundant, disappearing  at  seven  or  eight 
in  the  morning,  hut  an  occasional  specimen  may  sometimes  he  found 
at  any  time  in  the  day.  This  remarkable  periodicity  depends  on  the 
habits  of  the  host,  since  it  becomes  transposed  when  (he  subjects  sleep 
in  the  daytime,  and  it  is  eonsiderablydisturbed  by  irregular  habits  and 
by  fever.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  mosquito. 
The  numberm  of  filaria  to  be  found  in  the  blood  depend  upon  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  upon  the  number  of  parent  worms,  but  for 
the  same  patients  they  are  usually  quite  uniform.  From  ten  to  fifty 
may  be  found  under  one  cover-glass  specimen,  but  they  are  often 
much  less  abundant.  Several  hours'  search  through  thick  blood 
smears  may  be  required  for  the  demonstration  of  a  single  filaria 
embryo,  in  eases  in  which  they  are  present,  though  very  scarce.  It 
is  sometimes  to  be  observed  that  the  results  of  the  blood  examination 
are  negative  as  long  aa  the  patient  is  going  alxiut,  although  a 
moderate  number  of  embryos  arc  found  after  the  patient  has  been 
in  bed  a  few  days. 

Oianges  in  the  red  celts  referable  to  the  presence  of  filaria  embryos 
are  not  usually  demonstrable.  P^ven  when  present  in  enormous 
numbers  and  for  many  years  the  parasites  exert  no  deleterious  action 
oa  the  blood,  and  anemia,  wheu  present,  must  be  referable  to 
Becondary  causes. 

Calvert  examined  the  blood  at  hourly  intervals  for  tweuty-four 
hours  in  two  coses  of  fllariasis,  finding  leucocytosis,  reaching  2G,6f)6 
and  14,000.     The  eoslnophite  cells  varied  from  8  to  22  per  cent,  id 
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one  case  and  from  3  to  20.5  per  cent,  in  the  other.  The  leucocv- 
tosis  and  excess  of  eosinophile  cells  were  most  marked  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  embryos  in  the  peripheral  circulation  were  scanty. 
He  thinks  that  eosinophilia  diminishes  as  the  infection  becomes 
chronic. 

Method  of  Demonstration.  On  account  of  the  large  size  and  active 
movements  of  the  filaria^  examination  of  the  fresh  blood  may  be 
recommended  in  the  search  for  the  parasite  when  its  presence  is  sus- 
pected. Fresh  specimens  prepared  in  rather  thick  layers  should  be 
looked  over  with  a  moderately  low-power  lens.  Permanent  si)eci- 
mens  may  be  secured  by  smearing  tne  blood  on  glass  slides,  fixing 
by  heat  or  alcohol,  and  staining  by  methylene  blue.  Canada  balsam 
causes  fading  after  a  year  or  more,  and  Manson  uses  glycerin  jelly 
as  a  mounting  medium. 

Filaria  Dinma.  In  four  cases  of  filariasis  occurring  in  negroes  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Manson  observed  filaria  resembling  Fihria  noc^ 
turna  in  the  blood  only  between  8  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  He  suggests 
that  the  Filaria  loa  is  the  parent  form,  since  one  of  his  cases  had  pr^ 
viously  suffered  from  this  parasite,  and  that  the  '^  mangrove  fly  is 
the  intermediate  host. 

Filaria  Perstans.  In  some  portions  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
Manson  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  natives  are  infected  with  a 
special  form  of  filaria.  The  embryos  are  thinner  and  longer  than 
Filaria  nocturnoy  23  mm.  by  0.0046  mm. ;  they  lack  a  sheath,  execute 
movements,  often  very  rapid,  of  locomotiony  occur  in  much  smaller 
numbers  in  the  blood,  and  are  found  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

TBTPANOSOMIASIS. 

Although  infection  of  the  blood  by  various  forms  of  trvpanosomes 
has  long  been   recognized   in  sevenil   tropical  diseases  of  domestic 


Trypanosoma  gambieiise  in  huuian  bl<»o(!.    (After  I>utton.) 

animals  as  surra,   na^ana,  **  mal  de  eaderas/'  etr.,  the  occurrence 
of  pure  infections  by  a  form  of  this  parasite  in  the  blood  of  man  liaa 
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only  been  satiafactorily  demonstraled  within  the  past  year,  1902-03, 
when  no  leas  than  eleven  anthentic  cases  have  been  reported  by 
IDuttou,  Forde,  and  Manson."  Nepveii,  however,  leporled  in  18!)8 
the  discovery  in  the  blood  of  six  malarial  patients  of  bodies  having 
all  the  characters  of  trypanosomes. 

In  man  the  disease  follows  a  chronic  course  with  intermittent 
fever,  marked  ei-ythtima  mvlHforme  of  triiuk  and  limbs,  edema  of 
eyelids  and  ankles,  emaciation,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Morphology  and  Occurrence  of  the  Parasite.  In  slaiaed 
preparations  the  parasite  and  its  flufrellum  measured  in  DiittOD's 
case  18/i  to  25/i  in  length  aud  2}i  lo  'i.S/i  iu  width.  The  posterior 
end  of  the  wormlike  body  is  bitmt  and  conical,  while  the  anterior 
end  is  pointed.  An  oval  nucleus  consisting  of  chromatin  grains 
occupies  a  central  position,  while  in  the  posterior  end  lies  a  centro- 
some  or  micronucleus  giving  origin  to  the  flagellnm  which  curves 
forwnni  along  the  free  border  of  the  undulating  menihraue  of  the 
parasite  and  projects  some  distance  beyond  Ihe  anterior  end  of  the 
body.  By  Romanowsky's  method  th(?se  structures  stain  like  those 
of  the  malarial  organism.  The  undulating  membrane  is  an  aohro- 
malic  structure  whose  free  border  is  continuous  with  the  flagellum 
while  the  attached  border  begins  at  the  centrosome  and  runs  forward 
to  the  pointed  end  of  the  body.  The  web  ia  trausparent.  The 
parasite  exhibits  slow  spiral  movements  of  progression.  They  are 
never  found  in  the  red  cells,  but  may  be  englobed  and  destroyed  by 
the  leucocytes.  Multiplication  has  been  observed  iu  experimental 
infections  in  rata,  and  occura  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  division 
and  by  segmentation  (Rabinowitach  and  Kerapner,  Francis).  In- 
fectiim  in  man  is  probably  carried  by  mosfjuitoes  tDutton)  and  in 
rats  by  fleas,  lice,  and  by  the  food. 

The  number  of  parasites  seen  in  the  blood  is  scanty,  not  more 
tliau  three  to  eight  being  found  under  a  three-ouarter  inch  cover- 
glass,  while  during  apyrexia  ibey  were  not  found  at  all.  Repeated 
examiuatious  may  be  required  for  their  detection. 

The  Hb  aud  red  cells  are  moderately  reduced,  the  leucocytes 
alightly  increased,  with  relative  lymphocytosis.  In  Dutton's  case 
the  following  results  are  reported:  Hemoglobin,  76  per  cent.; 
red  cells,  3,850,000  ;  leucocytes,  12,000,  of  which  60  per  cent, 
were  mononuclear,  40  per  cent,  polynuclear. 


SPOTTED  FEVER  OF  MONTANA. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Wilson  and  Chowning  this  pecu- 
liar local  disease  is  referable  to  infection  of  the  red  blood  cells  by  an 
bematozoon  resembling  the  parasite  of  Texas  cattle  fever. 
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APPENDIX. 


During  the  passage  of  this  volume  through  the  press  oontributioDs 
appearing  in  certain  lines  call  for  the  additional  paragraphs  appended. 

Dare's  Alkalimeter. 

Dare  {Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  137)  has  devised 
a  commendable  method  and  apparatus  for  the  clinical  estimation  of 
the  allialinity  of  blood.  Its  principal  features  are  the  avoidance  of 
a  foreign  indicator,  the  point  of  neutralization  by  tartaric  acid  being 
determined  by  the  disappearance  of  the  spectroscopic  absorption 
bands  of  oxyhemoglobin,  the  use  of  an  automatic  20  c.mm.  blood 

fiipette,  and  the  absence  of  undue  exposure  to  air  of  the  manipu- 
ated  blood. 


Farther  Observations  od  Polychromasia  and  Granular 
Degeneration  of  Red  Cells. 

The  observations  on  jvilychmmasia  and  granular  degeneration  of  red 
cells  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  relation  of  these  processes  to  each  other 
and  to  developmental  anomalies  in  the  erylhrocyte.  While  present 
knowledge  hardly  warrants  positive  conclusions,  one  will  probably 
not  be  greatly  in  error  who  conceives  of  them  all  as  the  expressions  of 
one  series  of  changes.  It  would  appear  that  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped red  cell  may  be  deficient  in  Hb,  or  may  contain  imperfectly 
oxidized  lib  (Sherrington),  which  give  it  the  character  of  the 
pulychramasia  of  Maragliano  ;  or  that  a  portion  of  the  cell  may  be 
entirely  free  from  Hb  (polychroraasia  of  fiabritschewsky) ;  or  the 
imperfectly  developed  re<i  cell,  while  deficient  in  Hb,  may  show  a 
clumping  of  its  nuclear  constituent  in  the  form  of  fine  basic  granules 
(granular  degeneration),  while  the  irregular  diffusion  of  nuclear 
elements  in  the  megaloblast  occasionally  yields  large  and  small  baso- 
nhile  granules  in  the  cytoplasm  interpreted  by  some  as  an  evidence  of 
karyorrhexis.  That  all  of  these  changes  frequently  occur  in  imper- 
fectly developed  cells  is  beyond  question,  while  the  belief  that  red 
cells  once  perfectly  formed  may  suffer  such  alterations  seems  much 
less  certain.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  look  upon  all  these  changes 
not  as  occurring  in  the  circulation,  but  as  the  result  of  disturbances 
of  the  function  of  red-cell  formation  in  the  ii 

The  results  of  Schmidt's  experiments  {Exptr,  lieitr.  z.  Path.  d. 
Bluks,  Jena,  1902),  showing  that  after  the  intravenous  injection  of 
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lead  salts  granular  degeneration  does  not  occur  in  the  red  cells  of  the 
ligated  ear,  strongly  support  this  view  and  indicate  that  these  gran- 
ules are  nuclear  particles  representing  an  anomaly  of  development. 

Leukanemia. 

This  is  a  term  suggested  by  v.  Leube  to  indicate  certain  cases  of 
rapidly  fatal  anemia  in  which  the  blood  shows  pronounced  charactere 
of  pernicious  anemia,  the  moderate  leucocytosis  of  acute  lymphemia 
or  myeleraia,  while  the  viscera  exhibit  distinct  leukemic  lesions. 
In  this  group  fall  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  leukemia,  cases  of 
pernicious  anemia  described  as  terminating  in  leukemia,  cases  of 
lymphatic  leukemia  without  lesions  in  the  lymph  nodes,  and  pos- 
sibly some  cases  of  v.  Jaksch's  anemia.  The  typical  case  is  charac- 
terized byperacute  or  subacute  course,  fever,  gingivitis,  and  hemor- 
rhages. Tne  blood  first  shows  the  changes  of  pernicious  anemia, 
with  slight  or  no  leucocytosis.  Later  there  is  moderate  or  pro- 
nounced increase  of  large  lymphocytes  or  myelocytes.  Eosinopnile 
cells  are  absent  or  scanty.  There  are  moderate  hyperplasia  of  lymph 
nodes  and  spleen,  extreme  diffusion  of  red  marrow,  and  leukemic 
deposits  in  the  liver.  Siderosis  of  the  liver  and  Charcot-Leyden 
crystals  are  absent.  It  is  believed  that  the  condition  results  from 
the  action  of  a  toxic  or  infectious  agent  upon  the  progenitors  of  the 
red  and  white  cells.  The  possibility  that  the  progenitors  of  the  red 
and  white  cells  constitute  a  single  cell  ty|>e  in  the  adult  marrow, 
and  the  striking  clinical  chanicteristic6  of  these  cases,  are  at  least  a 
partial  warrant  for  tlie  general  introduction  of  this  term.  Leukaneniia 
IS,  then,  a  term  referring  to  a  discjise  which  may  be  regarded  provi- 
sionally as  constituting  a  point  of  union  of  leukemia  and  pernicious 
anemia. 

r.  Leuhe.     l)eut.  Klinik.  1902,  Li<-f.  42.     Miinch.  nwd.  Worh.,  1900,  p.  1121. 

Lxicc.     Doutsch,  Arch,  f.  klin.  Mod.,  \\i\.  Ixxvii.  p.  215. 

Arneth.     Ibid.,  IW.  Ixix.  p.  XM. 

Kortnorzi.     Driit.  iikmI.  \Voch.,  1S99,  pp.  23.S,  77r>. 

Ilitsrhman,  LehndorjJ.     Z<'it.  f.  Hoilk.,  1903,  p.  190. 

Serumtherapy  in  Anemia. 

Bielonovsky  reports  very  striking  improvement  of  the  blood  in 
nine  cases  of  primary  pernicious  and  severe  secondary  anemia  by 
injections  of  5  c.e.  to  10  c.c.  of  hemolytic  serum  prepared  in  the  rabbit. 

Jh't'lnnorskjf,     Th^si'  <lr  Dortorat,  n*f.  in  Hull.  Instit.  Pastrur,  190^^,  p.  12t>. 

Bacteriological  Study  of  the  Blood  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

Ilektoen  re|)orts  the  isohition  of  streptoetwoi  from  the  circulating 
blood  of  12  of  lOO  cases  of  scarlet  fcv<T,  most  frequently  in  severest 
cases.     In  two  cases  of  the  series  pure  cultures  of  staphylococcus 
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aureus  were  obtained,  and  in  one  case  bacillus  typhosus.  Weaver 
and  Ruediger  find  that  neither  normal  nor  scarlatinal  blood  serum 
has  any  bacteriolytic  action  on  various  strains  of  streptococci. 

Hekioen.     Joum.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  March  14,  1903. 
Weaver,  Ruediger.     Medicine,  July,  1903. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Blood  in  Pneumonia. 

The  following  additional  studies  of  the  blood  from  the  basilic  vein 
in  pneumonia  favor  the  conclusion  that  this  disease  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  form  of  bacteremia. 

Casati  demonstrated  the  pneumococcus  in  the  blood  of  25  consecu- 
tive cases  by  inoculation  in  mice.  Positive  cultures  are  reported  in 
all  of  8  cases  by  Berghini,  in  55  of  57  cases  by  Baduel,  and  in  74  of 
83  cases  by  Rosenow.  The  last  observer  finds  it  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  pneumococcus  in  smears  of  the  blood  in  many  cases. 

Casati.     Jahresbr.  f.  Path.,  1893. 

Berghini.     La  Clin.  med.  Ital.,  1899,  No.  5. 

BadueL     La  Rif.  Med.,  xv.  p.  170. 

Rosenow.     Trans.  Chicago  Path.  8oc.,  1903,  p.  265. 

Sleeping-sickness. 

Castellaini  and  Bruce  report  the  discovery  of  trypanosomes  in  the 
aspirated  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  all  of  38  cases,  and  in  the  blood  of 
12  of  13  cases  examined.  They  believe  this  infection  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  while  the  streptococcus  is  a  frequent  secondary  infecting 
agent.  This  trypanosome  differs  slightly  from  that  described  by 
Button. 

Castellaini,  Bruce.  Brit.  Med.  Jour,  1903,  vol.  i.  pp.  1218,  1431.  Jour.  Trop. 
Med.,  1903,  p.  167. 
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ABSCESS,  326 
of  liver,  392 
Absorption,  effects  on  blood,  402 
Acetonemia,  83 

Acidemia  in  carcinoma,  91,  426 
Acidity  of  blood,  92 
Actinomycosis,  335 
Addison's  disease,  375 
Agglutinins,  145 
Albumins  of  serum,  75 
Albumose,  occurrence  in  blood,  77 
Alexines,  128,  140,  144,  158 
Alkalescence  of  blood,  Engel's  alkali- 
meter,  60 
estimation  of,  59 
Dare's  method,  483 
Limbeck's  method,  61 
Lowy's  method,  59 
Schultz-Schultzenstein's 

method,  60 
Wright's  method,  61 
in  carcinoma,  91,  426 
in  cholera,  404 
in  diabetes,  374 
in  fever,  91,  92,  279 
(i^neral  factors  in,  90 
m  gout,  377 
in  hemoglobinemia,  369 
in  leukemia,  247 
in  uremia,  418 
Amboceptor,  144,  158 
Anadenia,  209 

Analyses  of  blood,  interpretation  of,  17 
Ankylostoma  dxwdenale,  474 
anemia  from,  206,  475 
Anemia,    from    Bothriocephalus    latus, 
206 
changes  in  blood,  220,  476 
infantum  pseudoleukemica,  268 
pathological  anatomy,  271 
lymphatic,  171,344 
progressive  pernicious,  202 

changes  in  blood  in,  216 
chemistr}',  216 
Hb,  217 
leucocx'tes,  221 
red  cells,  218 
etiologv,  general,  204 

special,  206 
gastro-intestinal  diseases 

in,  208 
hemorrhages  as  a  cause  of, 
207,  355,  394,  398,  475 


Anemia,  progressive  pernicious,  histor- 
ical, 202 
malaria  as  a  cause  of,  208 
marrow  lesions  in,  212 
nervous  system  in,  211 
pathogenesis  of,  215 
after  pregnancy,  207 
r^sum^  of  chief  facts,  222 
scope  of  term,  205 
typhoid  fever  as  a  cause 
of,  208 
secondary*,  eosinophiles  in,  162 

origin  of,  117 
of  V.  Jakach,  268 

significance  of,  270,  484 
splenic,  264 
j  Anesthesia,  110 
I  AnguUlula  stercoraUs,  473 
I  Annydremia,  17 
.  Anisocytosis,  97 
I  Anthrax,  335 
Antialbumid,  73 
Antifebrin  poisoning,  366 
Antipyrin  poisoning,  366 
Antitoxin    in    diphtheria,    effects    on 

blood,  292 
Antitoxins,  etc.,  145 
Appendicitis,  325 

Arsenic,  effect  on  red  cells,  113,  363 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  poisoning  by, 

363 
AscarUy  206,  473 
Ascites,  394 

Ash  of  blood,  inorganic  principles,  78 
Asphvxia,  408 
Asthma,  409 

eosinophilia  in,  162,  409 


BACTERIA,  action  of,  on  blood,  279 
in  blood  of  pneumonia,  289, 485 
in  cholera,  404 
in  chorea,  386 
in  endocarditis,  413 
in  influenza,  333 
in  leprosy,  350 
in  leukemia,  232 

method  of  examining  blood  for,  67 
in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  354 
in  rheumatism,  328 
in  scarlet  fever,  300,  484 
in  scurvy,  358 
in  septic  processes,  323 
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Bacteria  in  tuberculosis,  348 

in  typhoid  fever,  306 
Bactericidal  action  of  blood,  139 
Banti's  disease,  265 
Barlow's  disease,  359 
Basedow's  disease,  387 
Basic  capacity  of  blood,  92 
Basophilia,  perinuclear,  Neusser's,  132 
Baths,  cold,  in  tvphoid  fever,  304 
Beril)eri,  386 
Bibliography,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  428 

chemistry,  93 

chlorosis,  200 

constitutional  diseases,  382 

development  of  blood  cells,  188 

diphtheria,  308 

eosiuophilia,  173 

exanthems,  308 

fever,  280 

general  phvsiolog:\',  68 

heart,  418' 

hemopoietic  svsteni,  405 

hemorrhagic  diseases,  369 

infectious  diseast^s,  336 

V.  Jaksch's  anemia,  272 

kidneys,  418 

leprosy,  350 

leucocytes,  leucocytosis,  158 

leukemia.  251 

lungs,  418 

lym])hocytosis,  173 

malaria,  464 

morphology  and  phvsiology,  120 

n<*rv<)us  and  mental  dis<»as«»s,  3H7 

parasitic  (lis«»as<'s,  4S1 

IK'rniciou-i  ain*inia,  224 

pneumonia,  :^()S 

pscudoh'ukrmia,  2r>6 

ri'lapsing  frvrr.  AiW) 

spl<»n«*ct<>my,  27r) 

syr)hilis,  350 

tu()er('uiosis,  3")() 

tvphoid  fever,  308 

Widal's  test,  319 
Bile,  df'tection  of,  H4 

etTe<'ts  of,  on  l»loo<l,  3S9 
HiUuir:in  htnuitohia.  472 
HIackwat«T  f<*ver,  3()7 
Bl(»o(l  rris«*s,  1<I5,  220.  222,  321 

dust,  133 

i*;lands,  175,  213. 

plates,  elieniistrv  of,  74 
di'velopnient  of.  ISfi 

smears,  fixation  of.  .")! 
Hon«*s.  tuberculosis  of,  .SIS 
Jiitthnorrjtfmlus  Intus,    t7t» 

anemia  from,  2(M).  220.   \7(\ 
Hn'ast.  eareinoma  of,   125 
Hn'mer***  n'aetion,  (>4 
Hroneliiti-i,   110 
Hums,  'M\2 


CAHHnNIC    <lio\i(Ie.    oeeurren<-e    in 
blood.  \H) 

Carl>onic  oxide  Hb,  chemistry  of,  72 


Carbonic  oxide  Hb,  spectrum  of,  30 

poisoning,  366 
Carcinoma,  421 

acidemia  in,  91,  426 

alkalescence  in,  426 

of  esophagus,  394 

of  breast,  425 

of  liver,  391 

special  factors  in  anemia  of,  423 

specific  gravitv  in,  426 

of  stomach,  399,  209 

dig(\stion  leucocytosis  in,  401 
Centrosomes,  127 
'  Charcot-I^vden   crvstals   in  leukemia, 

248 
Chemist r>'  of  blood,  71 
in  diabetes,  373 
in  gout,  376 
in  leukemia,  247 
in  mvxedema,  381 
in  nephritis,  416 
'  in  osteomalacia,  377 

!  in  |)eniicious  anemia,  216 

in  pneumonia,  283 
in  rachitis,  380 
in  septic  process*»s,  322 
in  tuberculosis,  348 
in  uremia,  417 
Chemotaxis,  134 
,  Childn»n,  ride  Infants. 
I  Chlorosis,  191 

<'hemistr>',  196 
Egyptian,  474 
eosinophiles  in,  KVi 
etiologv,  191 
Hb,  191 

inm  in.  112,  193,  197 
leiieoeyti's.  19S 
marn)vv  in,  19(i 
nervous  system  in.  192 
nucleated  n'd  c<»lls,  195 
psi'udo-.  199 
red  (f'lls  of,  194 
H'generation  of  blood,  197 
specific  gravity,  193 
tliyn>i(l,  387 
varieties  of,   198 
('h<»lelithiasis,  392 

Cln>I<Mnia,  occurn'nc<'  and  detection  of, 
<S3 

Cholen*.  403 

alkalescence  in.  404 

bacteria  in.  405 

infantum,  lymphocytosis  of,  397 
Chon*a.  3S(» 

bacteria  in,  3S() 
Clin>mic  acid  |)oisoning,  3f>5 
Cirrhosis  of  liver,  392.  393 
Coagulability,  determinati<m  of,  61 

in  heinoglobinemia,  3<»9 
Coagulation,  in  bloo<l  of  fever,  2K() 
Cold,  effect  in  c<jn(vntmting  blo<Ml.  1*>, 

109  304 
('oliti.<?,  403 
Coma,  in  <'an<iT,  42<) 

in  diabetes,  373,  374 
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Coma  in  malaria,  456 
in  uremia,  417 

Complement,  139,  144,  158 

Concentration  of  blood,  effect  of  cold  on, 

19 
of  electricity  on,  19 
of  massage  on,  19 

Conjugation  of  malarim  parasites,  454 

ConstitiUio  lymphatica^  170,  191 

Constitutional  diseases,  353,  372 

Convulsions,  385 

Crioscopv,  62 

Cvtases,*140,  144 


DARE'S  alkalimeter,  483 
hemoglobinomet^r,  51 
Defibrinated  blood,  transfusion  of,  364 
Depletion,  effects  of,  on  blood,  402 
Dementia,  384 

Development  of  blood  cells,  175 
Diabetes,  372 

alkalescence  in,  374 

Bremer's  reaction  in  blood  of,  64 

chemistry  of,  373 

glycogen  in,  374 

jecorin  in,  374 
Diarrhea,  403 
Diarrheal    diseases,    polycythemia    of, 

109,  403,  409 
Diastatic  fenuent,  87 
Digestion,  effect  on  red  cells,  105 

leucocvtosis,  146,  401 
Diphtheria";  290 

antitoxin  in,  effects  of,  on  blood, 
292 

degeneration  of  leucocytes  in,  292 

lymphocytosis  in,  291 
Distoma  hematohiumj  472 
Dry  specimens,  53 
Duodenal  ulcer,  402 
Dysentery,  403 
Dyspepsia,  397 


ECHINOCOCCUS,  in  liver,  393,  165 
Electricity,  effect  in  concentrat- 
ing blood,  19 
Emphysema,  410 
Empvema,     complicating    pneumonia, 

284 
Endocarditis,  410 

bacteria  in,  413 

gonorrheal,  413 

malignant,  412 

polycythemia  of,  109,  411 
Endometritis  with  sepsis,  321 
Eosinophilia,  161 

in  ankylostomiasis,  165,  474 

with  ascarides,  etc.,  473 

in  asthma,  162,  409 

in  diagnosis,  167 

in  leukemia,  162,  243 

marrow  changes  in,  166 

origin  and  significance  of,  166 

in  pneumonia,  286 


Eosinophilia,  post-febrile,  164 

in  rachitis,  380 

relation  to  lymphocytosis,  172 

in  sarcoma,  163,  428 

in  scarlet  fever,  164,  299 

in  trichinosis,  165,  470 
Eosinophile  cells,  chemistry  of,  186 

development  of,  166,  185 

estimation  of,  42 

proportions,  161 

structure,  125 
Epilepsy,  384 

lymphocvtosis  in,  385 
Er>'sipelas,  324,  326 
Esophagus,  lesions  of,  394 
Ether,  110 
Exanthemata,  294 

eosinophils  in,  164 

FAT,  demonstration  of,  67 
occurrence  and  estimation  of,  83 
Ferments,  86,  139 
Ferrometer,  Jolles',  52 
Fever,  alkalescence  in,  91,  92,  279 
blood  in,  164,  277 
hemocytolysis  in,  277 
;  Filariasis,  478 
Fixation  of  blood  smears,  54 
Flagellate  bodies,  preparation  of,  431 
Fleischl's  hemoglobinometer,  45 


GASTRITIS,  396 
Gastro-intestinal  diseases,  394 

and  pernicious  anemia, 
208 
of  infants,  397 
Glanders,  335 

Glucose,occurrence  and  estimation  of  ,81 
Glycogen,  demonstration  of,  66 

in  diabetes,  374 

in  leukemia,  248 

occurrence,  81,  248,  323,  326,  374 

in  pneumonia,  288 
Glycolytic  ferment,  81,  87,  374 
Goldhom's  stain.  435 
Granules,  Ehrlich's,  126,  128 
Gonorrhea,  331 

eosinophiles  in,  165 
Gout,  376 

alkalescence  in,  377 

chemistry  of,  376 

eosinophiles  in,  165,  376 

uric  acid  in  blood  of,  377 
Gowers'  hemoglobinometer,  43 
Graves'  disease,  387 
Guaiac  test,  24 
Guaiacol,  poisoning  by,  364 


HB,  hemoglobin,  29 
chemistrv  of,  71 
estunation  of,  43 
!  spectrum  of,  29 

:  Heart,  congenital  disease  of,  414 
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Heart,  diseases  of,  410 
Hemameba  immaculataf  444,  449 
Hematin,  chemistry  of,  73 

spectrum  of,  29 
Hematoblasts,  177 
Hematocrit,  31 
Hematocytometer,  35 

Oliver's,  40 

Thoma's  35 

directions  for  using,  37 
sources  of  error,  39 
Hematoidin,  chemistr>'  of,  73 

in  globulicidal  serum,  76 
Hemin  test,  24 
Hemocytolysis,  118,  359,  426 

in  fever,  277 
Hemoglobinemia,  72,  221 

alkalescence  in,  369 

coagulability  in,  369 

malarial,  367 
Hemoglobinometer,  43 

Dare's,  51 

Fleischl's,  45 

Cowers',  43 

Haldane's,  44 

Miescher's,  47 

Oliver's,  48 

Tallquist's,  44 
Hemoglobinuria,  366 
Hemokonia,  133 
Hemolymph  nodes,  183 
Hemolysins,  144 
Hemophilia,  356 

Hemorrhage,  a  cause  of  penurious  ane- 
mia, 207.  394.  39S.  475 

chang(»s  in  blood  from.  114 
Hemorrhagic  diseast»s,  353 
Heniosidorin,  chemistry  of.  73 
Histon,  chemistry  of,  74 
Hunger,  bl(H)d  in,  396 
Hydn'niia.  febrile,  278,  410 
Hydrobilirubin,  79 
Hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning.  'My{\ 
Hypoacidity,  gastric,  390 
Hypochondriasis,  3S7 
HyiH)leuc()cytosis,  experimental.  130 

in  pneumonia.  280 

in  septicemia,  322 
Hysteria,  387 


IMMlNKbody,  139.  144 
Inununitv,  138 

Khrlich's  theories  of,  141 
Infants.  atn)pliy  of,  2<>4.  395.  397 
cha  met  eristics  of  blood,  270 
cholera  infantum.  397 
digestion  leucocvtosis,  1  17 
eosinophiles  in  blood,  101 
heniorriuige.  effects  of.  IKi 
levicocvtes.  fetal,   1S4 

pfoi)ortions  of.  129,  101.  170 
leucoivtosi'i  (»f  n<'wborn,  149 
]evik<'ini;i,  occiirn'n<«*  of.  230 
liver,  formation  of  n*<i  (-('lis  in,  ISO, 
270,  3SII 


Infant49,  lymphoc^es  in,  170,  171 
l>'mpnocytosis  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, 171,  287,  291 
marasmus,  264,  395,  397 
marrow,  limits  of  red,  180 
megaloblasts,  occurrence  of,  98 
melena  neonatorum,  343,  355 
normoblasts,  occurrence,  98 
pernicious  anemia  in,  206,  207 
polychromasia  in  fetal  red  cells,  101 
pseudoleukemia  in,  258 
purpura  hemorrhagica  in,  354 
red  cells,  numbers,  107 

size,  97 
spleen  in  anemia,  180 
splenomegaly,  264 

Influenza,  332 

bacteria  in,  333 

Inorganic  principles  of  blood,  estima- 
tion of,  80 

Interpretation  of  analyses  of  blood,  17 

Intestinal  intoxication  in  leukemia,  231 

Intestine,  diseases  of,  402 

Iron  in  blood,  estimation  of,  52 
in  chlorosis,  112,  193,  197 
effect  of,  on  red  cells.  111 
indications  for,  112 
occurrence  of,  79 

Isolysis,  361 


JAKSCH,    v.,    anemia, 
pseudoleukemia,  268 
Jaundice,  390 

polycythemia  in.  391 
.Jeeorin.  in  diabetes,  374 
Jenner's  stain,  5(5 
Jolles'  ferronieter.  52 
Justus'  test.  341 


relation    to 


K 


SIDNEY.  dis«'asesof,  414 
Kreatinin,  418 


LEAD,  effects  on  blood,  113 
Leprosy.  349 

bacteria  in,  350 
serum  diagnosis  of,  350 
Leueoeidins,  302 

Leucocytes,  acute  degeneration,  130 
chemistry  of,  73 
chronic  degeneration,  131 
classification,  123,  126 
degeneration  of,  in  diphtheria.  292 

in  pneumonia.  28i8 
degenerative  changes  in,  130.  242 
development  of,  180,  166 

of  varieties,  184 
diminution  of  ncutrophile  granules, 

131.242 
estimation  of,  41 

in  same  preparation  with  red 
c<»lls,  42 
fatty  tiegeneration,  132 
finer  structure,  127 
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Leucocytes,  fragmentation  of   bodies, 
131 

hydropic  degeneration,  132,  242 

morphology,  123 

neutrophile,  development  of,  184 
structure,  124 

nuclear  changes,  131,  242 

numbers,  128 

in  pathological  blood,  125 

pigmented,  in  malaria,  463 

polynuclear,  degenerative  changes 
in,  131,  242 

proportions  of  forms,  129 

^*  shadows,"  131,  288,  291 
Leucocytosis,  antemortem,  154 
in  leukemia,  246 

cachectic,  152 

changes  in  marrow,  135 

classification,  133 

clinical  types,  146 

course  of,  136 

digestion,  146,  401 

experimental,  155 

in  malaria,  462 

in  newborn  infants,  149 

in  phthisis,  346 

post-hemorrhagic,  151 

m  pregnancy,  148 

relation  to  inununity,  138 

significance  of  inflammatory,  133 
Leukanemia,  484 
Leukemia,  227 

acute,  241,  245,  484 

alkalescence  in,  247 

bacteriology,  232 

changes  in  blood,  239 
leucocvtes,  241 
red  ceUs,  240 
in  viscera,  233 

Charcot-Leyden  crystals  in,  248 

chemistry,  247 

diagnosis,  249 

eosmophiies  in,  162 

etiology,  230 

extirpation  of  spleen  in,  275 

glycogen  in,  248 

history,  227 

intestmal  intoxication  in,  231 

leucocytosis,  antemortem,  in,  246 

lymphatic,  244 

lymphocytes  in,  243 

malaria  as  a  cause  of,  231 

marrow  in,  234 

mast-cells  in,  244 

nucleins  in,  248 

pathogenesis,  237 

peptone  in,  248 

protozoa  in,  233 

rachitis  as  a  cause  of,  231 

relation  to  pseudoleukemia,  258 

resemblance  to  a  neoplasm,  239 

septicemia  in,  246 

specific  gravity  in,  247 

spermin  in,  246 

stomatitis  as  a  cause  of,  231 

syphilis  as  a  cause  of,  231 


Leukemia,  transformation  into  perni- 
cious anemia,  247 

transformations  of  tv'pe,  247 

tuberculin  in.  246 

types  of  myelocytes  in,  241 

tyrosin  in^  248 

uric  acid  in,  248 

variations  in  blood  changes,  245 

xanthin  bodies  in,  248 
Lipacidemia,  83 
Lipemia,  83,  374 
Liver,  389 

abscess  of,  392 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  393 

cancer  of,  391 

diseases  of,  eosinophiles  in,  162, 393 

echinococcus  cyst  of,  393 

embryonal,  nucleated  red  cells  in, 
179 

hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  392 
Limgs,  diseases  of,  407 
asphyxia,  408 
bronchitis,  410 
emphysema,  409  ^ 

eosmophiies  in,  162,  409 
Lutein,  79 
Lymphatic  anemia,  171 

feukemia,  transformation  into  mve- 
lemia,  235,  484 
marrow  in,  234 
Lymphocytes,  development  of,  184 

mrge,  in  pneumonia,  287 

in  leukemia,  243 

degenerative  changes  in,  244 
large^  244 

peculiar,  m  pneumonia,  288 

proportions,  129 

relation  to  neutrophile  cells,  238 

structure,  123 
Lymphocytosis,  antemortem,  154 

m  cholera  infantum,  397 

in  congenital  syphilis,  171,  342 

in  diphtheria,  171,  291 

in  epilepsy,  385 

experimental,  172 

large  cells  in,  172 

in  malaria,  462 

occurrence  of,  169 

origin  of,  169 

in  rachitis,  170,  380 

relation  to  eosinophilia,  172 

in  sarcoma,  170,  427 

in  typhoid  fever,  170,  3a5 
L\'mphoma,  255 
Lymphosarcoma  in  pseudoleukemia,  256 


M 


ALARL\,431 

anemia  of,  459 

pathogenesis  of,  461 
a  cause  of  leukemia,  231 

pernicious  anemia,  208 
chronic,  457,  459,  463 
coma  in,  456 
conjugation,  454 
crescentic  bodies,  450 
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Malaria,  development   of    parasite    in 
mosquito,  453 
without  diminution  of  red  cells,  457 
eosinophiles  in,  164,  463 
estivo-autumnal  parasite,  443 
extirpation  of  spleen  in,  275 
flagellate  bodies,  432,  451 
heniameha  imtnaculaUif  444,  449 
hemoglobinemia,  367 
leucocytosis  of,  462 
lymphocytosis  in,  462 
nucleus  and  chromatin  of  parasites, 

436,  439,  440,  446 
occurrence  of  parasites  in  blood, 

455 
without  parasites  in  blood,  457 
phagocytosis  in,  463 
pigment,  estivo-autumnal,  446 
pigmented  leucocytes,  463 
quartan  parasite,  442 
quinine,  action  of,  458 
quotidian  parasite,  446 
red  cells  in,  460 
remittent,  457 

rings,  comparison  of  tertian  and  es- 
tivo-autumnal, 437 
estivo-autumnal  signet,  443 
significance  of,  436 
tertian,  435 
rosettes,  estivo-autumnal,  445 
<|uartan,  443 
tertian,  441 
sptH'ies,  plurality  of,  446 
sph'nectomy  in,  275 
technics,  431 

tertian  parasites,  435.  447 
tvphoid  ft'vrr  jiiui,  4'}X 
Malta*  fever,  334 
Mania.  3S4 

Mam)w,  extrusion  of  miclri  of  ri'd  cells 
in,  17vS 
giant  cells  in,  177 

in  chlorosis,  193 
h'sions  in  jM*niiciovis  anemia,  212 
in  leukemia,  234 
in  lyinphemia.  234 
malarial  parasites  in,  4i\() 
normal  limits  of  n*(l.  ISO 
Massage.  etTect  in  eonn'ut rating  blood, 

19 
Mast -cells,  development  of,  \X\ 
in  leukemia,  21 1 
oeeurn'ne<'  ot,  ir»7 
projMtrtions,  12tl 
staining  of,  57 
stnietvin",  125 
Measles,  3(M) 

(Jerman,  301 
protozoa  in.  2*M),  30() 
Megalobhi'^ts,  structure,  signi}ic:iiie«»,  <)9 
Mcijaloevtes,    oe<urrenee.     signitieance, 
9S,  'M\\ 

Melancholia.  3S4 
Melanin,  eheniistrv  of.  73 
Melena  neoiiatonun.  syphilitic,  342 
Meningiti**,  tuberculous,  347 


Menstruation,  red  cells  in,  105 

Mental  diseases,  384 

Mercury,  effects  on  blood  in  syphilis,  339 

on  red  cells,  113 
Methemoglobin,  chemistr}-  of,  72 

spectrum  of,  30 
Methemoglobinemia,  364 
Microcytics,  occurrence,  significance,  97, 

219,  361 
Miescher's  hemoglobinometer,  47 
Mosquito,  development  of  malarial  para- 
site in,  453 
Mucinemia  in  myxinlema,  381 
Muscular  exertion,  leucocvtosis  in,  148 
Myeloblast,  124 
Myelocytes  in  congenital  syphilis,  342 

degenerative  changes  in,  242 

morphology,  125 

occurrence  of,  168 

in  pneumonia,  288 

types  of,  in  leukemia,  241 
Myxedema,  380 

chemistr>'  of,  381 

mucinemia  in,  381 

thyroid  therapy  in,  381 


NAGAXA,  480 
Nephritis,  415 

chemist rv  of  blood  in,  416 
eosinophiles  in,  163 
Nervous  diseases,  384 

eosinophiles  in,  163,  385 
influences,  effect  on  quality  of 
blood.  IS 
system  in  chlon)sis,  192 

in  jK'rnicious  anemia,  211 
Neurasthenia,  3S7 
Nitrites.  j>oisoning  by,  365 
Nitrobenzol  poisoning,  3(>5 
Nocht-Uomanowsky  method,  434 
Normoblasts,  oecurn'nce,  significanc**, 

9S 
Nucleated  n»d  ci»lls,  9S 

transfonnation  into  disks,  178 
Nuclein,  chemistry  of,  74 
Nucleins  in  leukemia,  24S 
Nvnnbors  of  bh)od  cells,  35 


OHKSITV,  374 
Oligocythemia,  114 
Oligoplasmia  in  choleni,  405 

in  chlorosis,  199 
Oliver's  heinoglol)inometer,  48 
Ol>erations,  surgical,  effects  on  blcKKl, 

110 
Osmotic  relations  of  blomi,  88 

tension,  estimation  of,  61 
Osteomalacia.  377 

chemistry  of.  377 

eosinophiles  in,  1()5,  378 
Osteomyelitis,  321,  324 
( )steosarcoma,  427 
Oxvhemoglobin,  chemistrv  of,  72 
Ojyuria,  206,  473 
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PANARITIUM,  324 
Parasites,  intestinal,  473 
eosinophiles  with,  165 
in  pernicious  anemia,  206 
Paratyphoid  fever,  307 

bacilli,  314 
Paresis,  384 
Peptone,  in  leukemia,  248 

occurrence  in  blood,  77 
Pericarditis,  330 
Peritonitis,  330 

Pernicious  anemia,  changes  in  blood,  216 
chemistrv',  216 
Hb,  217* 
leucocytes,  221 
red  cells,  218 
lesions  in  marrow,  212 
"mvcrocytic,"  355,  213 
pathogenesis,  215 
progressive,  191 

etiolog>'  of,  general,  204 

special,  206 
historical,  202 
scope  of  tenn,  205 
relation    to     pseudoleukemia, 

259 
r^sum6  of  chief  facts,  222 
transformation  into  leukemia, 
231,484 
serumtherapy  in,  302,  484 
Perspiration,  leucocytosis  from,  148 
Phagocytosis  in  malaria,  463 

relation  to  uumunity,  138 
Phthisis,  leucocvtosis  in,  346 
Plague,  334 
Plethora,  17,  106 
Pleurisy,  330 
Pneumonia,  282 

blood  of,  bacteria  in,  289,  485 
degeneration  of  leucocytes  in,  288 
eosinophilia  in,  288 
glycogen  in,  288 
hypoleucocytosis  in,  286 
lymphocytes,  large,  in,  287 

peculiar  in,  287 
myelocytes  in,  288 
toxicity  of  serum  in,  283 
Poikilocytosis,  100 
Poisoning  by  antifebrin,  366 
!)y  antipyrin,  366 
by  arsemuretted  hydrogen,  363 
by  carbonic  oxide,  366 
by  chromic  acid,  365 
by  guaiacol,  364 
bv  hydrocyanic  acid,  366 
illuminating  gas,  polvcvt hernia  of, 

109,  366 
by  lead,  113 
by  nitrites,  365 
by  nitrobenzol,  365 
by  phosphorus,    polycythemia  of, 

109 
by  potassium  chlorate,  363 
by  pyrogallol,  366 
by  toadstools,  3(>4 
Polycfiromasia.  101,  483 


Polycvi/hemia,  106 

after  cold  baths,  109 

of  diarrheal  diseases,  109 

of  endocarditis,  venous  stasis,  etc., 
109,  411 

of  high  altitudes,  107 

of  illuminating  gas  poisoning,  109, 
366 

in  jaundice,  391 

of  newborn  infants,  107 

of  phosphorus  poisoning,  109 
Potassium  chlorate  poisoning,  364 
Precipitin  test,  24 
Pregnancy,  leucocytosis  of,  148 

leukemia  after,  231 

pernicious  anemia  after,  207 

red  cells  in,  106 
Protozoa,  in  leukemia,  233 

in  measles,  296,  300 

in  variola,  296 
Pseudoleukema,  254 

acute,  258 

anatomical  lesions  of,  255 

changes  in  blood  of,  262 

diagnosis  of,  264 

history,  254 

infectious  origin  of,  260 

lymphosarcoma  in,  256 

relation  of,  to  leukemia,  258 
to  pernicious  anemia,  259 
to  tuberculosis,  259 

skin  in,  255 

spleen  in,  257 
Pseudolymphocytes,  125 
Psychical  emotions,  effecrt  on  quality  of 

blood,  19 
Purges,  effect  of.  on  blood,  403 
Purpura  hemorrnagica,  260,  353 
bacteria  in,  354 
non-infectious,  idiopathic,  213, 
355 
Pyemia,  321 
Pyrogallol  poisoning,  366 


QUALITY  of  blood,  effect  of  nervous 
influences  on,  18 
Quantity  of  blood,  31 


RABIES,  333 
Rachitis,  378 

as  cause  of  leukemia,  231 
chemistry  of,  380 
eosinophilia  in,  380 
hyperplasia  of  splt^en  in,  380 
lymphocytosis  in,  380 
Receptors,  142 

Red  cells,  chemical  composition,  71 
development  of,  175 
fetal,  101 

granular  degeneration,  102, 365, 483 
influence  of  therapeutic  measures 

upon,  111 
morphology  and  physiology,  96 
numbers  of,  104 
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Red   cells,   pathological    changes    in, 
100 

size  of,  97 

staininff  reactions,  96 
Reduced  Hb,  chemist  r>'  of,  72 
"  Reizungsformen,"  Turk's,  244,  288 
Relapsing  fever,  466 

serum  diagnosis  in,  468 
Resistance  of  red  cells  in  fever,  278 
Respiration,  effects  on  blood,  407 
Rheumatism,  327 

bacteria  in,  328 

eosinophiles  in,  164,  328 


SALT  solution,  infusion  of,  364 
Sarcoma,  427 

eosinophilia  in,  428 
lymphocytosis  in,  427 
of  spleen,  264 
Scarlet  fever,  298 

eosinophiles  in,  164,  299 
bactena  in,  300 
Schistocytosis,  221 
Scur\*y,  '357 

bacteria  in,  358 
Septicemia,  321 

in  leukemia,  246 
Serum,  albumins  of,  75 
chemistry  of,  75 
diagnosis  of  blood,  24 
of  leprosy,  350 
of  Malta  fever,  334 
of  plague,  334 
in  reljinsiii^  fcvor.  4*)S 
of  typnoid  ft'vrr.  31 1 
globvilicidal  action  of.  7<> 
infusion  of.  3(54 
inorpuiic  priiifiplcs  of.  75 
s|.H*cifi('  gravity  of.  7(> 
StTuinthorapv  in  anemia,  3(52,  4S4 
in  diphtfuTia.  292 
l»y  homolvsin.  3«>2.  4S1 
in  typhoid  fever,  307 
in  variola,  297 
Sex,  inflvH'ntv  on  innnh«Ts  of  red  eells, 

lO.') 
Skin  dis«'as<*s,  cosinopiiilcs  in.  103 

lesion**  ii»  pM'vidolenkeniia.  255 
Sli'epintf-sickness,  4S5 
Smears  of  blood,  nu'thod  of  pn*parinjj. 

53 
Snake  poison.  .3(i3 
SjM'ritic  ^rravity.  in  carcinoma,  42(> 
estin»ation  of.  57 

Haininerschlaii's  method, 

57 
Schnialt/'s  method.  .58 
ireni-ral  v;irijitiot»s  of,  S4 
in  lenkeini.'i.  217 
of  «M»nnn.  70 
S|>«'(tr:i  of  blood  piirnients.  29 
Sj><*('trophotonjet<T.  (Han's.  37() 
S|H'rniin  in  l«'iik«Tnia,  2l(i 
Spintlli-  n-\]>.  ISO 
SpiriUvun  of  (.)l>i*nneier.  4(>(> 


Spleen,  aspiration  of,  in  typhoid  fever* 
306 
epitheliome  primitive  of,  264 
extirpation  of,  in  leukemia,  275 

m  malaria,  275 
hyperplasia  of,  in  rachitis,  380 
sarcoma  of,  264 
syphilis  of,  264 
Splenectomy,  273 
in  animals,  273 
in  man,  274 
Splenic  anemia,  264 
Splenocyte,  126,  184 
Spotted  fever  of  Montana,  481 
Staining  methods,  55 

dahlia,  for  mast-cells,  57 
eosinophiles,  methvlene  blue, 

55 
Jenner's,  56 
triacid  mixture,  56 
Nocht's,  434 
Stippling  of  red  cells,  450 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,  209,  399,  425 
digestion  leucocvtosis,  146,  401 
dilatation  of,  396 
diseases  of,  395 
ulcer  of,  398 
Stomatitis,  a  cause  of  leukemia.  231 
Suppunition,  326 
Surgical  procedures,  effects  on  blood, 

110 
Surra.  480 
Syphilis,  'SS9 

a  cause  of  leukemia,  231 
congenital,  342 

lyinnhocytosis  in,  171.  342 
niyelocvtes  in,  343 
eosinophih's  in,  l(i5 
in  iMTiiicious  an<»mia,  207 
of  spleen,  2(>4 


TKCHNICS,  23 
in  malaria,  431 
Ttnia,  473 

Tests  for  blood,  (jualitative,  23 
f^uaiacuni,  24 
s<Tvnn,  24 
s|M»ctn>scopic,  2.S 
Teichniann's  hemin,  24 
Tetanus.  333 
Tetany.  3S7 

Thonia's  heinatocytoineter,  35 
Thyroid  chlorosis,  3S7 

therapy  in  inyxedt'ma.  .'iSl 
Toadstools.  {MiiMuiing  bv,  3()4 
Tonsilliti>.  329 

Toxicity  of  senun,  in  ])ncumonia,  283 
Toxins,  143 

rran**fusion.  etT«»cts  of.  117,  3()4 
Trichinosis,  470 
Trypanosoniiasis,   ISO 

in  shvpin^-sickness,  4S.5 
Tul)ercvilin,  171,  240 
Tuberculosis.  343 
bacteria  in,  34S 
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Tuberculosis  of  bones,  348 
chemistry  of,  348 
meningitis,  347 

relation  to  pseudoleukemia,  259 
Tumors,  eosinophiles  in  blood,  163,  425 

428 
Typhoid  fever,  302, 

aspiration  of  spleen  in,  306 

bacteria  in,  306 

bilious,  468 

a  cause  of  pernicious  anemia, 

208 
cold  baths  in,  304 
lymphocytosis  in,  305 
serum  diagnosis  of,  311 
Typhus  fever,  332 
Tyrosin  in  leukemia,  248 


UREA,  occurrence  and  estimation  of, 
80,  417 
Uremia,  417 

alkalescence  in,  418 
chemistry  of,  417 
Uric  acid,  in  blood  of  gout,  326 
in  leukemia,  248 
occurrence  and  estimation  of,  80 
"  thread  test,"  377 


VACCINIA,  297 
blood  in,  in  children,  297 
Varicella,  297 
Variola,  294 

protozoa  in,  296 
Varioloid,  294 

Vermiculus,  of  malaria,  452 
Volume  of  red  cells  and  plasma,  31 
of  blood,  total,  31 

WANDERING  cells,  primary,  180 
Werlhoff's  disease,  353 
Whole  blood,  chemistry  of,  77 

quantitative     estimation     of 
albumins  of,  77 


Whooping-cough,  329 
Widal^stest,  311 


X 


ANTHIN  bodies  in  leukemia,  248 


Y 


ELLOW  fever,  331 


Z 


APPERT  chamber,  38 
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